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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Good morning, everyone. The Subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Before we begin today, I would like to express to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and to the U.S. Forest Service our condolence on the loss 
of an officer who lost his life this week. Jason Crisp was killed in 
the line of duty on this past Wednesday, along with his canine 
partner. We do appreciate the men and women who serve in law 
enforcement at the local. State, and the Federal level, and as they 
put their lives on the line in the line of duty on a daily basis. 

So, Mr. Secretary, we realize any time you lose one of your finest, 
we certainly have sympathy, and certainly along with the Forest 
Service and of course the Crisp family. So I did want to mention 
that this morning before we got started. 

Of course this morning we are pleased to welcome the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Tom Vilsack, also along with the chief economist, 
Joseph Glauber, and also the USDA’s budget director, Mike Young. 
So thank you all three for being here this morning. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

We start our review of the Department of Agriculture’s fiscal 
year 2015 budget request. Basically, we have three goals for this 
Subcommittee for fiscal year 2015. The first goal is a robust over- 
sight. As stewards of the taxpayers’ dollar, we are all responsible 
for ensuring these funds are wisely invested and properly used. 
Through oversight, we can detect and eliminate fraud, waste, and 
abuse. 

Sometimes we are criticized for focusing on fraud in the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program, known as SNAP. However, 
this is USDA’s largest program. According to a December 13 New 

( 1 ) 
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York Times article, it has an overall loss percentage of 4.07 percent 
per year, which is about $3 billion, when fraud and erroneous pay- 
ments are combined. In addition, SNAP fraud undermines support 
for this program and other Federal nutrition programs. 

I would like to be clear that I support oversight and elimination 
of fraud in each and every USDA program, including the farm pro- 
grams and the crop insurance, and those programs should not be 
neglected to be looked at in any way, as I mentioned. 

Oversight is also about promoting strong program management. 
For example, USDA has had trouble for years securing its IT sys- 
tems. Inspector General Fong testified last week that USDA con- 
tinues to have significant problems with this. And of course, as you 
can imagine, I think it is disappointing to all of us to hear that. 
She also suggested that USDA’s agencies should rebalance their 
work and focus on managing their programs instead of just deliv- 
ering benefits. 

The second goal is to ensure the appropriate level of regulation 
to protect producers and the public. This is about USDA, how they 
implement laws, including the new Farm Bill and the 2010 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. At times, it appears that USDA 
appears to pick and to choose when it will be flexible to suit its 
own agenda. Unfortunately, we have seen the Administration go 
beyond Congressional intent at times. We are closely following the 
implementation of these laws, and I will explore some of these in 
more detail as we go through the questions. 

My third goal is to ensure the funding is targeted to vital pro- 
grams. There are two sides of this. One is about the decisions that 
the Subcommittee will make to allocate funding in our bill. The 
other is about the Administration’s priorities. 

As you know, we cannot fund and do everything. We must focus 
on programs that are most effective and broadly supported and 
those that address imminent threats. For example, WIG is an effec- 
tive and broadly supported program. We will scrutinize the fiscal 
year 2015 request to ensure sufficient funding is provided to meet 
current caseloads. However, we cannot provide excessive funding 
that will then unnecessarily limit funding for other programs that 
are of high priority. 

Regarding rural housing programs, frankly, I don’t understand 
why USDA proposes to dramatically reduce funding for them. 
These programs have broad support across Congress, as they help 
low-income and often elderly Americans to have decent homes. And 
I hope we can discuss this in a little more detail as we go through 
the questions. 

Turning to USDA’s budget request, at first glance it would ap- 
pear to be modest and straightforward. It is $228 million below the 
fiscal year 2014 enacted level. However, there are several new pro- 
grams and significant increases in funding for others. Some of 
these increases are offset by questionable decreases, such as the 
closing of 250 Farm Service Agency offices and the reduction of 815 
staff years without any real background on how you arrive at the 
savings. There are major increases, including three new innovation 
institutes, costing $75 million, and hundreds of new staff for the 
rural development mission area. 
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In addition, the budget proposes major changes to the crop insur- 
ance program, with the goal of saving $14.3 billion over 10 years. 
This is clearly an authorizing issue, and the 2014 Farm Bill just 
spoke to it. While many believe that this program could be im- 
proved, it is not realistic to pay for increases based on proposals 
that, at a minimum, have to be addressed by the authorizing com- 
mittee. 

In closing, I must mention the President’s separate and addi- 
tional $56 billion request, the Opportunity, Growth and Security 
Initiative. While it would provide $277 million for USDA, it cannot 
even be considered, as it is above the agreed-upon discretionary cap 
for fiscal year 2015. Chairman Rogers, who is here with us this 
morning, has definitely stated that the House will write its appro- 
priation bills to the established cap of just over $1 trillion. Senate 
Appropriations Chairman Mikulski has said the same thing. 

The additional request also is irresponsible given our debt, our 
deficit, and our overall economic situation. While the Federal budg- 
et deficit has fallen sharply during the past few years, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that under current law the deficit 
this year will be $514 billion. So even after all the tough battles 
to reform spending, deficit spending this year will still exceed 
spending on all nondefense discretionary dollars by $22 billion. The 
CBO further projects that under current policies, public debt will 
reach $21 trillion, and that is 79 percent of our gross domestic 
product, by 2024. I think if you look at those numbers, they are 
very staggering. 

Before I recognize you, Mr. Secretary, for your opening state- 
ment, I would ask the Ranking Member of the Subcommittee, the 
distinguished gentleman from California, Mr. Farr, for any opening 
remarks that he may have. 

Mr. Farr. 

[The information follows:] 
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For Release 

Chairman Robert Aderholt 

Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and 

Related Agencies 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Secretary of Agriculture Tom Vilsack 
XJSDA’s FY 2015 Budget Request 
March 14, 2014 

Opening Statement As Prepared 


Good morning. 1 am pleased to welcome the Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable Tom 
Vilsack; the Chief Economist, Dr, Joe Glauber; and USDA’s Budget Director, Mr. Mike Young, 
to the Subcommittee. Today, we start our review of the Department of Agriculture’s fiscal year 
2015 budget request. 

I have three goals for this Subcommittee for fiscal year 2015. The first goal is robust oversight. 
As stewards of the taxpayer’s dollar, we are all responsible for ensuring these funds are wisely 
invested and properly used. Through oversight, we can detect and eliminate fraud, waste and 
abuse. 

Sometimes we are criticized for focusing on fraud in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program. However, this is USDA’s largest program. According to a December 2013 New York 
Times article, it has an overall loss percentage of 4.07 percent per year, which is about $3 billion, 
when fraud and erroneous payments are combined. In addition, SNAP fraud undermines support 
for this and other federal nutrition programs. 

Let me be clear though, I support oversight and the elimination of fraud in each and every USDA 
program, including farm programs and crop insurance. 

Oversight also is about promoting strong program management. For example, USDA has had 
trouble for years securing its IT systems. Inspector General Fong testified last week that USDA 
continues to have significant problems with this. This is disappointing. She also suggested that 
USDA’s agencies should rebalance their work and focus on managing their programs instead of 
just delivering benefits. 

My second goal is to ensure the appropriate level of regulation to protect producers and the 
public. This is about how USDA implements laws, including the new farm bill and the 2010 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. At times, USDA appears to pick and choose when it will be 
flexible to suit its agenda. Unfortunately, we have seen the administration go beyond 
congressional intent at times. I am closely following the implementation of these laws and will 
explore specific issues in my questions. 

My third goal is to ensure funding is targeted to vital programs. There are two sides to this: one 
is about the decisions the Subcommittee will make to allocate funding in our bill; the other is 
about the Administration’s priorities. 
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As you know, we cannot fund and do everything. So we must focus on programs that are most 
effective and broadly supported and those that address imminent threats. 

For example, WIC is effective and broadly supported. We will scrutinize the fiscal year 2015 
request to ensure sufficient funding is provided to meet eurrent caseloads. However, we cannot 
provide excessive funding that will then unnecessarily limit funding for other high priority 
programs. 

Regarding rural housing programs, frankly, I do not understand why USDA proposes to 
dramatically reduce funding for them. These programs have broad support in Congress as they 
help low-income and often elderly Americans to have decent homes. I hope we can discuss this 
in detail during our questions. 

Turning to USDA’s budget request, at first glance, it would appear to be modest and 
straightforward. It is $228 million below the fiscal year 2014 enacted level. However, there are 
several new programs and significant increases in funding for others, Some of these increases 
are offset by questionable decreases, such as closing 250 Farm Service Agency offices or the 
reduction of 815 staff years without any real background on how you arrive at this savings. 

There are major increases, including three new innovation institutes costing $75 million and 
hundreds of new staff for the Rural Development mission area. 

In addition, the budget proposes major changes to the crop insurance program with the goal of 
saving $14.3 billion over ten years. This is clearly an authorizing issue, and the 2014 farm bill 
just spoke on it. While many believe that this program could be improved, it is not realistic to 
pay for increases based on proposals that at a minimum have to be addressed by the authorizing 
committee. 

In closing, I must mention the President’s separate and additional $56 billion request - the 
Opportunity, Growth and Security Initiative. While it would provide $277.2 million for USDA, 
it cannot even be considered as it is above the agreed-upon discretionary spending cap for fiscal 
year 2015. Chairman Rogers has definitively stated that the House will write its appropriations 
bills to the established cap of $1,014 trillion. 

The additional request also is irresponsible given our debt, deficit and economic situation. While 
the federal budget deficit has fallen sharply during the past few years, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that under current law, the deficit this year will be $514 billion. So even alter 
all of the tough battles to reform spending, deficit spending this year will still exceed spending 
on all non-defense discretionary dollars by $22 billion. CBO also projects that under current 
policies, public debt will reach $21 trillion, which is 79 percent of our gross domestic product, 
by 2024, This is staggering. 


### 
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Opening Statement — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And indeed it is always a great beginning of the year to have 
you, Mr. Secretary, here. Your Department has awesome jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities for all the food in America, for all the devel- 
opment of rural America, and essentially for all our agricultural in- 
terests around the world. And I think, frankly, with your back- 
ground as a Mayor and a Governor that you really know how to 
handle your job well. I think you do a very good job. 

I would be interested in a comment or two. Last year we were 
able in this tightening to give flexibility to the Department of De- 
fense in how they spent sequestration funds. Essentially, rather 
than just us putting it all in a category and across-the-board cuts 
and things like that, we gave them the flexibility to make those de- 
terminations. And I am wondering if there is any unobligated bal- 
ances that you might have some ideas about giving you some flexi- 
bility to use those in a limited budget, as the Chairman indicated. 

So I have lots of questions. It is a very exciting Department. And 
essentially, I think a lot of us are here because it is also the biggest 
Department in the United States Government that handles poverty 
in America and overseas. And I really appreciate your responsi- 
bility in that area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Also we have the Full Committee Chairman, Mr. Rogers from 
Kentucky, that has joined us this morning. I would like to recog- 
nize him for any remarks that he might like to make. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Rogers 

Mr. Rogers. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
getting us to a great start on the Subcommittee. This is the earliest 
that we have started off these hearings in my memory or recollec- 
tion, and we are doing it because we inherited a top number that 
both the House and Senate can appropriate to. We are not depend- 
ent upon waiting on the Budget Committee to come forward with 
a budget resolution that can be agreed to by the other body. 

So consequently, we are way ahead of ourselves, and we are 
going to try to keep going that way, Mr. Secretary, so that we can 
get this Committee back to regular order like we used to do things, 
doing 12 individual bills, conferenced separately with the Senate. 

Let me start off by thanking you, Mr. Secretary, for coming to 
my district recently to help announce, as you did, the StrikeForce 
program of the Department to try to help rural communities com- 
bat the difficulties that they are in economically. And the 
StrikeForce that you announced we are incorporating in Kentucky, 
at least, with a program that the governor and I just announced 
called SOAR, Shaping Our Appalachian Region, a region hit by 
devastating coal job losses. And the SOAR program will attempt to 
find new ways to make a living, to provide jobs in a formerly coal- 
dominated part of the country. So I thank you for that. 

Ranking Member Lowey and I have committed to moving all of 
the 12 bills through Subcommittee, Full Committee, and the floor. 
And we plan to move that process along at a very brisk pace. As 
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you can tell, I think you are the fifth Secretary that we have had 
on the Hill this week before our Committee. We plan to move this 
process along briskly. Unquestionably, this return to regular order 
is critical to crafting bills that wisely spend taxpayer dollars. 

The fiscal 2014 Omnibus package that we passed in January 
funding the balance of this fiscal year, a prime example of what we 
can accomplish together. This Committee was able to provide every 
facet of the Federal Government with adequate, responsible fund- 
ing, while continuing to reduce Federal spending, totaling $165 bil- 
lion in cuts since fiscal year 2010. We have had to work hard to 
bring about these discretionary reductions. It has taken a lot of 
late nights and compromises, but we have gotten it done. 

Now we have got to tackle mandatory spending. That is the big 
problem. When I first came here, mandatory spending was a third 
of Federal spending. Now it is two-thirds and growing and it is 
squeezing out everything else. We have had to reduce defense 
spending, we have had to reduce spending for everything you can 
imagine in the discretionary side because of the crowding out that 
the mandatory spending has caused us to have to deal with. 

So mandatory spending, two-thirds of Federal spending, is the 
problem. I see no leadership from this Administration to try to 
tackle this major issue. And while mandatory spending comprises 
about 86 percent of your Department’s request, only 14 percent is 
what we actually sit down and decide how to be spent. The rest is 
on automatic pilot. And that is no way for a government to be oper- 
ated, and you experienced that as governor. 

Your budget proposes to lower both mandatory and discretionary 
spending within the Department. However, we have heard this be- 
fore. And over the last few years, we have seen your artificially low 
estimates on mandatory spending blow up by the middle of the 
year. 

So it is time to get serious about the mandatory spending crowd- 
out that is taking place and have an honest discussion about how 
to deal with it. We can’t hide behind phony estimates any more. 
Once again, in this year’s budget the request proposes a significant 
cut to the Section 502 Direct Loan and the Mutual Self-help Hous- 
ing Programs. We have seen this kind of smokescreen again from 
this Administration, where funding is cut for useful programs in 
order to make room for new spending and create the illusion of 
budget savings. 

The concern I have is that this shows a disrespect for our rural 
communities and the constituents who made these programs suc- 
cessful. In my district, a group called Kentucky Highlands, who you 
are familiar with, through its self-help housing program, has com- 
pleted 20 homes, currently has six more under construction using 
Section 523 self-help technical assistance and Section 502 direct 
loans. 

For example, one woman in my district just finished a three-bed- 
room home for $98,000. If she had used a contractor, that same 
home would have cost $145,000. The rental home where she and 
her young daughter previously lived was so poorly insulated that 
she kept the thermostat at 52 degrees in the winter just so the 
electric bill would stay below $500 a month. Her electric bills now 
are expected to average around $100 a month in her home. 
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Another single mother in my district used these programs to 
build a four-bedroom home for herself and her four children, 
$102,000. A contractor would have charged her $148,000. And it 
would not have been possible without the Section 502 Direct Loan 
Program and the sweat equity earned through Section 523. 

It seems to me that this is the sort of thing we should be encour- 
aging. And there are a lot more hard-working people like these 
women who are more than happy to put in the time and effort to 
gain their own home. So I hope that we can begin to support this 
program with a little more emphasis than we have seen in the 
budgets so far. 

So, Mr. Secretary, we look forward to hearing your testimony. 
We welcome you to the Hill. We thank you for visiting in Kentucky 
as you did. And we look forward to working with you. 

I yield. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Chairman Rogers. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman Hal Rogers 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Fiseal Year 2015 Budget Hearing; Department of Agriculture 
Secretary Tom Vilsack 
March 14, 2014 

Opening Statement As Prepared 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for yielding. Secretary Vilsack, I appreciate you being with us today to 
discuss the Fiscal Year 2015 budget request for the Department of Agriculture. Because 
Ranking Member Lowey and 1 have committed to move all twelve appropriations bills through 
suheommittee, full committee, and the floor, we plan to move our process along at a brisk pace 
this year. Unquestionably, this return to regular order is critical to crafting bills that wisely 
expend taxpayer dollars. The FY14 omnibus package is a prime example of what we can 
accomplish together: this committee was able to provide every facet of the federal government 
with adequate, responsible funding, while continuing to reduce federal spending “ totaling $165 
billion in cuts since fiscal year 2010. 

We have had to work hard to bring about these discretionary reductions. It has taken a lot of late 
nights and compromise, but we have gotten it done. Now we need to tackle our mandatory 
spending problem. Today, mandatory spending accounts for two-thirds of the federal budget, 
which is a stark contrast to how it was when 1 first arrived here and mandatory spending was 
only one-third of the budget. This runaway spending threatens to squeeze out all of the 
worthwhile programs that many of our constituents care for - from education to medical 
research, to housing assistance and farm loans. Yet, I see no leadership from this Administration 
to tackle this issue in the budget and mandatory spending comprises 86% of your department’s 
request. While UDSA’s budget proposes to lower both mandatory and discretionary spending 
within the department, we have heard this before. And over the last few years we have seen your 
artificially low estimates on mandatory spending blown up by the middle of the year. It’s time to 
get serious about this mandatory spending problem and have an honest discussion about it. You 
cannot hide behind phony estimates. 

Onee again in this year’s budget, the request proposes a significant cut to the Section 502 Direct 
Loan and the Mutual and Self Help Housing programs. We have seen this kind of smoke screen 
time and again from this administration: where funding is cut for useful programs in order to 
make room for new spending and create the illusion of budget savings. The concern I have is 
that this shows a disrespect for our rural communities and the constituents who have made these 
programs successful. In my district, Kentucky Highlands — through its Self-Help Housing 
program — has completed 20 homes and currently has 6 more under construction using Section 
523 Self-Help technical assistance and Section 502 Direct Loans. For example, one woman in 
my district just finished building a 3-bcdroom home for $98,000. If she had used a contractor, 
that same home would have cost $145,000 to build. The rental home where she and her young 
daughter previously lived was so poorly insulated that she kept the thermostat at 52 degrees in 
the winter, just so the electric bill would stay at or below $500 a month. Her electric bills are 
now' expected to average around $100 a month in her new home. Another single mother in my 
district used these programs to build a 4-bedroom home for herself and her 4 children for 
$102,000. If she had used a contractor, that same home would have cost $148,000 to build and it 
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would not have been possible without the Section 502 Direct Loan program and the sweat equity 
earned through the Section 523 program. It seems to me that this is the sort of thing we should 
be encouraging, and there are a lot more hard-working people like these women who are more 
than happy to put in the time and effort to gain homeownership. I hope that you can begin to 
support this program with a little more emphasis than you have been in the budgets we have 
seen. 

Mr. Secretary, I look forward to hearing your testimony and your plans for supporting our 
nation’s farmers and our rural communities through these difficult budgetary times. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

mttm 
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Mr. Aderholt. Also we have the Full Committee Ranking Mem- 
ber, Ms. Lowey. 

And we would like to recognize you for your opening comments. 

Opening Statement — Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, thank you very much. Chairman Aderholt and 
Ranking Member Farr. It is a pleasure for me to welcome Sec- 
retary Vilsack. 

You have had a distinguished career, and we are fortunate to 
have someone of your caliber and experience in this position. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, your Department plays an important role in nutri- 
tion assistance for vulnerable populations, conservation efforts, 
rural community development, research to combat climate change 
and improve crop yields. The range and scope of USDA’s respon- 
sibilities is truly amazing. 

I was particularly pleased that your budget request fully funds 
the expected participation for the WIC program, along with addi- 
tional funds to successfully implement the new WIC rule. As you 
know, the new rule notably provides more money for the purchase 
of fruits and vegetables for children, makes other important im- 
provements as well. With approximately 15,000 nutritionally at- 
risk women, infants, and children served per month in New York, 
this program is vital to the health of young mothers and their chil- 
dren, and I applaud the Department for issuing the new rule. 

Additionally, while I opposed the $66 million cut to the Food for 
Peace program, I agree with the proposal to grant the Administra- 
tion the authority to use up to 25 percent of Title II resources 
available in cash for emergencies to better respond to multiple 
high-level crises around the world. This change will allow USAID 
to administer the program to reach an estimated 2 million more 
people in chronically food insecure communities like Syria, the 
Central African Republic, South Sudan, with the same resources. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues on the Committee 
to continue to review the President’s budget request to ensure that 
we adequately fund initiatives to combat hunger, ensure the safety 
of our food supply, and support sustainable agriculture practices. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Ms. Lowey. 

Just a reminder, if anybody has any electronics, if you could put 
those on the silent mode during our hearing, that would be helpful. 
Also, we understand that we may have votes that will be called 
over the next few minutes. So we will take questions or take your 
statement as long as we can, and then we will do a temporary ad- 
journment to go vote, and then we will be back for more questions. 
So everybody is welcome to come back after the votes to proceed. 

So, Secretary Vilsack, without objection your entire written testi- 
mony will be included in the record. But at this time I would recog- 
nize you now for your statement, and then we will proceed on with 
our questions. Thank you again for being here. 
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Opening Statement — Secretary Vilsack 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Farr, and mem- 
bers of the Committee, thank you very much for the opportunity 
to be here this morning. 

Let me start by focusing on the impact of this budget on real peo- 
ple. Forty thousand farmers, 85 percent of which will be beginning 
farmers or socially disadvantaged farmers, will benefit under this 
budget. Crop insurance will cover $63 billion in crops. The Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) will protect $165 bil- 
lion of value in livestock, poultry, and specialty crops as a result 
of this budget. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service will continue to support $140 
billion in agricultural exports, at or near record levels, which help 
to support nearly a million jobs here at home. The food and nutri- 
tion assistance programs will benefit nearly 47 million Americans 
under the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) pro- 
gram, 8.7 million women, infant, and children under the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC) program, nearly 3 million young people during the summer 
feeding programs. 

The food safety budget will provide assistance and help in pro- 
tecting our food supply and reducing food-borne illnesses by an es- 
timated 52,000 illnesses. Natural Resources Conservation Service 
(NRCS) will help provide conservation assistance that will add 23 
million acres of land to our conservation programs, which are at 
record levels, helping nearly a half a million producers do a better 
job of conserving the soil and protecting the water. While it is not 
specifically related to this budget, it does have an impact on this 
budget. 

Our overall budget will also support 193 million acres of forest 
and grasslands under the U.S. Forest Service jurisdiction, which 
will protect 70,000 communities that are located within the urban- 
wildland interface and the 45 million homes that are located in 
those communities. Rural Development will help support, create, 
and retain 44,000 jobs with the investments we make under our 
rural business programs; our rural utilities programs will provide 
additional and improved electric service to 4.6 million people; 2.2 
million people will receive better water and sewage facilities; 
140,000 households and businesses will benefit from expanded 
broadband access; and 166,000 people will have the dream of home 
ownership as a result of this budget. 

I think it is important to point out that the budget authority that 
we are requesting in terms of housing is actually increased. The 
problem and challenge is that interest rates have driven up the 
cost of borrowing, which is why it is going to be difficult for us to 
reach the program levels in the past. This is not a situation where 
we are cutting. It is a situation where the cost of lending is a little 
bit increased. 

Thirteen million people will benefit from improving community 
facilities that are located in their communities. These might be po- 
lice stations and fire stations, they may be hospitals, libraries, or 
schools that we invest our community facility resources in. And our 
research funding will help to support nearly 100 research facilities 
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in the Agricultural Research Service that are currently involved in 
800 research projects that over the last 5 years have supported 215 
patents and 383 licensing agreements, which lead to jobs and small 
business growth. 

In addition, the NIFA program, the National Institute of Food 
and Agriculture competitive grant program, is helping to support 
our land grant universities, our historic black colleges and univer- 
sities, our Hispanic-serving institutions, and our tribal colleges and 
universities. 

This is about results, and we are focused on results. We are also 
focused on reforms. This budget proposes a number of reforms, in- 
cluding the ability of modernizing our Farm Service Agency offices 
so that they can better handle the challenges that farmers and 
rural Americans face by providing a bridge to those farmers to ad- 
ditional opportunities. 

We will also continue to focus our efforts in reform on our Rental 
Assistance Program so that it continues to support the 285,000 
families that benefit from our Rental Assistance Program. We need 
to rightsize that program, and we need additional tools to be able 
to do that, given actions taken by Congress in the past that have 
now created a challenging situation for us to fit rental assistance 
within existing budgets. 

We are also going to continue to look at ways in which we can 
improve our services through a series of reforms that are outlined 
in this budget, including the development of a Rural Corps, which 
will be 150 experts in Rural Development whose focus and job will 
be to look at the areas of most persistent poverty to assist and to 
complement and amplify the StrikeForce initiative that Chairman 
Rogers alluded to. 

This budget will also focus on opportunity, the ability to signifi- 
cantly expand local and regional food systems as an alternative for 
small and mid-size producers for additional new market opportuni- 
ties for them. We will also take advantage of the new Farm Bill 
that passed that creates an opportunity for us to expand rural 
manufacturing. Fourteen percent of all American manufacturing is 
related to food and agriculture. We want to expand on that with 
the bio-based product manufacturing opportunities that the Farm 
Bill presents. 

This budget also focuses on innovation. The three innovation in- 
stitutes, focused on antimicrobial resistance, pollinators, and the 
bioproduct manufacturing, will assist and help in preserving our 
agricultural production and expand new uses and opportunities for 
agricultural products. And we will also focus on an effort to do a 
better job of addressing the challenges that the poultry industry in 
particular faces with disease. We have antiquated facilities, which 
is frankly true of our entire Agricultural Research Service (ARS). 

We need a new and creative way to address the challenges of our 
infrastructure, and one way we can do that is by taking a look at 
our unobligated balances, as Representative Farr had suggested, 
allowing us to retain those balances that are within a budget that 
has been approved by this Committee, and use them to upgrade 
our facilities. This would also give us an opportunity to better man- 
age and perhaps reduce the 70 million square feet of space that we 
currently operate, lease, or own. 
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As I shared with you earlier, yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is an opportunity for us to save significant resources by 
rightsizing our rental properties within the capital area and by im- 
proving our lab facilities in ARS. To do that, we need a revenue 
resource that is predictable and one that we can budget from. That 
has been difficult to do. 

So that is the ROI of this budget, reform and results, opportunity 
and innovation. And I would like to point out that this budget, the 
discretionary spending, is about a half a billion dollars less than 
it was when I became Secretary. So I think we have and will con- 
tinue to try to manage this budget in an appropriate way. 

Two additional comments specifically relating to comments that 
you made, Mr. Chairman. We are proud of the work that we are 
doing on SNAP integrity. You mentioned the combined error and 
fraud rate of 4.07 percent. That is at record lows. 

And it needs to be pointed out that we have aggressively pursued 
integrity in these programs. Last year, 42,000 individuals were dis- 
qualified from the program, 1,200 businesses were disqualified, and 
over 733,000 investigations and interviews were conducted to en- 
sure the integrity of this program. 

We are proposing in this b^udget additional resources not only to 
improve our integrity efforts in SNAP, but also to focus on some 
of the other programs, including the crop insurance program, 
where the error rate alone is in excess of 5 percent. 

So we think we are doing the job in terms of oversight and in 
terms of integrity. And I would say that we are working very hard 
on securing our IT systems. Significant improvements have been 
made. When I became Secretary, we had 17 email systems. We now 
have a single email system. That is part of the $1.2 billion that we 
have saved through our administrative services process and Blue- 
print for Stronger Service. 

So I look forward to responding to the questions that the Com- 
mittee has. These are difficult budget times, but there are signifi- 
cant results that come from this budget, and we are going to work 
hard to make sure that the people of rural America and all of 
America are served well by the USDA. 

[The information follows:] 
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statement by 
Thomas J. Vilsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
March 14, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the Administration’s priorities for the Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) and provide you an overview of the President’s 2015 Budget. I am joined 
today by Joseph Glauber, USDA’s Chief Economist, and Michael Young, USDA’s Budget 
Officer. 

Under President Obama’s leadership, the U.S. has reached historic levels of investment in 
rural communities. With this, the agriculture sector has seen strong growth, with farm income 
and agriculture exports both reaching highs not witnessed in decades. Net farm income and net 
cash incomes after adjusting for inflation are at near record levels. Since the President took 
office, agriculture exports have had the strongest five-year period of growth in our Nation's 
history, and set a new record in calendar year 2013 at $144.1 billion. A strong agriculture sector 
is key to strong rural communities, supporting 9.2 percent of jobs in the economy. 

Although the recent agriculture census reports that we have had a strong agricultural 
economy, we continue to face some significant challenges. There is a significant rural 
component to poverty in America. Eighty-five percent of the nation's poorest counties are rural, 
and per capita income in rural America lags behind that in urban areas. Further, populations in 
rural areas are dropping as a lack of new jobs is driving young people away. We continue to 
observe the trend of fewer farmers and aging farmers. In addition, rural communities face more 
complex challenges today because of climate change, which comes with a hefty price tag. 
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Drought alone was estimated to cost the U.S. $50 billion from 201 1 to 2013. The fire season is 
significantly longer than it was three decades ago. Such risks have implications not only for 
agricultural producers, but for all Americans. 

We must continue our efforts to build on our success and advance new ideas to address 
the challenges that rural America continues to confront. The Budget before you today delivers 
on the President’s commitment to provide results, expand opportunity for all Americans, invest 
in innovation, and make reforms aimed at improving services and fiscal responsibility. 

USDA has made a concerted effort to deliver results for the American people, even under 
the constrained budget mandated by the Budget Control Act. USDA has made substantial, year- 
over-year gains in expanding credit opportunities for farmers and ranchers. We expanded crop 
insurance to more than 400 crop types, saved millions of dollars and provided risk management 
opportunities to specialty crops and organic crops. We have supported small businesses by 
providing job training, business development opportunities, strategic community planning and 
other resources. As I mentioned earlier, we helped boost exports to a record level by breaking 
down trade barriers and promoting US agricultural products. 

USDA housing programs have been successful at keeping rural residents in their homes 
by allowing current borrowers to take advantage of historically low interest rates. Since 2009, 
USDA has helped more than 804,000 rural families buy, refinance, or repair a home. We did 
this while gaining efficiencies in the programs and increasing the fees making the guarantee 
program less costly to the taxpayers. 

We are proud of our record to support increased demand for renewable fuels. USDA has 
invested in the creation of advanced biorefineries across the nation; developed a unique 
partnership with the U.S. Navy and Department of Energy to procure new biofuels for marine 
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and aviation use; and boosted markets for nearly 3,000 U.S. companies that are producing 
biobased products from homegrown materials. USDA has provided financial assistance to 
farmers, ranchers and rural small businesses to purchase and install renewable energy systems 
and make energy-efficiency improvements that have created or saved an estimated 9.2 billion 
kWh of electricity since 2009. USDA also has entered into unique public-private sector 
partnerships to expand wood energy use, which will help improve the safety and health of our 
nation's forests and support job creating renewable energy production. 

USDA’s conservation efforts have helped us mitigate the negative impacts of the drought 
and are helping producers to manage climate change. USDA has enrolled a record number of 
acres in conservation programs that have saved millions of tons of soil and improved water 
quality and have contributed to the national effort to preserve habitat for wildlife and protect the 
most sensitive ecological areas. USDA has partnered with more than 500,000 farmers, ranchers 
and landowners on these conservation projects since 2009 - a record number. In addition to 
protecting cropland and critical habitats, conservation strengthens outdoor recreation, which adds 
more than $640 billion every year to our economy. Building on these efforts, the 
Administration entered into a historic agreement with Minnesota to develop programs for 
farmers designed to increase the voluntary adoption of conservation practices by giving them 
regulatory certainty that they will not be asked to take additional conservation actions over the 
life of the agreement. We are working with other States to expand the use of these agreements. 

In the face of drought and the increasing threat of wildfires, I recently announced the first 
ever Regional Hubs for Risk Adaptation and Mitigation to Climate Change. These Climate Hubs 
will address increasing risks such as fires, invasive pests, devastating floods, and crippling 
droughts on a regional basis, aiming to translate science and research into information to farmers. 
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ranchers, and forest landowners on ways to adapt and adjust their resource management. In 
support of the President’s goal to find lasting conservation solutions for some of the most 
challenging problems, USDA has undertaken a range of innovative new landscape-scale 
initiatives aimed at restoring land and water. More than 1 .6 million acres have been enrolled in 
landscape scale initiatives in an “all lands” strategy for enhancing water resources. 

The Department has also helped a record number of people in need by ensuring that they 
have access to sufficient food and a healthful diet. The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) helps millions of low-income Americans put food on the table, more than half 
of whom are children, the elderly or people with disabilities. The cornerstone of the nutrition 
assistance safety net, SNAP kept nearly 5 million people, including 2.2 million children, out of 
poverty in 2012. This Administration has achieved historically high payment accuracy rates in 
SNAP, among the best in the Federal government, and the Budget includes additional 
investments in SNAP program integrity. 

USDA continues to improve and enhance the school food environment such as providing 
performance-based increases of 6 cents per lunch for schools meeting the new meal standards, 
the first real increase in 30 years. We have published new standards for snack foods in schools 
that preserve flexibility for time-honored traditions like fundraisers and bake sales, and provide 
ample transition time for schools. We have also issued a final rale to allow food packages for 
the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) to better 
reflect current nutrition science and dietary recommendations, support breastfeeding, provide 
participants with more variety of foods, and provide WIC State agencies with greater flexibility 
in prescribing food packages to accommodate participants with cultural food preferences. To 
increase access to nutritious food, we have increased the number of farmers markets and made it 
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easier to use SNAP electronic benefits transfer (EBT) cards at those markets and facilitated 
direct farm-to-school marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Food for Progress and the McGovem-Dole International Food for Edueation and Child 
Nutrition Program provided benefits to more than 10.5 million people overseas in 2013, a record 
number. Also, following upon the positive reforms enacted in 20 1 4 that mainly address 
development food aid, the Administration is seeking to enable P.L. 480 Title II to reach 2 million 
more people in emergency crises within the same resources and with more timely responses. 
These reforms provide a more agile and modem approach to global food assistance, pairing the 
continued purchase of the best of American agriculture with the flexibility of interventions such 
as increased local and regional purchase, cash transfers, and electronic vouchers. The Budget 
proposes the authority to use up to 25 percent of Title II resources for these types of flexible 
emergency interventions that have proven to be so critical to effective responses in complex and 
logistically difficult emergencies such as Syria and Typhoon Haiyan. 

Within the President’s Feed the Future initiative to enhance longer-term food security, we 
are also working with developing countries to facilitate the adoption of emerging technologies 
that hold the promise of improving agricultural productivity by creating crops that better tolerate 
drought, toxicity, disease, pests and salinity. These efforts contribute to economic growth and 
food security. 

We have been implementing a series of policies aimed at preventing foodbome illnesses 
before they happen by targeting and eliminating contaminated products before they come to 
market. For example, in FY 201 1, FSIS implemented stricter Salmonella and Campylobacter 
performance standards to reduce these pathogens in turkeys and young chickens. In FY 2012, 
FSIS began testing raw beef products for six additional strains of shiga-toxin producing E. coll 
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and prohibiting any product found positive from entering commerce, consistent with FSIS testing 
and policies for E. coli 0157:H7. In FY 2013, FSIS redesigned its sampling program to improve 
detection of E. coli 0 1 57:H7 in regulated produets to further protect the public from foodbome 
hazards. We also took the common sense aetion to hold any product being tested for adulterant 
until the test results are received. FSIS began a new program to test comminuted chicken and 
turkey products for Salmonella and Campylobacter. FSIS intends to develop new performance 
standards for comminuted products based on the results of this testing and risk assessment 
analysis. In December, 2013, FSIS announced its Salmonella Action Plan which outlines 
additional steps the Agency intends to take to address Salmonella, including developing 
Salmonella performance standards for chicken parts based on FSIS baseline results. FSIS has 
seen declines in the total number of illnesses attributed to FSlS-regulated products — between 
FY 201 1 and FY 2013, the total number of such illnesses fell 13 percent, which equates to about 
64,000 illnesses over the two-year period. 

With passage of the Farm Bill, we have a great opportunity to build upon these results by 
bringing an enhanced array of authorities and resources needed to address the on-going 
challenges faced by rural America and provide a foundation to help rural communities prosper, 
enhance the resiliency of forests and private working lands and ensure access to a safe, diverse 
and nutritious food supply. It restores disaster assistance and invests in programs to help 
beginning, small and socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers. Our communities will have 
additional resources and new tools to take advantage of new economic opportunities and create 
jobs. It provides access to nutritious food to those that need it. The potential of new products, 
production methods, and discoveries will be strengthened through new agricultural research. 
Renewed conservation efforts will protect our natural resources and create new tourism options. 
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The Farm Bill will support the next generation of farmers and ranchers, while achieving 
meaningful reform and billions of dollars in savings. USDA’s dedicated employees are hard at 
work to implement the bill effectively and expeditiously. 

The President's 2015 USDA budget proposal builds on the Farm Bill and focuses on 
creating jobs and building a foundation for future economic growth within the constrained levels 
of funding. Three months ago, through the Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 (BBA), Congress 
came together on a bipartisan basis and took an important first step toward replacing the 
damaging cuts caused by sequestration with longer-term reforms. Recognizing the importance 
of the two-year budget agreement Congress reached in December, the President’s Budget 
adheres to the BBA’s discretionary funding levels for 2015. 

USDA’s total budget for 20 1 5 we are proposing before this Subcommittee is 
$141.4 billion, of which approximately $122.4 billion is mandatory funding. The majority of 
these funds support crop insurance, nutrition assistance programs, farm commodity and trade 
programs and a number of conservation programs. The Budget includes funds to fully support 
estimated participation levels for SNAP and Child Nutrition Programs. 

For discretionary programs of interest to this Subcommittee, our budget proposes 
$19 billion, approximately $242 million below the 2014 enacted level. That level fully funds 
expected participation in WIC. It includes the funding needed to meet our responsibility for 
providing inspection services to the Nation’s meat and poultry establishments. The Budget also 
includes over $1 billion to renew approximately 243,000 outstanding contracts for rental 
assistance. We appreciate the Subcommittee’s on-going support for this program. For 2015, we 
are proposing changes to the operation of the Rental Assistance Program to ensure its long term 
viability. 
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The Budget creates new opportunities and continues to give a priority to spurring 
investment in rural businesses that want to take advantage of emerging markets. The 2015 
Budget reproposes the consolidation of several rural development programs into an economic 
development grant program designed to assist small and emerging private businesses and 
cooperatives in rural areas with populations of 50,000 or less. This program is needed to 
improve our ability to leverage private sector resources aimed at developing regional economies. 
The Budget would also give rural businesses more access to capital by shifting funding from 
traditional loan programs to venture capital type fimding that offers a more diverse array of 
financial products. The 2015 Budget supports loans and grants programs that aid in the 
development of food retailers in urban and rural food deserts and food hubs for locally- and 
regionally-produced products, including dedicated funding for the Healthy Food Financing 
Initiative authorized in the recent farm bill. We double grant funding to increase broadband 
access in the rural communities that are least likely to have broadband infrastructure needed for 
economic development. 

We understand the new opportunities in rural America that the biobased economy 
provides. In addition to the mandatory funding provided by the 2014 Farm Bill, discretionary 
funding is requested for the Rural Energy for America Program to provide financing for the 
purchase of renewable energy systems. We also propose $ 1 billion to support environmental 
upgrades to existing fossil fuel electric generation facilities and target electric funding to 
supporting renewable energy projects to significantly reduce carbon emissions. 

The budget request also meets the growing demand for farm credit with sufficient 
funding to serve over 40,000 producers in 2015 seeking to finance operating expenses, to acquire 
a farm, or keep an existing one. Approximately 85 percent of the funding will be targeted to new 
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and beginning fanners and ranchers, including our Nation’s veterans, so that we can ensure that 
our country’s next generation of growers and producers get off to a good start. 

The Budget supports our continuing efforts to improve access to nutritious foods and 
promote healthy diets. In 2013, USDA and its partners well exceeded our goal to provide 5 
million additional meals than in 2012 to eligible low-income children through summer meal 
programs. Although encouraging, there are more than 21 million such children participating in 
school meal programs and fewer than 3 million who receive Summer Food Service Program 
meals when school is not in session, which indicates many kids may not be getting adequate 
nutrition during the summer. A key investment in 2015 is $30 million for summer food EBT 
demonstration projects, which test the extent to which providing extra benefits through SNAP 
and WIC EBT over the summer for households with school-aged children reduces food 
insecurity. The summer EBT pilots funded by this Committee in 2010 are showing real promise 
in reducing hunger and improving nutrition, and the Budget proposes to build on that success. 
The Budget also requests additional funding for school equipment grants, to help our schools 
prepare and serve healthy meals. 

The 2015 Budget makes strategic investments that further innovation and encourage 
creative approaches to solving rural America’s most pressing challenges. Our budget emphasizes 
research that will tackle major, crosscutting issues facing farmers, including food safety, 
renewable energy, climate change and pollinator health, and offer genetic resources and tools to 
increase agricultural resiliency and enhance food production. The 2015 Budget includes a 
significant investment for the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI). We are also 
proposing the creation of three Innovation Institutes, public-private partnerships that will focus 
on emerging challenges to agriculture. These institutes will address the decline of pollinator 
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health, bio-manufacturing and bioproducts development, and anti-microbial resistance research. 
In addition to the institute for pollinator health, the President’s Budget requests an additional $20 
million in USDA’s budget for a multi-agency initiative to respond to the urgent problem of the 
decline of pollinator populations. USDA’s activities will be coordinated with other departments. 
The Budget also includes funding to begin the planning and design of the 2017 Census of 
Agriculture. 

Because the BBA levels are not sufficient to expand opportunity to all Americans or to 
drive the growth our economy needs, the President’s 2015 Budget includes a separate, fully paid 
for $56 billion Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative. The Initiative identifies additional 
discretionary investments that can spur economic progress, promote opportunity, and strengthen 
national security. For USDA, the Initiative includes $155 million to design and construct 
facilities to replace the outmoded Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory in Athens, Georgia. 

An additional $60 million is included for AFRI, as well as an additional $20 million for formula 
research grant programs that would be available on a competitive basis. Finally, as part of the 
Climate Resilience Fund, $100 million would be provided through the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service to enhance support for private landowners to manage landscape and 
watershed planning for increased resilience and risk reduction. 

The President’s Budget proposal includes reforms needed to meet tight discretionary 
caps, while ensuring that USDA's millions of customers across rural America receive stronger 
service. These include efforts to reduce administrative costs, streamline operations, and improve 
program integrity. Since 2010, USDA has implemented numerous measures to increase 
efficiency and reduce spending to absorb uncontrollable costs and manage significant reductions 
to discretionary funding. We have done this by aggressively implementing our Blueprint for 
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Stronger Service, which has achieved almost $1.2 billion of savings and efficiencies. We will 
build on these efforts in 20 1 5 by consolidating leased and owned office space and requesting 
authority to use expired, unobligated funds to invest in facilities and other capital needs to better 
manage the Department. 

For 2015, we will improve our capacity to help produces and rural communities that we 
serve. We will continue efforts to modernize the farm program delivery system through a Model 
Service Center concept to ensure offices are strategically located and have adequate staffing and 
equipment to strengthen services to producers. Savings from the consolidation of 250 Farm 
Service Agency offices would be re-invested in the modernization effort. A Rural Corps, 
comprising economic development professionals, will be placed in 10 high-need areas to provide 
technical assistance and hands-on support at the local level. This model will increase the 
likelihood that investments in infrastructure and economic development are strategic, creating 
jobs and long-term economic benefits within in the region. 

Throughout the Farm Bill process, the Administration has advocated for comprehensive 
legislation that provides meaningful reforms. We are pleased that many of these reforms have 
been adopted in the Farm Bill; however, we believe further reforms are warranted to reduce the 
cost of the crop insurance program. The proposals represent a balanced approach to reducing the 
cost of the program, while maintaining a strong safety net to protect producers from natural 
disasters and price fluctuations. 

Funding for selected programs is reduced or terminated and resources are reallocated to 
targeted investments in priority programs and infrastructure to support sustainable economic 
growth. Further, discretionary spending is partially offset through about $1.5 billion of proposed 
limits on selected mandatory programs and other adjustments. 
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Our budget is roughly $400 million less than it was when 1 became Secretary in 2009. I 
can assure you that we have done and are doing everything we can to make USD A a more 
efficient operation without limiting service to our stakeholders. We will continue to work to be 
as efficient as possible, and look to you to provide us the flexibility we need to be able to use our 
resources most effectively. 

At this time, I will be glad to answer questions you may have on our budget proposals. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

SCHOOL MEAL WAIVER PROCESS 

And what we will do is again we will proceed on. Probably it is 
going to be another 15 or 20 minutes before we have any votes. So 
we will proceed as long as we can, and then we will return after 
the votes. 

Let me start out with something that was in the fiscal year 2014 
Omnibus. Language was included to direct the USDA to establish 
a waiver process for schools that are finding that the implementa- 
tion of the school breakfast and the competitive food regulations 
are too costly. Chairman Kline of the Education and Workforce 
Committee and I sent a letter asking that you act quickly to put 
this waiver into place. And if there is no objection, I would like to 
also enter into the record a letter from the School Nutrition Asso- 
ciation supporting the waiver. 

[The information follows:] 
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SCHOOL 

NUTRITION 

AttSOOATiON 


March 7, 2014 

The Honorable Tom Viisack 
Secretary 

United States Department of Agriculture 
1400 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20250 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

On behalf of the School Nutrition Association (SNA) and its 55,000 members, we are pleased that President Obama 
signed into law the Consolidated Appropriations Act for FY 2014, P.L 113-76. As you know, the legislation provides 
USDA with a directive to establish a waiver process that will provide local schools with an option to delay the 
implementation of new school breakfast and competitive foods nutrition requirements if the regulations prove too 
costly. Since the directive requires the process to be completed within 90 days of enactment, SNA is most interested In 
the status of this effort. Given that we are fast approaching the deadline of April 17, 2014, we look forward to 
informing our school nutrition professional members about the process for applying for this waiver. 

SNA believes It is critical that this waiver directive be ready by April 17 to allow schools to apply before the start of the 
2014-2015 School Year on July 1. As you know, while many of our members have already successfully implemented the 
school lunch, breakfast and the forthcoming competitive foods rules, others could use another year to better prepare. 
SNA would also encourage the Department to take into consideration as it develops the waiver, that It be simple, 
streamlined, and not overly burdensome so that SFAs can successfully complete the waiver In a reasonable amount of 
time. 

Since the passage of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA), School Food Authorities (SFAs) have continued to take 
great pride In providing our students with healthful and tasty meals to more than 30 million students each school day. 
However, the yearly changes have placed an undue ^nanciai and administrative burden on operators and industry alike. 
Thus, this waiver will allow certain schools the option to have more time to prepare their districts, schools, and students. 

Secretary Viisack, SNA appreciates our positive working relationship with USDA and the Food and Nutrition Services 
Division. We are grateful for the opportunity to discuss the many changes required by HHFKA and look forward to 
continuing this relationship as we prepare for Child Nutrition Reauthorization in 2015. 

Sincerely, 


Leah Schmidt, SNS Patricia Montague, CAE 

President Chief Executive Officer 


cc: SNA Board of Directors 
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Mr. Aderholt. And let me just say one of the paragraphs in 
here from the School Nutrition Association says, “Since the passage 
of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, school food authorities have 
continued to take great pride in providing our students with help- 
ful and tasty meals to more than 30 million students each school 
day. However, the yearly changes have placed an undue financial 
and administrative burden on operators and industry alike. Thus, 
the waiver will allow certain schools the option to have more time 
to prepare their districts, schools, and students.” 

I know you have sent a letter to us. I literally just received it 
this morning right before I walked into the hearing, so I hadn’t 
really had a chance to look at that. But could you tell me about 
how you could possibly implement a waiver like that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the question. I 
think it is important to point out that school districts have received 
the benefit of a 6 cent increase as a result of the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act. We obviously respect very much the directive from 
Congress. Ninety percent of school districts across the United 
States have embraced it and are currently being certified in terms 
of their participation in the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act and the 
nutritional standings are improving. So we are focused now on the 
10 percent that are having a bit more difficulty. We want to help 
those 10 percent. 

The Richard B. Russell National School Act basically makes it 
literally impossible for us to provide the waiver that you have re- 
quested. By express language in that statute we are prohibited 
from granting a waiver. And I will quote from the statute. “The 
Secretary may not grant a waiver under this subsection that in- 
creases Federal costs or that relates to. A, the nutritional content 
of meals served, and under paragraph sub J, the sale of competitive 
foods.” Your letter was directed both to the breakfast program and 
the nutritional standards and to the sale of competitive foods. 

We are trying to help those school districts. We recently an- 
nounced $5.5 million in grants under our Smarter School Lunch- 
room program. This is going to provide $50,000 to each State and 
to assist in competitive grants up to $350,000 for districts and for 
school associations and for departments of education to assist and 
help the other 10 percent of schools that are having a more difficult 
time. 

Where there has been an opportunity for us to be a bit flexible, 
as in the case of protein content of meals, we have been able to do 
that. We initially proposed some changes. We then made those 
changes in terms of protein content and portion size permanent. 
We will continue to look for ways to help the 10 percent of schools 
that are having a difficult time. But unless this law changes, Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think I have the statutory authority to be able 
to do what you would like us to do. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, needless to say, we are getting feedback 
from our schools that they want to see some kind of waiver. Schools 
are searching for some type of relief. But I do note that the Farm 
Bill explicitly prohibits tJSDA from advertising and recruiting for 
SNAP, but you were quoted as saying that we will find a creative 
way to make sure people know about the program. 
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I guess my question, if you really wanted to, I could think maybe 
you could find some creative ways to implement this waiver. And 
the intent of the language is not to permanently waive the stand- 
ards and requirements of the law, it is a process to delay and give 
more time for schools to comply with the regulation. 

In fact, USDA provided a similar delay for the breakfast require- 
ments when it issued the final regulation on the new school meal 
standard. I quote, “Most notably, this final rule provides additional 
time for the implementation of the school breakfast requirement 
and modifies those requirements in a manner that reduces the esti- 
mated cost for breakfast changes as compared to the proposed 
rule.” 

Mr. Secretary, these challenges are not going away, and I would 
hope that you work together with us to try to find ways to help 
these school cafeterias. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, I think we are willing to find 
ways. And we will be happy to work with this Committee and with 
you to look for ways. I think the law is pretty explicit as it relates 
to the waiver of the program in terms of nutrition standards and 
competitive foods. But we are more than happy, and I think we 
have shown in the past a willingness to be flexible. 

I would point out, I think the SNAP situation is a bit different 
simply because I think there is a difference between educating and 
advocating. And I think what Congress was attempting to tell us 
is that you didn’t want us to incent or encourage recruitment of 
people to go out and search for people to qualify for SNAP. I am 
not sure that you intended to prevent us from educating people 
about the existence of the program. 

One of the concerns that we have had about this program is that 
when I became Secretary only 52 percent of eligible folks partici- 
pated in the program, and that was because a number of States 
were not really doing a very good job of letting folks at least know 
that the program existed. Today, that participation rate is about 80 
percent. So, you know, I think we will obviously work with you on 
waivers and on flexibilities within whatever statutory responsibil- 
ities we have. 

Mr. Aderholt. Yeah. Well, we want to work together because, 
like I said, I am hearing a great pushback, and it is a very real 
concern out there among schools. And they are very, very con- 
cerned about it. And I want to relay that to you, because as a Rep- 
resentative and hearing from these school cafeterias, they are very, 
very concerned. 

So, Mr. Farr. 


WIG FOOD PACKAGE 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think I will 
follow up on your question. There is a lot of concern. And it is be- 
cause, frankly, if you look into the law like I have, our idea of get- 
ting nutritional food to the children in this country is absolutely a 
smart thing to do. The problem is Congress has micromanaged this 
program where every child who walks into a cafeteria has to first 
of all be means tested. You don’t do that when they get on the bus. 
You don’t do that when they walk into the library. But if they are 
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going to walk into a food area, they have got to he means tested 
so that we can tell which kid gets free or reduced lunch payments. 

And then we go on to dictate the portion size, the nutritional con- 
tent. We even last year went so far, because of special interests, 
the potato lobby here, this Congress ordered you, worked out, sort 
of mitigated the language between the Senate and the House to fig- 
ure out how to make white potatoes a nutritional item as part of 
the WIC food program. And I think we asked you in our legislation, 
the language saying we expected you to amend the rules governing 
the WIC program to include, in effect, white potatoes in the WIC 
food package. 

We asked for a report from you if you chose not to amend the 
rules, and I think Under Secretary Concannon recently sent us 
that report. I suspect that we are going to be back there with the 
same members of the Committee, same issue. They didn’t win last 
year, they are going to be back again this year. And I just won- 
dered, we never got a chance to hear your viewpoint. It was added 
after this Committee had done its work. It was in the full Com- 
mittee. What are your views on this issue? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Congressman, I think it is important to 
point out that we approached the Institute of Medicine to ask for 
advice as to how to structure a WIC program that would provide 
supplemental assistance and nutrition for women, infants, and chil- 
dren. They took their job very seriously. They made a set of rec- 
ommendations. And the recommendations were that we should 
focus on nutritious choices in food products that would not nor- 
mally be purchased or not normally be used by women, infants, 
and children. 

The issue with potatoes, white potatoes, and potatoes generally 
is the average American consumes almost 90 pounds of potatoes a 
year. 

Mr. Farr. What is that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Almost 90 pounds of potatoes a year. The av- 
erage American consumes almost 90 pounds. It is like 88.7 pounds 
of potatoes. 

So the Institute believed that it would be appropriate to focus on 
vegetables that weren’t consumed in quite the same level of quan- 
tity. And so they suggested and proposed and directed us to focus 
on green, orange, and red vegetables, which we have done in the 
WIC program. The report that Under Secretary Concannon pro- 
vided essentially says that we have nothing against potatoes, but 
this is a supplemental program. This is supposed to supplement 
what people would otherwise normally buy. And that is why pota- 
toes were not included and why we focus the WIC package on more 
nutritious alternatives that are not normally purchased by women 
for their children. So it is really based on the Institute of Medicine 
recommendation. 

Now, the potato folks say, well, there is additional nutritional in- 
formation. Fair enough. We have asked the Institute of Medicine 
to sort of accelerate their review, they do this periodically, accel- 
erate their review, and if there is additional information or new in- 
formation that has come to light, we will certainly take that into 
consideration. But at this point in time this is really a focus on 
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what will supplement and complement what people are already 
purchasing. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr. In getting back to the school lunch programs and the 
school feeding programs, could we use the appropriate technology — 
you have talked about sort of streamlining the management of 
rural FSA offices and combining them through electronics — is there 
a way where we could essentially, if we have to, if we are not going 
to change these micro requirements of measuring each child each 
day for the amount of food they get and whether it is nutritional 
food, could we begin sort of a barcode system so that the things 
that the Chairman is talking about where the servers are, they are 
just overwhelmed by the amount of work they have to do and the 
limited amount of money they have. 

So can’t we use smart technology to sort of proportion size and 
then make sure that the child who is receiving that proportion is 
also — all those records are kept electronically? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think a couple things. Congressman. 
We are obviously very anxious to work with technology advances 
to modernize our programs. It is an issue of resources, obviously. 
We think the first order of business is to help schools better equip 
themselves to be able to produce food on-site, which is why we have 
had the school equipment grant program. Nearly $200 million has 
already been granted out to schools to improve their equipment 
purchases so they can actually produce food on-site. 

We have also recently launched the Community Eligibility Pro- 
gram. Currently, roughly 3,300 school districts, representing 22,000 
schools and several million children, currently, because of the high 
level of poverty in their school district, rather than forcing them to 
go through this process of deciding who gets free and reduced lunch 
and who doesn’t, essentially everyone is considered and deemed to 
be part of that free and reduced lunch population. So it saves the 
school district the administrative expense and the cost, and en- 
sures that every youngster who should be participating in the pro- 
gram does. 

That may be an opportunity to take a look at that process and 
to determine whether or not that would be an easier way to admin- 
ister these programs. So we are looking at ways to streamline. We 
are looking at ways to improve equipment. And we would be happy 
to work with you on other ideas. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. My time is 
gone. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Rogers. 

SNAP EDUCATION 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, let me ask you about the SNAP program. In your 
budget request you propose that we spend $104.7 billion for food 
stamps. That is a three-and-a-third-billion-dollar increase in 1 
year. I am told that there are some 47 million participants per 
month. And whether you call it education or recruitment, there are 
people out there from the government that are aggressively seeking 
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out people to sign up. And let me ask you where in your budget 
request do you have monies for, quote, “education” on the program? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, we provide several hundred 
million dollars to States through the education and training part 
of the budget that provides them resources to do several things. 
One is to make sure that those who are eligible are aware of the 
existence of the program and to work with us to do a better job of 
connecting the 8 percent of SNAP beneficiaries that are able-bodied 
without dependents to be able to access work opportunities if they 
are aware of jobs that are available. 

One of the great opportunities I think that the Farm Bill pre- 
sents is the ability, with the pilot programs authorized in the Farm 
Bill, for States and for us to do a better job of connecting those 
able-bodied folks to work. I think that will result in a decline in 
the number of people currently receiving SNAP, and we anticipate 
and are projecting a decline because of the improving economy. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you know, the Farm Bill is pretty plain. The 
language is as blunt as you can put it, I think, that no money shall 
be used for the purpose of soliciting, advertising, and recruiting for 
SNAP. And you call it education, b^ut I think the intent of the Bill 
for all practical purposes is a prohibition. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, I think that you are correct, 
there is a prohibition towards using resources to hire people who 
would go out and who would be paid based on the number of people 
that signed up for the program. I think that there were concerns 
expressed about that practice that some States utilized. And I 
think it is important to point out that States administer this pro- 
gram. And so some of the decisions that are being made in terms 
of how to recruit versus how to educate are being made at the 
State level. 

Mr. Rogers. But surely the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
the capability by regulations to tell the States what they can and 
can’t do. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we do, and we are working with them. 
But part of the problem, Mr. Chairman, is that there are some 
folks, when they get into a position in State government, where 
they are happy to have a program, they just simply don’t want peo- 
ple to use it. And that is what we found when I came into this of- 
fice, we found a number of States where the participation rate in 
SNAP was woefully inadequate. There were a lot of people who 
qualified for this program who simply didn’t get in the program. 

I think the key here is, as long as the qualifications are what 
they are, I would hope that we would want, in a perfect world, ev- 
eryone who is qualified for the program using the program and 
participating in the program, as opposed to obviously nobody wants 
people that aren’t qualified to be participating in the program. 
That shouldn’t happen, to the Chairman’s point about integrity and 
mistakes and so forth. We obviously want to continue to reduce 
those. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you know, for good or ill, this item in the 
budget, $104.7 billion out of $144 billion, I mean 80 percent of your 
budget is going, roughly, for the food stamp program. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, can I put this in a slightly dif- 
ferent light, if I could? First of all, I think it is important to under- 
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stand who gets this program. Ninety-two percent of the people re- 
ceiving this program are senior citizens, people with serious dis- 
abilities, children, or those who are actually in the workforce who 
are struggling because they have got a minimum wage job or they 
have a part-time job. So it is helping a substantial number of peo- 
ple who I think are playing by the rules. 

Secondly, this is part of the overall effort to stabilize prices and 
so forth in terms of our agricultural economy, because if people can 
buy more in the grocery store, what we do know is they do indeed 
buy more. And it is clearly an antipoverty program that is effective. 
Records would show that this SNAP program helps to reduce the 
poverty rate and helps to reduce the severity of poverty that folks 
face. So I think it is a successful program. 

Now, the best way to reduce the number, the best way to reduce 
the number is to do a better job of linking people who are able-bod- 
ied who can work and should work to jobs that we know are out 
there. And we do need to do a better job of that, and I think the 
Farm Bill gives us an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. The vote has been called, but I want to recognize 
Mrs. Lowey. We have several minutes before we have to go. 

SUMMER FOOD DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

Mrs. Lowey. A quick question, really following up on some of 
your comments. The budget request includes $30 million to con- 
tinue a demonstration program to provide money for food to poor 
children during summer months, when they are not benefiting from 
school feeding programs. There were very encouraging results from 
the current pilot at a modest cost of about $60 per child per month 
using existing WIC or SNAP/EBT programs. The budget proposes 
to either continue the demonstrations in the same area or go state- 
wide in some smaller States. 

I know it would be very helpful in New York. I think it is an im- 
portant program. Can you tell me what you have learned from the 
existing demonstration program? What do you hope to achieve with 
the 2015 budget proposal? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congresswoman, there are 20 million young- 
sters who are on free and reduced lunch in this country. And unfor- 
tunately, during the summer months, our summer program reaches 
roughly 3 million. So there is obviously a significant delta. 

We want to try to figure out ways in which we can improve the 
nutritional opportunities for these youngsters, because we know it 
is linked as well to their health and to educational achievement. 
So this program has essentially focused on about 100,000 young- 
sters. It has ramped up over the period of the last couple of years. 
As you mentioned, it provides $60 a month for these youngsters to 
buy additional food. 

What we have found is that it helps to reduce food insecurity 
among that population by 33 percent, which is a fairly significant 
number. What we would like to be able to do is to ramp this up. 
We think we can still get those same kinds of benefits even if the 
overall amount of the benefit per month is slightly less than $60. 
We think we can still get significant benefits. But we would like 
to expand it. We would like to see what this would look like on a 
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statewide basis, above and beyond the 10 States and tribal areas 
that it currently is operating in. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just want to say I am totally supportive of this 
program. It is hard to believe that you go from 20 million that re- 
ceive free lunch to 100,000 youngsters now. And I do hope we can 
continue to support this, to expand it. By the way, the first pro- 
gram I ran when I was working for the State was hiring the unem- 
ployed to use government subsidies to cook, using the government 
subsidies. And they had wonderful free lunches. We used them in 
the summer program and the winter program. We will talk further 
about it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Again, we apologize for the votes. But as 
you know, that is out of our control. So we will take a recess for 
about 25 minutes, and then we will reconvene. So thank you for 
your patience with us. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. We are back and we will begin with Mr. 
Latham. 


USDA SUPPORT FOR FARMERS 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome, Mr. Secretary. This is my last time probably to be 
here with you, and I guess I want to make a couple observations. 
Going back with the Clinton Administration, the Bush Administra- 
tion, I had always heard from farmers that they felt that the De- 
partment was supporting them, that that was their advocates in 
Washington for the farmers was the Department of Agriculture. 

I will just have to say I hear, every time I meet with farmers, 
talk with them one on one, that there is a huge change. They don’t 
think the Department is on their side. When you look at things like 
the Department of Labor, when they come out with a proposed rule 
so that farm kids can’t help their parents on the farm, the first re- 
sponse from you and the Department basically is in support of the 
Department of Labor, rather than the farm and farm families. 

The Department, I mean, you have got a lot of livestock pro- 
ducers out there. The Department talks about meatless Monday, 
and the message that that sends to them, what should be the De- 
partment’s constituency, is that you are against them; you are not 
with them. 

When they are inundated with regulations from EPA, whether it 
be under the Clean Water Act, particulates with the Clean Air Act 
and dust, we don’t hear anything in opposition from the Depart- 
ment to support the farmers themselves and their positions. 

The renewable fuel standard coming out, and I would like to 
know what advice or counsel or what the Department’s position is. 
It is going to be devastating to a lot of people in rural Iowa, cer- 
tainly, and a lot of places across the Midwest and throughout the 
country as far as agriculture. 

But I just am, leaving here, it is very, very disappointing to see 
the change in attitude at the Department toward what should be 
their constituents, the farmers themselves. You know, this is some- 
thing that is obviously near and dear to my heart with my back- 
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ground coming from a big town of Alexander, 165 people, living in 
the suburbs on the farm outside of town. 

But there is a change. There is a huge change. And I hear it 
every day. And I don’t know if you want to respond. I have got, we 
have a luncheon — that is why I have a ^een tie on, we have got 
the Irish Ambassador here. I don’t know if you have any response, 
but it is very discouraging to me. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Congressman, I am surprised by your 
comments, and I do want to respond, because I think they merit 
a response. With reference to the Department of Labor, this De- 
partment basically suggested that it was not the appropriate ap- 
proach and that we suggested it was an opportunity for us to better 
educate folks about public safety and farm safety, generally, and 
we worked with the Labor Department to get that rule pulled and 
to create an alternative approach. 

Mr. Latham. Wasn’t your first response, though, in your tweet 
in support of 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Latham. What they were doing? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, no. Our first response. Congressman, was 
to suggest that there was a better way to do this and that we work 
with the Department to find a better way. And we are working 
with Penn State and a number of other land grant universities to 
develop a curriculum that will make it easier, and we worked with 
the Farm Bureau and the National Farmers Union, you can talk 
to Bob Stallman and Roger Johnson and others who were in the 
room with me when that alternative was proposed. 

As it relates to Meatless Monday, I was very critical of that effort 
and immediately so. It was pulled immediately. It wasn’t some- 
thing that I sanctioned. And I would point out that livestock ex- 
ports are at record levels under this Administration. Every dollar 
that we spend in promotion is generating $35 in trade. We are at 
record levels of agricultural trade and record levels of farm income. 

In terms of the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), we are 
obviously working with them on waters of the U.S. to make sure 
they fully understand and appreciate exactly what will and will not 
happen based on what they are looking at. We have encouraged the 
EPA to talk with farmers and we have arranged for meetings to 
take place between farm groups and the EPA Administrator. We 
have arranged and suggested that the EPA Administrator go out 
and talk to farmers. 

The dust rule doesn’t exist, and you know it. 

As far as the Renewable Fuel Standard (RFS) is concerned, we 
are working with the EPA so they fully understand and appreciate 
the current situation relative to gas. When the RFS was estab- 
lished, as you well know, it was based on the assumption that 
there would be increased gas utilization by Americans; that has not 
necessarily been the case. What we are focused on is making sure 
that there are continued opportunities to expand exports of eSianol 
and continued capacity to have higher blends. 

In fact, I have spoken directly to Governor Branstad in our home 
State about a joint effort to encourage more E85 tanks. I find it in- 
teresting that Congress made it more difficult for us to do that, 
when you essentially restricted us from using Rural Energy for 
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America Program (REAP) funds for blender pumps, but we will fig- 
ure a way to continue to help expand opportunity for higher blends. 

So I am happy to visit with those farmers who express dis- 
appointment to you. That is not what I hear, and so, obviously, we 
must be talking to different groups. 

Mr. Latham. I think we are probably talking to the same people, 
but 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t think we are. Congressman. With all 
due respect, I don’t think we are. 

Mr. Latham. Well, I know what I know, and it is very disheart- 
ening to me to see the change in the relationship. There is an abso- 
lute feeling out in the country that the Department sides more 
with EPA, that it takes the orders from above and is not advo- 
cating for farmers and that is 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is just not true. That is just not true. 

Mr. Latham. That reality — perception can be reality if it is not, 
but that is the reality of the situation. 

Anyway, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will have to ex- 
cuse myself here. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

Opening Statement — M s. DeLauro 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. Eirst, let me thank you for your work 
to preserve, to strengthen the integrity of the WIC program and a 
science-based food package that is essential to improving the 
health of our kids. 

Secondly, I would like to quickly applaud, if I can, the Governors 
in the six States, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, Montana, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania, and thank them for making up the dif- 
ference in the Eood Stamp Program and understanding how criti- 
cally important it is to vulnerable populations. 

On this issue, because I want to move to another one quickly, I 
just might add, in light of the education commentary that we have 
heard here today, it is interesting to note that ESA, these are news 
releases from Earm Services Agency (ESA) which come out regu- 
larly: “USDA Reminds Producers of Approaching Deadline on CRP 
General Signup”; “SURE Disaster Deadline Approaches for 2011 
Crops”; “Earmers and Ranchers are Reminded that the Signup Pe- 
riod for Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payments for 2009 
Losses has Opened”; “Enrollment Reminder for Directing Counter- 
Cyclical Payments and Other ESA Programs.” 

My God, if we can be getting notices out for all of these other 
efforts, we sure ought to be able to get notices out and education 
out to our farmers about dealing with their participating in the 
Eood Stamp Program. 

Let me move to another area, Mr. Secretary, and that is, again, 
thank you for the restriction prohibiting domestic horse slaughter. 
I thank Jack Kingston for coming by and mentioning it. 

POULTRY SLAUGHTER MODERNIZATION 

But on a different area, why is the Department so intent on mov- 
ing forward with the proposed poultry modernization rule and 
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given the reality associated with this proposal. The rule is based 
on a program, the Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Points 
HACCP-based Inspection Model Project, or HIMP, GAO twice 
found to have no food safety benefits. Over 15 years, USDA’s Food 
Safety and Inspection Service has been running pilot programs in 
25 chicken and turkey processing plants called the HACCP-based 
Inspection Model Project. The project has been assessed twice by 
U.S. Government Accountability Office. Both times FSIS failed to 
convince investigators of any food safety benefits. 

Also, their commentary was that there is no data collected over 
the 15-year run of this program that demonstrates any reduction 
in food-borne pathogens, like Salmonella and Campylobacter. The 
study cited by FSIS has suggested a reduction in Salmonella when 
more offline microbial testing is performed. No provisions in the 
modernization plan for mandating, for mandating microbial testing 
for Salmonella and Campylobacter, the two pathogens most com- 
monly associated with raw poultry. 

Further, there were limitations in the data that was found by 
GAO in the report on chicken plants. There wasn’t even a report 
on the pilot program at turkey plants. FSIS has said that it plans 
to address some of these limitations as it works to complete the 
final rule. The question here is, shouldn’t USDA be addressing 
these data limitations so that we better understand the implica- 
tions, including on food safety, before we move forward with the 
rule? 

And I have said nothing about worker safety or any of the other 
areas that come into play with this effort. So that is a first ques- 
tion on this effort. 

The GAO further states, quote, “Without complete disclosure 
from FSIS, the public, including stakeholders, do not have complete 
and accurate information to inform their comments on the proposed 
rule and provide them with a clearer understanding of the poten- 
tial impacts of the final rule.” 

Again, shouldn’t we be more transparent with the public, work 
with stakeholders concerning the implications on food safety, work- 
er safety and the treatment of animals before we move forward on 
this rule? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congresswoman, thank you for asking the 
question. I guess I have a slightly different view of this rule than 
what you have just outlined. I spent some time yesterday actually 
taking a look at the rule and reading it, and what I know from my 
reading is that we have had a 13-year history with the 25 plants 
that you mentioned. 

There has recently been a review of data concerning those 25 
plants, and I believe that the professionals at the Food Safety and 
Inspection Service (FSIS) are confident in saying that there has 
been an increase of compliance with safety standards equal to or 
fewer product safety issues in those plants than the general plants 
that we have and the other processes that we use, and equal to and 
fewer worker-safety issues in those plants based on the data. 

This is a voluntary program. It is a program that would be 
phased in. It would provide more inspections offline where we 
know pathogens attach. It would require more verification of com- 
pliance with standard operating procedures and with Hazard Anal- 
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ysis and Critical Control Points (HACCP) requirements. Line 
speeds have averaged in those plants about 131 birds per minute. 
There is obviously a difference between line speed and inspection 
and processing as it relates to workers safety. 

The processing, which is where the workers safety issues arise, 
really is a function of equipment; it is a function of facility layout, 
the number of lines, the flock condition, and the number of employ- 
ees involved. And the rule would provide that if there are compli- 
ance problems and process problems, that we would be able to shut 
the process down. 

It would require new microbiological testing and recordkeeping 
that currently doesn’t exist. And it would make strong rec- 
ommendations relative to worker safety, a prompt reporting of inju- 
ries, training, early detection, routine surveillance, quick mitiga- 
tion of problems concerning worker safety, and an injury preven- 
tion program would be recommended. A complaint procedure would 
be set up. Our workers would have opportunities to take a look, 
and if they saw a worker condition that was unsafe, they could es- 
sentially report it. 

So, you know, I think that, on balance, we believe this will save 
and prevent roughly 5,200 illnesses a year, and we think the poul- 
try system has not been modernized in 60 years. As was pointed 
out earlier today by a younger staff person, this system was estab- 
lished in 1950, and she said it with such an emphasis as if 1950 
were so long ago. That was the year I was born. It was a while ago. 
And certainly, I have evolved over the period of 63 years, and hope- 
fully, we can evolve a process. And I think we have made an effort 
to listen, and I think when the final rule is proposed, that will re- 
flect itself in proposals that are contained in the 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it true that the poultry com- 
panies will decide their own performance standards, and we are 
providing only guidance? And then the piece of this, which is very 
interesting, is the end of the process. If we find fecal material and 
all these other unbelievable contaminants on the product, that then 
it is dipped in a chemical bath, so that we then deal with whatever 
toxic configuration that is left. 

And we are eliminating inspectors. We are allowing the company 
to put inspectors on. In addition to that, there isn’t a training pro- 
gram set up for inspectors. We will have more time to talk about 
this. I understand my time is done. But I think that there is a vast 
amount of information, and I would hope then you would challenge 
what the GAO was saying, because the GAO reports are very, very 
clear to see no health benefits arising from this, and the further 
understanding that with Salmonella and Campylobacter, we are 
putting ourselves in public health danger. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

Gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Nunnelee. 

DISCRETIONARY AND MANDATORY SPENDING 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for being here, Mr. Secretary. In your testimony, you 
talked about how the discretionary spending under your watch has 
been cut by almost half a billion dollars. And I want to commend 
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you for that. I think working with Chairman Rogers and leadership 
here, we have been successful. But do you have numbers on what 
the mandatory spending has done in that same time period? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We can get you those numbers, Congressman. 
I am sure that it likely has increased, although with the recent 
changes in the Farm Bill, we are expecting mandatory funding to 
actually go down. 

Mr. Nunnelee. My figures show me that the mandatory spend- 
ing has gone up at about the same rate as the discretionary figures 
have gone down. So the net cost is about the same. Does that seem 
consistent with what information you might have? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Can you give me just a second? I want to 
make sure I answer your question accurately. 

Actually, there has been an increase in mandatories during that 
period of about $31 billion. 

Mr. Nunnelee. $31 billion. So we are cutting on the discre- 
tionary side, but while we are doing that, the mandatory continues 
to go up? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the discretionary side is a side that I 
have at least some control over; the mandatory side is, obviously, 
mandatory. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Right. And I just don’t think there is anything 
that better highlights the issues that we are dealing with than 
those two statements, that we have got to continue to work to- 
gether to find a way to reduce the mandatory side of spending, be- 
cause that is what is going to bankrupt this country, all of our 
mandatory spending. 

ECOLOGICALLY RESPONSIBLE DIET 

Moving on to a different topic — I have been reading, interest- 
ingly, some dietary guidelines that have been published, and they 
say that they want to — that they are going to focus on an eco- 
logically responsible diet. And I am just curious, what is an eco- 
logically responsible diet? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think it is important to put this in the 
context, the proper context. As you know, we take a look at dieta^ 
guidelines periodically. We have a series of experts who come in 
and take a look and make a set of recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS) and to USDA in terms 
of those dietary guidelines. 

And historically, not just in this Administration but dating back 
to the Bush Administration, there were a series of factors that 
were looked at in terms of individual decision-making relative to 
diet and food system issues that impacted and affected the avail- 
ability of food. 

So it is, I think, appropriate to take a look, in an overview and 
in a context area, a variety of things that could potentially impact 
the availability of certain foods. So, for example, if you say it would 
be helpful for people to consume fruits and vegetables, that as- 
sumes that fruits and vegetables are going to be available. 

Well, the question is, I think Representative Farr could probably 
tell us more about this, are we going to have as many fruits and 
vegetables available to us this year when a State like California 
that produces 50 percent of the fruits and vegetables is impacted 
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by a drought that is the worst it has seen in, I don’t know, 100 
years? So there is a context for that as it relates to what can we 
recommend, what impacts will there be relative to the availability 
of whatever it is we are going to recommend. 

Mr. Nunnelee. I don’t know that that really answered my ques- 
tion as to what is the definition. We will just be submitting that 
question as to what is the definition of an ecologically responsible 
diet. And what I would encourage you to do is to 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, I am not sure that that is 
what they will ultimately decide. Maybe I should state it another 
way. I don’t think that is the question that the dietary guidelines 
will decide. I think they will make a set of recommendations about 
what a diet should look like in order for people to be healthy. And 
as they develop those recommendations, they are going to take a 
look at a broad array of things in terms of what is sort of the con- 
text of those dietary guidelines. 

So I don’t know that they are necessarily going to tell us what 
that is or even that we have to decide what that is. What they will 
tell us is their recommendation as to what a nutritious and bal- 
anced diet looks like and should look like. 

CATFISH INSPECTION 

Mr. Nunnelee. Final question. The former Farm Bill was very 
explicit. Section 11016 said the USDA was supposed to issue guide- 
lines on catfish inspection within 18 months after enactment in 
2008, and we still don’t have those guidelines. When can we expect 
them? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We will have them in 2014. 

Mr. Nunnelee. In March of 2014 or December? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I don’t mean to be facetious about this, 
sometime between March of 2014 and December, because it has to 
go through a process. We are in the process of finalizing these 
rules. We have gotten and received from Congress, what we re- 
quested, which was a more definitive definition of what catfish con- 
stitutes. I thought that was a relatively simple thing. I didn’t know 
there were 39 or 40 different varieties of catfish; now I know that. 

And it wasn’t clear from the language of the previous Farm Bill 
what Congress intended in terms of whether our inspection should 
be narrow or whether it should be broad. You have now basically 
given us very specific directions that you want a broad definition. 
And that is very helpful to us in completing our process. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

ACTIVE PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I think many of us in Congress are 
very interested in the Department’s development of the new regula- 
tions in connection with the Farm Bill defining the term “active 
personal management” as used in the — make the actively engaged 
and farming determinations beginning in 2015 under the Farm 
Bill. And many of the farmers in my district believe that there is 
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a misconception of exactly what a farmer is and does on a day-to- 
day basis. 

One of my farmers actually said, and I am going to quote, “Most 
farmers would actually much prefer driving a tractor rather than 
doing all of the tasks they face every day. Unfortunately, most 
farmers spend much of their time coordinating with the fertilizer 
guy, talking to the extension agent about soil samples, getting the 
parts to fix the plant or harvester, meeting with a banker, working 
on leases with their landlord or tenants, finding the labor or doing 
the paperwork. Most of us wish we could get back on the tractor. 
That is the easy part of the job.” 

Clearly, farming is not just driving a tractor. And as the Depart- 
ment moves forward, it will be very critically important to carefully 
consider both size, the cropping mix, the regional locations of the 
farms, and the unique characteristics in developing this new defini- 
tion. 

I believe that the conference report provides some excellent 
guidelines for your consideration, and I hope that every effort will 
be made to make certain that throughout the process, there is no 
disruption to the family operations as provided in the statute. 

I would kind of like to get your thoughts on that because, in 
some States, particularly in the southeast, agriculture has a broad 
portfolio and many farms have multiple crops. And of course, farm- 
ing throughout the country, most farm families have a lot of farm 
income. 

And the second part of my question is, when do you expect to 
issue proposed regulations on the actively engaged interpretation, 
particularly given the equally important competing issues that you 
will have to tackle, including implementation of the disaster pro- 
grams and the Price Loss Coverage (PLC) and Agriculture Risk 
Coverage (ARC) programs, which, by the end of 2014 or 2015, or 
when will we have some sense of what that is? 

And how much input will the Department allow for producers to 
actually talk about how they feel about this actively engaged defi- 
nition? Because we would rather get it clarified sooner rather than 
later. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, we expect and anticipate to 
have a proposed rule by the end of this year, the calendar year 
2014 on the issue of actively engaged. And I say proposed rule to 
respond to the part of your question and comment concerning 
input. Obviously, that would give people an opportunity to weigh 
in on what we propose. 

I think it is fair to say we recognize the diversity of American 
agriculture, and we celebrate it. We know that there are small op- 
erations; there are midsized operations; and there are large oper- 
ations. And it depends on where you farm and what you farm in 
terms of the size and scope and what is involved in the manage- 
ment of the farming operation. 

Congress has indeed given us a very narrow lane in terms of 
what our capacity is to define actively engaged by virtue of the re- 
striction that we are not to essentially participate or involve in 
family operations, and there is a fairly broad definition of what a 
family operation is. 
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I think that there was and is a concern on the part of many, an 
appropriate concern, that there are circumstances where folks who 
are really not actually farming and really not actually engaged in 
the management of a farming operation hut who have invested in 
a farming operation, who participate in a very minimal way in de- 
cision-making have been able to qualify for benefits. 

And I think it is appropriate for us to take a look at that, and 
I suspect that is basically going to be the primary focus. But I don’t 
think your family farmers need be concerned about this because of 
the restriction that is contained in the law that you all passed. 

BIOBASED LABELING PROGRAM 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. We will be looking forward to that. 

Let me change gears for a moment and talk about the biobased 
forest products. My district’s rural economy has a strong forest 
product industry, and I am excited that given the changes enacted 
in the Farm Bill, it is clear that forest products are eligible to fully 
participate in the USDA Biobased Label Program. 

As you know, prior to the Farm Bill, there was a “mature mar- 
ket” limitation based on the user of certain wood products. Now 
that companies will be submitting applications for the program, 
will USDA move forward in processing them, despite the regulatory 
mature market limitation, which is now outside the statute, as a 
result of the Farm Bill? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We would anticipate and expect action on 
that sometime in the winter, the latter part of 2014 in terms of our 
ability to incorporate those changes in the Biobased Labeling Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 30 sec- 
onds of additional response. 

We are very sensitive to the challenges that you have alluded to 
in terms of the forest industry, and that is why next week we are 
having a wood conference at USDA that will encourage Federal 
Agencies to take a look at the utilization of wood more effectively 
and more appropriately and more frequently in building projects 
and improvement projects for a variety of reasons, not the least of 
which is that we think we can make the case that it is climate- 
friendly. And with new changes in the structure and design of com- 
posite materials, we think it is, in some cases, can be as strong as 
steel and concrete. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

POTATO EXCLUSION IN WIC PROGRAM 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, I am glad that you referenced the fresh potato ex- 
clusion in the WIC Program. I would think that if folks at the lOM 
wanted to encourage the consumption of vegetables besides pota- 
toes, then that would be a consistent policy at farmers market as 
well as supermarkets. Instead, as it currently stands, WIC vouch- 
ers used at a separate supermarket can’t purchase fresh white po- 
tatoes, nothing processed. But they can be used to purchase those 
same potatoes at a farmers market. I find that a curious inconsist- 
ency. 
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I have a letter, dated March 13, 2014, that I signed along with 
about 65 other Members of the House, including Mr. Rooney and 
Ms. Pingree here on this panel, that expressed continued dis- 
appointment with this unnecessary exclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a copy of that letter for the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Consre£(£( of tfie ^niteti 

^aviit of JRcpreSentatibeS 
iSlae^ingtan, 20515 
March 13, 2014 

The Honorable Tom Vilsack 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
14“' and Independence, NW 
Washington, DC 20250 

Dear Secretary Vilsack: 

The Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 (Public Law 1 13-76), which became law on January 17th, 
was accompanied by an unambiguous statement that it is the expectation of Congress that the Department 
include all varieties of fresh vegetables, as long as they do not contain added sugars, fats, or oils, in the 
Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC). Congress provided 
this directive in response to the unwaixanted exclusion of fresh white potatoes from the WIC program. 

We were disappointed then to see your Department blatantly disregard the very clear direction by 
Congress in continuing to exclude fresh white potatoes from WIC food packages. 

Division A of the joint explanatory statement accompanying the Act provides the expectations of 
Congress as they relate to the implementation of the appropriated funds for the United States Department 
of Agriculture for fiscal year 2014. The directive pertaining to fresh vegetables in WIC is found on pages 
26-27 of the joint explanatory statement. It reads as follows: 

The agreement expects the Secretary to amend 7 CFR 246. 10 in order for state agencies to 
include all varieties of fresh, whole, or cut vegetables, except for vegetables with added sugars, 
fats, oils; provided that inclusion of such vegetables contributes towards meeting the special 
nutritional needs of program participants and increases the availability of low-cost, high nufrient 
alternatives for participants tluoughout the year. 

We believe you have failed to follow the direction Congress provided you in excluding fresh white 
potatoes. 

We are committed to a science-based review process for the food package provided by WIC and believe 
that the program should reflect the most recent Dietary Guidelines for Americans (DGA). In the 
introduction to the 20 1 0 DGA, you and Secretary Sebelius write that “Based on the most recent scientific 

evidence review, this document provides information and advice for choosing a healthy eating pattern 

namely, one that focuses on nutrient-dense foods ” We believe that is exactly what the DGA is 

supposed to do and expect that the information and advice contained therein to be incorporated into the 
WIC program. The 2010 DGA recommends that people increase their consumption of a category of 
vegetables that includes fresh white potatoes. Additionally, the DGA recommends that individuals 
“Choose foods that provide more potassium, [and] dietary fiber...”, both of which are readily available in 
fr-esh white potatoes. Potatoes are cholesterol-free, fat-free, and sodium-free, and can be served in 
countless healthy ways. A medium baked potato contains 15 percent of the daily recommended value of 
dietary fiber, 27 percent of the daily recommended value for vitamin B6, and 28 percent of the daily 
recommended value of Vitamin C. 

We urge you to revisit your decision ba.sed on this information and the clear direction of Congress. 

Best Regards, 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Valadao. Then switching gears a little bit, your budget 
highlights rural opportunities and speaks about the number of 
communities, families and businesses that have been helped by 
USDA Programs. We were all glad that the Rural Development has 
been able to help these communities and families. But I think the 
credit should lie with Congress, instead of the Department. The 
overall budget for Rural Development has been harder hit than any 
other areas in your budget. 

If we enacted your proposal, far fewer communities, families and 
businesses would be helped. Take the Water and Waste Disposal 
account, for example. You have proposed for fiscal year 2015 appro- 
priation of $304 million, which is a 52 percent reduction from the 
levels Congress appropriated in fiscal year 2014. You also proposed 
$304 million in 2014. 

It was hard for businesses to retain jobs or expand without ac- 
cess to clean and affordable water. How does a 52 percent reduc- 
tion for a program that provides crucial infrastructure and where 
there is pretty wide bipartisan support help rural communities? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Congressman, I think it is important to 
point out that we are dealing in the context of this budget in terms 
of sequester and budget reductions and overall caps that we have 
to live within. Fifty percent of the discretionary part of our budget 
is in four categories: it is in the WIC Program; it is in fire suppres- 
sion; it is in rental assistance; and it is in food safety. Fifty percent 
of our budget. 

When sequester comes, when budget caps are imposed, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to apply those reductions in that 50 per- 
cent category. Very difficult. In most cases, those items are in- 
creased. In many cases, they are increased. Certainly that is true 
of fire suppression, and it is certainly true of the WIC Program. So 
that means the other 50 percent of our budget disproportionately 
shares in the reductions. 

Now, as it relates to the water and wastewater system, part of 
the reason why there is a need for less money is in the grant pro- 
gram. The grant program, as you probably know, is designed, was 
designed to buy down interest rates on these projects. Interest 
rates are pretty doggone low right now, so there is not quite the 
need as there once was. There is also, I think, an important neces- 
sity for us to focus on particular sized facilities. So we are faced 
with some difficult challenges and difficult choices. And that is the 
reason why that number is what it is. 

RURAL HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Mr. Valadao. Okay. And I also want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the Chairman for his concern for the cuts of the Section 
502 Direct Loan Program and Self-Help Housing Program. This 
past summer, I spent a few days out in Lamont, California, south 
of Bakersfield, with some families that were actually building their 
own homes with the help of these low interest loans. 

It is obviously an amazing program because people actually take 
the time, families get together, they build a community, they build 
their home. I mean, when you see a community get together like 
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that and work together on each other’s homes, gain talent, pride 
in ownership, some pride in their own efforts and actually learn 
new talents from this or new skills, it is a beneficial program. 

And this program obviously took the same type of hit. This pro- 
gram saw a cut from $900 million down to $360 million, so over 
a 50 percent cut, and it is something that I am disappointed with. 

1 was wondering what your rationale was for cutting these pro- 
grams. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Sure. Well, first of all, I want to be clear 
about this. In terms of the Direct Loan Program, we are not cutting 
that program in terms of the budget authority; we are actually in- 
creasing it. But the cost, the subsidization and the cost of bor- 
rowing, the subsidy rate for that program went from a little over 

2 percent to over 7 percent in a single year. So the reality is that 
more money buys less. And it is not that we want to buy less; it 
is a fact of the marketplace. 

Secondly, Congress, a number of years ago, changed the way in 
which it funded rental assistance. In the past, you all funded rental 
assistance projects as they came on board and fully funded them 
in the year that they were created. Over the course of the last 15 
years or so, you have changed that dynamic so that every year, we 
have additional units that come into our budget that are expiring 
under their first and existing contract. It might be a 15-year con- 
tract. It might be a 10-year contract. It might be a 5-year contract. 
Now it is a single-year contract. 

So, in this budget, we have 11,000 additional rental units that 
we have to finance, which results in a need for increased focus on 
the 285,000 families who are receiving rental assistance. So, you 
know, if you want to, you know, not have a cap, fine. If you want 
to look at other aspects of the budget, if you want to reduce fire 
suppression and put 45 million homes at greater risk, okay. If you 
want to reduce WIG and the 8.7 million women, infants and chil- 
dren who benefit from that program, fine. 

But the realities of our budget are that there are difficult deci- 
sions to make. But I want to make sure it is clear: We have no con- 
trol over the subsidy rates on these interest loan programs. When 
interest rates go up or when buyer and borrowers’ incomes are 
down, it makes it much more costly to fund these programs. 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

SENIOR farmers’ MARKET NUTRITION PROGRAM 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being with us here this morning, 
for the great work that you do and handling so many diverse and 
not always easy questions. I have plenty. But I actually think my 
first question is very simple. 

I want to talk a little bit about the Farm Bill implementation, 
and I am going to use the specific example of the Maine Senior 
FarmShare. So, back in Maine, we are hearing from a lot of people, 
farmers and consumers alike, who are worried about the timeline 
for implementation of Farm Bill programs, particularly those pro- 
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grams that were left stranded without full funding after the last 
Farm Bill expired in 2012. 

There is a lot of anxiety in my home State about when the fund- 
ing will be released and what changes they should expect. So I was 
a little concerned just recently to see this newspaper headline from 
Maine, it says, “Delay Threatens Farm Program for Maine Sen- 
iors”. The USD A has not yet provided a timeline for implementa- 
tion of the Senior Farmers’ Market Nutrition Program, which funds 
Maine Senior FarmShare. Seniors and farmers are receiving mixed 
messages about whether funding will be released this year at all. 
The State’s website currently states that we must wait for guidance 
from the USDA regarding what will be required of State agencies 
to operate in 2014 and when we will be authorized to proceed. Our 
2014 grant amount is also unknown; therefore, the FarmShare sea- 
son is delayed this year. 

In my opinion, a delay in the FarmShare program is especially 
harmful because this is the time of year when farmers are planning 
for their upcoming growing season. They need to know how many 
seniors will be signing up for farm shares, and this article notes 
that until the USDA releases funding, Maine can’t allow their 
farmers to apply for the program. 

Now, we only have a million people in our State, but last year, 
there were 17,000 Maine seniors who were able to take advantage 
of this program, buying food from 118 farmers. So far, they are in 
the dark. So do you think that USDA can get the money out the 
door in time to help Maine farmers plan and to guarantee that we 
will have the program this year? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Right. We have been waiting for the appor- 
tionment of those funds from Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB), and we expect and anticipate within the next of couple 
weeks we will have that completed, so that should alleviate the 
concerns that you have expressed. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. So I can tell people that there is a very 
strong likelihood that this program will be operating this year? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. 

POULTRY SLAUGHTER MODERNIZATION 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Okay. That was easy. 

So I want to reiterate a little bit of what Congresswoman 
DeLauro already said to you. I have some of the same concerns, 
and I want to thank her for advocacy on the poultry slaughter rule. 
I have a lot of concerns, and I appreciate the many answers you 
gave, and I am actually going to take a little different tack with 
this. 

But I do think there will be a negative impact because of the 
poultry slaughter rule. I think it will have a negative impact on 
food safety, worker safety, and animal welfare. And according to 
OSHA statistics, poultry slaughter house workers have consistently 
suffered injuries and illnesses at a rate that is more than twice the 
national average, and because the line speed could increase up to 
175 birds per minute, I think it is hard to say that that won’t con- 
tinue happening. 
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SMALL PLANTS OUTREACH 

But here is a little bit of a different tack. So since you are cur- 
rently proposing a rule that allows the industry to police itself and 
potentially get even bigger slaughter houses, I want to say that 
there are many American consumers that are looking for some- 
thing slightly different when it comes to meat. According to the 
USDA’s Economic Research Service, per capita meat consumption 
is declining, but demand for beef produced in a certified organic, 
natural, grass-fed system is actually growing at a rate of 20 per- 
cent per year. 

At the same time, small producers are struggling to meet the de- 
mand of consumers, citing the lack of access to slaughter and proc- 
essing facilities as their main challenge to entering the market. I 
know in my home State of Maine, and this is true in much of New 
England and the Northeast, farmers often have to travel several 
hours with their animals to reach a slaughterhouse that has the 
capability and certification to slaughter their animals. So, in my 
opinion, the demand is there. And the USDA needs to do more on 
this side to support the infrastructure that connects livestock pro- 
ducers with consumers. 

Your budget justifications for FSIS on page 40 talk about out- 
reach and technical assistance to small and very small processing 
plants. Could you provide me with information on what your total 
budget was in fiscal year 2014 for this activity? 

Secretary ViLSACK. While we are getting you that number, if I 
can amplify on what that resource buys. We basically are focused 
on the 90 percent of the 6,400 plants that we consider to be small 
that are under our jurisdiction. We have a small plant help desk 
that has a hot line that folks can call with any questions that they 
might have. There are training materials and educational mate- 
rials that are produced. There is a small plant newsletter that goes 
out on a regular basis. And we provide direct help to State agencies 
in terms of working conditions. 

I would also point out that this Administration has been encour- 
aging mobile slaughter units to be able to address the issue of dis- 
tance between processing facilities. We stand ready to continue, as 
part of the Know Your Farmer initiative, to help engage in that. 
And we have also been encouraging folks to take better advantage 
and more advantage of the interstate meat rule that basically al- 
lows for an opportunity for State-assisted review. 

So there is a multitude of steps that we are taking. Let me see 
if I can get you the specific number. 

[The information follows:] 

Small and Very Small Plants 

FSIS spent $6.04 million in FY 2013 and plans to spend $6.24 million in FY 2014 
and FY 2015 on activities in support of small and very small plants. Of the FY 2014 
total, approximately $2.13 million is for developing plain language compliance 
guides, $2.86 million is for supporting AskFSIS technical inquiries, and $1.25 mil- 
lion is for outreach activities which FSIS offers in a wide variety of technical re- 
sources in the form of brochures, pamphlets, CDs and DVDs to small and very small 
plant owners and operators. Many of these helpful resources are available online, 
or they can be ordered in hard copy, free of charge. In FY 2013, FSIS reached over 
70,400 individuals interested in small and very small slaughter and processing 
plants. 
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LOCAL AND REGIONAL FOOD SYSTEMS 

Ms. PiNGREE. I will give you one more piece of information. You 
can follow up with the information. 

So I just want to say, I submitted a bill, you may remember, that 
was called the Local Food, Farms and Jobs Act. And one of the 
things that we called for, although this language wasn’t included 
in the 2014 Farm Bill, was an advisory group to help develop guid- 
ance on food safety requirements, process controls and pathogen 
prevention in small processing plants. We also suggested that the 
USDA work with an advisory group to develop a report and set of 
recommendations on steps that can be taken to assist small proc- 
essors. 

The previous report, which was published in 2006, is now 8 years 
old. So I am asking or suggesting that, under existing authorities, 
could you explore moving these two pieces forward as part of your 
effort to invest in local and regional food systems? And could you 
use some of the research and technical assistance funding that is 
in the FSIS budget to move forward on either an advisory group 
or an update of that report? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Those are fair questions and fair requests, 
and we certainly should take them into serious consideration. You 
know, I think it is important to note that we have been engaged 
and involved in terms of market development in a very significant 
way. Our view is that in order to help these smaller and midsize 
producers, we have got to create more market opportunity, which 
is why we have been involved in expanding a number of farmers’ 
markets and food hubs. We will continue to focus on that, as well. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Let me just reinforce, I know my time is up, but 
I do appreciate all the work you have done with I^ow Your Farm- 
er, Know Your Food, and I do think that you have done a lot of 
work to help expand this market. And I would say, this market is 
growing very fast, in spite of whatever everyone has done. There 
is just a huge interest. And often, it is the inability of the producer 
to meet the demands of the market. So 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Fortenberry. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Fortenberry 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, welcome. Nice to see you again. First of all, I want 
to thank you for coming to Nebraska and speaking at the Rural Fu- 
ture’s Conference. I thought you did an outstanding job of laying 
down a vision for agriculture, retelling the great American agri- 
culture story and being overall a very good Ambassador for our 
message. I really was grateful for your attendance there. 

I have three points I would like to make with you. The first one 
being, I very much appreciated what you began with talking about 
how 40,000 new farmers and disadvantaged farmers will come into 
our system, our agricultural family through the efforts of this Farm 
Bill. I worked on some components of that. 

But I do want to return to the point that Mr. Bishop raised ear- 
lier regarding payment limitations and closing loopholes. In the 
Farm Bill, I had offered an amendment on the House side that put 
stricter payment limitations in place and to help what we thought 
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was going to help you with actively engaged rules. The Senate did 
the same thing. The Conference Committee saw fit to take that out 
in what I believe to be a distortion of the process. I very vehe- 
mently disagreed with that. 

I thought this was a good agricultural reform measure. It passed 
on a bipartisan basis, but we lost. The residue of what is left, 
though, again, gives you the authority to define actively engaged. 
There is a General Accountability Office report out, farm in the 
Midwest received $400,000 of payments in 2012, organized as a 
general partnership with 6 corporations and 11 individual mem- 
bers, two of whom apparently lived in South Florida and one was 
88-years old. 

Now, this type of thing gives a black eye to agriculture overall. 
These exotic financial arrangements, these legal loopholes that are 
leveraged, when we are in the time of declining budgets and the 
need to be very, very aware of the impact that our programs have, 
not only in terms of budgets but in terms of perception, we have 
to do a very robust job here of thoroughly going through this proc- 
ess and ensuring that, again, deserving farmers who are a part of 
the agriculture community and not simply passive investors are re- 
ceiving payments. 

I am worried because 10 percent of farmers receive 70 percent 
of the payments. And when you have a situation like that, we and 
you may be inadvertently underwriting the concentration of land 
into fewer and fewer hands and undermining what we are doing 
on the other side of the Department, which is so important, of try- 
ing to bring new people into agriculture. So I am very concerned 
about this and I would like to hear your response. 

The second issue is regarding adverse wage rates. This might be 
a little bit out of your purview, but in Nebraska, it is $13.41. I have 
two small farmers who came into my office who are trying to use 
the H-2A Program, doing this legally. They are getting pushed out 
of the market because this wage rate is so bizarrely high where we 
are. It is $12.22 in Iowa; $10.89 in Colorado; $11 in California. 

Now, the Department of Labor, you apparently shopped this out 
through the Department of Labor, but we have got a peculiar 
grouping of States here that is driving up this wage rate and po- 
tentially, again, pushing small farmers who are trying to be entre- 
preneurial and using, again, diverse and traditional means of farm- 
ing production that we are encouraging in the rest of the Bill, they 
are being pushed out of these marketplaces. 

And the third issue is regarding the drought mitigation. Very im- 
portant to us in Nebraska. Will this be the year where we see, 
through the Office of the Chief Economist, competitive Federal 
funding for drought mitigation research? 

ACTIVE PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, first of all. Congressman, I made a mis- 
take in responding to Congressman Bishop’s question; I really 
should have had you respond to him about actively engaged. I 
mean, honestly, I think that is the nub. I think Congress has given 
us, as I said, a very narrow range of options to look at because of 
the fairly broad definition of family farming operation. Fair 
enough. 
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You have raised concerns about situations where the rules have 
been stretched and creatively utilized, and I think our task is to 
take a look at what makes sense and what doesn’t in the real world 
and basically provide credibility and legitimacy to whatever sup- 
port system we have. 

This support system is important for farmers, as you know, and 
we can talk about what percents gets what percent, but I think it 
is important for all of us to explain to our friends in urban and 
suburban America that support systems are designed to reduce the 
risk of farming. 

Farming is an extraordinarily difficult and risky business from 
a financial perspective, because you have no impact on mother na- 
ture and you have no impact on some foreign country doing some- 
thing that creates market havoc. And we enjoy food security in this 
country and an affordability in food, in part because we have re- 
duced the risk and we keep people in the farming business. So we 
obviously want a program that people believe in. So we will work 
very hard to try to do the right thing in this area of actively en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Fortenberry. All of this is being said in the spirit of being 
a very strong supporter of a farm support payment system to miti- 
gate the ups and downs of vagaries in the market, to be able to 
give farmers control that they used to not have. But when you have 
gotten to a size where you can potentially graduate from that need 
of public support or you are working around it, it is a concern. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not disagreeing. Should I respond 

Mr. Aderholt. Just briefly, if you could just respond before we 
go to Mr. Yoder. 


ADVERSE WAGE RATES 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, my response, and it is an honest 
one, to the adverse wage rate issue is to fix the system and that 
would help; I think, comprehensive immigration reform and the 
new opportunities for USDA to be engaged in that process in estab- 
lishing wage levels would be the solution for the concerns that you 
have raised in the long term. 

DROUGHT MITIGATION 

And on drought mitigation, you know, we are supporting the 
drought mitigation folks in Nebraska. They do good work in terms 
of the monitor. We will continue to focus on ways in which we can 
provide additional resources. We just announced a $30 million com- 
petitive grant program on water that is available to folks. So we 
are going to continue to be very much engaged in this space. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

SNAP FARM BILL SAVINGS 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thanks for coming to the Committee today. I rep- 
resent Kansas, obviously a big farm-producing State, a lot of wheat 
farmers, a lot of livestock. And so your role in looking out for Kan- 
sas farmers and consumers and everyone across the State is very 
important to me, as I am sure all of the members in the Committee 
in terms of their States, as well, and across the whole country. 
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I have a question following up on a discussion regarding the 
Farm Bill compromise that ultimately passed the House and Sen- 
ate. I know you were involved in helping ensure that we have a 
long-term bill that creates certainty for farmers, predictability, that 
responds to the needs, crop insurance and other programs. There 
is a lot of things to like about the Bill. There is a lot of things to 
not like about it, as well. 

One of the probably more distressing portions of the bill was the 
balance that ultimately came out of the bill in terms of reductions 
in different parts of the bill. This committee has longstanding sup- 
port for farmers. It has longstanding support for people who are 
hungry and in need. We work to ensure we feed people on this 
Committee, and we also take care of the family farmer. 

You know, when the bill came forward, it had a sort of com- 
promise in which 1 percent of the reductions came out of a Food 
Stamp Program and about 7 percent of reductions came out of com- 
modity programs that help farmers. Some people thought that was 
a little lopsided. I was one of those folks. But that was what ulti- 
mately came out as a compromise in this Congress. It was looked 
at as the balance, and people were looking for the parties to work 
together and find a balance, and that was it, apparently. 

Yet, now we see that that hard-fought compromise may not actu- 
ally come to fruition. An NPR article this week says, quote, “When 
Congress passed the farm bill earlier this year, it expected to save 
$8.6 billion over 10 years by tightening a loophole in the Food 
Stamp or SNAP Program, but it is not going to happen.” 

So what was already maybe a lopsided compromise is now not 
even going to happen. I think what most people in this country 
want to ensure is that if you qualify for food stamps, you get food 
stamps. And if you don’t qualify, you don’t qualify. There was an 
effort by Congress to fix what some call a loophole. Many people 
supported it. 

I guess my question for you would be, were you aware when that 
bill was going forward that those savings wouldn’t actually mate- 
rialize on the SNAP Program? And what can you do in your role 
as Secretary to ensure the intent of Congress to find savings in 
that program actually occur? 

Secretary ViLSACK. First of all, I really did not consider or think 
about what individual States, Governors and State legislators 
would do in response to the Farm Bill passage. I was focused on 
getting the bill passed and trying to figure out a compromise, par- 
ticularly in the dairy piece that was the major stumbling block. So 
no idea. There was no indication one way or the other. 

And frankly, as a former Governor and as a former State Sen- 
ator, I respect, obviously, the role of both State legislators and Gov- 
ernors to make decisions about their resources in what they believe 
to be in the best interest of their folks. 

Now, I have always said, when there was a discussion about this 
issue, I have always said that the right way from my perspective 
to reduce the SNAP numbers, both in terms of numbers of people 
and in terms of dollars, is to try to find ways in which we can bet- 
ter link the job opportunities that are being created in States and 
the folks who are on SNAP who are looking and are capable of 
working. 
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One of the exciting opportunities I think this bill, Farm Bill pre- 
sents, is the ability to really dig down with States to do a much 
better job of creating that link. It is hard for me to understand why 
State workforce development offices aren’t doing a better job of 
communicating with State human service offices, because they 
know where the jobs are and they know who the SNAP bene- 
ficiaries are. There ought to be a way in which we can better con- 
nect those two things, and if we do, we are going to see significant 
reductions in the number of people needing SNAP and the cost of 
that program. 

Mr. Yoder. Mr. Secretary, I think there is broad bipartisan sup- 
port for that, and I think everyone on the Committee would concur 
that finding opportunities for people to go to work is certainly the 
best way to bring people out of poverty or bring people out of pro- 
grams that are helping feed people. 

But I guess my question really gets back to this compromise, 
some call it that, some see it as lopsided, isn’t really even going to 
be achieved. And so, I guess, what part of that $8.6 billion that 
Democrats and Republicans supported as this sort of “let’s all work 
together to find a solution” that now half of that solution is no 
longer going to happen. Do you know what portion of that will ac- 
tually occur? Will any of the $8.6 billion be saved? 

Secretary ViLSACK. People are still making decisions in their re- 
spective States that are impacted by the LIHEAP decision. I think 
there are 17 States that are affected. Not all 17 States have made 
a decision. So I think it is a little early to determine exactly what 
that savings is going to be. 

Our focus, again, is going to be on two areas that we do control 
at USDA: One is working on those pilots, which we have talked 
about; and the other is, which the Chair has brought up is, the 
issue of integrity. And we, I think, conducting 733,000 investiga- 
tions, interviews last year that disqualified 42,000 folks who were 
trying to take advantage of the system is an indication that we are 
serious about that; 1,200 businesses that were taking advantage of 
the program are no longer involved in the program. We are serious 
about it. 

The additional resources we are asking for in this budget will 
allow us to do more of that. And I think the Farm Bill discussion 
of redefining what entities are entitled to participate in the SNAP 
program in terms of the depth of their offerings in the store, they 
have got to do a better job of offering more of the basic food groups, 
will also, I think, substantially reduce the amount of misuse of this 
program. 

So those are two critical ways, I think, where we control the abil- 
ity to reduce the amount, without disqualifying people that would 
otherwise be qualified for the program. 

Mr. Yoder. Right. And I certainly appreciate those efforts, I 
think many in Congress do. I think the intent of the Bill was to 
ensure that you had to qualify for food stamps to receive them and 
to sort of close that loophole. And Democrats and Republicans both 
supported that, and I would just hope that you would do all you 
can to ensure the Congressional intent is followed in the adminis- 
tration of that program. 

I yield back my time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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FARM BILL IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Secretary, a couple of the members of the 
Subcommittee have mentioned the Farm Bill. Of course, everyone 
is very happy that follows agriculture and probably most people are 
involved in agriculture one way or the other in this Nation, wheth- 
er directly or indirectly. But you have the challenge now to imple- 
ment this Farm Bill. What do you see from your standpoint as the 
priority programs that need to be implemented first? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the first program that is going to be im- 
plemented is the Disaster Assistance for Livestock Producers. 
These folks have struggled through 2 difficult years. The disaster 
assistance in the 2008 Farm Bill expired, and therefore, we were 
not in a position to provide financial help and assistance. And we 
know that that has put a great strain on particularly small- and 
midsized operators. 

So we will, prior to April 15, roll out the disaster assistance pro- 
grams, allowing people to apply for resources and for assistance. 
That will be followed by a series of efforts throughout 2014 in 
terms of the safety net programs, the crop insurance changes, the 
rural development programs that are important to people and the 
nutrition programs that we have access to. I think you will see a 
significant amount of activity in 2014. 

What I have done, Mr. Chairman, is I have instructed our team 
at USDA to look at each title of the Farm Bill, to prioritize specifi- 
cally what needs to be done, first, second, third, fourth and fifth. 
We have a convening group that oversees and looks at all of the 
Titles and has prioritized activities. 

And we will be very much engaged in outreach and education 
during the months between now and, say, fall in terms of these 
safety net programs to make sure that farmers know precisely 
what the programs are going to look like, what their elections and 
options are, what decisions they have to make and the information 
they need to make those decisions. 

We are in the process of determining which land grant univer- 
sities will provide the resources, the new educational training re- 
sources, the $3 million that is allocated for that purpose. So you 
are going to see quite a bit of activity throughout the year. 

STANDARDS FOR SNACK FOODS 

Mr. Aderholt. In your testimony you talk about the new stand- 
ards for snack foods and schools that preserve flexibility for activi- 
ties like fundraisers or bake sales. You mentioned those in par- 
ticular. Would that also include like when a mom wants to bring 
cupcakes for a birthday party? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. 

Mr. Aderholt. That would include that? Okay. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, we are not going to stop mom or dad 
from bringing cupcakes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Or the grandfathers. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Absolutely. 

LOCAL SCHOOL WELLNESS POLICY 

Mr. Aderholt. USDA recently proposed a rule requiring that 
schools establish a local school wellness policy. It states that the 
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policy must also address standards for other foods and beverages 
available on campus. These would include policies such as those 
governing classroom parties or school celebrations that involve 
food. There seems to be a little bit of a conflict with this when we 
talk about time-honored traditions. Maybe USDA is not setting the 
standards regarding that, but it seems to be mandating that 
schools do set a policy. Is that what the intent is? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The wellness program has been in existence 
for some time, and this was just a continuation of that program. 
And I think primarily what we were attempting to do in what we 
announced was to suggest and to focus on the marketing of certain 
food products to students during the school day, the theory being 
that if we are trying to change the mix of what is in a vending ma- 
chine or in the a la carte line that we don’t want to send an incon- 
sistent message by allowing marketing of those other products dur- 
ing the school day. And so we were attempting to provide consist- 
ency in terms of the message. 

We want healthy snacks to be easy, the easy choice, but we don’t 
want to necessarily restrict the ability of school districts after 
school hours. We don’t want to have them to take down the score- 
board that is advertising a particular type of soft drink at this 
point in time, but we would like them to be conscious of the need 
to be consistent in messaging. 

Mr. Aderholt. So again, if I am understanding right, if a school 
in some way interpreted this to be that a mom or dad can’t bring 
the cupcakes, this has 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is not the intent. 

Mr. Aderholt [continuing]. Has no bearing whatsoever. 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, I think it is primarily the vending ma- 
chines that schools operate and the a la carte lines that are avail- 
able for school meals to make sure that there is a consistent mes- 
sage with the nutrition efforts. 

Mr. Aderholt. Because I think there is some confusion. I can 
tell you there are a lot of moms out there that have, you know, the 
idea about their bringing chocolate cupcakes to their second-year- 
old’s party at school, and the Federal Government telling them or 
USDA telling them they couldn’t do that. So I am glad to hear that 
that is a signal that they are fine with doing that and USDA has 
no problem whatsoever with trying to tell them to intervene what- 
soever. 

Secretary ViLSACK. As a consistent and constant consumer of 
cupcakes, I can tell you that that is not the intent. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

At this time I am going to recognize Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr is 
kind enough to defer. 

So Ms. l5eLauro. 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And particularly, thank you to you, Mr. Farr. 

To my colleague Mr. Yoder, the Farm Bill historically has been 
looked at as a safety net for both farming and for nutrition. And 
quite honestly, that this was really the renting of that historic and 
bipartisan safety net, and I will tell you why in this regard. You 
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see, the farming and ranching community was in the Farm Bill, 
when you talked about the cut in direct payments. Then what oc- 
curred was an increase in crop insurance opportunities. And then 
secondly, there was instituted something called shallow loss protec- 
tion to deal with commodities. 

Now, so there are places in the Farm Bill where farmers, ranch- 
ers can go to make sure that the safety net isn’t rented. With re- 
gard to the food stamp beneficiaries, they have nowhere else to go. 
Nowhere else to go. When you cut 1.7 million people and you say 
that we are going to cut your food stamp benefit by $90 a month, 
they can’t deal with shallow loss. They are not dealing with crop 
insurance. So this was a false construct in this Farm Bill. 

Let me just ask, and I will do this for the record, Mr. Secretary, 
because I want to ask something else. This has to do with the crop 
insurance program. And I have seen the articles that have come 
out about cheating and skirting, et cetera. I believe that we ought 
to apply those terms and take a hard look at the crop insurance 
program. And let me lay out the questions, and we will get them 
to you. 

Do you expect the reforms — and I applaud you for the reforms 
that you have come forward with — do you expect the reforms to re- 
duce producer enrollment in the program or the companies that 
offer crop insurance policies? Who receives crop insurance premium 
subsidies? What percentage of crop insurance premium subsidies 
went to the largest 1 percent of agribusinesses? Can you talk about 
the projection for the cost of crop insurance in 2014 based on 
weather and agriculture? Are we in fact going to reduce enrollment 
and payments? And particularly, who gets these subsidies? And we 
both know that 26 individuals who get at least $1 million in a pre- 
mium subsidy are protected statutorily from us and taxpayers 
knowing who they are. 

So I will get the questions to you, and I would love to have your 
response as soon as possible. 

POULTRY SLAUGHTER MODERNIZATION 

Let me go back to the poultry rule, if I can for a second. It was 
brought to my attention, and one of your comments was about the 
last time we did chicken inspections. But the fact of the matter is 
beef slaughter inspection has not changed in an even longer period 
of time. But no HIMP pilot in beef occurred because there were no 
industry takers to do the pilot. 

Now, in the area of performance standards on microbial stand- 
ards, it is now voluntary for the producer. Why can’t we move to 
required standards on microbial testing instead of voluntary? One 
question I want to deal with, and I will ask the second one because 
my time is going to run out, and I am conscious of that. 

But recently, the Center for the — anyway, CSPI, I have forgotten 
the — Science in the Public Interest, thank you. Why does USDA 
refuse to consider the multiple resistant salmonella as an 
adulterant the same way we do as E. coli 0157:H7. And you have 
got a $25 million per year program over 5 years to create an inno- 
vation center to study antibiotic resistance. I would like at some 
point, if you can, and maybe for the record, because there isn’t time 
now, to let us know about the petition that CSPI put together and 
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the questions that they have asked. And if we could get an answer 
to those questions. Voluntary versus 

Secretary ViLSACK. Actually, I think to a certain extent the ques- 
tions are in a sense one and the same in this respect. There is a 
difference between our jurisdiction and capacity relative to beef 
and E. coli and relative to poultry and salmonella. And it is based 
on case law in which we attempted to do what you are asking us 
to do relative to salmonella and adulterants, and we were basically 
told by the court that we did not have the authority or the jurisdic- 
tion to do that. So as a result, we have been looking at ways in 
which we can improve efforts at reducing salmonella. We have ini- 
tiated salmonella performance standards that are enhanced, and 
for the first time Campylobacter standards. 

We are proposing to enhance our sampling to intensify testing 
and to potentially post facilities that have inadequate results from 
these tests. And, as you point out, we are trying to have an innova- 
tion institute that really focuses on this issue. 

Ms. DeLauro. But we can’t require microbial standards to 
be 

Secretary ViLSACK. I have been told 

Ms. DeLauro [continuing]. You have performance standards. 
They are going to come up with their own performance standards 
that may or may not coincide with your performance standards. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have performance standards in which we 
essentially say there are certain levels of — the reality of the biology 
of food production is that there are certain levels that can’t be 
avoided and have to be dealt with in other ways. We have been 
very aggressive on E. coli because we believe we have the jurisdic- 
tional power to do that. We have been able to, for example, expand 
the number of adulterants within E. coli non-0157 STECs. We 
have been focused on beef trim and all those things. So I think a 
lot of this has to do with how courts have perceived our jurisdiction 
and our power. 

Ms. DeLauro. Have you asked for the authority? Can you ask 
for the authority? Ask us for the authority. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we have attempted to exercise the au- 
thority, and courts have basically told us, “Can’t do it.” 

Ms. DeLauro. Ask us for the authority. I am serious. Supreme 
Court just, you know, dealt with Ledbetter, et cetera. We turned 
that around in the Congress. Vance v. Ball State. We have legisla- 
tion here, we can deal with these issues. Ask for the authority. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

LESSER PRAIRIE CHICKENS 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, just to maybe return to the points that my good 
colleague from Connecticut raised, I think the point of our dialogue 
was that there was a compromise that was struck in the Bill that 
would reduce commodity programs for farmers by 7 percent and re- 
duce the SNAP program by 1 percent. Some people thought that 
was lopsided. And my only point, sir, that I am trying to make to 
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drive that home is that at least the 1 percent that was out of the 
SNAP pro^am that is merely an agreed-to point, that people who 
don’t qualify for food stamps are getting food stamps, should he 
fixed. And it would save $8 billion, and that was the agreement. 
So we will leave that the way it is. 

And I would also say, I guess, that support of farmers and sup- 
port of the agriculture community is a longstanding tradition of 
this Congress and this country. And without a healthy, vibrant ag- 
riculture community, without healthy, vibrant farmers there is no 
food in the grocery store for people to buy or for SNAP beneficiaries 
to purchase. And so I think we need to be mindful that the 7 per- 
cent reduction, I think it would be hard to find other portions of 
budgets in any Committee that have been reduced in that signifi- 
cance. I think farmers have been pretty noble in this debate, in 
being willing to give up payments at a time in which we don’t know 
what the future of agriculture brings in terms of the economy going 
forward. And it could be some tough times. We have all lived 
through tough times in farming, and we have got to ensure that 
we have long-term policy that ensures we have a vibrant agri- 
culture community. 

Now, I have a couple I guess unrelated questions to that topic. 
I want to ask you a little bit about the lesser prairie chicken. And 
I would like to ask you a little bit about the partial irrigation abil- 
ity to use crop insurance. Clearly, farmers deal with a lot of EPA 
regulations, they deal with a lot of bureaucracy and mandates and 
things that drive up the cost of doing business, that make food 
more expensive in the grocery store, that makes it harder on this 
country to have an affordable food supply and have a farming com- 
munity that is successful and produces affordable food. 

One particular area that is troubling a lot of Kansas farmers is 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service is preparing to issue a ruling on 
the endangered species status of the lesser prairie chicken on or be- 
fore March 31. As you know, this ruling will impact a large portion 
of western and southern Kansans. I am concerned about the impact 
it may have on farmers, and particularly those that participate in 
the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). 

Has your Department been coordinating with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service on this determination? Is there anything we can do to 
lessen the cost and burden and expense that may occur if this is 
listed? And will folks who enrolled in CRP after March 31, will 
they still be able to take up those contracts? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have been very much engaged in dis- 
cussing with the Fish and Wildlife Service issues relating to not 
just the lesser prairie chicken, but sage grouse and a number of 
other potentially endangered species that could potentially be list- 
ed. In fact, I think there are seven specific species that we are 
working with the Department of the Interior on. 

One thing that we are attempting to do is to create what we 
refer to in our shop as regulatory certainty. The reality is the big- 
gest concern that a lot of producers have is once they have taken 
certain steps, can they be assured that those steps are all they will 
be asked to do? So we have instituted a program with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior where we use our conservation resources and 
develop a suite of conservation practices. 
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And in exchange for embracing those conservation practices and 
using our cost-share programs, producers are guaranteed a certain 
level of certainty that if and when a particular species is listed, 
that they will have to do no further actions relative to that listing. 
We have done this in sage grouse, and it has been particularly ef- 
fective. And we are currently doing this with, as I say, six other 
endangered species, including the lesser prairie chicken. 

So we are going to continue to focus on ways in which we can 
provide assistance and help, hopefully to avoid the listing, if that 
occurs. And if the Department of the Interior makes a decision for 
it to be listed, to assist landowners with the costs and cost share 
of any steps that they need to take in order to protect themselves 
from that listing. We will do everything we can to educate our sis- 
ter agency about the impact and try to do everything we can to 
mitigate its impact if and when it is listed. 

Mr. Yoder. And then what about the CRP program in terms of 
folks that are enrolled after March 31? Will they still be able to 
take up those contracts? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t know the answer to that question. If 
you would permit me 

Mr. Yoder. If you can get back to us on that. We have had some 
constituents inquire into that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We will certainly get back to you on that. 

[The information follows:] 

USDA — Farm Service Agency Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 

FSA has been engaged in discussions with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
garding regulatory predictability and coverage against the taking (e.g. harass, harm 
or kill) of a species unintentionally to an otherwise lawful agency activity for cur- 
rent and potential future CRP participants should the species be listed as threat- 
ened. A central tenet of FSA discussions with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
the freedom of landowners and agricultural producers to voluntarily enter into and 
then exit the CRP after contract termination and return the former CRP land to 
agricultural production if landowners and producers are willing. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been very open and responsive to FSA concerns about the vol- 
untary nature of CRP and the need for willing landowners to participate in the pro- 
gram without apprehension regarding potential future traditional farming and 
ranching opportunities once the land comes off the CRP contract. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service is cognizant that over 90 percent of the remaining lesser prairie 
chicken range is privately owned and that lesser prairie chicken conservation is en- 
tirely dependent on landowners meeting their own needs as well as those habitat 
needs of the lesser prairie chicken. 

CRP should function basically the same as it currently does whether the species 
is listed or not. The only difference will be that conservation plans written by Nat- 
ural Resources Conservation Service or Technical Service Providers for CRP partici- 
pants will include additional conservation measures for those CRP acres in prox- 
imity to lesser prairie chicken, i.e. portions of 85 counties located in southeast Colo- 
rado, western Kansas, eastern New Mexico, western Oklahoma, and northwestern 
Texas. For new CRP contracts, this will mean establishing conservation covers of 
native species mixes and managing those covers on a periodic basis to retain or en- 
hance wildlife benefit, specifically lesser prairie chicken habitat. FSA will utilize the 
same conservation practices as have been used for years in CRP, practices such as 
prescribed grazing, prescribed burning, and light disking. As appropriate, additional 
Federal cost share is available to compensate landowner costs to install these man- 
agement activities. Permissive uses of CRP land are still present. The only com- 
promise associated with lesser prairie chicken conservation is that conservation 
measures within identified lesser prairie chicken focal areas and connectivity zones 
will limit certain management activities and permissive uses to once in a three year 
period. The other common conservation measure for lesser prairie chicken is that 
management activities and certain permissive uses will be deferred outside of pri- 
mary nesting and brood rearing season. 
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CROP INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. Yoder. And then another issue related to crop insurance. My 
understanding is the way crop insurance works is you can have an 
irrigated crop insurance program or a non-irrigated program. And 
just quickly, Mr. Chairman, can the Department look into a par- 
tially irrigated system? Because we have got farmers who are not 
fully irrigating because of drought or irrigation reduction programs. 
And so they are not qualifying for the irrigation program, hut they 
are not really a dry land program either. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Currently, there are a small group of farmers 
that have individual written agreements providing that type of pro- 
tection. Part of the problem has been that it has been very difficult 
to get the data that would allow us to have an overarching policy 
that would be actuarially sound and to be a legitimate insurance 
product. But with the experience that we are having with these in- 
dividual agreements, we hope to be able to get to a point, and obvi- 
ously when and if we get adequate foundation, we will obviously 
look at that. There is also within the Farm Bill an opportunity for 
us to take a look at irrigated and unirrigated policies. 

Mr. Yoder. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Farr. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to shift to an issue on Food for Peace. I am a Re- 
turned Peace Corps Volunteer, and certainly interested in the Food 
for Peace program. I have seen, since the years that I served in the 
Peace Corps, a real shift in the world’s ability to deal with food de- 
livery. I mean, what we have essentially had is a feeding program 
to help impoverished areas, but it has been very awkward because 
we brought all the food from the United States on our flag carriers 
all the way to these foreign countries. And the new effort is to try 
to, as we are domestically, trying to empower host country nation- 
als to develop their own ability to have a viable agrarian economy. 

I recently got back with some Members of Congress from Ethi- 
opia, which is one of the strongest countries in Africa, biggest and 
second most populated, and certainly strategically necessary for the 
world’s security because of its position in the Horn of Africa. Ethi- 
opia is a huge agrarian country. We have got a lot of programs 
there, including Peace Corps. 

But what shocked me is we are still aiding, from all sources of 
Federal aid, about $800 million a year to that one country because 
they can’t even feed themselves. A lot of that is food aid. And now 
you mentioned in your opening statement that you are asking au- 
thority to use up to 25 percent of the total account to increase the 
flexibility in emergency aid for a complex crisis, specifically within 
regional purchases and cash vouchers and cash transfers. 

The budget justification states that this authority would allow 
USAID to reach up to 2 million more people in challenging emer- 
gency situations, such as we have seen with the internal and exter- 
nal displacement of people in Syria and Sudan. And I am just won- 
dering if you could clarify for us how these increases in flexibility 
of Title II funds would allow you to reach more people. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it is pretty simple, Congressman. It ba- 
sically is less expensive when you do it in-country and you actually 
can get the relief to people a lot quicker. Under our current system, 
it can take anywhere from 10 to 14 additional weeks to get relief 
to people that are obviously in need immediately. And so we can 
substantially reduce the time and the cost with that 25 percent, 
which would in turn allow us to buy more food and get that food 
to people 

Mr. Farr. Is that triggered with ability to — I mean Ethiopia is 
struggling to be able to have better yields. Obviously, they are in 
the coffee business now, and Starbucks has done a great job of sort 
of helping them build their infrastructure to have an international 
coffee market, a coffee exchange. So are we working with these 
countries that we are distributing this food in so that they can 
build capacity? 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are two aspects to that question. One 
is, within the Food for Peace program there is roughly $270 million 
that is used for additional development to sort of mature the agri- 
culture that exists in the country. And then our Feed the Future 
Initiative, which is an effort on the part of our Foreign Agricultural 
Service, essentially is helping to train tens of thousands of pro- 
ducers in Africa and in developing countries to be better farmers. 

We don’t see this as a competitive situation. We see this as com- 
plementing American agriculture. And the reason being that if you 
actually strengthen agriculture in developing countries, you create 
larger and larger middle classes. Those larger and larger middle 
classes are more interested in purchasing some of the high value- 
added products that we produce in this country. It creates market 
opportunity for us as well. So we think it is an appropriate way to 
use resources. 

Mr. Farr. We had some resistance, obviously, by commodity 
groups and by flag shippers and unions and so on. Have you been 
able to, working with USAID, mitigate some of those concerns? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have attempted with this proposal to be 
less dramatic than we were last year, which was essentially trans- 
ferring jurisdiction and responsibility to USAID. We continue to try 
to engage our union friends and our shipping friends and our pro- 
ducers to make sure that they know that there is still going to be 
a substantial amount of quantity that is purchased in America, 
that is produced in America, that is shipped by Americans, and 
that hires organized labor folks to load it and to provide it. So our 
hope is that we have approached this a little bit more effectively 
this year than last year. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I support it on one condition, and that is that 
you stay in charge of it. What happens with USAID, and that is 
in another Appropriations Committee, but that money gets into 
that 150 account, and it is all consumed by all the other competi- 
tors in that account. You would lose the ability to direct this money 
for the purpose which it is intended. So I applaud your effort to 
maintain control over it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I am assured of this job today. I don’t 
know about tomorrow. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 
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STRIKEFORCE INITIATIVE 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Let me first go back to Mr. Fortenberry, who talked about his 
amendment in connection with our discussion about actively en- 
gaged. I just wanted to point out, I voted against Mr. Fortenberry’s 
amendment because there is a difference between actively engaged, 
that issue, and payment limitations. Those are two separate issues. 
And I think the Conference Committee was probably more thought- 
ful and better informed in recognizing that different regions of the 
country, like in the southeast, have different needs with regard to 
the amount. I think it was a specific amount of payment limita- 
tions that was the problem, because in the southeast there are 
farmers who have multiple crops. And that definitely impacts when 
there is a lower payment limitation. I just wanted to point that out. 

But I wanted to go back, Mr. Secretary, and I think last year you 
and I discussed what I think is one of the most creative initiatives 
undertaken under your tenure at the Department, and that is the 
StrikeForce initiative. The StrikeForce initiative, which was intro- 
duced in 2010, is just one of the tools that USDA is using to com- 
bat poverty by connecting local and State governments and commu- 
nity organizations on projects to promote economic development 
and job creation. 

I would like to just put on your radar screen the 10-20-30 con- 
cept, which has been put out in connection with an overall attack 
on poverty, trying to assure that 10 percent of the resources can 
be utilized on communities that have had 20 percent sustained pov- 
erty over a 30-year period, using that as a metric for trying to allo- 
cate resources. But there are several counties in my district that 
have been targeted to participate in the StrikeForce initiative, and 
it has been viewed as a refreshing and a creative approach by the 
Department to reach out to communities who have in the past not 
benefited fully from the Department’s programs. 

Can you give us an update on where the program stands today 
and the key accomplishments so far and your vision for the future? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, thank you very much for ask- 
ing the question about rural poverty, because I think it is an area 
that is often not talked about and discussed in this country. And, 
unfortunately, we see extraordinarily high and persistent poverty 
in rural America, higher than it is in other parts of this country, 
and it directly impacts children in a very serious way. 

StrikeForce is now operating in 700 counties in 20 States and 
tribal areas. As a result of StrikeForce, we have seen increased 
participation in our farm loan programs. We have seen increased 
participation in our conservation programs. We have seen more 
housing opportunities created. And we have seen significant invest- 
ments in community facilities. And we have also seen a marked in- 
crease in the number of summer feeding opportunities that exist in 
rural areas. 

There is still a great deal of work to do. We have gone in a 
slightly different direction as it relates to your 10-20-30 program. 
We have what we refer to as the 20, 20, 2016 program, which is 
that 20 percent of our rural development resources would be in- 
vested in areas where there is a census tract of 20 percent poverty 
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or greater, and we want to reach that goal by 2016. As of today, 
I think we are somewhere in the neighborhood of 18.5 percent or 
so of our resources being invested in those areas, and I am con- 
fident we will get to the 20, 20 by 2016. After that, maybe we can 
then look at additional challenges. 

This issue of rural poverty is part of a larger concern that I have. 
If I can have 30 seconds, Mr. Chairman. Three major factors about 
rural America. One, highest poverty rate in 25 years. Two, despite 
the fact that we have had job growth in this country in the last 
4 years, little of it has actually been seen in rural areas. We are 
just holding our own. And three, for the first time in the history 
of this country we actually saw reduced numbers of people living 
in rural areas. 

And part of it has to do with what is happening in agriculture 
and the disappearing middle of agriculture. We have an increased 
number of larger operations and we have the emergence of very 
small operations. And we have got to fi^re out additional ways in 
which we can provide market opportunities for those folks in the 
middle, which is back to the Congresswoman’s questions about 
local and regional food systems. That is one strategy for doing that. 
We have to look at creative ways to use conservation, rural devel- 
opment resources, and the local and regional food system to create 
opportunities in order to keep our kids in those areas and to re- 
verse some of those trends. 

Mr. Bishop. May I just ask one unrelated question? 

Mr. Aderholt. Real quick. 

FSA GEORGIA STATE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Bishop. Can you give us some idea, for the FSA Director’s 
position that is vacant in Georgia, of when we can expect to get a 
Director? It has been vacant for some time. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I don’t know the answer to 
that question specifically, but we will get you an answer by the end 
of today. 

[Clerk’s note. — Subsequent to the hearing the information was 
provided directly to Congressman Bishop.] 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

GENETICALLY MODIFIED FOODS 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you again, Mr. Secretary. You have put in a long morning 
and afternoon with us, and I won’t drag out the pain too much 
longer. But I do concur, a lot of my colleagues have asked many 
of the things I wanted to talk about, so I appreciate their bringing 
so many things up. I just have one, and I am sure it is yet another 
one of your favorite topics. That is around genetically modified or- 
ganisms (GMOs). 

So reacting to the lack of action at the Federal level, I am sure 
you know that Maine just recently became the second State in the 
country to pass a law requiring the labeling of genetically modified 
ingredients in foods. Just as an aside, I would say this was a Re- 
publican-sponsored bill, passed by a Democratic legislature, and 
signed by a Republican governor. So this is one of those issues of 
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great concern in our State, and not necessarily partisan. And I 
think I can say that Maine and the country’s call for action conies 
both from consumers who want to know what is in the food they 
are feeding their families, as well as farmers who are concerned 
about the contamination of their crops by genetically modified foods 
nearby, particularly given the increase in opportunities around cer- 
tified organic products and the ability to sell them. 

So could you just give me a quick update on the activities of 
AC21, your working group dedicated to tackling the issue of farm- 
ers growing genetically modified crops coexisting with traditional 
and organic farmers? And I will throw in two little questions, and 
you just can put it all together. Is there funding for AC21 in your 
APHIS budget? And has the Department been hearing the concerns 
of those farmers and consumers? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The Advisory Committee on Biotechnology 
and 21st Century Agriculture (AC21) committee was a balanced 
group of folks who were supportive of GMOs, folks who were con- 
ventional producers, and folks who are organic producers, and aca- 
demic and professionals who were involved in all aspects of this. 
There were a couple of key areas and recommendations from AC21. 
One had to do with the need for us to take a look at our crop insur- 
ance programs to determine whether or not we could do a better 
job of providing opportunities for specialty crop producers, and par- 
ticularly organic producers. 

The result of that I think has been, number one, the elimination 
of the surcharge on organic products. Number two, an expansion of 
the number of products available. I think there are now over 350 
policies that are sold for roughly 130 crops. And number three, bet- 
ter pricing of organic crop insurance in terms of price selection. 

The challenge with organic is that it may be a result of a con- 
tract, it may not be a result of a market in the same way that basic 
commodities are. So we had to basically begin to make an adjust- 
ment of how we might be able to compensate folks for damage. 
That is one thing. 

Secondly, there was deep concern about the importance of keep- 
ing and maintaining the quality of seed and the ability to regen- 
erate should there be an event or incident. That prompted us to 
take a look at our own storage and seed bank capacity, to do a bet- 
ter job of maintaining, testing, and examining the seed banks to 
make sure that we continue to maintain adequate supplies and 
that they haven’t been contaminated or impacted in any way. 

Number three, you know, working on ways in which we can pro- 
vide better information concerning stewardship responsibilities in 
terms of knowing what your neighbor is planting, knowing how 
what you may do may impact potentially your neighbor, and the 
high value-added opportunity that organic promotes and provides. 

Number four, I think there was a concerted effort to increase our 
research budget and to make sure that our conservation resources 
were being made more available. 

So there has been a concerted effort in AC21 to continue to focus 
on these issues. 

The labeling issue is a challenging one, because historically our 
labeling has been for two reasons, either nutrition or because of a 
known hazard, or something that requires a warning. I think it is 
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fair to say that this isn’t about nutrition, and at least from my per- 
spective it is not about any kind of safety hazard. This is more 
about consumers’ right to know. 

Candidly, I think the debate is a 20th century debate in the 21st 
century. I think there are ways in which we could potentially use, 
there was mention of bar codes and other ways. Nestle’s, for exam- 
ple, in Europe is currently using a Quick Response (QR) code. It 
could be something like a barcode that would allow folks with 
smart phones or the ability in grocery stores to have reading de- 
vices that would allow folks to have all the information they need 
and want about a product without necessarily creating a label that 
might send the wrong message about the safety of the product. We 
are engaged with the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) in dis- 
cussions as to how we might be able to promote such a concept and 
idea. 

So we are trying to be informative in this space. I think it would 
be difficult if we are going to end up with 50 different standards. 
That is going to create some serious challenges in the marketplace 
in terms of which States require what labels and what does the 
label look like and where does it go. And I am sure there is going 
to be litigation for quite some time. So I am trying to figure out 
is there a third way to do this, and I think technology may be the 
answer. 

Ms. PiNGREE. I am definitely out of time, but I am sure you and 
I will get a chance to follow up, and I will pursue this further. But 
thank you for your answers. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for spending the last 
3 hours with us. We are glad to have you up here today, and also 
as well as Dr. Glauber and Mr. Young. Thank you for being here 
as well. We look forward to following up on some of these things 
that we discussed today. 

And all the best to you at USDA. 

And the Subcommittee is adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 

MARCH 14, 2014 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT ADERHOLT 
FARM BILL IMPLEMENTATION 


Mr. Aderholt. Like everyone in agriculture, I am pleased that the farm 
bill was finalized earlier this year. USDA now has the challenging job of 
implementing it. Please provide a timeline and a summary of progress to date 
for implementing the various parts of the farm bill. 

Response. To date, we've made important progress on every title of the 
Farm Bill including updates to risk management tools, modifications to farm 
loan programs, announcements regarding available funds for agricultural 
research, disaster relief to farmers and ranchers and much more. Information 
on progress and accomplishments is available on the Department's Farm Bill 
Implementation website: 

http: / /WWW. usda. qov/wps /porta l/usda/usdahome?contentidonly=t rue & content id=pro 
qress-2014-farTi:i--bill .html 

[The information is provided for the record:] 

Farm Bill Implementation by Title: 

TITLE I - Commodity Programs 

Agriculture Risk Coverage Program and Price Loss Coverage Program: 


• September 29, 2014 - February 27, 2015: Owners have a one-time 
opportunity to reallocate the farm's base acres or update yields. 

• September 26, 2014: USDA published a final rule implementing the 
Agriculture Risk Coverage and Price Loss Coverage Programs. 

• August 1, 2014: USDA Sent Acreage History and Yield Reports to Help 
Producers Prepare for New Farm Bill Programs {ARC and PLC) . 

• May 29, 2014: USDA Awarded $6 Million to Prepare Farmers for New Farm 
Bill Programs. 

• April 29, 2014: USDA began competitive process to award funding for 
farm bill decision aids and outreach tools. Proposals were accepted 
through May 9, 2014, 
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Cotton Transition Payments: 

• August 8, 2014: USDA published a final rule implementing the Cotton 
Transition Assistance Program. 

• August 7, 2014: Cotton Transition Assistance Program Enrollment began. 

Dairy Forward Pricing Program: 

• March 21, 2014: USDA published a final rule that re-establishes the 
Dairy Forward Pricing Program. 

Extension of Programs: 

• March 28, 2014: FSA published a Federal Register notice for the 
extension of the following programs: {1) Marketing Assistance Loans; 

(2) Milk Income Loss Contract; (3) Dairy Indemnity Payment Program; (4) 
Non-Insured Crop Disaster Assistance Program; and (5) Sugar. 

Loan Rates: 

• June 24, 2014: USDA Announced Loan Rates for 2014-Crop Peanuts. 

• March 28, 2014: USDA published a press release announcing county and 
regional loan rates. 

Margin Protection Program: 

• September 2, 2014: Enrollment for New Dairy Farm Risk Management 
Program began. 

• August 29, 2014: USDA published a final rule implementing regulations 
for the Margin Protection Program for Dairy and the Dairy Product 
Donation Program. 

Supplemental Agricultural Disaster Assistance: 

• September 17, 2014; USDA announced additional support for citrus 
growers impacted by HLB/citrus greening. 

• September 2, 2014: Livestock producers were urged to enroll in disaster 
assistance programs by October, 1. 

• August 1, 2014: USDA Extended the Deadline for the Emergency Assistance 
for Livestock, Honeybees, and Farm-Raised Fish Program. 

• July 21, 2014: Disaster assistance for 2012 Frost or Freeze Fruit Crop 
Losses announced. 

• July 9, 2014; USDA provided a 12-Week Progress Update on Disaster 
Assistance; Producers reminded of the approaching sign-up deadline for 
ELAP. 
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• June 23, 2014: USDA Announced new support for Beginning Farmers and 
Ranchers, including changes to disaster assistance programs to improve 
the financial security of new and beginning farmers and ranchers. 

• April 15, 2014: USDA published a press release announcing the start of 
sign-up for farmers and ranchers disaster assistance programs restored 
by the Farm Bill. 

• April 14, 2014:, USDA published a final rule implementing specific 
requirements for the Emergency Assistance for Livestock, Honeybees, and 
Farm-Raised Fish Program, Livestock Forage Disaster Program, Livestock 
Indemnity Program, Tree Assistance Program, and general provisions for 
Supplemental Agricultural Disaster Assistance Programs. 

• April 7, 2014: USDA published a press release announcing the sign-up 
date for farmer and rancher disaster assistance programs. Sign-up began 
on April 15, 2014. 


TITLE II - Conservation 


Conservation Programs: 

• September 15, 2014: Secretary Vilsack highlighted Innovative 
Conservation Grants during Midwest farm visits 

• September 8, 2014: USDA provided $328 million through the Agricultural 
Conservation Easement Program to conserve wetlands and farmland. 

• August 7, 2014: USDA partnered with, States and Tribes to Improve Public 
Access on Private Lands_through the Voluntary Public Access and Habitat 
Incentive Program (VPA-HIP) . 

• August 4, 2014: New Regional Conservation Partnership Program received 
nearly 600 initial proposals by the July deadline. 

• August 1, 2014: USDA published an interim rule implementing changes to 
NRCS conservation program regulations. 

• July 22, 2014: USDA reminded producers that changes mandated through 
the 2014 Farm Bill require them to have a Highly Erodible Land 
Conservation and Wetland Conservation Certification (AD-1026) . The Farm 
Bill relinked highly erodible land conservation and wetland 
conservation compliance with eligibility for premium support paid under 
the federal crop insurance program. 

• July 18, 2014: USDA announced $262 million in watershed rehabilitation 
funding to repair Dams in 26 States. 

• July 2, 2014: USDA Invested $50 million in Red River Basin Conservation 
Effort to Minimize Flooding, Improve Water and Soil Quality, Help 
Waterfowl, Strengthen Agriculture and Outdoor Recreation Economies. 

• June 23, 2014: Producers with expiring USDA Conservation Stewardship 
Program (CSP) contracts were given from July 11 until September 12, 
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2014 to renew contracts and add conservation activities that will 
support their natural resource improvement activities and fine-tune 
their conservation plans. 

• June 20, 2014: USDA Announced it will provide up to $25.5 million of 
conservation investments over the next five to ten years as part of its 
contribution to delivering the federal, state and local 2012 Bi-State 
Action Plan, a conservation strategy that will benefit the sage-grouse 
population in Nevada and California. 

• June 19, 2014: USDA pledged up to $5 million to state and local 
partnerships in six states for accelerating tree planting along the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed. 

• June 4, 2014: USDA announced that farmers, ranchers and landowners 
committed to protecting and conserving environmentally sensitive land 
may sign up for the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) beginning June 
9. The Secretary also announced that retiring farmers enrolled in CRP 
could receive incentives to transfer a portion of their land to 
beginning, disadvantaged or veteran farmers through the Transition 
Incentives Program (TIP) . 

• May 27, 2014: USDA announces the Regional Conservation Partnership 
Program (RCPP), which streamlines conservation efforts by combining 
four programs (the Agricultural Water Enhancement Program, Cooperative 
Conservation Partnership Initiative, the Chesapeake Bay Watershed 
Initiative, and the Great Lakes Basin Program for Soil Erosion) into 
one. With participating partners investing along with the Department, 
USDA's $1.2 billion in funding over the life of the five-year program 
can leverage an additional $1.2 billion from partners for a total of 
$2.4 billion for conservation. 

• May 1, 2014: USDA_began accepting applications for the Agricultural 
Conservation Easements Program (ACEP) and the Voluntary Public Access 
and Habitat Incentive Program (VPA-HIP) . 

• May 1, 2014: Applications are being accepted for the Conservation 
Stewardship Program and Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 

TITLE III - Trade 
Emerging Markets Program (EMP) : 

• April 17, 2014: FAS published a Notice of Funding Availability for EMP, 
with $10 million available in 2014. EMP applications are reviewed on a 
rolling basis during the fiscal year. Applications received after May 
19, 2014, will be considered for funding if funding remains available. 


Foreign Market Development Cooperator Program (FMD) : 

• April 16, 2014: the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) announced 2014 
funding for FMD, with 22 trade organizations receiving $24.6 million. 
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Market Access Program (MAP) ; 

• April 16, 2014: the. Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) announced 2014 
funding for the Market Access Program. Sixty-two non-profit 
organizations received $171.8 million in funding. 

• April 16, 2014: USDA published a press release announcing 2014 funding 
for the Market Access Program (MAP) and Foreign Market Development 
(FMD) program. 

Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops (TASC) : 

• May 6, 2014: FAS publishes final rule to broaden the range of projects 
funded by the program. 

• April 17, 2014: FAS publishes a Notice of Funding Availability for 
TASC, with $9 million available. Applications received after May 28, 
2014, will be considered if funding remains available. 

U.S. Atlantic Spiny Dogfish Study: 

• May 5, 2014: USDA submitted a report to Congress on the existing market 
in the U.S. for the U.S. Atlantic Spiny Dogfish. 

TITLE IV - Nutrition Programs 

Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) : 

• July 9, 2014: FNS published a final rule to phase out the eligibility 
of women, infants, and children. 

• March 10, 2014: FNS released Implementation Memorandum to States on 
phasing out the eligibility of women, infants and children (PDF, 

273KB) , 

Community Food Projects: 

• February 27, 2014: The National Institute of Food and Agriculture 
(NIFA) released a Notice of Funding Availability for the Community Food 
Projects Competitive Grants Program, with $5 million available. 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program Pilot 

• April 7, 2014: FNS announced an RFP for the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
pilot program, which will take place during the 2014-2015 school year. 

Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program (LIHEAP) Payments: 

• March 5, 2014: Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) released an 
Implementation Memorandum to States on the elimination of standard 
utility allowances in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) for LIHEAP payments less than $20. 
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Multiagency Taskforce on Commodity Programs: 

• April 24, 2014: FNCS signed a memorandum appointing members to the 
multi-agency taskforce to provide coordination and direction for 
commodity programs. 

• March 14, 2014: FNCS issued a memorandum to solicit names for a 
multiagency task force to provide coordination and direction for 
commodity programs. 

Pilot Project for Procurement of Unprocessed Fruits and Vegetables 

• July 21, 2014: USDA Released a Request for Applications for the 
Unprocessed Fruit and Vegetable Pilot. 

SNAP-related Provisions: 

• August 25, 2014: USDA Announced $200 Million to promote innovation in 
SNAP Employment and Training Programs. 

• March 21, 2014: FNS released implementation memorandum to states 
communicating major SNAP related provisions of the 2014 Farm Bill. 

TITLE V - Credit 

Farm Loan Programs/Direct Farm Ownership: 

• February 7, 2014; FSA implemented changes in the interest rate on 
Direct Farm Ownership loans that are made in conjunction with other 
lenders . 

Microloans : 

• October 8, 2014: FSA publishes an interim rule increasing the maximum 
total indebtedness on microloans to $50,000. 

• March 26, 2014: FSA issued an agency directive implementing non- 
discretionary microloan provisions. 

Modifications to Farm Loan Programs: 

• October 8, 2014: FSA publishes an interim rule amending Farm Loan 
Programs regulations for loan making and servicing on eligibility 
conditions for certain legal entities and allowing additional 
flexibility for loan applicants to meet the required farming 
experience . 

• March 24, 2014: FSA issued a news release announcing changes to Farm 
Loan Programs resulting from the 2014 Farm Bill. 
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TITLE VI - Rural Development 

Biodiesel Fuel Education Program; 

• May 5, 2014: REE announced the availability of' $960,000 for grants to 
educate consumers about the benefits of biodiesel fuel use. 

Bioenergy: 

• September 4, 2014: USDA awarded Fulcrum Sierra Biofuels, LLC a $105 
million Biorefinery Assistance Program, loan guarantee through Bank of 
America, N.A. to construct a facility in McCarran, Nevada, to convert 
municipal solid waste to biodiesel jet fuel. USDA Rural Development's 
loan guarantee represents less than half of the $266 million project 
cost. The plant is expected to produce 11 million gallons of fuel 
annually, 

• June 13, 2014: USDA announced up, to $14.5 million in funding for two 
USDA bioenergy programs made available through the 2014 Farm Bill. 
USDA's Rural Development (RD) announced it is accepting applications 
from companies seeking to offset the costs associated with converting 
fossil fuel systems to renewable biomass fuel systems, while USDA's 
National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) announced the 
availability of $2.5 million in grants to enhance national energy • 
security through the development of bio-based transportation fuels, 
biopower, and new bio-based products. 

BioPreferred: 

• Aug 6, 2014: USDA announced the inclusion of wood products and other 
materials in the BioPreferred® Program. 

• August 1, 2014: USDA's BioPreferred® program office hosted a public 
meeting on for stakeholders to discuss incorporating mature market 
(wood) products into the BioPreferred program. 

Business and Industry Loan Guarantee: 

• September 15, 2014: Rural Development published proposed rule changes 
to refine the regulations for the Business and Industry Guaranteed Loan 
Program. 

• May 8, 2014: USDA announced_$48 million in loan guarantees for local 
food projects is now available through USDA 's Rural Development’s 
Business and Industry Guaranteed Loan Program, and $30 million is 
available through competitive grants via the Agricultural Marketing 
Service's (AMS) Farmers Market and Local Foods Promotion Program. 

• May 5, 2014: Rural Development announced availability of funding to 
provide support for local or regional food producers. 
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Definition of Rural Housing: 

• May 5, 2014: Rural Development published maps identifying which rural 
areas are eligible for housing programs. 

• March 13, 2014: Rural Development issued guidance to State Directors, 
field staff and stakeholders on implementing new eligibility 
requirements regarding the definition of rural housing. 

Rural Business Enterprise Grants/Rural Business Opportunity Grants: 

• September 12, 2014: USDA announced Investments to Increase Economic 
Activity in Rural Areas and on Native Lands_through USDA's Rural 
Business Enterprise Grant (RBEG) and Rural Business Opportunity Grant 
(RBOG) programs. 

Rural Cooperative Development Grants; 

• April 29, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $5.8 million in 
Rural Cooperative Development Grants. 

Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program 

• July 31, 2014: USDA announced grants to community partners to create 
jobs and strengthen small rural businesses through Rural 
Microentrepreneur Assistance Program (RMAP) . 

• May 20, 2014: USDA announces availability of loans and grants through 
the Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program. 

Value Added Producer Grants (VAPG) : 

• August 19, 2014: USDA announced $25 Million for agricultural 
entrepreneurs to turn commodities into value-added products 

• March 25, 2014: Rural Development published a notice in the Federal 
Register extending the application period for Fiscal Year 2013 and 2014 
funding for VAPG, with up to $25.5 million available for these grants. 

Water and Waste Disposal Loan and Grant Program: 

• April 22, 2014: USDA announced 116 project awards through the Water and 
Waste Disposal Loan and Grant Program. The total award of nearly $387 
million included $150 million in grants supported by the 2014 Farm 
Bill. 


TITLE VII - Kesearch and Related Matters 
Agricultural and Food Policy Research Centers: 


April 15/ 2014: USDA announced awards for the four research centers 
totaling almost $4 million. 
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Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program (BFRDP) : 

• April 11, 2014: USDA published press release announcing the 
availability of more than $19 million in grants to help train, educate 
and enhance the sustainability of the next generation of agricultural 
producers through the Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program 
(BFRDP). Applications were due by June 12, 2014. 

Bioenergy Research: 

• June 13, 2014: USDA announced 2014 Farm Bill funding for Bioenergy 
Research. 

Budget Submission and Funding: 

• March 10, 2014: REE submitted its first budget submission and funding 
report to Congress. 

Citrus Disease Research: 

• June 12, 2014: USDA Announced $31.5 million in 2014 Farm Bill Funds for 
research to fight citrus greening_^ 

• May 13, 2014: USDA announced first citrus greening funding allocations 
and appointments to Citrus Disease Subcomniittee_^ 

• March 17, 2014: A subcommittee was formally established within the 
National Agricultural Research, Extension, Education, and Economics 
Advisory Board, under the Specialty Crop Committee, and solicitation 
letters for nominations were issued. 

Foundation for Food and Agricultural Research (FFAR) : 

• July 23, 2014: USDA announced Creation of Foundation for Food and 
Agricultural Research. 

• March 31, 2014: Letters soliciting nominations to the FFAR Board were 
mailed to interested parties and a Federal Register Notice for 
Solicitation of Nominations for Members of the Foundation for Food and 
Agricultural Research is published on April 4, 2014. 

Miscellaneous : 

• July 2, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $4 million in grants 
to support research, education and outreach activities at non-land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

• July 2, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $1.7 million in 
funding to improve the capacity of tribal land-grant colleges to 
undertake food and agriculture research. 
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• June 23, 2014: USDA announced the availability of funds to support food 
and agriculture science facility improvement at Central State 
University (CSU) in Wilberforce, Ohio. CSU was designated as an 1890 
land-grant university in the 2014 Farm Bill. The funding announced 
today is a supplement to the 1890s Facilities Grants Program 
administered by USDA's National Institute of Food and Agriculture 
{NIFA) . 

• May 6, 2014: USDA announced the availability of almost $1 million in 
grant funding to programs that educate consumers about the benefits of 
biodiesel fuel use. 

Organic Agriculture Research and Extension Initiative: 

• March 17, 2014: NIFA released a Notice of Funding Availability for the 
Organic Agriculture Research and Extension Initiative with $20 million 
available in FY 2014. 

Specialty Crop Research Initiative: 

• March 17, 2014: NIFA released Notice of Funding Availability for the 
Specialty Crop Research Initiative with $76.8 million available in FY 
2014. 


TITLE VIII - Forestry 

Insect and Disease Designation: 

• May 20, 2014: USDA announced action to help 94 national forest areas in 
35 states to address insect and disease threats that weaken forests and 
increase the risk of forest fire. 

• March 19, 2014: Forest Service Chief Tom Tidwell sends a letter to all 
state governors notifying them of the opportunity to submit requests 
for designating their priority insect and disease areas for treatment. 

Fire Suppression and Liability: 

• May 22, 2014: USDA published an interim rule amending the Agriculture 
Acquisition Regulation (AGAR) by adding a new clause entitled "Fire 
Suppression and Liability.^'' This new AGAR clause addresses fire 
liability on stewardship contracts. 

Separate Forest Service Decision Making and Appeals Process: 

• July 31, 2014: USDA published a final rule amending regulations 
concerning administrative reviews {appeals and objections) for projects 
or activities that are categorically excluded under the National 
Environmental Policy Act. 
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TITLE IX - Energy 
Biomass Crop Assistance Program: 

• July 23/ 2014: USDA selected 36 energy facilities in 14 states to 
accept biomass deliveries supported by the Biomass Crop Assistance 
Program (BCAP) . 

• June 16, 2014: USDA began accepting applications from energy facilities 
interested in receiving forest or agricultural residues to generate 
clean energy. 

• May 20, 2014: USDA announced $25 million in support for renewable 
biomass energy. 

Rural Energy for America Program: 

• May 5, 2014: USDA published Notice of Funding Availability announcing 
the availability of approximately $70 million in funding for loan 
guarantees and grants. 


TITLE X - Horticulture 

Bulk Shipments of Apples to Canada: 

• August 25/ 2014: AMS published an affirmation of interim rule in the 
Federal Register amending regulations under the Export Apple Act to 
allow bulk containers to be shipped to Canada without U.S. inspection. 

• April 4/ 2014: AMS published an interim rule in the Federal Register 
amending regulations under the Export Apple Act to allow bulk 
containers to be shipped to Canada without U.S. inspection. 

Christmas Tree Research and Promotion Order: 

• April 7, 2014: AMS published a notice lifting stay on the Christmas 
Tree Research and Promotion. 

Farmers Market Promotion Program: 

• May 8, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $15 million through the 
Farmers Market Promotion Program. 

Local Foods Promotion Program: 

• May 8, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $15 million through the 
Local Foods Promotion Program. 

National Clean Plant Network: 

• June 30, 2014: USDA announced the allocation $5 million in Farm Bill 
funding to support 19 projects under National Clean Plant Network. 
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• March 24, 2014: The Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
announced a Request for Applications for the National Clean Plant 
Network with $5 million available. 

Plant Pest and Disease Management and Disaster Prevention: 

• April 3, 2014: USDA announced $48.1 million in funding for 383 projects 
to help prevent the introduction or spread of plant pests and diseases. 
Applications were accepted through May 23, 2014. 

Specialty Crop Block Grants: 

• April 17, 2014: USDA published a press release announcing Farm Bill 
support for Specialty Crop Block Grants through $66 million available 
to state departments of agriculture. 

TITLE XI - Crop Insurance 

Changes to Crop Insurance Provisions to Benefit New Farmers: 

• June 30, 2014: Risk Management Agency (RMA) filed an interim rule with 
the Federal Register, allowing USDA to move forward with changes to 
crop insurance provisions. The provisions provide better options for 
beginning farmers, allow producers to have enterprise units for 
irrigated and non-irrigated crops, give farmers and ranchers the 
ability to purchase different levels of coverage for a variety of 
irrigation practices, provide guidance on conservation compliance, 
implement protections for native sod and provide adjustments to 
historical yields following significant disasters. 

Permanent Enterprise Unit Subsidy: 

• May 1, 2014: RMA completed update to its systems to reflect the 
permanent enterprise unit subsidy as mandated by the Farm Bill. This 
impacted crops beginning with the May 20, 2014 actuarial filing and 
continue through the November 30, 2014 actuarial filing. 

Premium Amounts for Catastrophic Risk Protection (CAT) : 

• April 3, 2014: RMA issued a public release of actuarial documents to 
revise the premium rates charged for CAT coverage to be based on the 
average historical "loss ratio” plus a reasonable reserve. 

Prohibition of CAT on Crops Used for Grazing: 

• April 15, 2014: RMA issued guidance document to amend the Special 
Provisions of Insurance for the annual forage policy. This amendment 
set forth the prohibition of CAT coverage on crops and grasses used for 
grazing . 
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Publication of Information on Violations of Premium Adjustments: 

• March 27, 2014: RMA established a section entitled "Rebating Violations 
and Sanctions" in the Frequently Asked Questions section of its public 
website. RMA will add information to this section when it determines 
that rebating violations have occurred. 

Supplemental Coverage Option: 

• July 29, 201-4: USDA_issued a press release describing the Supplemental 
Coverage Option (SCO), which is available through the federal crop 
insurance program and set to begin with the 2015 crop year. 

Conservation Compliance: 

• July 22, 2014: USDA reminded producers that changes mandated through 
the 2014 Farm Bill require them to have on file a Highly Erodible Land 
Conservation and Wetland Conservation Certification (AD-1026) . The Farm 
Bill relinked highly erodible land conservation and wetland 
conservation compliance with eligibility for premium support paid under 
the federal crop insurance program. 

Whole-Farm Revenue Protection: 

• May 21, 2014: USDA announced a new risk management option that will be 
available for fruit and vegetable growers and producers with 
diversified farms. The policy, called Whole-Farm Revenue Protection, 
will provide flexible coverage options for specialty crop, organic and 
diversified crop producers. The program will be implemented in counties 
across the country and will expand in availability over the next 
several years. 


TITLE XII - Miscellaneous 


2501 Program: 

• August 12, 2014: USDA announced the availability of $400,000 in funding 
to establish the Socially Disadvantaged Farmers and Ranchers Policy 
Research Center. 

• July 29, 2014: USDA Announced $9 Million in Grants to Help Veterans and 
Minority Farmers Get Started in Agriculture (2501 Program) . 


Catfish Inspection: 

• April 30, 2014: FSIS and FDA signed an MOU to improve food safety, 
fraud prevention, and inspection of catfish and catfish products. FSIS 
continues to submit monthly reports to Congress on implementation of 
this provision from the Farm Bill. 

• March 14, 2014: The Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) submitted 
the first status report to Congress on the development of the final 
rule establishing a catfish inspection program. 
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Pima Cotton: 

• May 2, 2014:' USDA announced the Foreign Agricultural Service will 
accept claims under the Pima Agriculture Cotton Trust Fund for calendar 

year 2014. 

National Sheep Industry Improvement Center: 

• September 17, 2014: USDA published an affirmation of interim rule 
amending the National Sheep Industry Improvement Center regulations. 

• June 3, 2014: USDA published an interim rule amending the National 
Sheep Industry Improvement Center regulations. 

Mr. Aderholt. What are the priority programs that still need to be 
implemented? 

Response. [The information is provided for the record:] 

Title I: Commodities 

Agriculture Risk Coverage (ARC) /Price Loss Coverage (PLC) 

• Producer election into ARC/PLC 

• Payments for 2014 crop year 

Cotton Transition Payment 

• Payments for the 2014 crop year 
Actively Engaged definition 

• Announce proposal in 2014 

Title II: Conservation 
Out-year Program Implementation 

• Launch Mitigation Banking Program 

Title IV: Nutrition 
Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive 

• Begin awarding grants 

The Emergency Food Assistance Program 

• Notify States of additional TEFAP funding 

• Take food orders from States 

• Purchase food product 

SNAP Retailer Eligibility Standards Rulemaking 


• Issue proposed rule 
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Title V: Credit 


Beginning farmer provisions 

• Eligibility requirements for direct farm ownership loans, Beginning 
Farm Individual Development Account Pilot Program 

Microloan changes 

Title XI: Crop Insurance 


Beginning Farmer provisions 

• RMA is working to have additional beginning farmer benefits available 
by the spring of 2015. 

Whole Farm policy coverage 

• Pending FCIC board approval, producers will be able to enroll in the 
spring of 2015. 

Conservation Compliance 

• Publish final compliance requirements 
Peanut Revenue program 

• Subject to the submission of an actuarial sound proposal and FCIC board 
approval, a peanut policy may be available in 2015. 

Title XII: Miscellaneous 

Non-insured Crop Assistance Program (NAP) buy-up 

• Publish final program details for the 2015 crop year 

Mr. Aderholt: Does the President's budget propose new funding to 
implement the law? 

Response: The FY 2015 President's Budget did not request any new funding 
for farm bill implementation. 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill provided $175 million in mandatory funding 
to implement the farm program and crop insurance parts of the law. How does 
the Department plan to utilize these resources? 

Response: The farm bill provided $100 million for the Farm Service 

Agency (FSA) from the Commodity Credit Corporation to cover the 
administrative costs related to Title 1 program farm bill implementation. 

The funding provided is restricted to implementation of Title 1 programs and 
the development of education tools for the ARC/PLC and NAP programs but it is 
available for the life of the farm bill. In addition, there is $10 million 
available for the implementation of Acreage and Crop Reporting Streamlining 
Initiative (ACRSI) if certain criteria are met by September 30 , 2014 and an 
additional $10 million if further criteria are met by September 30 , 2015 . 
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The funding provided for FSA will be used to hire temporary staff to 
facilitate the workload associated with drafting and implementing new and 
revised regulations, program sign-up, and daily county office duties. 

Funding will also be allocated for (non-MIDAS) software modifications 
required to put the new farm bill program on the ground, extensive mailings 
and outreach to farmers and ranchers to ensure they are well informed about 
the changes imposed by the farm bill, and employee training to ensure that 
staff are able to assist producers with any questions that may arise. 

Section 11021 of 2014 Farm Bill provided the Risk Management Agency with $9 
million dollars per fiscal year for program integrity and program 
maintenance. I want to express appreciation to Congress for providing funding 
that will enable the Risk RMA to hire additional staff and contract 
resources. The additional staff and contract resources will allow RMA to 
continue to implement the program changes included in the 2014 Farm Bill, 
maintain current and new programs, and to improve program integrity. RMA 
intends to use all of the $9 million per year to improve program integrity 
and to aid in program maintenance and farm bill implementation in FY 2015. 

Due to the time needed to recruit and hire employees, all of the money was 
not allocated for FY 2014. However, these funds have already allowed RMA to 
hire new employees to improve RMA's program integrity efforts, and to 
implement programs from the 2014 Farm Bill. For FY 2014, RMA obligated 
approximately $5.4 million of the $9 million made available from Section 
11021. RMA has used these funds on SCO implementation and for program 
integrity efforts. Specifically, RMA entered into contracts for additional 
work that allow a significant expansion of SCO crops for 2016 and to address 
backlogged arbitration awards and settlements. RMA also entered into an 
agreement to improve improper payments rates and update program integrity 
processes. In addition, in an effort to improve the integrity of the tobacco 
crop insurance program, RMA partnered with the Agricultural Marketing Service 
to implement a tobacco crop insurance grading system. 

RMA plans to hire approximately 60 employees once RMA's hiring plan is 
complete. These employees will be focused upon operation and day to day 
maintenance of farm bill programs and issues related to program 
integrity. While RMA was not able to bring on board all the employees in FY 
2014, many are now arriving and are on board. Starting in FY 2015, RMA 
expects the full $9 million to be obligated annually. 

In section 11020 of the 2014 Farm Bill, RMA received 314 million for 
information technology for FY 2014 and $9 million for each FY 2015-2018 with 
the opportunity for an additional $5 million each FY 2015 -2018 if the 
Acreage Reporting Streamlining Initiative is Substantially complete by 
September 30,2015. RMA plans to use these funds to maintain, update, and 
enhance security for RMA's information technology systems. 

Mr. Aderholt: Will it be for temporary staff, computer systems or 
outreach? 

Response: For FSA, the authorization specifies that $6 million will be 

utilized to enter into cooperative agreements with Universities to develop 
education tools and to enter into agreements with state extension services. 
The remaining funding will be utilized to cover the costs related to hiring 
temporary employees and to cover operating expenses such as postage, training 
and travel expenses as well as the costs related to the IT development for 
the new or revised Title 1 programs. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Mr, Aderholt: In your testimony, you state that the fiscal year 2015 
budget request is focused on creating jobs and building a foundation for 
future economic growth, particularly in rural America. However, this 
contradicts USDA's budget justification. On page 30-9 of the Rural 
Development budget justification, the summary for the business and industry 
loan programs states, "A decrease will negatively impact rural communities." 

Will you explain how the proposed cuts to the rural water and waste disposal 
program, which had about a $3.5 billion backlog, and certain housing and 
business programs helps to build a foundation for future economic growth in 
rural America? 

Response: Rural Development mission area is committed to continuing 

to serve small and economically challenged rural communities. Given the 
tight fiscal constraints that the Federal government is operating under. 
Rural Development is committed to working smarter on behalf of rural 
America . 

The Department continues to recognize the responsibility we share to help 
shoulder the burden of deficit reduction and, as such, have pursued 
continual process improvements to ensure that our agency operates as a 
responsible steward of taxpayer dollars. Over the past ten years. Rural 
Development's loan portfolio has more than doubled and now stands at 
$204 . 5 billion. 

In terms of service, Rural Development is focusing on Community Economic 
Development initiatives that assist communities and regions realize their 
long-term goals. The Rural Development is doing so though technical 
assistance that supports strategic planning for self-sustaining rural 
development. This coordinated, regional work helps rural areas make the 
most of Federal assistance. Working regionally gives smaller and poorer 
communities an opportunity to pool limited resources with neighboring 
communities and successfully compete for Federal funding. 

The 2014 Farm Bill also provides tools needed for the Rural Development to 
be more creative in addressing rural needs. For example. Section 6025 
allows a 10 percent set-aside for program funds that support strategic 
economic and community development plans. This provision encourages 
cooperation and focus on planned development. Another provision will 
enable community facilities funds to be used for technical assistance, 
which will ensure the projects RD finances are well designed and also that 
these funds reach limited resource communities. 

The tools provided in the Farm Bill, coupled with USDA initiatives focused 
on community economic development, build a foundation for future economic 
growth in rural America. 

Mr. Aderholt: Why does the Department insist on proposing cuts to the 
direct housing loan program? 

Response: Single Family Housing Direct loan program plays an important 

role in meeting USDA' s commitment to improving the economic vitality and 
quality of life in rural America. It is anticipated that at the FY 2015 
proposed funding level of $360 million for Section 502 approximately 2,900 
low and very low-income families will achieve homeownership. The Department 
acknowledges the importance of the Section 502 Direct Loan program in 
providing low and very low-income families an opportunity to attain 
homeownership in rural America. Our budget authority request for FY 2015 
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actually increased from $24 million provided in FY 2014 to $27 million; 
however, the subsidy rate has also increased due to higher cost of borrowing 
for the Federal government and additional subsidy provided to the borrower 
thereby causing a decrease in program level. With continued low interest 
rates and the increased use of our guaranteed program, we project at that 
about 43,000 of low- and very low-income rural families will be served with 
guarantees of loans from participating lenders. Last year, about 22 percent 
of nearly 163,000 guarantees went to low-income families and 4 percent went 
to very low-income families. The Single Family Direct loan program request 
will still assure families participating in Self-Help housing and those with 
greater needs will have access to credit to own their own homes. 

USDA also intends to continue developing partnerships with qualified 
nonprofit organizations in rural areas to deliver program funds where they 
are needed most. These partnerships occur with our field offices and local 
non-profits. We are also establishing a certified loan packager program 
where trained non-profit staff would assure program funds go to those who 
lack other housing opportunities. We recognize that families living in more 
rural, poorer communities have difficulties accessing programs and services 
that promote long-term wealth. The Department anticipates that the 
assistance from nonprofit groups will provide targeted delivery of program 
funds to the most economically distressed and lower income communities. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY SECURITY 

Mr. Aderholt: This Subcommittee takes very seriously USDA' s long- 
standing problems with the security over its information technology systems 
and the personal, financial and secret data held by these IT systems. For 
more than 10 years and as recently as a few months ago, USDA' s Inspector 
General has issued numerous reports critical of the security operations at 
the Office of the Chief Information Officer and the agencies. Is information 
technology security one of your top priorities? Please tell us about your 
efforts on this issue. 

Response: Information technology security is one of USDA's top 

priorities. Particularly given the size and distribution of the Department's 
employees and the diversity of its missions and data sets, the prominence of 
cyber security has been steadily growing. The Office of the Chief 
Information Officer (OCIO) has worked with component agencies and staff 
offices over the last three fiscal years to close more than 50 outstanding 
FISMA audit recommendations from the Office of the Inspector General, some 
dating back several years prior. OCIO's Agricultural Security Operations 
Center (ASOC) handled over 120 separate incidents throughout FY 2014, from* an 
attempt to scan or probe our shared network backbone to attempts to introduce 
malware to USDA through email attachments and links to stolen and lost 
devices. USDA works closely with the Department of Homeland Security's 
Computer Emergency Readiness Team to share information, and has participated 
in exercises to test our preparedness. USDA met its goal for FY 2014 to have 
80% of employees voluntarily using their "LincPass", our personal identity 
verification (PIV) card to log onto their computers, and we have nearly 
completed transition to a single Enterprise Active Directory. Both 
accomplishments help us to know that the people trying to gain access to our 
networks have the right to do so, and have prepared us for reaching full 
compliance with the "technical mandatory" PIV usage requirements of HSPD-12 
in FY 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt: The Inspector General has called out several cases of 
inefficient management of IT resources, in the past. What is USDA doing to 
ensure that appropriated resources are managed more efficiently? 
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Response: USDA spends approximately $2.6 billion annually on 

information technology across 251 separate investments by its 17 component 
agencies and 10 staff offices. Of the 251 investments, 24 are considered 
"major" investments with schedule and cost performance reported monthly on 
OMB^s publicly available dashboard. Investments with an overall rating of 
"red" on the dashboard for three consecutive months receive a TechStat from 
the Office of the Chief Information Officer, a deep dive into project 
performance that results in a corrective action plan to get the project back 
on track. Over the last two fiscal years, nine TechStats have been 
conducted. 

In addition, for the last two fiscal years, the Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer has conducted complete portfolio performance reviews of all IT 
investments in preparation for USDA's annual Portfolio Stat exercise with 
0MB. This has yielded a significant amount of streamlining and consolidating 
investments for better program management, as well as retirement of several 
older investments. 

USDA has reinvigorated its Executive Information Technology Resources 
Investment Board to help set priorities for IT spending and review for 
concurrence with new IT investments and major changes to existing IT 
investments, per appropriations provisions. This includes providing members 
of the Board, principally the subcabinet, with training on IT governance and 
earned value management, skills that will help them contribute to the 
Department's efforts and be better prepared to ask the right questions when 
reviewing IT projects in their Mission Areas. 

In FY 2015, the Office of the Chief Information Officer will undertake an 
audit of program and project management skills, certifications, and 
experience across the Department, identify gaps, and develop a remediation 
plan to ensure that only staff with appropriate levels of training and 
experience is assigned to lead major investments. Implementation of the plan 
will take several years to complete between training and identifying 
opportunities to build experience that puts training to work. 

Mr. Aderholt; Does USDA need additional legislative authority to 
address its IT security problems? Have you considered providing the Chief 
Information Officer with more authority or support to allow it to require 
agencies to implement critical IT security measures? 

Response: USDA does not believe that additional legislative authority 

is necessary. The difficulty comes in the exercise of existing authority 
since the only real remedy when a component agency or staff office fails to 
meet its security obligations with a particular application or system or if a 
component fails to timely meet security obligations on a network it controls 
is to block its access from the shared network backbone controlled by the 
Office of the Chief Information Officer, This would result in an immediate 
disruption of service and would affect mission delivery to the public for 
that agency or office. In lieu of this, OCIO has worked closely with 
component level CIOs to improve the Department's position with respect to 
such issues as ensuring that systems and applications have been through the 
security review process and have Certificates of Authority to Operate on 
USDA's network or a concrete plan of action and milestones to achieve 
certification. USDA achieved 91% certification compliance in fiscal year 
2014. 
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IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Aderholt: In March, the Inspector General released a report on 
USDA^s compliance with the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery 
Act. While the department's overall error rate .fell from 5.37 percent in 
2011 to 5.11 percent in 2012, there are still significant problems. For 
example, USDA has some high-risk programs that did not comply with the Act 
for a second year in a row. Under the Act, when a program does not comply 
for more than three years in a row, the agency is required to propose 
statutory changes to bring the programs into compliance. What is USDA doing 
to bring these programs into compliance? What is USDA doing to reduce 
improper payments? 

Response: The Office of the Chief Financial Officer (OCFO) obtained 

corrective action plans from the six USDA programs that did not comply with 
the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act for three consecutive 
years. These include two Farm Service Agency (FSA) programs for Direct and 
Counter-Cyclical Payment (DCP) and Noninsured Assistance Programs (NAP) and 
four Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) programs including Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC), the National School 
Lunch Program (NSLP), the School Breakfast Program (SBP) , and the Child and 
Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) . 

For FSA, the Agricultural Act of 2014, also known as the 2014 Farm Bill 
repealed DCP and therefore it will receive no future appropriations. At the 
request of OCFO and the Office of Management and Budget, FSA is performing a 
close out review with results to be reported in the Fiscal Year 2014 Annual 
Financial Report. The 2014 Farm Bill also reauthorized NAP and FSA intends 
to use new web based software initiatives to help in the reduction of future 
administrative and documentation errors along with new changes that will 
become effective with the reauthorization of NAP in the Farm Bill. 

With regard to the four FNS programs, FNS has initiated several strategies to 
improve improper payments. First, FNS plans to award a contract by September 
30, 2014 to explore an alternative method of measuring the rate of erroneous 
payments to CACFP family daycare homes for meals claimed for reimbursement. 
FNS also plans to increase compliance through recent legislation such as the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 which includes a number of provisions 
targeted towards improving management and program integrity. Furthermore, FNS 
is developing proposals for Congress that are geared towards strengthening 
integrity and addressing improper payments in NSLP and SBP and include 
training and technical assistance funding for States, enhanced verification 
in school meal programs, enhanced State and local reporting to support error 
measurement, creation of a "State Exchange" for child nutrition programs, and 
expansion of Administrative Review and Training (ART) Grants. 

We want to re-emphasize that USDA is fully committed to reducing improper 
payments in our programs to the greatest extent possible and will continue to 
implement strategies to remediate areas of non-compliance. 

MODERNIZE AND INNOVATE THE DELIVERY OF AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS (MIDAS) 

Mr. Aderholt: The House Report accompanying the FY 2013 House 
Appropriation Bill (H.Rept. 112-542) clearly stated that the Committee viewed 
the MIDAS initiative as the top administrative priority for USDA and this 
position remained unchanged going into FY 2014. In delivering vital mission- 
based services directly to farmers and ranchers, this program was supposed to 
represent the greatest efficiency improvement amongst any other streamlining 
effort at OSDA. After inclusion of the FY 2014 appropriation. Congress will 
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have invested close to $400 million in the timely and successful 
implementation of MIDAS at the Farm Service Agency. Please provide a full 
status of what modules or components of MIDAS were promised to Congress at 
the beginning of the project and provide a status of each of the originally 
planned deliverables? 

Response: When the MIDAS business case was approved in 2007, the project 
was based on developing a single platform to manage all of the farm programs 
managed by FSA. Between the time the MIDAS project began in 2007 and today, 
two Farm Bills have passed, each adding, modifying, or eliminating farm 
programs. In 2012, the decision was made to undertake a common process and 
data-centric approach focusing on land (data & imagery) , farm records, 
acreage, and business partner data. 

In April 2014, the Farm Records release of MIDAS was deployed nationwide to 
9,000 employees across 2,124 State and County Offices to manage 11 million 
customer records and 5 million farms with 8.1 million tracts and 38 million 
fields. For the first time ever, the system consolidates land and producer 
information on one computer screen, dramatically improving customer service 
and FSA processes. Following the initial release, in order to address cost 
and schedule constraints, a decision was made to focus on customer and land 
information in a phased deployment of MIDAS through four additional releases 
which included; Business Partner, Acreage/Inventory Reporting, Historical 
Changes and Analytics, and Customer Self Service. 

The Business Partner release, scheduled for FY2015, will build on the 
foundation of the modernized Farm Records process. Business Partner allows 
FSA staff to edit and maintain customer information, access program 
eligibility information in one consolidated view rather than multiple 
systems, and automatically validate customer information. 

The MIDAS project will conclude following the release of Business Partner. 

The functionality associated with the remaining releases is being revisited 
to more closely align with broader USDA Department-wide initiatives. In 
relation to Acreage Reporting/Inventory Reporting (AR/IR) , once the new 
business processes to support the Acreage and Crop Reporting Streamlining 
Initiative (ACRSI) have been piloted, an alternatives analysis will be 
performed to determine the best approach to meet internal AR/IR and 
Historical Changes system requirements. Customer Self Service (CSS) is being 
reconsidered as a multi-mission area initiative (USDA Virtual Service 
Center) . 

Mr. Aderholt; Of the 14 contractors or more who have received 

funding for MIDAS, please provide a list of the contractor, the dates of the 
contracts and the funds made available to each. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Vendor 

Do.scrrption cf 
Service 

Contract Nu]Bber<s) 

Total 

Contract 

Value* 

Date 

Deloitte 

Program 

management 

support and 

organizational 

change 

management 

INDA0900010001 

IND11PB20008 

IND11PB20009 

IND12PB00466 

IND12PB00478 

IND13PB00236 

IND14PB00270 

IND10PB77284 

$35,524 

FY09 

FY11-FY12 

FY11-FY12 

FY12-FY13 

FY12 

FY13-FY14 

FY14 

FYlO-FYll 

Federal 

Aviation 

Administration 

Independent 
assessment of 
security 
controls for 

Authorization 
to Operate 
{ATO) 

ACIISSUSDA7118 

$0,048 

FY12-FY13 

Harmonia 

Database 
administration 
and management 
during 

operations and 
maintenance 

AG-3151-C-14-0024 

$0,301 

FY14 

Hewlett- 

Packard 

Database 
administration 
and management 
during 

operations and 
maintenance 

AG-645S-D-08'-0041 

$0,200 

■ FY14 

MilVets 

Systems 

Technology, 

Inc . 

Independent 
testing of 
major releases 
and during 
operations and 
maintenance 

AG3151D130094 

$2,948 

FY14 

SAIC 

Architecture 
and design for 
Customer Self- 
Service 
capabilities 

GS00Q09BGD0048 

$0,646 

FY14 

SRA 

International 

System 

integration, 

service 

operations and 
technical 
support during 
DME and 

operations and 
maintenance 

GSQ0014AJ0005 

GST0012AJ0044 

GST0013AJ0110 

GSTFMGBPAIOOOOICOOIA 

GSTFMGBPAlOOOOlCOOl 

GSTFMGBPA10001C002 

GSTFMGBPA10001C002A 

$209,376 

FY14 

FY12-FY13 

FY14 

FYlO-FYll 

FYIO 

FYlO-FYll 

FY11-FY12 

Top Office 
Personnel 

Acquisition 

support 

AG-645S-D-09-0013 

AG-3151-D-09-0167 

$0,113 

FY09 
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Description of: 
Service 


Total 


Vendor 

Contract Ntu&ber<s) 

; Contract 
Value* 

Date 



AG-3151-C-07-0040 


FY07 


Lean Six Sigma 
re-engineering. 

AG-645S-C-09-0011 


FY09 

Torres 

program 

AG-6453'-P-09-0049 

$9,951 

FY09 


management 

GSOOT10AJC0009 


FYIO 


support 

GSOOTlOAJCOOlO 


FYIO 


Project 




Waterman 

management 

support 

AG-3151-C-08-0003 

$2,711 

FY08 

* Dollars in millions 


Mr. Aderholt: The Administration informed the House and Senate 
Agriculture Subcommittees that USDA made available more funding to the MIDAS 
project in FY 2014 than what was previously stated in budget documents {i.e., 
more than $65 million) . What is the total amount made available in FY 2014 
and what was the source of the funding? What was the impact on those areas 
that served as a source of funding for additional MIDAS spending? 

Response: Initially, $65.47M of the FY 2014 President's Budget was 
allocated to the MIDAS project in October 2013. In March 2014, an additional 
$29M in spending authority was made available to MIDAS, increasing the total 
budget amount from $65.47M to $94.47M. Finally, an additional $5M in spending 
authority was made available in August 2014 increasing the total funding in 
FY 2014 from $94.47M to $99.47M. 

The source of the additional MIDAS funding was a decrease in staffing and a 
carryover of previous year's funding. FSA identified $31M as FY 2014 S&E 
savings as a result of a hiring freeze started in FY 2013 and lags in hiring 
numbers in FY 2014. The remaining $3M came from FY 2013 unobligated S&E 
balances, purposed for IT funding in FY 2014 pursuant to section 711 of the 
FY 2013 appropriations bill. 

Mr. Aderholt: Looking at the current timeline for MIDAS or future 
projects tied to MIDAS, when does USDA expect to have everything in place so 
that farmers and ranchers will be able to provide input and gain information 
from their homes and offices on the status of their particular farming 
operations? On a related note, when might we start to see measurable savings 
from the implementation of this system? 

Response: Following the upcoming Business Partner release, scheduled for 
FY 2015, the MIDAS project will have successfully established a key component 
of the platform required to support online access by farmers. MIDAS 
customers will be able to conduct their business with any Service Center 
nationwide due to the nationwide integrated data model. The Customer Self 
Service functionality will be provided in alignment with the Department's 
overall schedule of a Virtual Service Center modernization initiative. The 
timeline in which measurable efficiencies and cost savings will be accrued. 
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to the Agency as well as to our customers, will partly be dependent on the 
overall adoption of the online capability by the agricultural community. 

BIOTECH REVIEW IN APHIS 

Mr. Aderholt: In FY 2013, USDA announced process improvements to the 
biotech petition regulatory review program intended to significantly reduce 
the time for review and approval of new traits in seed products. Despite 
fiscal challenges. Congress recognized the importance of supporting APHIS and 
the corresponding potential for biotech crops by providing the Agency with a 
$5 million increase in FY 2012 and has maintained those levels in FY 2013 and 
FY 2014. USDA has made few announcements on moving anything through the 
regulatory process or showing any concrete improvement in reducing timelines. 
When will we expect to see more results from this revised process and the 
increased investment? 

Response; In FY 2012, we implemented process improvements to improve 
the timeliness of our reviews. We also used the additional funds that 
Congress provided to hire additional staff to work on environmental analyses- 
Prior to process improvement implementation in March 2012, USDA had a backlog 
of 23 petitions. Since implementing the improvements, USDA has also received 
10 new petitions that also follow the improved process. USDA has reduced its 
2012 backlog from 23 petitions to 4 and has also reached final determinations 
on 3 of the 10 new petitions received after March 2012. USDA expects to 
complete the remaining backlogged petitions in 2016, We expect that 
completion timelines will continue to decrease as the backlog is cleared. 
Though we have not yet reached our overall timeline targets, we have made 
significant progress in decreasing timelines. For example, technical 
completeness reviews have decreased from 324 days to 66 days; and plant pest 
risk assessment preparation has decreased from 143 days to 8? days. We 
remain committed to meeting the target timelines. 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA expect that this new process will help U.S. 
producers maintain a competitive advantage over U.S. competitors in overseas 
markets? 

Response: Since. 2012, USDA has identified and implemented innovative 
ways to improve the biotechnology petition review process. USDA's targeted 
timeframes are comparable to the average time it takes for product 
deregulation in other countries around the world. These efforts will help 
U.S. producers by significantly reducing the length and variability of the 
review process without compromising the quality of the analyses that support 
our decisions. To date, USDA has completed 10 petitions that partially or 
fully followed the new process since the new process was put in place in 
2012, These petitions were completed within an average of 29 months, a 
reduction of 5 months compared to the old process. Our goal is to decrease 
the time required to 13 to 16 months. In those situations where we need to 
prepare an Environmental Impact Statement the process will take longer. 

Mr. Aderholt: You have demonstrated an appreciation for the great 
potential of biotechnology and have focused on the issues of coexistence and 
science in order to lessen the fear and confusion expressed by the opponents 
of this technology. However, many in Congress are concerned that the 
politics of biotechnology may be interfering with the scientific review 
process. 

Last year, you told us that the goal was to get approvals done in about one 
year. However, USDA's own data shows that it took on average almost 900 days 
for the eight products approved in 2013. USDA also committed to eliminating 
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the backlog of 22 petitions in "about a year". In two years, USDA was able 
to decrease the backlog by only six petitions. 

Can you explain what improvements or resources are needed to ensure future 
products are reviewed and regulatory decisions are made in a more timely and 
predictable manner? 

Response; USDA appreciates the efforts of Congress to provide the 
necessary resources to USDA' s biotechnology program and its continuing 
efforts to oversee certain genetically engineered organisms that might pose a 
risk to plant health. In FY 2014, USDA reduced the number of petitions in 
the backlog to four as an indication that the process improvements begun in 
2012 are effective. The level requested in the President's FY 2015 budget 
proposal for biotechnology regulatory services will provide sufficient 
funding to meet the new process timelines. 

Mr. Aderholt: If the delays in the review process are not the fault of 
USDA what should Congress do to ensure that other agencies base their 
decisions on science? 

Response: Through the Coordinated Framework for the Regulation of 

Biotechnology, three Federal agencies are involved, ensuring that plants 
produced using biotechnology and the many products derived from them are safe 
for farmers to use, safe to consume as food or feed, and safe for the 
environment. Those agencies are USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS), the Department of Health and Human Services' Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), and the United States Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) . The three agencies regulate these products based on the 
characteristics of the actual products and their intended uses to ensure the 
safety of plants used in agriculture, the safety of pesticides used in 
agriculture, and the safety of foods we eat and feeds given to animals. Many 
other USDA agencies have roles in the development, use, and marketing of 
these products as well. USDA, EPA, and FDA work together closely to share 
scientific information related to the products under review by the respective 
agencies. This information is essential to ensure that sound science and 
science-based decisions remain the basis for USDA's regulatory decisions 
about genetically engineered crops and we believe the same to be true for all 
agencies that regulate genetically engineered organisms. 

With the funding level requested in the FY 2015 President's budget, USDA will 
have sufficient resources to make timely regulatory decisions based on sound 
science, continue to eliminate the backlog, comply with environmental 
regulations, and work closely with other federal agencies such as the 
Department of Health and Human Services' Food and Drug Administration and the 
United States Environmental Protection Agency to share scientific information 
related to the products under review. 

Mr. Aderholt: What can you do to clear the backlog in biotech reviews 
by the end of 2014? 

Response: It was not possible for USDA to clear the backlog of biotech 

reviews by the end of 2014. However, UDSA has made significant progress in 
improving the timeliness of reviews and has reduced its 2012 backlog from 23 
petitions to 4, and has also reached final determinations on 3 of the 10 new 
petitions received after March 2012. USDA expects to complete the remaining 
backlogged petitions in 2016. Completion timelines will continue to decrease 
as the backlog is cleared- Though we have not yet reached our overall 
timeline targets, we have made significant progress in decreasing timelines. 
For example, completeness reviews have decreased from 324 days to 66 days; 
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and the time required for plant pest risk assessments has decreased from 143 
days to 87 days. 

One reason for the long review times in this process goes back to the 
environmental impact assessment . I understand last year you made a 
commitment along with then-EPA Administrator Jackson to improve coordination 
between the two agencies. 

Mr- Aderholt: One reason for the long review times in this process 
goes back to the environmental impact assessment- I understand last year you 
made a commitment along with then-EPA Administrator Jackson to improve 
coordination between the two agencies. Has USDA made any improvements in 
this part of the process with EPAso that thorough reviews are performed in a 
quicker manner? Are the two agencies working better than they had before? 

Response: Yes, USDA and EPA are working better and closely to enhance 

coordination of regulatory reviews- In December 2012, APHIS and EPA held the 
first of regular discussions to lay out a strategy to improve collaborations 
and coordination between the two agencies for the review of new uses of 
existing herbicides (under EPA' s authorities) and genetically engineered 
crops resistant to those herbicides (under APHIS' authorities) . The two 
agencies reviewed processes and identified opportunities to improve 
coordination that would ultimately lead to timely sharing of information and 
the synchronization of decisions. APHIS' improvements in its petition 
process will reduce the time it takes to complete its review process, even in 
cases where a full EIS is necessary. The new timelines for products 
requiring an Environmental Assessment are very similar to EPA's registration 
timelines under the Pesticide Registration Improvement Act. As a result, the 
two agencies have developed joint timelines for reviews that highlight 
critical information sharing points and public engagement that would increase 
the likelihood of synchronous approvals. EPA and APHIS have implemented this 
approach in our respective reviews for Dow AgroSciences' 2, 4-D (Enlist) 
resistant soybean and corn products, and Monsanto's dicamba resistant soybean 
and cotton products. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY OFFICE CLOSINGS AND COUNTY OFFICE STAFF REDUCTIONS 

Mr. Aderholt: As I indicated in my remarks, one of my goals is to 
eliminate the unnecessary spending of taxpayer dollars. I have concerns 
about the Department's proposal to close 250 FSA county offices and also 
eliminate 815 non-federal staff. County employees connect farmers, ranchers 
and producers with vital agriculture programs. 

Please explain how the Department determines which offices should close? 

Response; Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 
offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 
another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA's 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
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review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution . 

FSA is working on a service center concept to realign workforce and invest in 
technology to improve customer service to FSA programs, expand options in 
program delivery, and serve as a referral gateway to other agricultural and 
rural services. The concept is intended to establish a more flexible 
footprint in each State to best utilize staff resources, improve outreach to 
new and current customers and enhance cross training of FSA employees. The 
centralization of program service, resulting in generally larger staffs, will 
provide managers with greater employee supervision and oversight, increase 
opportunities to train employees, and improve internal controls that 
ultimately will improve efficiencies in program delivery and enhance public 
trust in the agency. 

Mr. Aderholt : Are you conducting some type workload assessment or simply 
selecting offices by physical location? 

Response: The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload 
analysis that included recurring activities that the agency performs to 
administer farm and farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the 
Agricultural Act of 2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss 
Coverage, the Margin Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster 
assistance, and Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not 
implemented at the time FSA's workload analysis was completed. Assumptions 
were made on the potential workload that could be derived as the new programs 
are implemented. Further review of new program participation must be 
conducted to determine the distribution of staffing for. states and 
counties. Once this review is completed, the agency will have a more 
comprehensive analysis on staffing distribution and any proposal for changes. 

Mr. Aderholt: If I understand your plan correctly, the savings 
associated with the closure of offices and the elimination of personnel is 
fully dependent upon the success of the MIDAS computer system in the field. 
USDA has spent approximately $400 million or more on this system and your CIO 
gave this project a 1 out of 5 score {1 being the worst and 5 being the 
best) . You have now decided to end the project after the completion of 
Business Partner. How can you achieve these savings if your plan is based 
upon an IT system that is overdue, over budget, and fails to complete many of 
the functionality originally promised? 

Response: Following the upcoming Business Partner release, scheduled for 
FY 2015, farmers and ranchers will be able to manage their customer and farm 
information with any service center nationwide. This functionality is key to 
the proposed savings. In addition, there are several factors involved in the 
achievement of cost savings and continuing business improvements, including 
future FSA strategic planning and modernization initiatives outlined in FSA's 
IT Strategy and Roadmap. Currently in progress, this business vision will 
establish objectives identify and sequence initiatives to move the Agency 
toward achieving Agency goals and objectives, resulting in potential 
efficiency gains. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Why weren't these offices part of your consolidation plan 
two years ago? 

Response: The 2008 Farm Bill generally prohibited FSA from closing any 
office for two years. After this two year period, any offices closed were 
required to be located less than 20 miles from another office and have two or 
fewer employees. During 2012, as part of the Blueprint for Stronger Service 
and as a result of budget reductions, FSA adhered to these limitations when 
consolidating 125 offices nationwide. During this process, FSA reviewed and 
considered all public comments and Congressional feedback, and carefully 
examined data relevant to the decision-making process of offices meeting this 
criterion. Public meetings were held in all counties where an office was 
proposed to be closed. 

As a result of continued declining operating budgets and workforce reductions 
during the budget development process for FY 2015, FSA conducted a 
preliminary analysis that identified supplementary offices which meet at 
least one of the 2008 Farm Bill criteria for consolidation in that they are 
located within 20 miles of each other or they are staffed by 2 or fewer 
employees. From this preliminary analysis, the agency estimated that there 
is the potential to consolidate approximately 250 additional offices. 

Mr. Aderholt; The Farm Bill includes some new, complex programs that 
must be implemented by the Farm Service Agency. At the same time, your 
budget proposes savings of $61.6 million and the elimination of 815 non- 
federal staff. Why would you propose these drastic changes now when most 
county offices are the ones interacting with the farmers and ranchers? 

Response; Appropriations for FSA administrative budget have continued to 
decrease over the past several years, requiring cost savings to maintain 
acceptable levels of customer service. FSA has reviewed all avenues to 
reduce operating costs using streamlining processes and administrative 
efficiencies and has concluded that the elimination of non-federal staff is 
the best solution. 


MANDATORY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN LABELING (COOL) 

Mr. Aderholt; President Obama signed the FY 2014 Omnibus Appropriation 
on January 17, 2014. As you know. Congress also approves an Explanatory 
Statement that expands upon congressional decisions as well as provides 
direction to the Administration in carrying out laws, regulations and 
programs. One such statement accompanying the signed law was a statement on 
Country of Origin Labeling for meat products. In including this statement, 
Congress was very clear that it wanted USDA to delay the implantation of the 
mandatory COOL regulation for certain meat products until the World Trade 
Organization makes a final decision on the complaints filed by our greatest 
trading partners Canada and Mexico. We are talking about the economic impact 
across the U.S. of up to $2 billion in retaliation against U.S. products. 

In the FY 2015 Report accompanying the House Bill, the House goes a step 
further and directs USDA not to implement or enforce the rule if WTO rules 
against the United States. Additionally, the House directs the USDA to 
suspend the COOL regulation if the WTO rules against the United States. Will 
USDA withdraw the COOL regulation if the WTO rules against the U.S. once 
again as to avoid retaliatory penalties? If not, why? 
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Response: The final compliance panel report was publicly released 

on October 20 2014. Any appeal of the panel report will not be resolved for 
several months. Therefore, while the United States considers that it has 
brought the COOL measure into compliance with WTO rules, it would be premature 
to speculate on whether the WTO will find the United States not to have 
complied and what actions, if any, would be necessary to further modify the 
COOL program. No countermeasures may be imposed by Canada or Mexico until any 
such proceedings have been concluded and until the WTO has granted 
authorization to suspend concessions or other obligations. 

Mr. Aderholt: Has USDA provided any evidence that COOL serves the 

consumer as a food safety tool? 

Response: The purpose of COOL is to provide consumers with more 

information on the country of origin of certain food products on which to 
base their purchasing decisions. COOL does not serve as a food safety or 
public health measure. 

Mr, Aderholt: Does USDA believe there is an inconsistent policy here 

where the labeling for an animal based product must state where the animal 
was born, raised, and slaughtered if other such products are simply required 
to declare where a product is imported from? 

Response: USDA does not believe there is an inconsistent policy for 

labeling meat cuts. For imported meat covered commodities, the COOL 
regulations retain the requirement to label products with the origin 
information as declared to Customs and Border Protection under the Tariff 
Act. In addition, the origin declaration for imported meat covered 
commodities may include more specific location information related to 
production steps (i.e., born, raised, and slaughtered) provided records to 
substantiate the claims are maintained and the claim is consistent with other 
applicable Federal legal requirements. 

AVIAN HEALTH 

Mr, Aderholt: What is USDA doing overseas to bolster the overall 
effectiveness of U.S. avian health programs overseas and opening up more 
foreign markets for U.S. poultry by going after non-tariff trade barriers? 

Response: USDA works closely with the U.S. Trade Representative's 
Office to maintain a coordinated, strategic approach to resolving plant and 
animal health issues that affect U.S. exports. Furthermore, USDA's Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service maintains offices in foreign countries 
that are key trading partners to provide contact points for U.S. agricultural 
interests and help collect relevant real-time information such as updates on 
avian health. With the assistance of the World Organisation on Animal Health 
and other international organizations, USDA provides assistance with disease 
prevention, management, and eradication activities in regions affected with 
highly pathogenic avian influenza. Assisting other countries reduces the 
risk of the disease spreading from overseas to the United States, and 
encourages science-based decision-making that levels the playing field for 
exporters - 

USDA also directly contributed to growth of U.S. poultry exports by removing 
long-standing technical trade restrictions. Specifically, USDA removed avian 
influenza related trade restrictions that China, Japan, and Taiwan previously 
imposed on certain States. In FY 2013, through the exchange of information 
regarding Federal, State, and industry safeguarding measures to detect and 
prevent the spread of avian influenza in the United States, USDA retained 
market access for U.S. poultry worth $103.3 million. 
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WIC ESTIMATES 


Mr. Aderholt: What methodologies is the Department using to estimate 
WIC participation, food inflation and NSA costs for each quarter and fiscal 
year? 


Response: USDA projects WIC participation for budget development and 

for routine program monitoring using a methodology that relies primarily on 
historic program growth but is also sensitive to current trends reflected in 
administrative data. WIC State agencies remit participation statistics to 
the Department monthly. In most years FNS takes the most current monthly 
figure from the States and projects participation for each of the remaining 
months in the forecast period using historical month over month growth rates. 
Typically, to project annual changes, USDA looks at average changes in 
participation over a 7 year interval. Use of a 7 year interval helps 
mitigate the influence of years of dramatic increases or decreases. 

The USDA' s Economic Research Service projects current year inflation rates 
for each of the major food categories represented in the WIC food packages. 
With this data, the Department computes a weighted average food inflation 
factor for the program overall, and applies this inflation factor to the 
previous fiscal year's food package cost as reported by the States. The 
projection is further adjusted for changes in program rules and the 
anticipated effect of new infant formula rebate contracts. This methodology 
is used to project WIC food package costs through the end of the current 
fiscal year. The Department applies 0MB' s most recent forecast of the cost 
of the Thrifty Food Plan to project WIC food package costs beyond the current 
fiscal year. 

The Department projects the value of NSA costs from a base that is specified 
in statute. The base is equal to the previous year's per-participant grant 
increased by the year over year change in the State and local government 
purchases index published by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the 
Department of Commerce. The Department projects future year NSA per- 
participant costs by applying 0MB' s most recent forecast of the State and 
local government purchases index to the current-year base. 

INTEGRITY EFFORTS 

Mr. Aderholt: The 2015 budget request includes funds to expand 
nutrition program integrity efforts to further reduce payment error, 
trafficking and other recipient and retailer concerns. Specifically, are you 
requesting to strengthen program integrity efforts for SNAP, WIC and the 
Child Nutrition programs, and give us the details on how this money will be 
used? 


Response: Rooting out waste, fraud, and abuse is a top priority for 
this Administration. Thus, to further strengthen integrity efforts within 
SNAP, USDA is requesting an additional $12.5 million. The information 
requested is provided for the record. 

Of the $12.5 million requested for integrity efforts, about $9.5 million will 
be used to increase its staff of investigators and compliance analysts to 
monitor the growing population of SNAP retailers. This investment, which 
will allow for the addition of 73 new staff, will enable USDA to achieve even 
greater gains as a result of the recent reengineering of the retailer 
authorization and oversight process into an integrated national structure, 
including the increased focus USDA is putting on high risk geographical areas 
and high risk retailers. 
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In addition, this funding will allow USDA to maximize its investments in 
technology and fully leverage enhanced policies associated with retailer 
integrity, while providing for quality assurance. While it is difficult to 
estimate the increased productivity gained with each additional analyst, each 
additional investigator produces approximately 100 undercover cases each 
year . 

DSDA did not request additional resources for WIC program integrity in the FY 
2015 President's Budget. However, during FY 2014, USDA has implemented 
improvements to WIC program oversight and integrity including a 
reorganization that established a WIC Program Integrity and Monitoring Branch 
to focus more direct attention on program integrity issues. 

USDA also did not request additional funds for program integrity in the Child 
Nutrition Programs (CNP) in FY 2015. However, program integrity continues to 
be a significant USDA concern in the CNP. During the 2013-2014 school year, 
USDA used additional resources provided in FY 2014 to implement a number of 
improvements, including: 

• Establishing a CNP Integrity Response Team to further promote 
program integrity efforts, support technology solutions to State 
and local program management, and monitor emerging challenges. 

• Implementing a 3-year administrative review cycle to support 
improved integrity. In addition to the shorter review cycle, 

USDA also worked closely with State partners in developing a more 
effective unified process for conducting reviews. As 49 of the 
55 State agencies implement that new process, USDA is providing 
training and intensive technical assistance to support them. 

In fiscal year 2013, USDA reviewed more than 12,000 stores and conducted 
nearly 4,300 undercover investigations. Over 1,200 stores were permanently 
disqualified for trafficking in SNAP benefits or falsifying an application 
and nearly 800 stores were sanctioned for other violations such as the sale 
of ineligible items. These 2,000 stores sanctioned last fiscal year 
represent an almost 40 percent increase from 5 years ago. 

The other $3 million in new funding for SNAP integrity would be focused on 
integrity through increased management evaluations (MEs) of States to ensure 
compliance with SNAP laws and regulations. The $3 million requested would 
provide funding for an additional 23 staff years in FNS' 7 regional offices 
to increase both the depth and frequency of ME reviews and financial 
management (FM) reviews of States. 

ME reviewers ensure compliance with SNAP rules and statutory provisions, 
identify customer service issues, help States draft and implement corrective 
actions, and provide technical assistance to help States improve their 
business processes. 

ME reviews protect the integrity of the program by identifying and rectifying 
issues that may be unique to one State or may indicate more global problems. 
For example, during one ME review, USDA discovered that a State was failing’ 
to recertify applicants in a timely manner, resulting in over-issuance of 
SNAP benefits. USDA worked with the State agency to make corrections 
quickly. At the same time, USDA launched a nationwide process for monitoring 
and measuring recertification timeliness and developed a technical assistance 
strategy. The ME process provides the vehicle for identifying and resolving 
these types of issues before they become widespread. 
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SNAP OUTREACH 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide specific examples of the initiatives that have 
been launched to educate those who are eligible for SNAP about the program. 
How much did USDA spend on these initiatives in fiscal year 2012 , 2013 and 
the projected expenditure for 2014? 

Response: [The information follows:] USDA takes seriously its mission 

and responsibility to provide access to nutrition assistance program benefits 
to every eligible person who needs and seeks assistance. USDA promotes 
program access through appropriate outreach to program partners and potential 
recipients to ensure that eligible people can make informed choices for 
themselves and their families. USDA works to ensure that outreach is in line 
with the law and policy by: 

• Focusing clearly on groups who are eligible under the law. 

• Emphasizing that programs provide support during times of need, not 
permanently . 

• Avoiding messages that disparage or demean the importance of work. 

The majority of activities related to this education occur at the State and 
local level. States have the option of providing outreach as part of their 
program operations, and FNS reimburses up to 50 percent of the allowable 
administrative costs for these activities. At the end of FY 2014 , 45 States 
conducted outreach activities. Outreach activities vary from State to State 
depending on local needs and partners. Examples of outreach activities 
include partnering with local food banks or senior service centers to offer 
application assistance to potentially eligible households wishing to apply. 
This assistance may include pre-screening potentially eligible households, an 
explanation of the application process, and answering questions about the 
application. This support eases the burden on both State SNAP offices and 
applicants by ensuring only those most likely to be eligible apply and 
answering common questions. 

The Food and Nutrition Service also provide some tools and materials at the 
national level. Examples of such efforts include: 

• Toll Free Information Line: FNS provides a toll free information line 
in English and Spanish for low-income people to learn more about SNAP 
eligibility. 

• The USDA National Hunger Clearinghouse: The USDA National Hunger 
Clearinghouse collects and maintains contact and program information 
about Federal, State and local non-profit organizations and government 
agencies that provide food assistance programs and other social 
services, including information regarding SNAP. Individuals can search 
the online database or call a toll-free hotline to find assistance in 
their community. 

• Pre-screening Tool: English and Spanish versions of the online pre- 
screening tool tell users if they might be eligible for benefits and 
estimates the amount of benefits they might receive. Where available, 
the site links the user to a State's pre-screening tool, which can 
incorporate State-specific policies. 

• Outreach Materials: FNS makes available educational materials, such as 
brochures, posters and flyers, at no cost to State and local agencies 
and other organizations. "How to Get Food Help" provides contact 
information for immediate food help as well as clear and concise 
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information that helps newly eligible people understand USDA nutrition 
program criteria, including SNAP. 


Federal Spending on SNAP Outreach Activities 
Federal Obligations 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


SNAP Outreach Activities 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 Est. 



$38,792 

$39,477 


IHHHIHSBEI 

13,250 

18,717 



57,042 

58, 194 


Source: National Data Ban)c (NDB) and FY 2015 President's Budget. 

* Includes spending on some Federal Nutrition Education activities. 


Mr. Aderholt: For the past five years, please provide a table showing 
the estimated dollars and participants for SNAP and WIC in the President's 
Budget request and then the actual cost and participants for that year. 

Response: The following table shows the estimated dollars and 
participants for SNAP and WIC in the President's Budget request and then the 
actual cost and participants for years 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013 and 2014. 

Please note that the 2014 Fiscal Year Program level totals represent 
information from the Midsession Update completed in July 2014. Data for 2014 
participation is through August 31, 2014. 

[The information follows:] 




— E 


2011 

2012 

2013 

m. 





EElSui 







BrWfBWWi' 

H 

Program Level (millions) 



imi 




$7,144.5 


$7,127.8 

$6,706.2 

■ 

Avg Montlily Participation 
(millions) 


9.2 

10. 1 

HH 

9.6 

8.9 

9.1 

■n 

8.9 


SNAP 



$64,656.0 

$68,919.3 

$71,765.5 

$73,531.7 

$74,613.7 

$75,214.6 

$72,744.5 

$73,531.8 

$71,916.1 


Avg Monthly Participation 
(millions) 

36.7 

40.3 


44.7 

45.0 

46.6 

46.9 

47.6 

44.7 



grogtsm level requested amounts are frero the Preside.nt's Budget or the Midsession Update, if applicable. 
*FY 2014 information is estimated. 


SNAP WORK PILOTS 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill establishes a new SNAP wor)c pilot program. 
It says, The Department shall carry out up to 10 pilot projects designed to 
help more SNAP participants gain employment, work skills*, education and 
training so that they may become self-sufficient and transition out of SNAP." 
The goal is for a variety of pilots to be tested that represent a balanced 
approach across the country as well as amongst those states that may be more 
focused on "education and training" and those that are taking a "work first" 
approach. What is the timeframe for implementing these pilots? 

Response: States interested in operating a SNAP Employment and 

Training (E&T) pilot project must have submitted an application by November 
24, 2014. The Department will announce grantees in February 2015 and expects 
Pilot projects to be in effect by October 1, 2015 and operate for no more 
than three years. 

The Department also released a solicitation seeking a contractor to 
independently evaluate each pilot project. Proposals were due on October 14 
and we plan to have this contract in place in advance of the selection of 
pilot proposals. The evaluation contractor will help ensure projects support 
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rigorous study designs and methods necessary to provide credible and clear 
answers to the question of what works in moving SNAP recipients toward self- 
sufficiency. 

Mr. Aderholt: What will be the process for' ensuring that the various 
approaches of the States are equally represented? 

Response: The Department has worked to increase awareness of this 
funding opportunity by reaching out to States directly to encourage a wide 
variety of strategies and approaches in addition to hosting a webinar on 
September 2i, 2014, to explain the requirements and expectations for pilot 
projects. We have also coordinated with other Federal agencies, such as the 
Departments of Labor, Education, and Health and Human Services, and with 
workforce development experts to reach entities that might partner with State 
SNAP agencies in operating pilot projects. 

The Department will ensure, to the extent possible, that pilot projects test 
the range of strategies outlined in the. Farm Bill. This includes strategies 
that target SNAP participants with low skills, operate in both urban and 
rural communities, provide education and training activities or opportunities 
for rapid attachment to employment, and require mandatory or allow voluntary 
participation in work activities. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many pilots is the Department planning to implement? 

Response: The Department is hoping for a wide array of robust ' 

proposals and will award funding for up to 10 projects. 

Mr. Aderholt: Is there a balanced process and that various approaches 
are tested? 

Response: USDA is interested in testing "work first" approaches as 

well as those focused on education and training. SNAP serves a diverse 
population with a wide range of needs in moving toward meaningful employment. 
Some participants, who have been out of the workforce for a short period of 
time, might need help connecting to job search resources. Others might need 
re-training or new skills in order to be competitive in the workforce. The 
Department has made an effort to ensure that eligible applicants are aware of 
this funding opportunity and the range of projects USDA seeks to test. 

In selecting pilot projects, the Department will first have an 
evaluation panel review and score each application based on the clarity and 
quality of the project design, according to the evaluation criteria outlined 
in the Request for Applications. The evaluation panel will not award points- 
based on the type of approach or strategy that the application proposes to 
test. To the extent possible, selecting officials will ensure pilot 
projects, when considered as a group, test the range of strategies outlined 
in the Farm Bill, and will also consider USDA's areas of interest that are 
outlined in the RFA. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Aderholt : Please provide a table that shows the number of 
professional and clerical staff from each agency and USDA staff office 
assigned to public affairs activities and the cost by each respective 
organization, to include projections for fiscal year 2014 and 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Office of Communication! 
Professional 
Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

Office of Inspector Gen< 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff; 
Washington 
Field 

Office of the Chief Ecoi 
Professional 
Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

ARS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

NIFA: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Steff: 
Washington 
Field 


NASS : 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

ERS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

FAS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

FSA: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 

RMA: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washington 
Field 


Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 
Washing ton 
Field 


United States Oapertaent of Agricultur> 
Agriculture Public Affaire Activities 
(Dollars in Thousands} 


Employment Staff Tears Employment Staff Te 


Employment Staff Yeari 


0.75 

$9€ 

0-75 


2.0 

7.0 
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NRCS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 

Washington 
Field 
APHIS : 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 

Washington 

Field 

AMS : 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff; 

Washington 

Field 

F8IS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 

Washington 

Field 

FNS : 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 

Washington 

Field 

TOTAL, Public Affaire Activities: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget Authority 
Location of Staff: 

Washington 

Field 


95.0 

13.0 


Eniployn\ent Staff Yean 

110 107. 

3 3. 

$10,25B 


Employmeot Staff Years 


7,5 

1.0 


291 262 299 

22 19 21 

S32,54S 533,326 

194 176 183 

119 105 123 


266 293 267 

19 21 19 

$33,395 

166 183 168 

107 122 106 
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CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the total amount spent on 
congressional relations and a breakout by Agency, to include projections for 
fiscal year 2014 and 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



at*tt 





1,054 


0.055 


frofaaaisEul 

curical 

Total 

Sehodole C Poaitiens 

Paefaaaional 


Sehadulo C Poaitisr 
Avaiaga Coat: 
Profaaaional .... 

Clotlctl 

Budget Authority . , 


lOtAb, congraatienal Balationa Adttvitlaa: 


45 2».6 SB.3T3 0.054 


Budget nucheilty 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table that shows the transfers, by 
agency, from the Office of Congressional Relations, and the amount retained 
for the immediate Assistant Secretary for fiscal years 2011 through 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETAFT FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
(Dollars In Thousands) 



2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

Farm Service Agency.., 

$172 

$146 

$135 

$135 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

129 

109 

101 

101 

Risk Management Agency 

49 

41 

36 

38 

Total, Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services 

348 

296 

274 

274 

Rural Development 

271 

230 

212 

212 

Food and Nutrition Service... 

271 

230 

212 

212 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

183 

156 

144 

144 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

271 

230 

212 

212 

Agricultural Research Service 

131 

111 

102 

102 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture 

130 

111 

102 

102 

Total, Research, Education and Economics 

291 

222 

204 

204 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

131 

111 

102 

102 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 





Total, Marketing and Regulatory Programs ... 

291 

222 

204 

204 

Total Ttanefatrad to Agancias 

1 ,866 

1,586 

1,4 62 

1,462 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 









1 QCT 

Interaovernmentai Affairs 





Total, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 

2,003 

1, 990 

2,130 

2,407 

Total AcoroDfiatAd 

3 , 959 

3,576 

3,592 

3,069 


Note: 2013 amounts reflect the effects of two across-the-board •• 
rescissions and the March 1, 2013 sequestration. 
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FARM AND HOUSING LOANS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the amount of direct farm 
loans, direct housing loans, and direct rural community advancement program 
loans that have been written off the books from fiscal year 2001 to the 
present . 

Response: The FY 2014 data is as of August 2014. The final data is not 
available at this time. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Farm Service Agency 

Write-Off FY 2001-2014 

Direct Farm Loans 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

Fiscal Year 

Financing FL 

FY 2001 

$332,704 

FY 2002 

700,311 

FY 2003 

420, 835 

FY 2004 

314,519 

FY 2005 

246, 297 

FY 2006 

238,534 

FY 2007 

187, 973 

FY 2008 

122,209 

FY 2009 

85,295 

FY 2010 

92, 514 

FY 2011 

167,183 

FY 2012 

72,010 

FY 2013 

172, 894 

FY 2014 

61,776 

Total 

$3,215,054 
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Single Family Housing (SFH) Direct 
Write-offs FY 2001-2014 


(dollars in 

thousands ) 

Fiscal Year 

Financing SFH 

FY 2001 

$206,343 

FY 2002 

224, 549 

FY 2003 

150,870 

FY 2004 

134, 891 

FY 2005 

93,561 

FY 2006 

71,846 

FY 2007 

247,626 

FY 2008 

43,758 

FY 2009 

88,258 

FY 2010 

142 , 412 

FY 2011 

181, 030 

FY 2012 

239, 686 

FY 2013 

265,882 

FY 2014 

212,878 

Total 

$2,303, 590 


Business and Industry Loans (B&I) 
Direct Write-offs FY 2001-2014 
(dollars in thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Financing B&I 

FY 2001 

$1, 016 

FY 2002 

2,244 

FY 2003 

3,256 

FY 2004 

9, 665 

FY 2005 

3, 678 

FY 2006 

4, 939 

FY 2007 

21, 566 

FY 2008 

15, 334 • 

FY 2009 

4,329 

FY 2010 

1, 118 

FY 2011 

2,047 

FY 2012 

2,824 

FY 2013 

929 

FY 2014 

248 

Total 

$73, 193 
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Water and Waste (WW) Programs 
Direct Write-offs FY 2001-2014 
(dollars in thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Financing WW 

FY 2001 

0 

FY 2002 

$241 

FY 2003 

1, 222 

FY 2004 

1, 156 

FY 2005 

169 

FY 2006 

0 

FY 2007 

1, 940 

FY 2008 

2,245 

FY 2009 

98 

FY 2010 

0 

FY 2011 

1, 465 

FY 2012 

0 

FY 2013 

1, 017 

FY 2014 

0 

Total 

$9,553 

Direct Community 

Facilities (CF) 

Write-offs FY 2001-2014 

(dollars in 

thousands ) 

Fiscal Year 

Financing CF 

FY 2001 

$1, 385 

FY 2002 

6 

FY 2003 

1, 398 

FY 2004 

8,081 

FY 2005 

3, 650 

FY 2006 

6,867 

FY 2007 

8, 869 

FY 2008 

14, 514 

FY 2009 

4,306 

FY 2010 

10,228 

FY 2011 

15,159 

FY 2012 

15, 316 

FY 2013 

27, 896 

FY 2014 

5,541 

Total 

$123,216 


OSEC STAFFING 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table that lists current staff in each of the 
OSEC offices, the position title, the grade level, the pay costs associated 
with each position, the identity of appointment, and how they are funded for 
fiscal years 2011 through 2014. 

Response: The following table lists current staff on board in each of 

the OSEC offices, the position title, the grade level, and the pay costs 
associated with each position. The table also identifies Presidential 
Appointments with Senate Conf irmation-PAS, Schedule C, Non-career, Career 
positions, and how they are funded. The table reflects staff on board as of 
September 30, 2011 for fiscal year 2011; September 30, 2012 for fiscal year 
2012; September 30, 2013, for fiscal year 2013, and September 30, 2014, for 
fiscal year 2014. 

IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPO I NTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX- 1 

$199,700 

$49, 925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture 

EX-II 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44, 925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor to the 
Secretary 

ES 

152,250 

38,062 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Policy Advisor 

ES 

152,250 

38,063 

FS 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff to the 
Deputy Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

142,560 

35, 640 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

RD 

Non-Career 

Advisor Special 

Pro j ects 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

White House Liaison 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Program Manager 
for Global Food 

Securities 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

FAS 

Schedule C 

Director of Faith 

Based 

GS~15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

Reimb . 

Faith 

Based 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-14/08 

129,758 

32,440 

OSEC 

Career 

Committee Management 
Officer 

G3-14/08 

129,758 

32,440 

Reimb . 
Advisory 

Career 

Executive Assistant 

GS-12/10 

97,333 

24,333 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Director 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19, 342 

Reimb . 

Faith 

Based 

Career 

Conditional 

Deputy White House 
Liaison 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19,342 

Reimb. 

Advisory 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS~10/10 

73,917 

18,479 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-lO/09 

72,022 

18,006 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 


OSEC 

Career 

Program Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

12,908 

Reimb. 

Faith 

Based 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

14,198 

OSEC 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Program Assistant 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

10,552 

Reimb . 
Faith 

Based 

Career 
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IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX-I 

$199,700 

$49, 925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture 

EX-II 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44, 925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44, 925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Policy Advisor 

ES 

152,250 

38,063 

Forest 

Service 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

142,560 

35, 640 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35, 000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Advisor to the 

Secretary 

GS 15/4 

136, 134 

34,034 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

White House Liaison 

GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

Reimb 

Adv Comm 

Schedule C 

Senior Program Manager 
for Global Food 

Securities 

GS-15/04 




Schedule C 

Director of Faith 

Based 

'GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

Reimb . 

Faith 

Based 

Schedule C 

Advisor to the 

Secretary 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30, 940 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-14/08 

129, 758 

32,440 

OSEC 

Career 

Committee Management 
Officer 

GS-14/08 


32, 440 

Reimb . 
Advisory 

Career 

Deputy White House 
Liaison 

GS-13/02 


23, 000 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Exec Asst to the Secy 

GS-13/01 

89,033 

22,258 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Executive Assistant 

GS-12/10 

97,333 

24,333 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Director 

GS-12/03 

79, 864 


Reimb . 

Faith 

Based 

Career 

Conditional 
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TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Staff Assistant 

GS-ll/02 

64,548 

16,137 

, OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

: GS-10/10 

73, 917 

18, 479 

i OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/09 

72,022 

18,006 

Reimb 

Adv Comm 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/03 

60,648 

15, 162 

OSEC 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13, 338 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Program Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13,338 

Reimb. 

Career 


I Program Support 
i Specialist 

Staff Assistant 
Program Analyst 

Program Analyst 

Staff Assistant 


GS-09/01 

GS'-09/01 

GS-09/01 

GS-05/01 






53,350 13,338 

51,630 12,908 

51,630 12,908 

51,630 12,9081 

34,075 8,519 I 




Forest 

Service 


Forest 

Service 


Forest 

Service 


Schedule C 

Schedule C 
Schedule C 

Schedule C 

Schedule C 
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IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX- 1 

$199,700 

$49, 925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

EX- 1 1 

179,700 

44, 925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations 

ES 

162,500 

40, 625 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Policy 

ES 

162,500 

40, 625 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff to the 

Deputy Secretary 

ES 

145, 000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Policy Advisor 

EX~III 

165,300 

41, 325 

FS 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

142,560 

35, 640 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Advisor to the 

Secretary 

ES 

140,000 

35, 000 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-14/10 

136,771 

34, 193 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy White House 
Liaison 

GS-12/04 

82,359 

20, 590 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

White House Liaison 

GS-15/02 

127, 883 

31, 90B 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-10/10 



OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/10 


18, 479 

Reimb 

Adv Comm 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/04 

62,544 


OSEC 

Career 

Program Analyst 

GS-11/02 

64,548 

16, 137 

Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 



Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 




Staff Assistant 

03-04/01 

30, 456 

7,614 

Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-03/02 

28,034 


Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 
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IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX-I 

$199,700 

$49, 925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture 

EX-II 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations 

ES 

162,500 

40,625 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff to the 
Deputy Secretary 

ES 

160,000 

40,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 

ES 

162,500 

40, 625 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

142,560 

35, 640 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

White House Liaison 

GS-15/03 

133,328 

33,332 

OSEC/ 

Reimb 

Adv Comm 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/03 

133,328 

33,332 

FAS 

Schedule C 

Director of Faith 

Based 

GS-15/03 

133,328 

33,332 

Reimb. 

Faith 

Based 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/08 




Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/06 




Career 

Committee Management 
Officer 

GS-13/03 

95, 919 

23, 980 

Reimb. 

Adv Comm 

Schedule C 

Deputy White House 
Liaison 

GS-12/04 

03,183 

20,795 

Reimb . 

Adv Comm 

Schedule C 

Executive Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92, 922 


OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79, 916 

19,979 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-IO/IO 

74,654 

18,663 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/03 

67,297, 

16,824 

OSEC 

Career 

Management Analyst 

GS-09/02 

53,884 

13, 471 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential Assistant 

GS-09/01 

52,146 

13,037 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS”03/02 

28,313 

7,078 

Reimb . 

Adv Comm 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2011 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Acting Under 
Secretary 

ES 

?150,800 

$37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

147,000 

36,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

140,000 

35, 000 

FSA 

Non-Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/06 

122,744 

30,686 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

FSA 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2012 













UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2013 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

152,250 

38,062 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

147,000 

36, ?50 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140, 000 

35,000 

OSEC/FSA/ 

FAS/RMA 

Schedule C 

Senior Program 
Manager 

GS~15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

FSA/FAS/ 

RMA 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2014 


TITLE GRADE 

Under Secretary ES-III 

Deputy Under ES 

Secretary 


Chief of Staff 


Confidential GS-09/01 

Assistant 


FUNDED 

GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


$165,300 $41,325 OSEC Non-Career 

152,250 38,062 OSEC Non-Career 


35,000 OSEC/FSA/ Non-Career 
FAS/RMA 


13,036 FSA/FAS/ Schedule C 
RMA 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37, 338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21,838 

FNS 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/05 

70,794 

17, 699 

FNS 

Career 

Legislative 

Assistant 

GS-07/02 

43, 616 

10, 904 

FNS 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADS SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 




Senior Advisor 

GS-15/10 




Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

FNS 

Non-Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/07 

89,846 

22,462 

OSEC/FNS 

Career 


GS-11/05 

70,794 

17, 699 

OSEC/FNS 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

157,100 

39,275 

FNS 

Non-Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/07 

90,744 

22, 686 

OSEC/FNS 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/06 

73, 607 

18,402 

OSEC/FNS 

Career 



















UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,250 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Manager for 

CODEX 

ES 

177,833 

44,458 

FSIS 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS~ll/09 

79,122 

19, 781 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79,122 

19, 781 

FSIS 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2012 


TITLE 


SALARY 


BENEFITS 


FUNDED 

BY 


APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 


$165,300 


$41,250 


OSEC 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 


ES 


145, 000 


36,250 


Non-Career 


Manager for 
CODEX 

Alimentarius 


ES 


177,833 


44,458 


Career 


Chief of Staff 


^ Food Safety 
Ombudsman 


GS-15/04 


GS-14/03 


136, 134 


34,034 


122,099 


30,525 


OSEC 


Schedule C 


Schedule C 


I Secretary 


GS-11/09 


79, 122 


19,781 


Career 


Secretary 


GS-11/09 


79, 122 


19,781 


Career 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2013 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36, 250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-ll/09 

79, 122 

19,781 

FSIS 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/10 

81,204 

20,301 

FSIS 

Career 


Acting Under 
Secretary 


Secretary 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2014 


ES 


GS-11/10 


SALARY BENEFITS 

$145,000 $36, 250 I OSEC 


FUNDED 

BY APPOINTMENT 


20,505 FSIS 


! Non-Career 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADS SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28,933 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145/000 

36,250 

FS/NRCS 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/04 

136, 134 



Schedule C 


GS-14/04 

115,731 



Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 


89,033 



Schedule C 



42,209 

10,552 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

$145, 000 

$36,250 

FS/NRCS 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/05 

140,259 

35, 065 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/Q6 

144,385 

36,096 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-07/02 

43,616 

10, 904 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS By APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165, 300 



PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 




Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 


OSEC 


Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

34,034 

OSEC/FS/ 

NRCS 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/06 

145, 827 

36, 457 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/03 

95,919 

23, 980 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-11/01 

63,091 

15,773 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Career 

Director, 

Office of the 

Chief Scientist 

ES 

160,336 

40,084 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/04 

136,134 

34,752 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

OSEC 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

title GRADS SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 



OSEC 

Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 


41,325 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30,940 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

165,300 

41,325 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Non-Career 

Supervisory 

Specialist 

ES 

165,300 

41,325 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19,342 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Schedule C 

Office 

Automation 

Clerk 

GS“05/01 

34,075 

8,519 

OSEC 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BT APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165, 300 

$41,625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 




Career 

Supervisor 

Natural 

Resources 

ES 

165, 300 

41,325 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC/ARS/ 

NIFA/ERS/ 

NASS 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-07/01 

42, 631 

10, 658 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-05/02 

35,563 

8,891 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under. 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Director, 

Economic and 

Community 

Development 

GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

RD 

Schedule C 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,874 

18,719 

RD 

Schedule C 

Consultant 

EF-O/O 

45, 374 

11,344 

RD 

Schedule B 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 


$165,300 

$41,625 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

BH 

152,250 

38,063 

OSEC 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 


150, 800 



Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 



38,875 

RD 

Schedule C 

Director, 
Legislative' and 
Public Affairs 

GS-15/06 

144,385 


RD 

■1 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/04 

136,134 


RD 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant for 
Energy Program 

GS-13/03 

94, 969 

23,742 

RD 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Administrator 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

RD 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

152,250 

38,063 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

155, 000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC/RD 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/10 

155,500 

38,875 

RD 

Schedule C 

Director 

GS-15/06 

144,385 

36, 096 

RD 

Schedule C 

National 

Coordinator 

GS-14/02 

108,717 

27, 179 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant for 
Energy Program 

GS-13/04 

97, 936 

24,484 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

RD 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

$152,250 

$38,063 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/10 

157,100 

39,275 

RD 

Schedule C 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC/RD 

Schedule C 

Director, 
Legislative and 
Public Affairs 

GS-15/06 

145,827 

36,457 

RD 

Schedule C 

National 

Coordinator 

GS~14/02 

109,804 

27, 451 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant for 
Energy Program 

GS~13/04 

98,916 

24,729 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-11/02 

65,194 

16,299 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-ll/Ol 

63,091 

15,773 

RD 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37, 338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under . 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-15/01 

113,735 

28,434 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28, 933 

AMS /APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS'13/03 

94, 969 

23,742 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62, 467 

15,617 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-ll/Ol 

62,467 

15, 617 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 
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QNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX~III 

$165,300 

$41, 325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36, 250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145, 000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/05 

119,238 

29,810 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-14/01 

105,211 

26,303 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/03 

94,969 

23,742 

AMS /APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-11/02 

64,546 

16,137 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

AMS /APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 



30, 456 

7,614 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

title GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC/AMS/ 

APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/05 

119,238 

29,810 

AMS 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/04 

97, 936 

24,484 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-11/02 

64,548 

16, 137 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC/AMS/ 

APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-14/04 

116,887 

29,222 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-1^/06 

134,878 

33,720 

AMS /APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/04 

98, 916 

24,729 

OSEC 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-11/02 

65, 194 

16,299 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 


53,884 

13, 471 

AMS/APHIS/ 

GIPSA 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2011 


TITLE 

Assistant 

Secretary 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

Associate 

Assistant 

Secretary 

Deputy Assistant 
, Secretary 


FUNDED 

GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY 

EX“IV I $155,500 I $38,875 I OSEC 


ES 179,700 44,925 OSEC 

ES 179,700 44,925 Greenbook 

Reimb . 


APPOINTMENT 

PAS 


155,000 38,750 OSEC 


: Non-Career 


Deputy Director 
Cultural 

Transformation 

ES 

133, 900 

33, 475 

Greenbook 

Reimb . 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/10 

155,500 

38,875 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

EEO Specialist 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Forest 

Service 

Career 

Horticulturist 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Greenbook 

Career 

Management Analyst 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

Greenbook 

Career 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Acting Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

$179,700 

$26,277 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Career 

Associate 

Assistant 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

ES 

133,900 

33, 475 

Greenbook 

Reimb, 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS^15/07 

136, 483 

34,121 

Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 

Chief of Staff 

GS~15/04 

136,134 

34,034 

DM Staff 

Schedule C 

Horticulturist 

GS-14/Q9 

133,264 

33,316 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Program Analyst 

GS-14/01 

105,211 

26, 303 

Greenbook 

Reimb . 

Schedule C 

Special Asst. 

GS-13/01 

89,033 

22,258 

Greenbook 

Reimb 

Schedule C 

Management Analyst 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

Grenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 



77,040 

19,260 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 



59, 987 

14,997 

Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 



62,467 

15, 617 

DM Staff 

Offices 

Schedule C 

Confidential Asst. 

GS-11/01 

62, 467 

15,617 

DM Staff 

Offices 

Schedule C 

Equal Employment 
Specialist 

Gs-og/10 

64,450 

16, 113 

Forest 

Service 

Schedule C 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

12,908 

Admin. 

Career 

Management Analyst 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

12, 907 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-05/01 

34,075 

8,519 

Greenbook 

Reimb 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-05/01 

34,075 

8,519 

Forest 

_S.erv1c^ 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Acting Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

$179,700 

$26,277 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of 
Staff 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/07 

136,483 

34,121 

Forest 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/05 

$140, 259 

35,065 

Greenbook 

Reimb . 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Schedule C 

Management Analyst 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19,342 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 





OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/08 

77,040 

19,260 

Greenbook 

Reimb . 

Career 

Confidential Asst. 

GS-13/01 

89, 033 


OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-05/01 

34,075 

8,519 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-05/01 

34,075 

8,519 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Reimb . 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

ES 

$181,500 

$45,375 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

181,500 

45,375 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

140,000 

40, 625 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/05 

141,660 

35, 415 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/05 

141,660 

35,415 

Greenbook 

Reimb 

Schedule C 

Management Analyst 

GS-12/03 

80,662 

20, 166 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92, 922 

23,231 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-11/02 

65,194 

16,299 

OHSEC 

Career 

Management Analyst 

GS-13/03 

95,919 

23,980 

OSEC/WCF/ 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Schedule C 

Secretary 



19. 979 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Secretary 


69,400 

17,350 

OSEC 

Career 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155, 500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38, 750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS~13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

Civil 

Rights 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/10 

99,333 

24,833 

Civil 

Rights 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/08 

92,341 

23,085 

Civil 

Rights 

Career 

Compliance Analyst 
Specialist 

GS-09/02 

53, 350 

13, 338 

Civil 

Rights 

Schedule C 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

title GRA,DE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPO I NTMENT 




$155,500 



PAS 

Senior Advisor 

GS-14/01 

105, 211 

26, 303 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/10 

97, 333 



Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/08 

92, 341 

23,085 

Civil 

Rights 

Career 

Compliance 

Analysis 

Specialist 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13, 338 

Civil 

Rights 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2013 


FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38, 875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/10 

1 

97,333 

24,333 

OSEC 

Career 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

160,000 

40,000 

1 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-12/03 

80, 662 

20, 166 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

$149,350 

$46,508 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

148,510 

37,128 

RD 

Career 

Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/06 , 

144,385 

40, 125 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

for Labor Affairs 

GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30,093 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Deputy Director, 
Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-14/D1 

105,211 

32,279 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

12/05 

84,855 

21,214 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS'12/03 

79,864 

19, 966 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-11/07 

74, 958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Schedule C 



74,958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Career 

Legal Analyst 





Schedule C 

Transportation 

Assistant 

WG-08/05 




Career 

Legislative 

Analyst 

GS-07/02 

43,616 




Staff Assistant 

GS~07/01 

42,209 

10,552 

OSEC 


Legislative 

Analyst 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

10, 552 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

165,300 

41,325 

RD 

Career 

Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/06 

144,385 

36,096 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS"13/05 

100, 904 

25,226 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-13/01 

89,033 

22,258 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-13/01 

89,033 

22,258 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21,838 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-12/04 

82,359 

20,590 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/07 

74,958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 


74,958 

18,740 


Career 

Staff Assistant 


51,630 



Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Transportation 

Assistant 

WG-08/05 

52, 976 



Career 

student Training 

GS-01/01 

22,115 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2013 

FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$179,700 

$44, 925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

165,300 

41, 325 

RD 

Career 

Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/07 

148,510 

37,128 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Deputy Director 

GS-15/5 

$140,259 

35,065 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-14/01 

105,211 

26,303 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21, 838 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-12/04 

82,359 

20,590 

OSEC 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-11/07 

. 

74, 958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62, 467 

15, 617 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38,675 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/07 

144,385 

37,498 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Deputy Director 

GS-15/05 

141,660 

35,415 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/01 

75,621 

16,905 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

75,621 

18, 906 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-11/02 

65,194 

16,299 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-12/05 

85,703 

21,426 

OSEC 

Career 

Legislative 

Analyst 

GS~09/0X 

52,146 

13,037 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53, 884 

13, 471 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Transportation 

Assistant 


55,082 



Career 

Confidential 

Assistant 



11,368 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Advisor 

for Tribal 

Issues 

ES 

$145,000 

$36,250 

OTR 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/05 

100,904 

25,226 

Greenbook 

Re imb . 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/03 

87,278 

21,820 

OTR 

Career 

Management 

Analyst 

GS-09/01 

51, 630 

12, 908 

OTR 

Career 


OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Advisor 
for Tribal 

Issues 

ES 

$145,000 

$36,250 

OTR 

Non-Career 

Director, 

Tribal 

Relations 


136,134 


OTR 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/04 

90,005 




Management 

Analyst 

GS-11/01 

62,467 


OTR 

Career 


OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2013 

FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Director, 

Tribal 

Relations 

ES 

$155,000 

$38,750 

OTR 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/04 

90,005 

21,820 

OTR/FS 1 

Career 

Management 

Analyst 

GS-11/02 

64,548 

16,137 

OTR 

Career, 
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OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2014 


FUNDED 


TITLE 

GRADE 

SALARY 

BENEFITS 

BY 

APPOINTMENT 

Director, 

Tribal 

Relations 

ES 

$155,000 

$38,750 

OTR 

Non-Career 

Management 

Analyst 

GS-12/01 

75, 621 

18, 905 

OTR 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-05/1 

34, 415 

8,604 

OTR 

Career 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Mr. Aderholt: For the record, please provide a list of all advisory 
committees, panels, task forces, and commissions that are funded in FY 2011 
through 2014. Indicate those that are mandated by law and those that are 
discretionary as well as the funding level of each. Also list each advisory 
committee, panel, task force and commission that you propose to operate in FY 
2015 and the proposed budget for each. 


Response; Information on all advisory committees, panels, task forces, 
and commissions that were funded in fiscal year 2011, 2012, 2013, and 
estimated for 2014 follow. Operations for fiscal year 2015 will be 
considered after final Congressional action. Additionally, pursuant to 
guidance from the Administrative Conference of the United States and the 
General Services Administration funding will be invested in greater use of 
technology to make Federal advisory committees more transparent to the 
public- 

[The information follows:] 




Authority 
■tatutory (S) or 
Iscretionary (D) 
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OUTSIDE COUNSEL 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the name and firm of any outside counsel hired 
by the Department in FY -2012, FY 2013, and 2014, the total amount paid for their 
services, and the reason they were hired. 

Response: The following information is provided for the record. FY 2014 

actual data is currently not available. 

[The information follows:] 
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STAFF YEAR REDUCTIONS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table that shows, by fiscal year and agency, 
the staff year reductions that occurred in fiscal years 2013 and 2014. 

Response; The following information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

UNITED STATES DBEAETMBNI OF ASSICULTURE 
FT 2013 - FT 2014 Staff T«ac Changes 


Agency 

FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

Farm Service Agency 

Risk Management Agency 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Rural Development 

FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Food and Nutrition Service 

FOOD SAFETY 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

Forest Service 

MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

Grain Inspection, Packers s Stockyards Administrati 
RESEARCH, EDUCATION, AND ECONOMICS 

Agricultural Research Service 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture 

Economic Research Service 

National Agricultural Statistics Service 

DBPARTHSNIAL ACTIVITIES 

Office of the Secretary and Assistant Secretaries.. 

Office of Homeland Security 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

Departmental Administration 

Office of Communications 

Office of the Chief Economist 

National Appeals Division 

Office of Budget and Program Analysis 

office of the Chief Information Officer 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Office of the General Counsel 

Office of Civil Rights 

Office of Inspector General 

Total, USDA Federal Staffing 


Change 

FT 2012 FT 2013 from FT 2014 

Actual Actual 2012-2013 Actual 


Change 

2013-2014 


4,4S8 

470 

1,017 


4,249 

446 

961 


'239 3,987 

-24 429 


4,726 

1,359 


-467 4,606 


45 1,325 


9,460 9,262 


-19S 9,036 


11,277 

33,921 


10,671 

32,805 


-606 10.482 

-1,116 32,254 


-189 

-551 


7,453 

2,741 

686 


7,171 

2,733 

652 


-282 7,111 

-8 2,538 


7,596 

405 

37S 

1,052 


7,058 

387 

349 

1,095 


-538 6,893 

-18 380 

-26 341 

33 999 


122 96 

55 S3 

SO 45 

525 449 

77 76 

49 48 

06 07 

47 46 

980 992 

1,230 1,303 

310 293 

123 105 

556 520 

91,660 88,027 

8,008 7,693 


-26 96 

-2 57 

-5 41 

-76 435 

-1 75 

-1 48 

1 82 

-1 45 

12 1,008 

73 1,345 

-17 289 

-16 136 

-38 494 

-3,633 86,102 

-315 7,492 


0 

4 


-14 

-1 

0 
-5 
-1 
16 
42 
-4 
31 
-26 
-1,925 
-201 


FSA, Non-Federal Staffing 
Total, USDA Staffing .. 


99,668 95,720 


-3,949 93,594 


-2,126 
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CODEX ALIMENTARIUS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide total expenditures on Codex Alimentarius 
activities for fiscal years 2009 through the amount requested in the President's 
fiscal year 2015 request. Please provide a breakout by Agency and a grand total 
for each year. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


USOA Funding for Coder Alimentarius 
(Oollaxs in Thousands) 


Agency 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

HU 

Enacted 

President ' a 

Budget 

FSIS 

S 3,S12 

§ 3,752 

? 3,783 

$ 3,719 

HBEEB 

$3,752 

S 3,759 

FAS 1/ 

462 

457 

454 

364 


660 

675 

AMS 

299 

267 

210 

122 

121 

130 

122 

GIPSA 

5 

11 

18 

15 

8 

11 

12 

Total, CODEX Activities 

$ 4,578 

$ 4,487 

$ 4,465 

$ 4,220 

$ 4,303 

$4,553 

$ 4,569 


1/ Figures updated to reflect actual spending. FY2013 actual and outyear projections reflect 
full staffing. 


SECTION 11 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the record a detailed listing of the CCC 
Section 11 (Cooperation with Other Federal Government Agencies) transfers and 
reimbursements reflected for fiscal years 2011 through 2013. Provide an estimate 
for fiscal years 2014 and 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


{The information follows: } 


||■||■|||| 



DESCRIPTION OF AGREEMENT 





l■Q■ 




HIHIIi 


Salaries and benefits of 
positions supporting CCC programs 






FAS 

To provide information resource 
management services required to 
support CCC programs- 






FAS 

To support Non-CCC related 
information technology activities 

4,000 

5,000 

4,745 

4, 640 

4,750 

FAS 

Provide FFAS with FAS-contracted 
remote sensing imagery 

1,500 

1,500 

1, 424 

1,392 

1,750 

FAS 

Quality Samples Program 

0 

0 

220 

219 

200 

OGC 

To provide legal services to CCC 
in the operation of its programs 
and activities. 

250 

350 

285 

325 


FSA 

Biomass Crop Assistance Program 

— 1 

0 

0 

510 

600 
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1 SECTION 11 CCC REIMBURSABUS AGREEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

AGENCY 

DESCRIPTION OF AGREEMENT 

FY 

2011 

FY 

2012 

FY 

2013 

FY 

2014 

FY 

2015* 



$(000) 

NASS 

Price data for programs 
authorized in 2008 and 2014 Farm 

Bills 

2,500 

2,500 

2,373 

2,320 

2,500 

NASS 

To provide FSA with county 
estimates on selected row crops, 
small grains, oilseeds, and 
processed vegetables. 

100 

100 

95 

93 

100 

NASS 

To conduct a weekly survey of 
farmer stock peanut prices by 
variety. 

200 

200 

190 

186 

200 

DOI 

To provide contractor support to 
maintain the General Sales 

Manager Export Credit Guarantee 
system and Data Mart. 

923 

1,050 

996 

925 

996 

DOE 

To provide technical support in 
the areas of hazardous waste 
assessments in former CCC/USDA 
sites for operations and 
maintenance. 

3,960 

4,350 

3, 995 

4,120 

4,420 

FSA 

To provide technical support in 
the areas of hazardous waste 
assessments in former CCC/USDA 
sites for operations and 
maintenance. 

100 

300 

0 

0 

0 

MO Dept of 
Natural Res. 

To provide technical support in 
the areas of hazardous waste 
assessments in former CCC/USDA 
sites for operations and 
maintenance. 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

KS Dept of 
Health 

To provide technical support in 
the areas of hazardous waste 
assessments in former CCC/USDA 
sites for operations and 
maintenance. 

60 

0 

0 

60 

20 

NE Dept, of 

Environ. 

Quality 

To provide technical support in 
the areas of hazardous waste 
assessments in former CCC/USDA 
sites for operations and 
maintenance. 

20 

30 

19 

19 

20 

AMS/GIPSA 

Perform inspections (production 
site, port, or vessel) and 
commodity testing 

0 

250 

47 

0 

0 

AMS 

To provide CCC all cotton 
classification information from 
the AMS regional classification 
offices . 

400 

400 

380 

371 

400 

AMS 

To perform re-inspection on CCC 
inventory of non-fat dry milk and 
salmonella testing 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 Peanut Compliance Proqram 

750 

750 

655 

640 

690 

Total Reimbursable Agreements 


35,205 

32,904 

32,913 

34,496 


ffiffn 
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SECTION 11 CCC REIMBURSABLE AGREEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

AGENCY 

DESCRIPTION OF AGREEMENT 

FY 

2011 

FY 

2012 

FY 

2013 

FY 

2014 

FY 

2015* 



$(000) 

Other Section 11 Activities 






FSA 

Loan Service Charges and other 
Administrative Reimbursements 

4,715 

6,083 

4,081 

2,784 

3,000 








GIPSA 

To provide sampling and testing 
funds paid to the GIPSA for costs 
associated with sampling and 
testing Corn-Soy Blend (CSB) . 

2,500 

2,500 

1,424 

1,392 

1,500 

OGC 

To conduct activities in support 
of International Food Assistance 
Programs . 

100 

100 

114 

111 

115 

FAS 

To conduct activities in support 
of International Food Assistance 
Programs . 

120 

120 

95 

93 

100 

FSA 

To conduct activities in support 
of International Food Assistance 
Programs . 

6,496 

9, 559 

9,263 

8, 613 

9,500 

Total, International Food Assistance 
Operations 

9,216 

12,279 

10,896 

10,209 

11,215 

GRAND TOTAL | 

53,120 

53,567 

47,880 

45,906 

48,711 


*FY 2015 amounts reflect funding apportioned as of October 9, 2014. 

Mr. Aderholt: What activities are not being funded through CCC Section 11 
that, under current law, would fall within that funding authority? How are these 
activities being funded? 

Response; Section 11 of the CCC Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714i) authorizes CCC to 
pay the costs of personnel, services, facilities, and information of any Federal 
Government, State, Territory, District of Columbia, or any political subdivision 
agency which assists the CCC in conducting its business. As with other programs, 
CCC must budget for activities that must be carried out under Section 11 authority. 
This requires balancing multiple requests and ensuring activities carried out are 
done ' efficiently. The statutory cap on Section 11 funding established by the 
Agricultural Market Transition Act, P. L. 104-127, on April 4, 1996, has limited 
annual funding to the FY 1995 level of $56,102,727. 

COMMON COMPUTING ENVIRONMENT 

Mr. Aderholt; Describe your 2013 and 2014 activities and costs for Common 
Computing Environment in each of the respective agencies and in OCIO if applicable. 

Response; OCIO initiated an Optimized Computing Environment (OCE) investment 
to update and refresh the Common Computing Environment. This initiative is focused 
on updating the current technology and re-architecting the current environment to 
optimize operations. 

The Optimized Computing Environment (OCE) program consists of a parent/child 
investment structure, with the USDA, Office of the Chief Information 
Officer/International Technology Services (OCIO/ITS) managing the parent OCE 
investment. The parent investment is funded by child OCE investments from the Farm 
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Service Agency (FSA) ; Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS) and Rural 
Development {RD) . 

In FY2012 and FY2013 the OCE investment budget was approved for $30M for each 
fiscal year. This $30M was based on contributions from the SCA's as follows: 

FSA - $13. 5M 
NRCS - $12. 5M 
RD - $ 4 . 5M 

A primary objective of OCE is data centralization and centralized management. The 
user and program data will be centralized in a secure and accredited level 4 data 
center. Centralizing the management of field architecture and mobile devices 
provide a single primary point of control to those systems. This focus coupled 
with USDA's Enterprise Active Directory initiative further enhances security and 
optimizes protection of program data. 

This investment in the infrastructure update will provide the following benefits to 
the Service Center Agencies: 

• Improved Network Performance 

• Improved VoIP Availability and Performance 

• Modernized Technology 

• Right-Sized Systems to Meet Individual Business Needs 

• Minimized Business Service Outages 

• Enhanced File Storage Capabilities 


Below is a listing of the OCE activities, and their respective costs: 
Fy2012 


Core Head End infrastructure modernization and WAN 
Optimization . 

Field Service Center (FSC) Hardware Deployment - This 
includes the modernization of Service Center Network 
Hardware and WAN Optimization deployment. 

Next Generation Mobility Management 

Expansion of Network Monitoring 

Auxiliary VOIP Handset Deployment 

Total FY2012 


$2,250,611 

$26,918,088 

$750,000 
$57,345 
$23, 956 

$30,000,000 


FY2013 


Expansion of FSC WAN Optimization - Deploy New Network $11,200,000 
Optimization Hardware and Client Software. 

VoIP Eastern Gateway and Call Center Infrastructure $2,000,000 

Replacement 


Head End Core Component Modernization 


$5, 600,000 
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Server Virtualization and Storage Backup Configuration 
FSC VoIP Site Installation 

Total Fy2013 

FY2014 

Physical Server Replacement. 

Continued Phone System Replacement 
FSA WAN Optimization Expansion 
Field Virtualization Monitoring 
Enterprise Proxy Solution 
End User Storage 
Backup Solution 

Total Fy2014 

FY2015 

End User Devices - Continuation of FSC Server 
replacement 

Office Environment - Continued VoIP Phone System 
Installations 

End User Devices - Mobility Infrastructure 
End User Devices - Centralized Backup Expansion 
End User Devices - End User Storage Continued 
Office Environment -Field Office Virtualization 


$ 1 , 200, 000 
$ 10 , 000, 000 

$30,000,000 

$450, 000 
$ 6 , 000, 000 
$5,300, 000 
$1, 300, 000 
$1, 700, 000 
$10,850,000 
$3, 438, 000 

$29,038,000 

$ 1 , 000, 000 
$ 6 , 000,000 

$ 1 , 000, 000 
$5,937,000 
$ 8 , 000,000 
$7,000, 000 

$29,937,000 


Total FX2015 
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UNAUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide for the record a list of any unauthorized appropriations 
included in the fiscal year 2015 budget request. How many requests are there in the 
budget that exceeds the authorized amount for the program? Which programs? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Appropriations Not Authorized by Lawand&piring Authorizations 
(Doflars in Thousands) 

Appropriations in 2015 

LastYearof Authorizatbn lastyearof Appropriations 
Agency/Program Authorizatbn level authorization request 


Programs not currently authorized by law or expiring on or before September 30, 2014. 

Rural Business-Cooperative Service 

Rural Busbess and Cooperative Grants Program No prbr 0 

authorizatbn 


Rural Housing Service 

Multi-family Housing Revitalization Program 9/30/2014 $32,575 

Rural Utilities Service 

Broadband Telecommunications Grants ^30/2014 10,372 


0 $57,500 


$32,575 28,000 


10,372 20,372 


Note; List does not include expiring programs for which no funding is requested in the 2015 President's Budget. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a table listing the discretionary and mandatory 
resources spent for nutrition education by the Department for fiscal years 2009 
through 2014 estimated as well as the requested amount for 2015. List each agency 
amount separately, and include a Department-wide total for each year. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Obesity and Healthy Height 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT MODERNIZATION INITIATIVE 

Mr. Aderholt: USDA began implementing the Financial Management 

Modernization Initiative (FMMI) in October 2009. Provide the Coinmittee with 
the total amount spent on FMMI by year from its fiscal year 2010 to fiscal 
year 2013, In addition, please provide a cost estimate to transition the 
remaining agencies to FMMI by fiscal year starting in fiscal year 
2012. Lastly, provide a breakout of operations and maintenance costs for 
FMMI from FY 2013 to FY 2014. 

Response: Total spending on FMMI from fiscal year 2010 to fiscal year 
2013 is as follows (amounts in thousands): 


Fiscal 

Year 

Operating Costs 

Capital 

Investments 

2010 

$61,791 

$29,931 

2011 

64,755 

23,078 

2012 

63,303 

29, 950 

2013 

64,991 

6, 681 


The costs of transitioning remaining agencies to FMMI were $7,470,000 in FY 

2012 and $3,340,000 in FY 2013. Transition was completed in FY 2013. 

Operations and maintenance costs will drop by an estimated $2,211,000 from FY 

2013 ($64,991,000) to FY 2014 ($62,780,000). Please note that the FY 2014 
amount is still an estimate as final accounting is performed on FY 2014 
activity. 


FOOD DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Aderholt: What types of activities is the Department engaged in to 
prevent or minimize the chances of an attack on the food supply? Please 
provide a detailed breakout of costs per Agency for food defense activities 
from FY 2009 to estimated FY 2014 and planned amounts in the FY 2015 
President' s Budget . 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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UKITED STACKS DEPARTMENT Of AOHICOLTURB 
Food EWfensa Initiative 
(Ooilars in Miiiions) 




HQ EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Aderholt: For the record, provide a table, by agency/office, 
showing Washington, D.C. headquarters personnel broken out between GS and SES 
for FY 2010 to FY 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Washington, DC 
Headquarters Employees 
By Agency 

Employment as of September 30 


2011 

ctual 

2012 

Actual 

2013 

Actual 

2014 

Estimate 

8 

11 

13 

13 

1111 

1147 

1159 

1159 

4 

4 

3 

4 

71 

62 

66 

62 

5 

2 

16 

2 

596 

512 

452 

716 

18 

20 

15 

15 

1,695 

1, 542 

1,594 

1,373 

3 

9 

9 

9 

521 

516 

501 

588 

18 

18 

19 

18 

0 

0 

683 

683 

3 

3 

3 

3 

683 

683 

0 

0 

20 

20 

18 

22 

391 

376 

342 

369 

24 

25 

27 

27 

1,239 

1,153 

1,078 

1,081 

19 

26 

23 

23 

11 

11 

9 

9 

542 

533 

463 

476 

3 

3 

3 

3 

86 

76 

66 

66 

16 

14 

14 

14 

484 

476 

513 

552 

8 

8 

3 

8 

386 

385 

367 

397 

6 

7 

6 

6 

313 

247 

237 

248 

8 

6 

6 

6 

365 

368 

342 

363 

1 

1 

1 

1 

39 

39 

26 

26 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

61 

55 

65 


Agency 

Farm Service Agency 

SES 

GS 

Risk Management Agency 

SES 

GS 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

SES 

GS 

Rural Development 

SES 

GS 

Food and Nutrition Service 

SES 

GS 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

SES 

GS 

SL 

Other 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

SES 

GS 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 

SES 

GS 

Other 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

SES 

GS 

Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration 

SES 

GS 

Agricultural Research Service 

SES 

GS 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture 

SES 

GS 

Departmental Administration 

SES 

GS 

Economic Research Service 

SES 

GS 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

SES 

GS 

Homeland Security Staff 

SES 
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Washington, DC 
Headquarters Employees 
By Agency 

Employment as of September 30 


Aoencv 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual ! 


National Appeals Division 






1 

1 

1 

1 


23 

24 

24 

24 

National Agricultural Statistics Service 






10 

10 

10 

10 


421 

413 

402 

439 

Office of Budget and Program Analysis 


5 

5 

5 


40 

42 

42 

47 

Office of the General Counsel 






16 

16 

14 

14 



130 

121 

141 

Office of Ethics a/ 








-- 

1 

1 


__ 



22 

22 

Office of the Inspector General 







S 

9 

9 


154 

112 

106 

116 

Office of Civil Rights 






2 

2 

2 

2 


126 

121 

103 

132 

Office of Communications 






2 

2 

2 

2 


63 

57 

51 

55 

Office of the Chief Economist 





SBS 

5 

5 

5 

6 

GS 

44 

43 

43 

47 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 





SES 

2 

2 

2 

2 

GS 

35 

37 

41 

38 

Office of the Chief Information Officer 












76 


102 

Office of the Secretary 



SES 

42 

39 

40 

42 

GS 

76 

75 

56 

67 

Total, USDA 





SES 

258 

257 

266 

260 

GS 

9,072 

8,623 

9,043 

9,454 

SL 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Other 

702 

709 

23 

23 


a/ Office of Ethics included under Departmental Administration in Fy2011 and FY2012. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUND AND GREENBOOK CHARGES 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a full breakdown of 

charges and expenses in the Department's Working Capital Fund and Greenbook 
charges by Agency for fiscal years 2008 through 2014. 

Response: Revenue by agency for Working Capital Fund activities for 
fiscal years 2008 through 2014 is as follows: 


1 WORKING CAPITAL FUND REVENUE, BY AGENCY {Amounts in Millions) 

Agency 



FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

Agricultural Marketing Service 


■lEB 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

11.8 

12.7 

Agricultural Research Service 

12.5 

iHSBI 


14.9 

13.5 

13.5 

13.7 

Animal/Plant Health Insp Svc 

10.5 

17.4 

19.3 



19.2 

HHOB 

Chief Information Officer 

44.9 

35.0 

18.3 

65.5 

49. 4 

56.8 



6.0 

6.6 

14.3 

22.7 

11.9 

13.9 

17.5 

Economic Research Service 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0. B 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

Farm Service Agency 


gTf~fU 



HO 

BEBD 

moQii 

Food and Nutrition Service 

3.8 



HQ 


mmemm 


Food Safety and Insp Svc 

14.9 

18.8 

IKfel 

19.7 

17.8 

18.4 

20.1 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

4.4 

7.2 


9.4 

22.4 

14.1 

11.7 

Forest Service 

88.3 


88.1 

95.2 

97.3 

99.2 

99.1 

GIPSA 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.5 

NAD-Park Office Center 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

Nat’l Agri Statistical Service 

3.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

3.1 

Natl Institute of Food 6 Agri 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

1 . 4 

2.2 

2.3 

Natural Rsrcs Conservation Svc 

120.3 

118.9 

124.2 

117.8 

127.4 

145.2 

138.1 

Offc of Budget & Prog Analysis 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Office of Advocacy & Outreach 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Office of Chief Economist 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Office of Chief Find Officer 

40.2 

HO 

34.0 

42.5 

42.9 

44.0 

39.9 

Office of Civil Rights 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.3 

Office of Cominunications 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

1.3 

1.3 


0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Office of General Council 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

Office of Homeland Security 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.6 

2.S 

FT 

Office of Inspector General 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

Office of the Secretary 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

1.7 

Risk Management Agency 

2.3 

1.1 

1.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Rural Development 

74.8 


76.4 

76.6 

65.7 

67.0 

59.1 

USOA Total 

KEB 


■SKI 


KESI 

HO 



* Amount is tentative pending a final accounting for FY 2014. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REIMBURSABLE PROGRAMS - USDA AGENCY INCCWE 
FY 2008 ■■■ 2014 (amounts in thousands) 


Agency 

FY 

2008 

Actual 

FY 

2009 

Actual 

FY 

2010 

Actual 

FY 

2011 

Actual 

FY 

2012 

Actual 

FY 

2013 

Actual 

FY 

2014 

Est. 

Agricultural Marketing 

Service 

$1,044 

$1,047 

$886 

$882 

$903 

$865 

$883 

Agricultural Research 

Service 

3,862 

3,868 

3,128 

2,349 

2,505 

2,194 

2, 160 

Animal and Plant Health 

Insp. Service 

3,707 

3,764 

2, 686 

2,641 

2, 677 

2,379 

2, 387 

Departmental Administration 

173 

173 

150 

190 

210 

216 

168 

Economic Research Service 

169 

171 

114 

159 

158 

159 

149 

Farm Service Agency 

5,852 

5, 948 

4,117 

4,036 

4, 016 

3,881 

3, 886 

Food and Nutrition Service 

723 

749 

390 

510 

513 

459 

452 

Food Safety and Inspection 
Service 

3, 543 

3,569 

2,815 

2,795 

2,860 

2,695 

2,716 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

713 

728 

501 

613 

616 

558 

506 

Forest Service 

14, 894 

15, 169 

9, 641 

10,306 

10, 187 

10,208 

10, 910 

Grain Insp., Packers & 
Stockyard Adm. 

290 

296 

204 

270 

280 

210 

200 

National Agricultural 
Statistics Service 

474 

482 

327 

378 

371 

389 

383 

National Appeals Division 

38 

38 

28 

30 

31 

27 

28 

Natl. Institute of Food and 
Aqriculture 

212 

219 

133 

184 

170 

183 

164 

Natural Resources 

Conservation Service 

4,298 

4,333 

3, 462 

3,847 

3,663 

3, 366 

3, 458 

Office of Advocacy and 
Outreach 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

7 

Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis 

24 

24 

18 

24 

23 

20 

19 

Office of Chief Economist 

51 

55 

16 

25 

23 

22 

21 

Office of Civil Rights 

65 

67 

35 

57 

52 

53 

49 

Office of Communications 

34 

34 

28 

41 

39 

37 

32 

Office of the General 

Counsel 

124 

12S 

92 

106 

104 

106 

98 

Office of Homeland 
Security/Emer . Coord. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

24 

16 

Office of the Inspector 

General 

403 

400 

339 

279 

283 

200 

214 

Office of Che Chief 

Financial Officer 

763 

777 

517 

452 

469 

444 

373 

Office of the Chief 

Information Officer 

1,401 

1,546 

337 

318 

322 

431 

337 

Office of the Executive 
Secretariat 

6 

6 

0 

3 

10 

9 

8 

Office of the Secretary 

32 

31 

13 

12 

12 

53 

52 

Risk Management Agency 

206 

206 

154 

167 

166 

146 

133 

Rural Development 

2,548 

2,581 

1,811 

1, 893 

1,856 

1,706 

1,571 

DRP Totals 

45,649 

46,406 

31,942 

32,567 

32,535 

31,049 

31,380 
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PAY INCREASE 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a breakout of which agencies absorb the 
proposed pay increase and which ones are asking for additional 
appropriations . 

Response: All USDA agencies requested additional appropriations for the 

requested pay increase. 


BONUS AND AWARDS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the record summary of total bonus and 
award resources {total number of awards/bonuses and dollar amount) for every 
position type (i.e., SES, SL/ST, GS, etc.) in each appropriation account for 
USDA for fiscal years 2012 through 2014. Provide a separate breakout for 
excepted positions. Do not exclude any type of bonus or award payment (e.g., 
include all types of monetary payments, including incentives, individual and 
group awards, bonuses, performance awards. Presidential Rank Awards, 
etc.) . In addition to the summary level data, provide the Subcommittee with 
an electronic file (excel format) containing the data requested above on an 
individual basis without personally identifiable information. Lastly, for 
each appropriation account, provide the Subcommittee with the total number of 
promotions, within-grade increases. or promotion equivalents under FSIS's 
Public Health Human Resources System (PHHRS) for fiscal years 2009 through 
2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. FY 2014 actual 

data is currently not available. The electronic file containing data on 
individual awards will be submitted to the Subcommittee as requested. 

[The information follows:] 



Bonusas and Awards Summary 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
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Farm Service Agency-County 

Salaries & Expenses 2012 0 $0. 





5E5 Other Excepted Poaltiona Total 

Number Nusiber Number Number 
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Salaries & Expenses 2012 0 50.0 70 $71.0 0 $0.0 70 $71. 

salaries & Expenses 2013 0 $0,0 66 $66.0 0 $0.0 66 $66. 
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Total Number of Promotiona and Within-Grade Increases 


Agency 

FV 2011 

Farm Service Agency -*■ FEDERAL; 

Promotions 530 

Within-Grade Increases 1,871 

Farm Service Agency - COUNTY: 

Promotions.. 1,078 

Within-Grade Increases 3,563 

Foreign Agricultural Service: 

Promotions 67 

Within-Grade Increases 346 

Risk Management Agency: 

Promotions 80 

Within-Grade Increases 221 

Natural Resources Conservation Service: 

Promotions 1,456 

Within-Grade Increases.... 5,243 

Rural Development: 

Promotions 594 

Within-Grade Increases 2,357 

Food and Nutrition Service: 

Promotions 109 

Within-Grade Increases 602 

Food Safety and Inspection Service: 

Promotions 949 

Within-Grade Increases 2,749 

Promo .Equivalents Under PHHRS 12 

Animal and Plan Health Inspection Service: 

Promotions 662 

Within-Grade Increases 3,395 

Agricultural Marketing Service: 

Promotions 242 

Within-Grade Increases 889 

Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration: 

Promotions 119 

Within-Grade Increases 3S1 

Agricultural Research Service: 

Promotions 568 

Within-Grade Increases 3,490 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture: 

Promotions 64 

Within-Grade Increases 167 

Economic Research Service: 

Promotions 28 

Within-Grade Increases. 110 


Years 

r 2012 

FY 2013 

539 

335 

1, 728 

1, 647 

1,016 

756 

3,235 

2,877 

57 

39 

370 

270 

68 

43 

218 

208 

1, 091 

997 

5,216 

5, 144 

358 

245 

2,233 

2, 041 

116 

205 

598 

564 

902 

723 

2,662 

2787 

6 

6 

443 

318 

3,070 

3,012 

226 

193 

945 

836 

109 

68 

337 

330 

517 

456 

3,298 

2, 945 

61 

52 

142 

196 

36 

22 

117 

91 
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National Agricultural Statistics Service; 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of the Secretary; 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases . 


Departmental Administration : 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of Communications: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases.. 


Office of Civil Rights: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases . 


Office of Budget & Program Analysis 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of the Chief Economist; 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


National Appeals Division: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases. . . 


Office of the Chief Financial Officer: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of the Chief Information Officer: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of Homeland Security: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of Advocacy and Outreach: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


Office of the General Counsel : 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases ........ 


Office of Ethics: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases. 


Office of Inspector General: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 


DSDA: 

Promotions 

Within-Grade Increases 

Promo. Equivalents Onder PHHRS. 
Total 
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FOOD SAFETY INSPECTORS 

Mr. Aderholt: How many meat and poultry slaughter and processing 
inspectors were funded in FY 2013 and FY 2014? How many will be funded under 
the President's budget request? 

Response: FSIS inspection program personnel provide inspection at about 
6,427 meat, poultry, and egg processing establishments around the country. 
FSIS funded 7,565 meat and poultry inspectors in FY 2013, and approximately 
7,415 in FY 2014 and anticipates funding 7,312 permanent positions in FY 2015 
based on Poultry Slaughter Rule implementation. 

Mr. Aderholt; What is the retention rate for the meat and poultry 
inspection workforce and how does it compare to historic trends? What is USDA 
doing to ensure that there is a qualified inspection workforce for the 
future? 

Response: The retention rate of in-plant inspection personnel in 2013 
was 82.81 percent. FSIS continues to maintain a strong retention rate of 80 
percent per year during the past decade. Attrition rates are monitored so 
that trends can be incorporated into recruitment plans. 

FSIS is using a number of creative mechanisms to ensure that the Agency is 
able to hire and retain a quality inspection workforce for the future. Some 
of the tools available to FSIS include: 

• Offering relocation incentives to new hires in hard-to-fill 
locations . 

• Offering recruitment incentives to qualified personnel. 

• Using Superior Qualifications, GS positions, to set the rate of 
basic pay above the minimum level. 

• Offering performance awards for front-line inspectors. 

• Offering a retention incentive for select employees who would be 
likely to leave Federal service without a retention incentive. 

• Offering dual waiver compensation for reemployed annuitants. 

• Targeting more colleges and diverse groups for potential qualified 
employees . 

Mr. Aderholt; What is the Department's interpretation as to the minimal 
legal requirement for the number and frequency of inspectors in both 
slaughter and processing plants? Please provide a distinction for poultry 
and non-poultry plants as necessary. 

Response: The same factors apply for poultry and non-poultry plants. In 
order to provide carcass-by-carcass inspection, inspectors must be 
continuously present for meat and poultry slaughter operations and egg 
processing operations, and must inspect meat and poultry processing plants at 
least once per shift per day. The number of inspectors in a slaughter 
establishment varies based on numerous factors which include species, 
carcasses slaughtered per minute, and type of slaughtering technique. The 
number in a processing plant varies based on a work load calculation, which 
is dependent on the types of operations conducted by the establishment. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with the total costs for the 
Public Health Information System in each year from FY 2009 to FY 2014 and 
estimated for FY 2015. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


PHIS FUNDING 


Fiscal Year 

Total 

2007-2010 

$37,849, 040 

2011 

7,335,628 

2012 

7,394,480 

2013 

7,589,797 

2014 

6, 821,563 

2015 (est) 

5,270, 651 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FUNDED APHIS TRANSFERS 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the Committee a complete list of all 
fiscal year 2008 through 2014 transfers from the CCC for the arrest and 
eradication of plant and animal pests and diseases, and those that have been 
requested, but not yet approved. For all transfers, note the amounts spent 
to date. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FUNDING 
FY 2008-FY 2014 

(Dollars in Thousands) 
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OFFICE OF GENEREAL COUNSEL 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the litigation at USDA for fiscal years 
2012 through 2014 . Include a summary of the cases, estimated costs and 
number of staff assigned to each case. 

Response: Overall, our records reflect that OGC handled over 30,000 

matters between 2012 - 2014 , including over 473 cases we consider significant 
because of the associated monetary value or potential to impact USDA's 
program operations. We do not currently have the ability to provide 
estimates of our litigation costs. For the vast majority of cases, one 
attorney has primary responsibility for the individual case. However, more 
than one attorney may be assigned to complex cases, such as class action 
litigation. All attorneys manage significant litigation and/or counseling 
workloads . 


OGC CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a full status of civil rights cases by 

USDA agency for fiscal years 2010 to 2014. Provide the number of cases 
filed, the aggregate data showing the resolution of cases to include the 
number of cases won by the plaintiff and the number of cases settled by USDA 
or the federal government, and the amount of funds paid by the U.S. 
government to- settle the cases. Also, please provide the latest data on 
unsettled cases filed against USDA, its respective agencies or individuals in 
their official capacity. 

Response: Answer: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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USDA Equal Employment Opportunity 
Complaint Activity** Fiscal Year 2010 


USDA 

Agency 

Cases 

Filed 

Accepted 

Proceduraily 

Dismissed 

Withdrawn 

Settled 

Aggregate 

Settlement/ Closure(2] 
Amount 

Finding 

{Agency) 

No Finding 
(Agency) 

Finding 

(EEOC) 

No Finding 
(EEOC) 

AMS 

12 

17 

4 

0 

6 

, $35,500,00 

1 

3 

0 

1 

APHIS 

45 

37 

13 

1 

21 

$734,000.00 

0 

12 

0 

8 

ARS 

2S 

24 

2 

1 

12 

$296,900.00 

0 

4 

0 

1 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0,00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CSD 

13 

9 

1 

0 

11 

$397,071.95 

0 

2 

0 

1 

ERS 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAS 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

$158,000.00 

0 

1 

0 

1 

FNS 

11 

12 

1 

0 

4 

$114,533.44 

0 

2 

0 

0 

FS 

122 

103 

10 

5 

46 

$1,285,249.51 

8 

22 

3 

17 

FSA 

50 

47 

4 

4 

10 

$304,702.46 

2 

7 

0 

3 

FSIS 

71 

87 

7 

12 

36 

$474,913.96 

1 

19 

1 

5 

GIPSA 

9 

11 

0 

1 

2 

$9,565.00 

0 

2 

0 

2 

NAD 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0,00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

$10,675.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NIFA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NRCS 

27 

25 

5 

1 

14 

$559,273.75 

1 

17 

0 

6 

OCFO 

28 

25 

6 

1 

14 

$382,179.82 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0!G 

8 

8 

0 

1 

4 

$16,924.08 

0 

0 

0 

1 

RD 

46 

51 

4 

5 

18 

$468,674.50 

3 

19 

0 

13 

RMA 

3 

3 

0 

1 

4 

$22,561.28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

478 

467 

58 

3S 

208 

$5,270,724.75 

16 

114 

4 

66 


USDA Equal Emi^oyment Opportunity 
Complaint Activity- Fiscal Year 2011 


USOA 

Agency 

Cases 

Filed 

Accepted 

Procedurally 

Dismissed 

Withdrawn 

Settled 

Aggregate 

Settiement/C<osure[2) 

Amount 

Finding 

(Agency) 

Nd Finding 
(Agency) 

Finding 

(EEOC) 

No Finding 
(EEOC) 

AMS 

18 

14 

2 

1 

6 

$164,103.00 

0 

3 

0 

3 

APHIS 

49 

48 

8 

1 

10 

$161,357.75 

1 

13 

1 

10 

ARS 

18 

23 

2 

3 

8 

$331,500.00 

2 

8 

0 

1 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CSD 

29 

29 

0 

0 

5 

$31,541.00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ERS 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

$9,800.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAS 

7 

3 

3 

0 

1 

$4,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FNS 

7 

8 

0 

1 

7 

$14,870.16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FS 

149 

137 

22 

3 

34 

$870,136.41 

10 

33 

1 

17 

FSA 

38 

39 

8 

3 

IS 

$500,580.74 

3 

16 

1 

2 

FSIS 

81 

66 

10 

8 

18 

$951,979.99 

4 

20 

0 

6 

GIPSA 

11 

7 

1 

1 

2 

$0.00 

0 

3 

0 

2 

NAD 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$18,285.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NIFA 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

$49,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NRCS 

29 

28 

1 

2 

5 

$75,408.00 

1 

16 

0 

1 

OCFO 

34 

28 

5 

3 

9 

$640,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

4 

OIG 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

$182,920.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RD 

47 

43 

S 

S 

13 

$242,877.30 

6 

11 

0 

7 

RMA 

9 

7 

2 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

534 

485 

70 

31 

138 

$4,248,359.35 

27 

128 

3 

53 
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USDA Equal Employment Opportunity 
Complaint Actl^ty>* Fiscal Year2012 


USDA 

Agency 

Cases 

Filed 

Accepted 

Proceduraily 

Dismissed 

WKhdrawn 

Settled 

Aggregate 

Settlement/ClosureU! 

Amount 

Finding 

(Agency) 

No Finding 
(Agency) 

Finding 

{EEOC) 

No Finding 
(EEOC) 

AMS 

21 

19 

1 

1 

11 

$624,494.00 

0 

6 

0 

0 

APHIS 

49 

41 

7 

1 

15 

$101,375.00 

1 

16 

0 

3 

ARS 

30 

24 

3 

3 

7 

$317,753.90 

1 

8 

0 

5 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C5D 

35 

31 

0 

2 

7 

$753,975.17 

1 

6 

0 

3 

ERS 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAS 

10 

7 

2 

0 

1 

$2,500.00 

1 

0 

0 

1 

FNS 

10 

10 

0 

2 

0 

$0.00 

0 

3 

0 

4 

FS 

172 

162 

18 

6 

45 

$1,678,2)0.00 

6 

41 

0 

9 

FSA 

29 

29 

0 

0 

10 

$181,000.00 

1 

14 

1 

12 

FSIS 

69 

70 

7 

5 

29 

$626,241.17 

1 

20 

1 

9 

G1P5A 

9 

10 

0 

1 

2 

$10,000.00 

1 

2 

0 

2 

NAD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$24,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NIFA 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

$25,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NRCS 

41 

35 

3 

0 

11 

$156,660.00 

2 

7 

0 

4 

OCFO 

23 

32 

0 

3 

5 

$2,200.00 

0 

11 

0 

1 

OIG 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

$0,00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

RD 

36 

37 

5 

3 

12 

$317,274.82 

1 

19 

0 

4 

RMA 

S 

5 

0 

1 

3 

$98,000.00 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

S50 

524 

47 

29 

161 

$4,918,647.06 

17 

157 

2 

57 





USDA Equal Employment Opportunity 
Complaint Activity- Fiscal Year 2013 










Aggregate 



Finding 


USDA 

Cases 


Proceduraily 



$ettlemem/Closure{2] 

Finding 

No Finding 

No Finding 

Agency 

Filed 

Accepted 

Dismissed 

Withdrawn 

Settled 

Ameurtt 

(Agency) 

(Agency) 

(EEOC) 

(EEOC) 

AMS 

13 

12 

2 

0 

2 

$27,500.00 

2 

5 

0 

3 

APHIS 

43 

34 

7 

1 

16 

$163,000.00 

0 

16 

0 

9 

ARS 

23 

20 

2 

2 

4 

$17,000.00 

0 

10 

0 

4 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CSD 

46 

36 

6 

2 

13 

$331,316.00 

0 

5 

0 

2 

ERS 

3 

2 

0 

3 

14 

$15,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

1 

FAS 

5 

5 

0 

0 

2 

$0.00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FNS 

IS 

14 

2 

2 

4 

$14,000.00 

0 

2 

0 

1 

FS 

180 

148 

30 

5 

53 

$1,117,194.34 

4 

S3 

1 

20 

FSA 

26 

22 

2 

3 

7 

$106,000.00 

0 

10 

0 

10 

FSIS 

47 

41 

9 

3 

20 

$545,506.75 

3 

23 

0 

6 

GIPSA 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

$0.00 

0 

2 

0 

1 

NAD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

$0.00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

NIFA 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

$5,000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NRCS 

48 

43 

5 

2 

14 

$465,146.24 

2 

7 

0 

1 

OCFO 

30 

29 

0 

4 

8 

$55,751.00 

0 

30 

0 

3 

OIG 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

$325,109.33 

1 

2 

2 

1 

RD 

52 

45 

3 

2 

13 

$149,786.62 

3 

20 

1 

4 

RMA 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

$0.00 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Total 

545 

463 

72 

31 

175 

$3>337,310.28 

15 

189 

5 

66 
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USDA Equal Employment Opportunity 
Complaint AcUvIty-* Fiscal Year 2014 


USDA 

Agency 

Cases 

Filed 

Accepted 

Procedurally 

Dismissed 

Withdrawn 

Settled 

Aggregate 

Settlement/Closure[2] 

Amount 

Finding 

(Agency) 

No Finding 
(Agency) 

Finding 

(EEOC) 

No Finding 
(EEOC) 

AMS 

9 

7 

1 

0 

6 

$93,250.00 

1 

6 

0 

5 

APHIS 

42 

40 

6 

2 

14 

$150,546.55 

1 

10 

2 

6 

ARS 

10 

13 

1 

2 

7 

$115,649.00 

1 

6 

0 

8 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CSD 

37 

29 

2 

4 

17 

$206,032,00 

1 

12 

0 

5 

ERS 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

1 

FAS 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

2 

0 

2 

FNS 

11 

7 

3 

0 

2 

$7,500.00 

0 

6 

0 

0 

FS 

151 

126 

20 

7 

38 

$514,346.25 

3 

40 

0 

25 

FSA 

20 

17 

2 

0 

7 

$607,600.00 

0 

6 

0 

12 

FSIS 

60 

49 

6 

S 

13 

$144,500.00 

5 

20 

0 

26 

GIPSA 

9 

9 

0 

1 

2 

$0.00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

NAD 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

1 

0 

0 

NIFA 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NRCS 

46 

43 

7 

3 

12 

$96,731.30 

1 

15 

0 

2 

OCFO 

19 

17 

2 

2 

6 

$80,303.20 

1 

19 

1 

13 

0!G 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 

$0.00 

0 

0 

0 

3 

RD 

31 

32 

5 

3 

3 

$177,907.86 

1 

19 

3 

9 

RMA 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

$0.00 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Total 

476 

418 

S8 

31 

127 

$2,194,366.16 

15 

165 

6 

108 
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Status of Open Equal Employment Opportunity 
Complaint Inventory by USDA Agency As of October 2014 


USDA 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Final 

Agency 

In EEOC 

Agency 

Accept/Dismiss 

Investigation 

Action 

Hearing 

AMS 

2 

1 

0 

9 

APHIS 

3 

14 

3 

42 

ARS 

2 

4 

0 

11 

CNPP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CSD 

11 

6 

10 

43 

ERS 

0 

0 

1 

2 

FAS 

0 

6 

2 

11 

FNS 

1 

3 

2 

11 

FS 

26 

58 

44 

184 

FSA 

6 

10 

3 

42 

FSIS 

10 

23 

7 

42 

GIPSA 

0 

8 

0 

9 

NAD 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NASS 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NIFA 

0 

2 

0 

0 

NRCS 

2 

17 

7 

47 

OCFO 

1 

4 

5 

12 

OIG 

1 

4 

1 

14 

RD 

3 

15 

9 

54 

RMA 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Total 

69 

178 

94 

539 
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Program CR Complaints FY 2012 

Agency 

Complaints 

Filed/Accepted 

Complaints 

Closed 

Findings 

Findings 

Cost 

Settled 

Settlement 

Cost 


1 

■mH 

miH 

IHH^I 

HIIH 


BP3!tEi 

■■■■lllll 

HI^HI 

ibhi 

hbhh 

hhh 

hhhhi 



1 

mHiii 





$188,145 


$155,244 


$4,000 


9 I $192,145 2 $155,244 


Agency 


Complaints Complaints 
Filed/Accepted Closed 


Program CR Complaints FY 2013 


Findings 

Cost 


Findings 


Settlement 

Cost 
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Open Program 
Civil Rights 
Complaints by 
Agency 

AMS 

1 

DM 

1 

FNS 

95 

FS 

8 

FSA 

79 

FSIS 

1 

NIFA 

1 

NRCS 

16 

RD 

179 

RMA 

4 

Grand 

Total 

385 
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OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing how much of the 

Office of Communications' budget is spent on all forms of communication 
activities focused on each of USDA' s seven mission areas for fiscal 
years 2012 to 2014. Please provide a table that also shows the volume 
of the various forms of communication, such as press releases, blogs, 
editorials, and social media posts. 

Response: For fiscal years 2012 to 2014, the breakdown of the 

Office of Communications budgets spent on all forms of communications 
activities by USDA's seven mission areas is given in the table below: 


Mission Area 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 





Farni and Foreign Agricultural Services 

1,089,080 

1,105,124 

1,070,448 

Food, Nutrition and Consurr^r Services 

1,097,061 

1,226,373 

1,256,670 

Food Safety 

1,090,320 

1,082,827 

1,027,607 

Marketing and Regulatory Programs 

1,096,792 

1,124,895 

1,090,207 

Natural Resources and Environment 

1,173,661 

1,199,016 

1,290,189 

Research, Education and Economics 

1,283,082 

1,324,641 

1,294,724 

Rural Development 

1,235,004 

1,297,124 

1,035,155 

Total 

8,065,000 

8,360,000 

8,065,000 


The volume of various forms of communication is shown in the table 
below: 
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Comnwnication Product 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

Press releases 

650 

690 

710 

Press inquiry responses 

780 

780 

780 

Media advisories 

260 

270 

265 

Media events 

40 

45 

45 

Speeches 

60 

32 

120 

Editorials/Statements/Op-jEds 

76 

78 

93 

Briefings for Secretary and Deputy Secretary 

60 

60 

380 

Video/Radio messages scripts 

23 

3 

15 


2 

2 

2 

Talking Points 

5 

8 

38 

Supplemental communications products 

1 

0 

70 

TV features 

51 

63 

28 

TV actuality packages 

15 

9 

10 

Secretary and Deputy Secretary video 
messages and statements 

30 

34 

34 

Weekly radio features 

572 

572 

561 

Radio news stories 

2,401 

2,344 

2,348 

Media call-ins 

82 

23 

36 

Broadcasters Newsletter 

51 

51 

49 

Web pages 

28 

30 

36 
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Conanunication Product 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

Web content items created 

605 

360 

417 

Twitter uploads 

U420 

1,213 

1,414 

Facebook uploads 

1,270 

1,005 

1,102 

Storifv uploads 

S 

10 

13 

Instagram uploads 

0 

16 

93 

Number of Blogs 

1,166 

849 

894 

Internet town meetings 

8 

5 

9 

YouTube minutes watched 

28,230 

381,625 

619.529 

YouTube Vie’w^ 

■ 215,258 

229,284 

296,155 

Telephone inquiry responses 

6,999 

9,412 

7,337 

Direct nail responses 

1,999 

3,703 

3,727 

E-mail inquiry responses 

29 

1,023 

633 

Frequently asked question responses 

301,688 

314,675 

365,512 

Responses to telephone and mail requests 
fiom members of Congress 

14 

15 

3 

Manuscripts cleared 

291 

267 

228 

Constituent briefings held 

36 

33 

32 

Pictures 

717 

1,148 

1,256 

DVD/CD's ofphotos distributed 

387 

337 

321 

Flickr iiiages 

6,204 

3,418 

3,177 

Number of print jobs managed 

2,897 

2,623 

1,957 


BIOTECHNOLOGY AND TRADE 

Mr. Aderholt: You have made statements about your involvement with the 
biotechnology reviews of seed with our international trading partners. 
Specifically, you said "...it is not just enough for us to approve and 
accelerate our regulatory approval process, we also have to get our friends 
and neighbors in the international community to do the same." .In your 
response, you mentioned work with China. 

You know that marketability and predictability are vital needs of U.S. 
farmers when making business decisions. After the trade disagreements with 
China on U.S. exports of corn a few months ago, the office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative and the White House were reminded once again of the vital need 
for improving the timeliness and predictability of international regulatory 
systems. It is our responsibility to work on behalf of our Ag constituents 
to help lessen the unpredictability of foreign markets. 

What have you and your colleagues in the Administration, including USTR and 
the National Security Council, done to ensure biotech trade matters remain 
one of the highest priorities when working with international trading 
partners? 


Response; It is essential that trade of biotechnology products be 
reliable. Almost all the corn, cotton and soybeans grown in the United 
States are genetically engineered (GE) varieties. U.S. exports of GE 
products are often subject to complex regulatory barriers and concerns over 
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consumer acceptance in overseas markets. USDA engages on this issue 
internationally at multiple levels to encourage the development of 
regulations and systems that are transparent, science-based, and in 
accordance with international standards and WTO obligations. These efforts 
support the USDA Strategy for Facilitating the Export of GE Agricultural 
Commodities. USDA coordinates in these efforts with numerous agencies, 
including the U.S. Trade Representatives (USTR), Department of State (DoS), 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), and U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) among others. 

USDA' s Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) works with our partners and others 
in the United States Government (USG) to monitor and negotiate . new trade 
agreements and enforce existing trade agreements. On a continuing basis, 
attaches and analysts in Washington, covering more than 150 countries 
worldwide, prevent and resolve trade problems involving U.S. products, and 
provide country and regional intelligence to support U.S. exporters and 
agricultural producers. These efforts directly augment the private sector's 
ability to export. Furthermore, they support the President's National Export 
Initiative goal to spur job creation and sustainable economic growth through 
the doubling of exports by 2015 

In 2013, FAS led U.S. Government efforts that quickly reopened Korea and 
Japan to U.S. wheat exports valued at about $1.5 billion annually. These 
countries suspended tendering for U.S. origin wheat and wheat flour following 
the detection of genetically engineered wheat volunteers in a field in Oregon 
in May 2013. USDA's quick response also likely prevented other major markets 
from closing their doors to U.S. wheat imports, thus minimizing the trade 
disruption from this incident. 

USDA engages in formal and regular interactions with several key 
countries. These interactions promote U.S, exports of genetically engineered 
(GE) products by ensuring that trading partners understand and accept the 
U.S. system for regulating GE crops. For example, in FY 2014, USDA's Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) worked closely with Mexico and 
Canada on technical and regulatory biotechnology issues in bilateral, 
regional, and international settings. With colleagues in the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Food and Drug Administration, USDA participated in 
bilateral discussions and regulatory workshops with Chinese biotechnology 
regulators and developers. 

Mr. Aderholt: What else can you and the Administration do to help 
mitigate trade disruptions as they relate to biotech across the globe and 
within APEC in particular? 

Response; The United States is one of the world's largest exporters of 
agricultural products, which helps feed the world's population, and our 
export markets are critical to the health of U.S. farm communities around the 
country. Most of the corn and soybeans we export are biotechnology-derived, 
and this means that working with our trading partners is critical to help 
them understand the technical aspects of new products and how we have 
determined that they meet our high safety standards, to open up new markets, 
and to ensure that our products are treated fairly in the global marketplace. 
USDA will continue participating in the international arena, which includes 
engagement with the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation within the scope of our 
authority. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR STRONGER SERVICE 

Mr, Aderholt: In your written testimony, you mention that through the 
Blueprint - for Stronger Service, USDA has achieved almost $1.2 billion in 
savings and efficiencies. Are these savings in addition to OR part of the 
efforts to reduce administrative costs, streamline operations and improve 
program integrity that are assumed in the budget request? 

Response: The savings and cost avoidances discussed in the testimony 

are the result of the streamlining activities of the Blueprint for Stronger 
Service. These activities have focused on reducing administrative costs, 
examining operational efficiency opportunities, and improving program 
management across the Department. Overall, the results generated by the 
Blueprint were included in the budget request. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the savings and efficiencies from the Blueprint 
for Stronger Service? 

Response: The savings and efficiencies generated through Blueprint 

activities have included a range of results, including reductions in 
administrative redundancies, efficiencies generated from programmatic and 
process improvements, and savings and cost avoidances resulting from improved 
management oversight and business improvements. A breakout of these results 
is provided in response to the following question. 

Mr. Aderholt: Will you provide us a list of the savings? 

Response: A table listing the savings and efficiencies resulting from 
the Blueprint is provided for the record. 
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Blueprint for Stronger Service 
Savings/Efficx&icy Realized 

(Dollars in Thousands) 


Initiative FY 2010-14 

Improved oversight - Advisory Contracts $60,013 

Agency-specific initiatives (e.g., process 57,000 

improvements and organizational changes) 

Strategic Sourcing/ Shared First Policy 84,573 

Office Closures 91,000 

Travel Efficiencies 378,823 

Voluntary Early Retirement Authority (VERA) and 142,800 
Voluntary Separation Incentive Payments (VSIP) 

Real Property Disposals/Terminated Projects (not 259,200 
including Office Closures) 

Sustainability ~ Energy Savings 6,500 

Improved Space Management 25,200 

IT Service and Hosting Efficiencies 20,000 

Streamlined IT Purchases 115,551 

Reduced publications/printing 24,430 

Centralized Supply Purchases 83,487 

Promotional Item (Swag) reductions 1,841 

Telework - Transit Subsidy avoidance 18,000 

Blueprint Total / $1,368,418 


/ In addition an estimated $4 billion in savings will be achieved 

over ten years as a result of the renegotiation of the Standard Reinsurance 

Agreement in 2010. 

Mr. Aderholt: Is USDA still implementing the Blueprint? What more 
needs to be done? 

Response: The Department continues to implement efficiency and savings 
initiatives as part of the Blueprint. Key areas of focus for the coming 
months and years will be increased use of strategic sourcing for Departmental 
procurement activities and an evaluation of the efficiency with which the 
Department uses its leased and owned space. In addition, USDA will be 
examining the management of its workers compensation process to identify 
opportunities for further cost reductions and expanding the use of shared 
services across the Department to decrease redundant or duplicative 
administrative functions. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN KEVIN YODER 
BRAZILIAN BEEF 

Mr. Yoder: It is my understanding that USDA is considering a proposed 
rulemaking that would allow fresh and frozen beef from Brazil to be imported 
into the United States. 

Can you tell me the last time that USDA employees were in Brazil for site 
visits regarding this rule and what their impression is of the commitment and 
follow through from the Brazilian government to keep the U.S. safe from Foot 
and Mouth Disease? 

In addition, it is my understanding that when outside groups representing 
farmers and ranchers asked APHIS for the documents used to prepare this 
proposed rule, many of the documents APHIS provided were in Portuguese. 

Response: USDA employees conducted a rigorous risk analysis of the 

region and visited Brazil five times to verify and complement the information 
provided by the Brazilian authorities. The most recent visit was in February 
2013. USDA officials found that the surveillance, prevention, and control 
measures implemented by Brazil in the states under consideration are 
sufficient to minimize the risk of introducing Foot and Mouth Disease (FMD) 
into the United States via the importation of fresh/frozen boneless beef. 
Based on the findings of the visits and through evaluation of the FMD 
situation in the region, USDA has concluded that the commodity under 
consideration can be safely imported into the United States. 

USDA has shared all of the documents that Brazil provided with any 
constituents who requested them. Some of the documents used as a reference 
in the risk analysis were submitted to us in Portuguese. The information 
Brazil provided and the conclusions reached are thoroughly described in the 
risk analysis that was made available for public comments. 

Mr. Yoder: Did APHIS translate these documents in order to take their 
information into account while preparing this rule? If so, why weren't the 
translated versions of the documents provided to the public in order to help 
them better understand USDA's rationale for this proposed rule? 

Response: USDA has shared all of the documents that Brazil provided 
with any constituents who requested them. Some of the documents used as a 
reference in the risk analysis were submitted to us in Portuguese. USDA 
personnel involved in the evaluation had sufficient language skills to read 
these documents without requiring they be translated into English. In 
addition, in most instances the same or related data were provided in other 
English language documents or verbally presented to USDA during site visits. 
The information Brazil provided and the conclusions reached are thoroughly 
described in the risk analysis that was made available for public comments. 

Mr. Yoder: Did USDA work with our domestic producers while preparing 
this rule? 

Response: In December 2013, USDA published a proposed rule to allow 

fresh/frozen beef with Foot and Mouth Disease mitigations to be imported from 
14 States in Brazil. In March 2014, the Department extended the comment 
period by 60 days, until April 22, 2014. This extension provided domestic 
producers with additional opportunity to register their input on this rule. 
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USDA is carefully considering all comments received on this rule, and will 
determine whether to finalize or modify the regulatory changes. 

FOOD & NUTRITION - PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL MEALS 

Mr. Yoder: Last month USDA officials were quoted as stating that 
participation in school meal programs has increased since implementation of 
the meal pattern regulations. Yet, a recent Government Accountability Office 
report (GAO-14-104) showed that nationwide participation in the school lunch 
program declined by 1.2 million students (3.7 percent). 

As of today, has participation in the National School Lunch__Prograra increased 
or decreased? 

Response: Total average daily participation in the school lunch 

program has decreased from fiscal year 2011 through 2014 and is currently at 
about the same level- as it was in 2006. However, within the total, there 
have been marked differences in behavior between children who receive free 
meals and those who pay full price for meals. Free participation has been 
increasing since 2006. Over 4.2 million more children receive free lunches 
on any given school day in 2014 as compared to 2006. Conversely, 
participation by children paying full price for their lunches has been 
dropping since 2006. About 3.6 million fewer children are paying full price 
for their lunches in 2014 as compared to 2006. The will be a provision. 


[The information follows:] 


Hational School Lunch 

Program Average 

Daily Participati 

on 




FY 

2006 - 

FY 2014 







(numbere In thousands) 





FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

National School Lunch Program 









Free 14,775 

14, 961 

15,392 

16,280 

17,579 

18,354 

10,721 

18,936 

19, 076 

Reduced Price 2,947 

3,053 

3,125 

3, 165 

3,028 

2,710 

2,749 

2,501 

2,481 

Paid 12,406 

12, 616 

12, 493 

11,865 

11,146 

10,777 

10, 183 

9,159 

8,748 

Total 30,128 

30, 630 

31, 016 

31,310 

31,753 

31,841 

31,653 

30, 676 

30,305 

Change in total participation 

1.67% 

1.26% 

0.95% 

1.41% 

0.28% 

-0.59% 

-3 . 09% 

-1.21% 

Change in free participation 

1.261 

2.98% 

5.77% 

7.981 

4.41% 

2.00% 

1.15% 

0.74% 

Change in paid participation 

1.69% 

-0.93% 

-5.07% 

-6.06% 

-3.311 

-5.51% 

-10.06% 

-4.49% 


Mr. Yoder: Providing students healthier meals is an important goal we 
all share, but I am concerned about the sustainability and future of the 
school meal programs, particularly challenges such as increased costs and 
increased food waste from kids throwing away the fruits and vegetables they 
are required to take even if they have no intention of eating them. 

Response: Safeguarding the health of children and the sustainability 

of the school meal programs is important for all of us. To help with 
implementation of the new meal requirements, school districts certified in 
compliance with the meal pattern earn a 6-cent per meal additional 
reimbursement. As of June 2014, over 90 percent of school food authorities 
(SFAs) report compliance with the new the meal pattern requirements, which 
means that the majority of the total lunches served by program operators this 
school year are receiving the additional reimbursement. And since the 
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average SFA earns more than half of its total revenue from Federal meal 
reimbursements, which are adjusted annually for food cost inflation, this 
additional funding is an, important factor in sustaining the quality of the 
meals offered to children. 

In addition to availability of the additional performance-based 6-cent 
reimbursement, the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (HHFKA) requires 
that schools set an adequate price for paid lunches yearly so that schools 
receive as much revenue from paid lunches as the Federal program provides for 
free lunches. The HHFKA also requires that schools set competitive prices 
for a la carte foods so that revenues received from the sale of non-program 
foods equal the cost of obtaining them. When taken together, USDA estimates 
that the additional 6-cent reimbursement provided for improved meals and the 
non-Federal revenue generated by the above provisions will, on average, 
provide enough revenue for schools to meet the new meal requirements. 

Different factors determine the sustainability of a school foodservice 
operation, including staff qualifications and training, food procurement and 
menu planning decisions, and other business practices. USDA is working with 
the National Food Service Management Institute (NFSMI) to offer training and 
technical assistance to school districts that are facing difficulties. We 
recently announced the Team Up for School Nutrition Success Initiative, which 
will provide learning experiences and resources, both training and peer-to- 
peer mentorship, to help schools make progress in meeting the requirements 
with financial stability and strong student participation. NFSMI will pilot 
this initiative, which allows selected SFAs in the Southeast region to 
participate in an expense-paid, tailored training workshop and then enter 
into a peer-to-peer mentoring program designed to address SFAs' individual 
needs and resources. The pilot will be conducted with approximately 48 SFAs 
starting in November 2014. NFSMI will also conduct a 3, 6, and 12-month 
follow up with those SFAs to see what progress has been made and if there is 
need for additional training. The result of the pilot and the outcomes from 
the participating SFAs in the Southeast Region will help to inform future 
efforts so the initiative may then be rolled out more widely. 

Mr. Yoder: As I mentioned in my previous question, the recent GAO 
report indicated that the school lunch program participation decline of 1.2 
million students was driven primarily by a decline of 1.6 million students 
who pay full price for their meals despite increases in students eating lunch 
who receive free meals. This decline in paid meal participation only 
exacerbates the cost burdens placed on schools that depend on paid meal 
revenue to help cover the increased cost of providing meals under the new 
regulations . 

Response; The reduction in paid lunch participation relative to total 
participation began before the introduction of new meal requirements in 
School Year (SY) 2012-2013. Much of that reduction is tied to increased 
student eligibility for free meals, particularly since the start of the 
recession in FY 2008. But the reduction in paid lunch participation also 
coincides with the long term successful efforts of local. State, and Federal 
officials to promote, improve and adopt methods that reduce the burden of the 
meal application process. Increased use and accuracy of the direct 
certification for children who receive other benefits that make them 
automatically eligible for free meals, including USDA' s Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program, have lowered the number of paid meals claimed. 
In addition, more schools are adopting the Community Eligibility Provision 
(CEP), which went nationwide in SY 2014-15. CEP provides an alternative to 
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requiring household applications for free and reduced price meals and offers 
all students free meals in high poverty districts and schools. These methods 
have increased the number of eligible children certified for free meals who 
in past years may have purchased full price meals. 

As of June 2014, over 90 percent of school districts report compliance with 
the new the meal pattern requirements, which means that the majority of the 
total lunches served by program operators this school year are receiving the 
additional reimbursement. And since the average SFA earns more than half of 
its total revenue from Federal meal reimbursements, which are adjusted 
annually for food cost inflation, this additional funding is an important 
factor in ensuring school districts run financially sound programs. 

Despite concerns raised about the impact of new standards on participation 
and costs, a USDA analysis suggests that in the first year of implementing 
updated meal patterns, schools saw a net nationwide increase in overall 
revenue from school lunches of approximately $200 million. This includes the 
annual reimbursement rate adjustments, as well as per-meal increases in 
revenue from paid meals and the additional 6 cents per lunch for schools 
meeting the new meal standards. 

Mr, Yoder: It is my understanding that USDA has implemented training 
programs in an effort to help school food service personal. Aside from those 
training programs, does USDA have a plan to address the decline in school 
lunch paid meal participation? 

Response: Maintaining participation in the National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast Program (SBP) continues to be an 
important priority for USDA. We are taking actions to review the data 
regarding participation as well as address the technical assistance that can 
be provided to the school food authorities (SFA) to ensure that participation 
in the NSLP and SBP is maintained and/or increased in the coming months. 

To assist SFAs with overall participation, we have collaborated with 
the National Food Service Management Institute (NFSMI) to develop a pilot 
program - Team Up for School Nutrition Success (Team Up) . The Team Up pilot 
will provide hands-on technical assistance to SFAs to help maintain and/or 
increase participation. Technical assistance will include training on: menu 
planning; financial management; procurement; meal presentation and appeal; 
youth engagement; etc. In addition to the Team Up pilot, we also offer a 
variety of opportunities for SFAs to receive additional funding for technical 
assistance and training. Additional opportunities that may help increase 
paid participation include: Team Nutrition (TN) Training Grants for Healthy 
Meals; and the Chefs Move to Schools Program. 

In addition, USDA is working with Cornell University to improve our 
understanding of how lunchroom factors, such as meal presentation, good 
lighting and creative names of foods, can be effectively used to influence 
student food choices and consumption. 

It should be noted that any short term impacts of the implementation of 
the new meal patterns were not evident in participation in the breakfast 
program which experienced the first round of meal pattern changes in the 2013 
- 2014 school year. Total breakfast participation increased by almost 3% in 
FY 2013 and has increased by almost 25% since 2008. 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY - COUNTY OFFICE CLOSINGS 

Mr. Yoder: The budget justification states the following: 

"FSA plans on reducing the more costly headquarters and state office staffs 
and replacing them with field delivery staff. The $32.1 million cost for 
approximately 304 headquarters and state office employees will be replaced 
with $25.3 million to hire nearly the same level of FTE's in the field 
offices . " 

Can you tell us how the Department determines which offices should close? Are 
you conducting some type workload assessment or simply selecting offices by 
physical location? 

Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 
offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 
another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA' s 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution. 

Mr. Yoder: When drafting this budget request, did the Department take 

into account the impact the 2014 farm bill will have on producer's 
interactions with the Department. For example, it is my understanding that 
row crop producers now have the option to select one of two support programs. 
Wouldn't the local FSA staff be best suited to discuss these options with 
farmers and track the changes they select for program participation? 

Response: FSA county offices will continue to play a strong role in 
helping producers enroll in farm programs. USDA, through partnerships with 
Universities, will also develop a number of web-based tools to assist 
producers in choosing the right programs for their farm or operation, and 
will use state cooperative extension services to help train and advise 
producers on these tools. 

Mr. Yoder: FSA's budget justification document on page 24-23 states 

the following: 

"there is a potential to close or consolidate 250 field offices" 

"If the agency is able to close these offices by the end of FY 2014, it would 
provide a savings of approximately $5 million in FY 2015." 
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Do you expect the agency will close offices before the end of fiscal year 
2014? If so, how many offices will close and where are these offices located? 

Response: No FSA office closures occurred in FY 2014. No office closure 
plan has been approved nor has the Agency developed a list of offices to 
close . 


Mr. Yoder: Given the budget proposals, what is your long-term plan for 

FSA' s county office structure? 

Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 
offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 
another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA' s 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution. 

FSA is working on a service center concept to realign workforce and invest in 
technology to improve customer service to FSA programs, expand options in 
program delivery, and serve as a referral gateway to other agricultural and 
rural services. The concept is intended to establish a more flexible 
footprint in each State to best utilize staff resources, improve outreach to 
new and current customers and enhance cross training of FSA employees. The 
centralization of program service, resulting in generally larger staffs, will 
provide managers with greater employee supervision and oversight, increase 
opportunities to train employees, and improve internal controls that 
ultimately will improve efficiencies in program delivery and enhance public 
trust in the agency. 

FSA's salaries and expenses budget request reflects USDA' s continued 
commitment to achieving cost-savings and increased efficiencies, while 
continuing to provide farmers and ranchers with the highest levels of 
customer service. 

FSA is working on a service center concept to realign workforce and invest in 
technology to improve customer service to FSA programs, expand options in 
program delivery, and serve as a referral gateway to other agricultural and 
rural services. 


The concept is intended to establish a more flexible footprint in each State 
to best use staff resources, improve outreach to new and current customers 
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and enhance cross training of FSA employees. The centralization of program 
service, resulting in generally larger staffs, will provide managers with 
greater employee supervision and oversight, increased opportunities to train 
employees, and improved internal controls that ultimately will improve 
efficiencies in program delivery and enhance public trust in the agency. 

Mr. Yoder: The budget justification (page 24-24) includes a chart 

detailing FSA staff reductions by state. How did the agency develop these 
state specific staff changes if it remains unclear which 250 offices will be 
consolidated or closed? 

Response: The state staffing levels identified on the referenced chart 
were prorated by the percentage of overall reduction and applied to each 
state. No FSA office closures occurred in FY 2014. No office closure plan 
has been approved nor has the Agency developed a list of offices to close. 

Mr. Yoder: What is the Model Service Center approach? Are you 

including Rural Development, the Natural Resource Conservation Service and 
other agencies? 

Response: The Model Service Center approach provides States with a tool 

to develop a localized county office network plan to better serve their 
customers and provide greater support and professional opportunities for all 
FSA field employees- States will be tasked to strategically align agency 
resources with agency workload. This review will empower States to begin to 
shift local resources to County Offices where the workload is the greatest 
and will give Agency leadership around the nation the local flexibility to 
deliver programs effectively and efficiently for America's farmers and 
ranchers . 

This structure will give maximum flexibility to local leadership to develop a 
county office infrastructure that is tailored to local workload, customer 
demographics, and available human resources with a keen emphasis on its most 
important resources, our employees. 

Mr. Yoder; This Committee has significantly invested in USDA's MIDAS 
computer program. At the same time, the Department is exploring options for 
streamlining crop acreage reports. When do you expect the streamlining 
project will be complete and do you expect the newly designed acreage 
reporting program will be part of the MIDAS system? 

Response: The functionality associated with MIDAS Acreage/Inventory 
Reporting is being revisited to more closely align with broader USDA 
Department-wide initiatives. New business processes to support the Acreage 
and Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) will be piloted in spring 
2015. With the conclusion of the pilot, an alternatives analysis will be 
performed to determine the best approach to meet internal Acreage 
Reporting/Inventory Reporting (AR/IR) system requirements. 

Mr. Yoder: Your testimony states that there is a significant rural 

component to poverty in America. The statement also claims that 85 percent 
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of the nation's poorest counties are rural, and per capita income in rural 
America lags behind that in urban areas. How does closing 250 county offices 
and eliminating over 800 positions help USDA service rural customers or 
address rural poverty? 

Response: No FSA office closures occurred in FY 2014. No office closure 
plan has been approved nor has the Agency developed a list of offices to 
close . 

NUTRITION - INFANT FORMULA 

Mr. Yoder: There have been numerous studies that breastfeeding is the 
best option for infants from a nutritional standpoint. However, some moms 
cannot or choose not to breastfeed, and iron fortified infant formula is the 
only recommended option for these moms. Based upon the current scientific 
research of breast milk, leading regulatory bodies including the FDA, 

European Union and CODEX Alimentarius recommend a range of caloric density 
for infant formula. The American Academy of Pediatrics also recommends a 
range, instead of a minimum, and has written to ask the Department to review 
the current WIC 20 kilocalorie minimum regulation. All of the major infant 
formula manufacturers have lower caloric formulas outside of the US, since 
studies show that breastmilk has a caloric density lower than 20 kilocalories 
per fluid ounce. However, it is my understanding that USDA WIC regulations 
are the only standards requiring that all infant formulas have a minimum 
caloric density requirement of 20 kilocalories per ounce. - 

Does the Department support making infant formula closer to the average 
caloric density of breast milk available to all babies in the WIC program, 
even those without medical documentation? 

Response: WIC serves a nutritionally at-risk population of low-income 
women, infants and children. WIC regulations require all authorized infant 
formulas meet the definition for an infant formula in section 201 ( 2 ) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321(2)) and meet the 
requirements for an infant formula under section 412 of the Federal Food, 

Drug and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 350a) and the regulations at 21 
CFR parts 106 and 107. Additionally, infant formula must provide at least 10 
mg iron per liter (at least 1.5 mg iron/100 kilocalories) at standard 
dilution and provide at least 67 kilocalories per 100 milliliters 
(approximately 20 kilocalories per fluid ounce) at standard dilution. 

Mr. Yoder: Will the Department commit to aligning WIC regulations with 
the globally recognized range of caloric density, instead of the minimum 
caloric density requirement? 

Response: The Department continues to be committed to a science-based 

review process for the WIC food packages. In August 2014, the Food and 
Nutrition Service contracted with the Institute of Medicine's (lOM) Food and 
Nutrition Board to begin the next comprehensive scientific review. The 
review will include recommendations for future improvements in the types and 
quantities of foods provided in the WIC food packages. The Department will 
use the updated scientific information it receives from the lOM to inform its 
next course of action with respect to the WIC food package, including infant 
formula requirements. The review will include several opportunities to 
gather professional and public input. The lOM' s WIC food package review is 
due in 2017. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE - ADMINISTRATIVE FEES AND INDIRECT COSTS 

Mr. Yoder: As you know, universities play an important role in 
achieving ARS research objectives. Recently, however, it's come to ray 
attention that ARS has imposed a variety of administrative assessments on its 
university partners, which effectively reduces funds intended for research. 

In fact, the 2014 Farm Bill Statement of Managers included the following 
language : 

The Managers are concerned about the increasing use of assessments, 
fees, and higher indirect costs rates imposed on its university 
partners by ARS. These university partners play a major role in 
achieving ARS research priorities and objectives. In a time of scarce 
budgetary resources, ARS must ensure limited research dollars are 
maximized and administrative costs are reduced to the fullest extent 
possible. In recent years, ARS has imposed a variety of administrative 
assessments on its university partners, effectively reducing funds 
intended for important research projects. The Managers expect ARS to 
operate within historical administrative cost parameters, namely by 
imposing a total indirect cost rate not exceeding four percent. All 
administrative assessments, fees, dues, or charges, of any type, must 
be included within this overall administrative cost cap. ARS must 
administer its programs more efficiently to ensure valuable research 
funds are maximized so it may continue to maintain a robust 
agricultural research enterprise. The Managers encourage ARS to 
continue university research partnerships to ensure our nation's 
premier educational and clinical institutions play a major role in 
achieving ARS and congressional research objectives. 

Can you update the Subcommittee on how you plan to implement this directive, 
with respect both to new contracts or cooperative agreements, as well as 
those contracts or cooperative agreements that are currently in place? 

Response: Based on historical analysis, ARS utilizes 10 percent of 
appropriated funding for administrative and program management-related costs, 
including information technology, field support staff, and headquarters 
staff. The 90 percent remaining is then made available to ARS research 
projects and is used to cover the necessary expenses to conduct the research, 
including cooperative agreements with our valued research partners, as well 
as in-house research conducted by ARS. Allocating less than 10 percent 
towards administration and program management creates an operational burden 
for ARS, as it provides insufficient funding to administer and oversee the 
research conducted by cooperators, universities, other ARS partners, and ARS 
itself . 
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Mr. Yoder: Does ARS intend to follow the Farm Bill directive and 
operate within historical administrative cost parameters, namely by imposing 
a total indirect cost rate not exceeding four percent? 

Response: ARS has never managed the agency's national research 

programs with an indirect cost rate of four percent and intends to continue 
operating within its historic ten percent indirect cost rate for 
administrative and program management. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN THOMAS ROONEY 
2015 DIETARY GUIDELINES 

Mr. Rooney; The U.S. Department of Agriculture is working with the 
Department of Health and Human Services to update the 2010 dietary 
guidelines, which ultimately advise Americans on how healthy diets fit into 
their lifestyles. This process should be based on the most recent scientific 
information available. During the Scientific Advisory Committee's second 
meeting however, the focus shifted to topics outside nutrition. 

Can you please clarify, what is the mission of this Committee? 

Response: The charge to the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory 

Committee is to review the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans , and 
determine topics for which new scientific evidence is available which may 
inform revisions to the current guidance or suggest new guidance. To do 
this, the Advisory Committee considers the nutrition and health status of 
Americans and places a primary emphasis on developing food-based 
recommendations that are of public health importance for Americans ages 2 
years and older. The culmination of the Advisory Committee's work is the 
development and submission of a technical report to the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services and the Secretary of Agriculture with recommendations and 
rationales to be considered in developing the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans; the Committee's responsibilities do not include translating the 
recommendations into policy, nor do they include developing any communication 
and/or outreach materials or programs. The Committee disbands after its 
report is submitted. Following the release of the Committee's report, HHS 
and USDA will request comments from the public and Federal agencies on the 
Committee's recommendations as the Departments jointly begin developing the 
2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 

Mr. Rooney; What will the Committee process be moving forward? 
Additionally, I have heard the Committee is considering "sustainable 
production" as a requirement to be included in the revised guidelines. In my 
opinion, venturing into areas like sustainability should not be the goal of 
the committee. 

Response: The Advisory Committee is currently undergoing an extensive, 
rigorous, and transparent process to review the latest scientific evidence. 

The Committee is still in its review process and all work of the Committee is 
considered draft until the final report is submitted. During its public 
deliberations, the Committee has acknowledged that the core of its work is 
the development of food, nutrient, and health-related recommendations. To 
develop these recommendations, the Committee is placing a greater emphasis on 
dietary patterns — the overall quality of the diet as consumed in various 
combinations of foods and nutrients - than previous Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, which focused more on individual foods and nutrients. The 
Committee is also interested in identifying "what works" at the individual 
and population level to help Americans make better eating and physical 
activity choices. A "systems approach" - that is, an appreciation of the 
multiple systems of influence on dietary patterns, physical activity, and 
health - is also reflected in the Committee's work. 


The Committee identified food sustainability as one of a number of topics to 
be considered within the broad context of the food environment that surrounds 
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meeting the recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines. However, the 
Committee is not addressing specific agricultural policies, including those 
related to food sustainability, in its deliberations, as this is not within 
the scope of its work. The Committee is basing its recommendations on 
patterns of the diet that meet nutrient needs and promote health. The 
Committee has not discussed using sustainability as a rationale to change' 
food-based recommendations. 

The Committee is expected to deliver its technical report to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and Secretary of Agriculture this fall/winter. 

Once the report is submitted, it will be made available for public comment 
and undergo Federal agency review. Federal staff will use the Committee's 
report as well as public and agency comments, to develop the 2015 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, which is expected to be published by the end of 
2015. 


Mr. Rooney: Do you believe a sustainability agenda has any scientific 
relation to a healthy diet? 

Response: The Committee identified sustainability as one of a number 

of topics to be considered within the broad context of the food environment 
that surrounds meeting the recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines. The 
Committee is not addressing specific agricultural policies, including those 
related to food sustainability, in its deliberations, as this is not within 
the scope of its work, 

Mr. Rooney: Will you ensure the scientific advisory committee sticks 
to their objective in providing dietary recommendations to Americans based on 
sound science and nutritional value? 

Response: The Committee's final report of recommendations to HHS and 

USDA is the product of extensive, rigorous, and transparent review of the 
latest scientific evidence. In addition to the Committee's report helping to 
inform the government's development of the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans policy document, HHS and USDA also consider public and Federal 
agency comments submitted in response to the Committee's final report. The 
guidance in the policy document is based on those topics from the Committee's 
report with the strongest available evidence. The 2015 Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans will continue with the purpose of providing recommendations for 
the general public designed to promote health and prevent disease, and will 
be based on the preponderance of current scientific and medical knowledge. 


CITRUS HEALTH RESPONSE PROGRAM FUNDING 

Mr. Rooney: The USDA FY15 budget includes an overall decrease to the 
Specialty Crop Pest program, and a reduction of $7.9 million to the Citrus 
Health Response Program. I understand USDA' s ultimate goal is to move 
towards a 50/50 cost-share with programs like CHRP, and this reduction in 
funding would shift the federal cost-share rate from 94 percent to 78 
percent . 
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Has USDA performed an analysis to determine the willingness or financial 
ability of states to increase their cost-share contributions? 

Response: USDA has not done an analysis of States' ability to increase 
contributions. Since citrus pests and diseases have a direct impact on State 
and local conditions and since States and localities are beneficiaries of 
USDA' s Citrus Health Response Program, we are attempting to balance the 
Federal portion of the costs of cooperative pest and disease programs that 
protect national, local, and industry interests. Proposing to adjust cost- 
share rates in advance of the budget year through the budget process gives 
cooperators time to build appropriate funding levels into their own budgets. 
The Department's budget represents our determination to find the correct 
balance in these responsibilities. 

Mr. Rooney: In the event that states are unable to increase 
participation in the cost-share and overall funding for CHRP decreases, how 
will this negatively impact the program's functions? 

Response: If States cannot increase their contributions to the Citrus 

Health Response program, this would decrease the program's overall funding by 
approximately 18 percent resulting in fewer surveys for the Asian citrus 
psyllid (AGP) , the vector of HLB, and packing house inspections in Florida 
that address citrus canker and HLB. 

Mr. Rooney: Can you provide a list of daily activities and long-term 
projects that will receive reductions in funding? 

Response: A variety of activities including surveys for Asian citrus 
psyllid and packinghouse inspections of citrus fruit could be reduced. APHIS 
would work with its State and industry partners to determine how to reduce 
activities to minimize the impact on citrus growers. 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY CLOSINGS 

Mr. Rooney: The USDA FY15 budget includes closing 250 FSA county 
offices and decreasing about 815 staff years. Accordingly, FSA plans on 
reducing the more costly headquarters and state office staffs and replacing 
them with field delivery staff and a "Model Service Center." 

What is the Model Service Center approach? 

Response: The Model Service Center approach provides States with a tool 
to develop a localized county office network plan to better serve their 
customers and provide greater support and professional opportunities for all 
FSA field employees. States will be tasked to strategically align agency 
resources with agency workload. This review will empower States to begin to 
shift local resources to County Offices where the workload is the greatest 
and will give Agency leadership around the nation the local flexibility to 
deliver programs effectively and efficiently for America's farmers and 
ranchers. This structure will give maximum flexibility to local leadership 
to develop a county office infrastructure that is tailored to local workload, 
customer demographics, and available human resources with a keen emphasis on 
its most important resources, our employees. 

Mr. Rooney: Can you tell us how the Department determines which offices 
should close? 
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Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 

offices closed first were required to be located less than. 20 miles from 

another office and having two or fewer employees. 

Mr. Rooney: Are you conducting some type workload assessment or simply 
selecting offices by physical location? 

Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 

offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 

another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA' s 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution. 

Mr. Rooney: Do you expect the agency will close offices before the end 
of fiscal year 2014? If so, how many offices will close and where are these 
offices located? 

Response: No FSA office closures occurred in FY 2014. No office 
closure plan has been approved nor has the Agency developed a list of offices 
to close. 


Mr. Rooney: What is your long-term plan for FSA^ s county office 
structure? 

Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 
offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 
another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA" s 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution . 
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FSA is working on a service center concept to realign workforce and invest in 
technology to improve customer service to FSA programs, expand options in 
program delivery, and serve as a referral gateway to other agricultural and 
rural services. The concept is intended to establish a more flexible 
footprint in each State to best utilize staff resources, improve outreach to 
new and current customers and enhance cross training of FSA employees. The 
centralization of program service, resulting in generally larger staffs, will 
provide managers with greater employee supervision and oversight, increase 
opportunities to train employees, and improve internal controls that 
ultimately will improve efficiencies in program delivery and enhance public 
trust in the agency. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN DAVID VALADAO 
HERBICIDE-TOLERANT CROPS 

Mr. Valadao: At last year's hearing, we discussed the value of getting 
new herbicide-tolerant crops into the hands of farmers who are struggling 
with weed resistance, I understand the Department has not yet deregulated 
products that will give farmers some additional ammunition against stubborn 
weeds . 

Can you help me understand why it is taking so long for these helpful tools 
to get onto the marketplace? Are USDA and EPA efficiently coordinating the 
deregulation of these, and other, herbicide-tolerant crops? If so, what has 
changed about the process that this committee can quantify as an improvement 
Knowing the answers to these questions will help the committee better 
understand the resource needs of APHIS-BRS. 

Response: Prior to implementing our process improvements in March 

2012, USDA had a backlog of 23 petitions. Our review process involves many 
steps, some of which previously did not have clear timeframes. The improved 
process outlines each step of the process and provides clear timeframes. 

USDA expects to complete the remaining backlogged petitions of the original 
23 in FY 2016. Completion timelines will decrease as the backlog is cleared 
We have instituted process improvements that reduce the variability of the 
process without compromising the quality of analyses that support our 
decisions. USDA ensures that its environmental analyses and plant pest risk 
documents are thoroughly analyzed and accurate and can withstand legal 
challenges, USDA and Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) are working 
efficiently to enhance coordination of regulatory reviews. In December 2012 
USDA and EPA held the first of regular discussions to lay out a strategy to 
improve collaborations and coordination between the two agencies for the 
review of new uses of existing herbicides (under EPA's authorities) and 
genetically engineered crops resistant to those herbicides (under APHIS' 
authorities). The two agencies reviewed processes and identified 
opportunities to improve coordination that would ultimately lead to timely 
sharing of information and the synchronization of decisions. APHIS' 
improvements in its petition process will reduce the time it takes to 
complete its review process, even in cases where- a full Environmental Impact 
Statement is necessary. The new timelines for products requiring an 
Environmental Assessment are very similar to EPA' s registration timelines 
under the Pesticide Registration Improvement Act. As a result, the two 
agencies have developed joint timelines for reviews that highlight critical 
information sharing points and public engagement that would increase the 
likelihood of synchronous approvals. USDA and EPA identified opportunities 
to improve coordination surrounding EPA's review of the Enlist Duo herbicide 
This improved coordination led to timely sharing of information and the 
synchronization of decisions about the herbicide, EPA and USDA also 
implemented this approach in our respective reviews for Dow AgroSciences' 2, 
4-D (Enlist) resistant soybean and corn products, and Monsanto's dicamba 
resistant soybean and cotton products. 

SODIUM REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. Valadao: Challenges with school meals will continue as more 
regulations go in to effect including the sodium reduction which starts in 
the 2014-15 school year. He are aware of a number of recent studies on 
sodium — including one by the Institute of Medicine (lOM) that found that 
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limiting sodium to 1,500 milligrams a day is dangerous and that there is 
nothing to support a 2,300 milligram level. The Department must look at all 
the emerging science in this area including that on the negative health 
implications of sodium reduction. This Committee has previously directed 
USDA to analyze the existing science regarding sodium reduction so can you 
give us an update on USDA' s scientific review? 

Response: USDA remains committed to applying the most up-to-date, 

evidence-based guidelines to all nutritional parameters set forth in the 
Child Nutrition Programs regulations. As required by Section 743 of the FY 
2012 Agriculture Appropriations Act and as indicated in the preamble of the 
Nutrition Standards in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast 
Programs final rule (published January 2012), USDA continues to evaluate the 
science as it relates to studies on sodium intake and human health. 

USDA has collaborated with the 2015 Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
Committee (DGAC) to review and analyze the most recent scientific literature 
evaluating the relationship between sodium intake and blood pressure among 
children. The DGAC Sodium Working Group, who presented their draft findings 
at the DGAC's fifth public meeting September 16-17, 2014, used an extensive 
systematic review process to critique relevant literature on this topic. As 
presented, the Working Group concluded that "evidence has documented that as 
sodium intake decreases, so does blood pressure in children, birth to 18 
years of age." This conclusion statement remained unchanged from the 2010 
DGAC conclusion statement. 

The conclusions made by the DGAC demonstrate that science continues to 
support the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, the guidelines on which 
the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs' sodium targets are 
currently based. As such, it does not appear that changes in these sodium 
targets are warranted at this time; however, further decisions will be made 
once the 2015 DGAC Final Report is published next year. 


FOOD ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Valadao: We are already hearing from communities in California's 
Central Valley that the drought is impacting economies and opportunities for 
work. Additionally, we have heard from the Fresno Food Bank that they have 
already distributed their Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) 
allocation for the year. With unemployment expected to spike in these areas 
and fewer farm generated donations as a result of the drought, what options 
are there for Emergency Food Assistance to the valley? 

Response; USDA is providing help to California food banks through 
TEFAP. In FY 2014, USDA made approximately $71.8 million in food available 
to food banks in the State of California to help families in need. 

Deliveries of this critically-needed food are already underway and will 
continue to take place throughout this year and into the next. 

As background, in FY 2014, California was offered $35.2 million in food and 
$6.6 million in administrative funds through TEFAP, based on the funding 
formula which accounts for the State's share of national poverty and 
unemployment. California had the option to use up to $3.52 million {10 
percent) of its food funds as administrative funds. The State also had the 
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option to choose to spend any portion of its administrative funds as food 
funds . 

Additionally in FY 2014, $34.9 million worth in bonus purchases made by USDA 
were directed to California, Bonus foods provided to California to date 
include dried and frozen fruit, fruit juices, cranberry sauce, applesauce, 
tomatoes, potatoes, salmon, and chicken. In FY 2014, California also 
received $1.7 million worth of ultra-high temperature milk and beef stew 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation Barter program. 

Finally, the 2014 Farm Bill continues to provide an inflationary adjustment 
to TEFAP food funding each year, consistent with current statutory 
requirements, as well as providing additional food funding cumulatively 
totaling $125 million from FY 2015 through FY 2018. California will receive 
its fair share of these additional funds, based on the TEFAP funding formula, 
in FY 2015 through FY 2018. 

Individuals served by Fresno Food Bank may qualify for other nutrition 
assistance programs, in particular the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP). SNAP is our nation's primary domestic nutrition assistance 
program for low-income households. Eligibility for this program is based on 
income and other criteria. For more information on SNAP, your constituents 
may contact the California State Hotline at 1-877-847-3663, 

FSA 

Mr, Valadao: USDA uses the county office employee home county or duty 
station for the purpose of identifying the individuals location. An E and E 
press article released states that 31 offices don't have full time 
employment. It is unclear to me how the USDA counts full time employment. In 
other words, if the duty station is county X and the employee spends two days 
in county Y, do we have two offices that are part time coverage or does the 
duty station county count as full time and the other empty. I believe it is 
important to know this before the committee takes legislative action and the 
secretary starts identifying offices. Would you please elaborate on how the 
USDA counts full time employment? 

Response: The Farm Service Agency reviews employee duty stations and 
employee tours of duty when determining employment in county 
offices. Consistent with guidelines by the Office of Personnel Management, 
the official worksite, and therefore the duty station is the location where 
the employee regularly performs his or her duties. If the employee’s work 
involves recurring travel or the employee’s work location varies on a 
recurring basis, the official worksite is the location where the work 
activities of the employee's position of record are based and in which the 
employee regularly performs the majority of their work. A full-time 
permanent employee is an employee with an appointment without time limit and 
on a work schedule of 80 hours per two— week pay period. 

Mr. Valadao: This Committee has significantly invested in USDA's MIDAS 
computer program. At the same time, the Department is exploring options for 
streamlining crop acreage reports. When do you expect the streamlining 
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project will be complete and do you expect the newly designed acreage 
reporting program will be part of the MIDAS system? 

Response: The functionality associated with MIDAS Acreage/Inventory 
Reporting is being revisited to more closely align with broader USDA 
Department-wide initiatives. New business processes to support the Acreage 
and Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) will be piloted in spring 
2015. With the conclusion of the pilot, an alternatives analysis will be 
performed to determine the best approach to meet internal Acreage 
Reporting/Inventory Reporting (AR/IR) system requirements. 

HYDRAULIC FRACKING 

Mr. Valadao: The increase in domestic energy production is due to 

the application of two proven engineering technologies ~ hydraulic fracturing 
and horizontal drilling. Horizontal drilling and hydraulic fracturing have 
been used commercially since the i940s including in US Forest Service lands 
which your agency oversees. Development of resources using these 
technologies is responsible for 2.1 million American jobs and this number is 
expected to rise to 3.9 million in 2025. Furthermore, tens of thousands of 
wells are drilled every year using the process, and we have seen over a 
million wells drilled in the US with no cases of groundwater 
contamination. Do you agree that hydraulic fracturing is critical to our 
economy and our national security? Do you agree that it is a proven 
technology and can be used safely? 

Response: The Forest Service does not authorize or regulate horizontal 

drilling and multistage fracturing of wells. The Forest Service works closely 
with the Department of the Interior's Bureau of Land Management (BLM) which 
has a regulatory role to address these practices. The two agencies have a 
Memorandum of Understanding clearly delineating responsibility. 

• The Forest Service is responsible for managing the impacts to surface 
resources while the BLM is responsible for reviewing the technical 
aspects of drilling and protecting subsurface resources. 

• For minerals on non-federai lands the State agency that oversees oil 
and gas drilling has regulatory authority. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN ROSA DELAURO 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro: Thank you for your testimony. Secretary Vilsack. In that 
testimony you mention several nutrition, food safety, and farm support issues 
that I would like to follow up. While states scramble to fill the hunger gap 
created by the Farm Bill, farmers have been made whole through new crop 
insurance provisions. I was pleased that the Administration's budget request 
includes some reforms to this program. Do you expect these reforms to reduce 
producer enrollment in the program or the companies that offer crop insurance 
policies? Who receives crop insurance premiums subsidies? What percentage of 
crop insurance premium subsidies went to the largest 1% of agribusinesses? 

Can you discuss USDA projections for the cost of crop insurance in 2014 based 
on weather and the agriculture economy? There are too many antibiotics used 
in farm animals, how can we use the Environmental Quality Incentives Program 
(EQIP) to reduce antibiotic use on farms? 

Response: Producers can- use EQIP funding to implement practices that 

improve the quality of the physical environment for their livestock, which 
can reduce stress or minimize exposure to disease. For example, increasing 
the quality of pasture for forage, providing clean and cool drinking 
water, providing shelter from the elements or shade from the heat of the 
summer sun, providing stable and dry surfaces for animals to stand or travel 
on, decreasing drafts in poultry houses, etc., can all contribute to 
healthier livestock. Producers that are looking for opportunities to reduce 
antibiotic use could choose to implement these and other conservation 
practices on their operations. Any reduction in antibiotic use would be a 
secondary benefit of applied EQIP practices, not a primary objective of 
meeting a natural resource concern. NRCS does not provide technical or 
financial assistance to livestock producers regarding the specifics of 
antibiotic use. 

EQIP's Organic Initiative provides these same environmental practices to 
certified organic producers and producers transitioning to organic production 
to help meet certification regulations regarding livestock health and use of 
prohibited substances. For fiscal year 2015, NRCS has initiated a process to 
help organic and transitioning producers meet some of the Organic System Plan 
requirements of the National Organic Program regarding natural resource 
management, including some of the same livestock practices mentioned 
above. Similarly, possible reductions in antibiotic use would be secondary 
benefits, not the primary objective of the program. 

POULTRY FROM CHINA 


Ms. DeLauro: On another issue both of us are familiar with - poultry 
from China. As you know, I am concerned about the new process to ensure 
ongoing equivalency verification. I worry that we are shifting to a strictly 
paperwork-driven process with fewer and fewer actual in-person on-site audits 
- and that problems will be found when we have outbreaks rather than before 
Americans get sick. Yes, we should have all of the information and data, but 
we also need an in-person presence. There are over 332,000 people, living in 
every state across the country who has signed petitions to ban the import of 
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Chinese processed chicken into the United States, We have the safest food 
supply in the world and -we do not want to compromise that by bringing in 
tainted and unsafe poultry from or processed in China. 

What is the status of the importation of processed poultry products from the 
People's Republic of China? Have any Chinese poultry processing plants been 
certified? What is the status of the equivalency determination for Chinese 
slaughter facilities? How will the Department ensure the safety of imported 
meat and poultry under this new system? At the recent USDA Agriculture 
Outlook Forum, there was a panel discussion on the Chinese food system and 
there was a presentation on Chinese food safety by a staffer from the Foreign 
Agricultural Service but no one from either USDA's Food Safety and Inspection 
Service or the Food and Drug Administration was on the panel. Why? 

Response: On August 30, 2013, China's processed poultry inspection 

system was affirmed to be equivalent to that of the United States and FSIS 
published the processing audit report on FSIS' Web site. China has also 
certified four processing plants to export processed poultry products to the 
United States but is still working to develop the appropriate foreign 
inspection certificate. Because the required certificate has not yet been 
developed, Chinese establishments are not exporting product to the United 
States. In the meantime, we are discussing the date of the next on-site 
audit of China's poultry processing system with China. 

Regarding China's poultry slaughter system, since release of the slaughter 
audit report in December 2013, which found the Chinese system to be not 
equivalent, China has proffered corrective actions, which must now be 
reviewed in an on-site audit. The timing of that audit has also not been set 
with China. 

Regarding the 2014 Agriculture Outlook Forum presentation by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, the presentation was focused on trade questions and 
geared more towards China's food safety system for imports to China than for 
exports to the United States. The presentation addressed China's evolving 
food safety regulations that pose new challenges for U.S. exporters. 

Reporting on those changes is a critical part of FAS' responsibilities as 
they work to promote exports on behalf of American agriculture. 

COUNTRY OF ORIGIN LABELING 

Ms. DeLauro: Will you tell us how the USDA’s new rule on country of 
origin labeling addresses the findings of the World Trade Organization’s 
decision in the challenge filed by Canada and Mexico about U.S. rules for 
labeling meat? Is there any more work to be done on the rules for country of 
origin labeling at this point in the WTO appeal process? Is there any 
direction from Congress needed by USDA on this issue at this time? 

Response: The final compliance panel report is expected to be publicly 

released later this fall. Any appeal of the panel report would not be 
resolved for several months. Therefore, while the United States considers 
that it has brought the COOL measure into compliance with WTO rules, it would 
be premature to speculate on whether the WTO will find the United States not 
to have complied and what actions, if any, would be necessary to further 
modify the COOL program. 
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FSMA IMPLEMENTATION 

Ms. DeLauro: Next, I ara' very supportive of the progress that the Food 
and Drug Administration is making in developing new food safety 
regulations. Food safety is an important issue for consumers and farmers 
alike, and new regulations will strengthen federal oversight and modernize 
requirements to minimize food safety outbreaks. A critical piece of ensuring 
a safe food supply and preventing food safety problems is helping businesses 
adapt to the new ' regulatory environment through training and education. I 
am, therefore, very supportive of the Department's decision to finally 
request funding for the Food Safety Outreach Program through the National 
Institute of Food and Agriculture. The aim of this program is to provide 
much-needed training for farmers and food businesses in new food safety 
requirements. Can you please discuss the resources that the Department needs 
in order to provide appropriate and adequate training to farmers and food 
businesses that will be impacted by the new Food Safety Modernization Act 
regulations? 

Response: With additional resources of $2.5 million requested by NIFA 

in 2015, the outreach program will facilitate the integration of food safety 
standards and guidance in a variety of agricultural production systems, 
encompassing conventional, sustainable, organic, and conservation and 
environmental practices. The program will target small and medium-sized 
farms, beginning farmers, socially-disadvantaged farmers, small processors, 
and small fresh fruit and vegetable merchant wholesalers. As additional 
funds are made available, NIFA and FDA will work collaboratively to begin 
building a technical assistance component for key target audiences requiring 
additional assistance in implementing new food safety guidelines. 

TRADE QUESTIONS 

Ms. DeLauro: When negotiations were concluded completing a free trade 
agreement with Korea, you stated," "U.S. agricultural exports to South Korea 
were valued at nearly $5 billion in fiscal year 2010. This agreement will 
open the market even more for U.S. agriculture." 

A White House fact sheet at the time claimed the Korea Free Trade Agreement 
would "boost beef exports. ..totaling $90 million annually for U.S. beef 
producers . " 

Yet, 2 years into the Korea deal, a report comparing the data to the year 
before the agreement went into effect found that exports to South Korea have 
declined, and that the agriculture sector has been hit particularly hard with 
average monthly exports of our agricultural products to Korea falling n 
percent under the agreement including a 39 percent decline for poultry, 34 
percent decline for pork and 6 percent decline for meat. This is very 
troubling, particularly as Congress is now being urged to sign off on a 
Trans-Pacific Partnership agreement, based on the Korea model, which is being 
sold as great for U.S. agriculture. .How do you explain the discrepancy in 
what was promised by the Administration and the actual results of the Korea 
deal? 


Response: To accurately assess the- impact of the U.S. -Korea Free Trade 

Agreement (KORUS) for U.S. exporters of beef, the dynamics of Korea's 
domestic production must be considered. In 2010 and into 2011, Korea 
experienced its worst outbreak of foot and mouth disease (FMD) . Cattle and 
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pigs were culled and buried on affected farms and within a 500 meter radius 
as a preemptive measure. In response to the domestic production shortfall 
created by the outbreak, Korean beef imports soared. U.S. beef experts to 
Korea more than doubled from less than 61,000 MT to nearly 150,000 MT from FY 
2009 to FY 2011. As Korean herds rebounded and domestic production resumed 
to normal levels, the Korean demand for imported beef fell. To more 
accurately assess the impact of KORUS on U.S. beef exports, a pre-FMD base of 
FY 2009 serves as a better poj.nt of comparison. U.S. beef exports have 
increased 89 percent by volume and over 190 percent by value from FY 2009 to 
FY 2014. 

Since implementation of KORUS, in March 2012, U.S. exports of agricultural 
products have grown from $6.2 billion in FY 2012 to a record $6.9 billion in 
FY 2014. High-value consumer oriented agricultural product exports have 
grown most significantly, reaching a record $3.3 billion in FY 2014, a 22 
percent increase over F Y2012. These products include meat, dairy, 
horticultural products, and processed foods. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Ms. DeLauro: The 2014 Farm Bill authorized up to $80 million per year 
for a new US Department of Agriculture (USDA) international food aid local 
and region purchase (LRP) program. Expanding local and regional purchase 
{LRP) of food aid allows for faster and more cost-effective delivery of U.S. 
food aid in circumstances where food is available closer to the places where 
food aid is needed. The Farm Bill's does not fund the program. How does the 
Administration propose to address this need since its budget did not request 
funding for the Farm Bill authorized LRP program? 

Response: The Administration appreciates the authorization of a new 

LRP program in the 2014 Farm Bill. There was no time to consider the LRP 
program in the FY 2015 budget process as the FY 2015 budget was delivered to 
Congress one month after the 2014 Farm Bill was passed, The Administration 
is considering the next steps for the LRP program, weighing input from 
stakeholders and the independent evaluation of the pilot LRP program, among 
other issues, during the development of the FY 2016 budget request. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN SANFORD BISHOP 
GEORGIA SNAP BACKLOG 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, in reading your FY15 budget justification, 

I was quite impressed with the Food and Nutrition Service's (FNS) bonus and 
incentive payment system for states that excel in managing their SNAP program 
- - - especially in terms of payment accuracy, error rates and program 
access. For example, the State of Florida received a bonus of S8 million for 
having the best payment accuracy in the nation; the State of South Dakota 
received 3509,861 for having the best Case and Procedural error rate in the 
nation. And finally the State of Idaho received $766,398 for the best 
application processing timeliness rate in the nation. Clearly these states 
are doing something right ! 

Unfortunately, in the State of Georgia we now find ourselves with a SNAP 
applicant and recertification backlog of over 50,000 cases, which increases 
every day, and I doubt that we'll be winning a SNAP management bonus anytime 
soon. 


Now I have no problem with rewarding states that do a great job managing 
their SNAP program. But I’m also concerned that the Department is not doing 
enough to strike a more equitable balance between FNS's fraud and general 
oversight activities, much of which is mandated by Congress, with more 
creative initiatives which provide States like Georgia a work plan to 
replicate the successes we see Florida and Idaho in the management of their 
SNAP program. 

How can we better share and transfer the best practices of the best States 
who continually win SNAP bonuses, with those States who lag far behind? 


Response: USDA' s goal is to foster innovation, share and 
knowledge and best practices in payment accuracy, timeliness, 
administration, of the program across States. FNS is committed 
to develop and implement new strategies with the potential to 
success and achieve further improvements in payment accuracy, 
overall program administration. 


transfer 
and overall 
to continuing 
help maintain 
timeliness, and 


Additional information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 


Some of the ways USDA share knowledge include: 


• USDA provides leadership through interactions with State policy 

decision makers. These partnership activities, include meetings with 
individual State commissioners and governors; presentations at 
functions such as the American Public Human SeYvices Association 
(APHSA) , the National Conference of State Legislatures, national 
conferences; and sponsoring regional meetings with State commissioners 
and SNAP Directors. 


USDA offers guidance and technical assistance to the five State 
consortium participating in the National Accuracy Clearinghouse pilot, 
in which the purpose is to develop and test a shared data 
clearinghouse. The pilot received a grant as part of OMB's Partnership 
Fund for Program Integrity Innovation. This system, designed to 
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identify and prevent those found participating in one State from being 
certified in others, will reduce the risk of providing benefits in 
error. Georgia is part of this State consortium. 

• USDA offers State Exchange funds. The State Exchange Program provides 
funds for States to travel to see where ideas for improvement have been 
successfully implemented and to participate in conferences where such 
ideas are presented, in order to facilitate benchmarking of their own 
certification processes and share and promote best practices to reduce 
errors. This would include new systems or technology, new policies or 
business practices and re-engineering. 

• USDA facilitates the National Payment Accuracy Work Group (NPAWG) , 
which is a group of experts from FNS headquarters and regional offices 
who meet frequently to monitor and evaluate payment accuracy progress, 
analyze error rate data, and exchange information on payment accuracy 
improvement strategies, in order to focus scarce technical assistance 
resources on States with the greatest challenges, and to identify and 
use the best practices available. Efforts of the work group contribute 
significantly to the success in payment accuracy by making timely and 
useful payment accuracy-related information and tools available across 
regions and States. NPAWG performed in-depth reviews and analysis of 
several State agencies to determine causes for lagging timeliness rates 
in processing SNAP applications. Some States were chosen because of 
their high performance, while others were identified as needing to 
improve their application processing times. Observations from the 
reviews were summarized into an internal report, entitled, "What’s 
Behind the Lag", which has been used to inform the completion and 
distribution of technical assistance tools for State agencies. 

• USDA established error prediction models that can be shared with State 
agencies to help identify error prone cases before they occur. USDA 
uses an early detection system to target States that may be 
experiencing a higher incidence of errors based on preliminary Quality 
Control data. Actions then are taken by Regional offices to address 
these situations in the individual States. 

• USDA supports State Agency business process re-engineering. FNS has 
been active in support of State efforts to improve the efficiency of 
SNAP administration through business process improvement/re- 
engineering. Initiatives in States at the forefront of this effort 
have shown promising results including reduced administrative cost, 
improved client service and increased program accountability, including 
reductions in payment errors. This effort and the results it offers 
are especially important given the fiscal challenges facing State 
partners , 

• FNS released a paper describing what States have done successfully to 
help other States that may be struggling to learn how to improve their 
application processing timeliness rates. FNS based the paper on a 
survey given to nine States with high application processing timeliness 
rates. The report used examples from the States to describe the 
importance and role of: leadership; managing the certification process 
(processing the application, interviews and verification); business 
process reengineering; and SNAP policies. 
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Mr. Bishop: It is apparent that, at least in Georgia's case, the 
backlog is not a sudden occurrence but a problem that has been looming for 
some time. And frankly, it just appears that the current application and 
recertification process just doesn't work. 

Was the USDA aware of the inefficiencies in Georgia's SNAP management system 
prior to the- current backlog? What, if anything, can USDA do in the short 
term to assist us with our current backlog? 

Response: FNS regularly conducts compliance reviews of all 53 States 

and territories that administer SNAP. Upon learning of the backlog in 
question, FNS had regular, almost daily, contact with Georgia to provide 
technical assistance to ensure the State reduced the backlog and came into 
compliance with Federal regulations. After the State met the requirements to 
reduce its backlog in June 2014, FNS continued to monitor the State's case 
processing data for 90 days through weekly reports to ensure the problem was 
fully remedied. Georgia Department of Human Services (DHS) made great strides 
in reducing its backlog and continues to work toward improving the State's 
SNAP management system. FNS remains committed to working with Georgia to 
support its ongoing efforts to create efficiencies and ensure access to SNAP. 

AGRICULTURE RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, last year, the Department proposed to 
invest $155 million in the new Agriculture Research Service poultry 
laboratory in Athens, Georgia, which, as I understand it, was the 
Department's number one priority for the Agency last year. As you may know, 

I am the Co-Chair of the Congressional Chicken Caucus Georgia is the Number 

One producer and exporter of poultry products in the nation.,,. 

This year, the Southeast Poultry Disease Research Laboratory in Athens, GA 
was included in the proposed "Opportunity, Growth, and Security (OGS) 
Initiative, for which $197 million is requested and would include five other 
projects, in addition to the construction of the Athens Poultry Lab. 

Can you tell us what is the current status of the Athens lab and how much was 
obligated for the project for the current Fyl4 fiscal year? Can you share 
with us the thinking' behind the OGS Initiative, and should Congress not fully 
fund this initiative what will happen to Che projects which were included, 
particularly the Athens poultry lab? 

Response: The Southeast Poultry Research Laboratory (SEPRL) in Athens, 

Georgia, remains the number one priority ARS facility for 
replacemenC/modernization as reported in the USDA Agricultural Research 
Service Capital Investment Strategy, which was presented to Congress in April 
2012. The majority of the buildings on the SEPRL campus were originally 
constructed in the early 1960's and the current facility lacks adequate high 
containment labs and animal facilities which are desperately peeded to 
support SEPRL' s research on exotic and emerging poultry diseases. In 
addition, consolidation of avian disease research currently conducted at the 
Avian Disease and Oncology Laboratory in East Lansing, Michigan, within the 
new facility will promote the sharing of information and ideas as well as 
create a single center for avian disease expertise in an effort to enhance 
the services already being offered by these two laboratories. In fiscal year 
2014, ARS requested $155 million to fully fund the replacement of SEPRL; 
however, no funding was appropriated to ARS for this project. As such, no 
funds were available for obligation for this critical project in fiscal vear 
2014. ^ 
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The inclusion of the SEPRL replacement and modernization project within the 
Opportunity, Growth, and Security (OGS) Initiative highlights the need for 
this high priority research infrastructure investment within ARS. In 
addition to the proposed Biocontainment Laboratory and Consolidated Poultry 
Research Facility in Athens, Georgia, the OGS includes $42.2 million for 
expanded investment in high priority research initiatives. In order to move 
forward with design and construction on the poultry facility and any expanded 
research initiatives, ARS will require funding from Congress. 

MODERNIZATION OF POULTRY SLAUGHTER 

Mr. Bishop: Modernization of Poultry Slaughter Inspection: From a 
strictly cost benefit basis, what are the projected savings and/or other 
benefits to the USDA and FSIS resulting from the promulgation of the 
Modernization of Poultry Inspection Rule? 

Response: The final rule modernizing poultry inspection will advance 

the following important overall goals: improve effectiveness of poultry 
slaughter inspection; facilitate pathogen reduction in poultry products; 
provide greater compliance with sanitation and Hazard Analysis and Critical 
Control Points (HACCP) regulation; and make better use of taxpayer resources. 
If all projected establishments successfully convert and implementation goes 
as planned, the program will provide the following quantifiable cost savings 
once fully implemented: 

• Approximately $31.4 million annually in net recurring cost savings 
to USDA/FSIS; and 

• Approximately $11.4 million annually in public health benefits 
associated with illnesses averted. 

Mr, Bishop: What does the USDA believe the benefits will be for' the 
poultry industry as a whole? In your opinion, will the rule prove to have 
any benefit to the poultry workers, who would be working in facilities 
operating under the new rules? 

Response: Once the New Poultry Inspection System (NPIS) is fully 

implemented, expected average benefits to the public health and USDA/FSIS are 
about $42.8 million annually, as estimated in the rule. Additional 
information is provided for the record. 

A number of benefits to the industry have been identified that will make 
adopting NPIS worthwhile, despite the associated costs. Establishments 
operating under the NPIS will also have more*opportunities for innovation and 
greater flexibility to develop and implement new technologies. Currently, if 
an establishment operating under the existing inspection systems wants to use 
new technologies for evisceration or for sorting, the establishment must work 
directly with the Agency to accommodate FSIS online slaughter inspection 
methodologies. Doing so takes time and can become an obstacle to innovation. 
Under the NPIS, establishments will have direct control of the sorting 
process within their facilities and therefore will have the flexibility to 
implement and assess the technologies they think are beneficial to their 
operations, so long as they fully comply with federal regulations. 

For plant employees and workers safety, the regulation describing the NPIS 
now emphasizes that companies operating under the new program have an 
existing legal obligation to comply with OSHA' s statutes. Furthermore, a new 
subpart in the regulations provides that each establishment that participates 
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in NPIS needs to submit on an annual basis an attestation to the management 
member of the local FSIS circuit safety committee stating that it maintains a 
program to monitor and document any work-related conditions of establishment 
workers. The elements of this program include: 

1) Policies to encourage early reporting of symptoms of work-related injuries 
and illnesses, and assurance that the establishment has no policies or 
programs intended to discourage the reporting of injuries and illnesses. 

2) Notification to employees of the nature and early symptoms of occupational 
illnesses and injuries, in a manner and language that workers can 
understand, including by posting in a conspicuous place or places where 
notices to employees are customarily posted, a copy of the FSIS / OSHA 
poster encouraging reporting and describing reportable signs and symptoms. 

3) Monitoring on a regular and routine basis of injury and illness logs, as 
well as nurse or medical office logs, workers* compensation data, and any 
other injury or illness information available. 

As outlined in the Memorandum of Understanding between USDA/FSIS and OSHA, 
NPIS includes a commitment to issuing an FSIS Notice which establishes a 
procedure for FSIS inspection personnel to notify OSHA directly of serious 
workplace hazards that may affect non-federal establishment personnel in meat 
and poultry products establishments and in egg product plants. FSIS has 
issued this notice which provides inspection personnel with a 1-800 number to 
refer an occupational safety or health concern for a plant employee directly 
to OSHA. 

More immediately, establishments operating under the NPIS will have the 
flexibility to reconfigure and consolidate lines if they determine that they 
need more space to conduct other activities in their facilities. Because 
only one online inspector is required at the end of the line, establishments 
operating under the NPIS will not need to adjust their production based on 
the availability of FSIS inspection personnel to be stationed online. 
Establishment employees will staff the lines to perform the online sorting 
activities. Establishments that operate under NPIS will also have greater 
flexibility to vary their line speeds, within the limits prescribed by FSIS 
or increase production to respond to customer demands. 


Follow-up 


Mr. Bishop: A recent U.S. Government Accountability Office (GAO) report 
[More Disclosure and Data Needed to Clarify Impact of Changes to Poultry and 
Hog Inspections, GAO-13-775], identified major deficiencies in the data and 
analysis of the pilot poultry inspection program upon which Food Safety and 
Inspection Service (FSIS) based its proposed Modernization of Poultry 
Slaughter Inspection rule. GAO stated that limitations in FSIS's evaluation 
of its young chicken pilot project "raise questions about the validity of 
FSIS's conclusion that an inspection system based on the pilot project would 
ensure equivalent, if not better, levels of food safety and quality than 
currently provided at plants not in the pilot program. What is the 
Department's response to these concerns? 


Response: GAO made two recommendations to FSIS regarding the HIMP 
program: 1) to disclose all data limitations used in the proposal, and 2) to 
collect and analyze the information necessary to determine whether the pilot 
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project for young hogs is meeting its purpose. FSIS is confident that the 
final rule addresses GAO' s concerns regarding the data used. Following GAO' s 
report in 2001, FSIS contracted with a technical review team selected by the 
National Alliance for Food Safety to review and evaluate the data collected 
from young chicken establishments operating under HIMP. Overall, the review 
team found that the HIMP study design and methodology were valid and provided 
a useful and legitimate comparison of the HIMP and non-HIMP inspection 
systems . 

POTENTIAL ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR IN POULTRY RULE 

Mr. Bishop: It is my understanding that the USDA and the Department of 
Labor (OSHA) have had ongoing discussions regarding the proposed Slaughter 
Inspection rule, and in particular, potential issues with respect to worker 
safety. 

While in the past, the Occupational Safety and Health Administration, the 
National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, the Government 
Accountability Office and others have raised serious questions regarding 
working conditions for poultry plant employees, much of the "official" 
information regarding workers has been anecdotal and not based on reliable 
research or data. One clear concern is whether the new rules may or may not 
expose workers to greater physical risk(s) and harm, and there doesn't appear 
to be a process in place which provides more tangible and reliable evidence 
outside of the anecdotal evidence which we've all heard. 

Can you share with the Subcommittee any outcomes from these discussions ’ and 
if the Department of Labor will play any role in the execution of this rule, 
should it move forward? It seems to me that there needs to be some 
quantifiable and qualitative measures put in place to track the impact of the 
rule, on "every" segment of the industry, including employees and, their 
safety? 

Response: While USDA does not have legal authority in the area of 
worker health, the federal government has an obligation to ensure that any 
action the agency takes does not negatively impact worker safety. That is 
why we have been working closely with our federal partners, OSHA and NIOSH, 
who do have authority to oversee worker health. As a result of these efforts 
- and the discussion started by the poultry modernization ' rule - we are 
talking about worker health in the poultry industry in a way that we never 
have before. To obtain data on this matter, as outlined in the proposed 
rule-, we asked NIOSH to evaluate the effects of increased production volume 
on employee health, with a focus on musculoskeletal disorders and acute 
traumatic injuries. NIOSH has now released a report on the effects of the 
increased line speed in one plant. The report's findings indicate that it is 
possible for plants to reformat in such a way so that employees do not have 
to handle birds at a faster pace. NIOSH made a number of recommendations to 
improve safety for workers, which USDA fully supports and has called on the 
industry to adopt. Additionally, through the rulemaking process, USDA has 

met with OSHA to determine ways that the two agencies can give 
full force to our existing MOU. The final rule further describes the results 
of these collaborations such as establishing a procedure for FSIS inspection 
personnel to notify OSHA directly of serious workplace hazards that may 
affect non-federal establishment personnel. 
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FSA - OFFICE CLOSINGS 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, I noticed with great interest the 
Administration's proposal to close or consolidate some 250 offices and 
restructure the FSA' s workforce to "more effectively leverage its htiman 
capital . " 

As I'm sure you're all too familiar - - - several years ago there were 
similar proposals made by a previous Administration in this area, who also 
suggested that there would be "reduced redundancies, streamlined business 
processes, and are reduced national footprint," all combining to potentially 
give FSA the capacity to deliver its programs more efficiently. In fact 
believe there are several members of our Subcommittee who were here when 
similar proposals were made. 

Can you share with us what makes your proposal different from previous 
proposal in the past and why should the current system be modified and why 
should Congress support this particular proposal, when it's shown its 
reluctance to do so several times in the past? 

Response: Statutory language from the 2008 Farm Bill requires that any 
offices closed first were required to be located less than 20 miles from 
another office and having two or fewer employees. 

The Farm Service Agency has developed a data driven workload analysis that 
included recurring activities that the agency performs to administer farm and 
farm loan programs. The new programs as a result of the Agricultural Act of 
2014, such as the Agricultural Risk Coverage/Price Loss Coverage, the Margin 
Protection Program for dairy, livestock disaster assistance, and Noninsured 
Crop Disaster Assistance programs were not implemented at the time FSA's 
workload analysis was completed. Assumptions were made on the potential 
workload that could be derived as the new programs are implemented. Further 
review of new program participation must be conducted to determine the proper 
distribution of staffing for states and counties. Once this review is 
completed, the agency will have a more comprehensive analysis on staffing 
distribution . 

FSA is working on a service center concept to realign workforce and invest in 
technology to improve customer service to FSA programs, expand options in 
program delivery, and serve as a referral gateway to other agricultural and 
rural services. The concept is intended to establish a more flexible 
footprint in each State to best utilize staff resources, improve outreach to 
new and current customers and enhance cross training of FSA employees. The 
centralization of program service, resulting in generally larger staffs, will 
provide managers with greater employee supervision and oversight, increase 
opportunities to train employees, and improve internal controls that 
ultimately will improve efficiencies in program delivery and enhance public 
trust in the agency. 

FSA's Aging Workforce: As you know on average, the FSA national workforce is 
aging considerably, particularly at the state level. According to some 
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estimates, at the national level, over 20 percent of the FSA workforce is now 
eligible for retirement. I'm told, however, that in the State of Georgia, 
upwards of 80 percent of our FSA staff is how eligible for retirement. 
Further, this may not be an issue which FSA faces alone within the 
Department . 

Clearly this could become a real issue in the coming years. What, if any 
plans are underway, to begin to address the issue of recruitment and the 
training on new field staff? Hopefully, there are no plans to use attrition 
as a "tactical" way of consolidating offices! 

Response: The Farm Service Agency provides strategic management and workforce 
planning guidance for use by all managers to provide a framework to examine 
workforce analysis results (turnover, retirement projections, competency 
gaps, demographics, trends, etc.). As situations vary from state to state, 
State Executive Directors have the flexibility to utilize that workforce data 
to develop succession planning and strategic recruitment and training plans 
that meet their specific needs for their portion of the 

organization. National level training is provided as needed for various 
programs as those programs are introduced or changed. Ongoing training for 
programs and administrative functions is provided through online courses and 
webinars and addition succession training for new employees is planned and 
delivered as needed within each State. 

ACTIVELY ENGAGED RULES 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, I think many in Congress are very interested 
in the Department's development of new regulations further defining the term 
"active personal management" as used to make "Actively Engaged In Farming 
" determinations beginning in 2015. Many of the farmers in my District 
believe there is a misconception of exactly what a farmer is and does on a 
day to day basis. One of my farmers, said: 

"Most farmers would actually much prefer driving a tractor rather than doing 
ail the tasks they face every day. Unfortunately, most farmers spend much of 
their time coordinating with the fertilizer guy, talking to their extension 
agent about soil samples, getting the parts to fix the planter or harvester, 
meeting with the banker, working on leases with their landlord or tenants, 
finding the labor or doing the paperwork. Most of us wish we could get back 
on a tractor... that's the easy part of this- job..."! 

Clearly, today, farming is not just about driving a tractor. And as the 
Department moves forward, it will be critically important to carefully 
consider both the size, cropping mix and regional location of farms and the 
unique characteristics in developing the new definition. I believe the 
conference report provides some excellent guidelines for your 
consideration. And I hope every effort must be made to make certain that 
throughout this process, there is no disruption to family operations, as 
provided in the statute. 


Your thoughts? 
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Response: As required by Section 1604 of the 2014 Farm Bill, USDA will 
promulgate regulations, with an opportunity for notice and comment, to define 
what constitutes a "significant contribution of active personal management" 
for purposes of an "actively engaged in farming" determination. In 
promulgating those regulations, USDA will consider the factors you mention 
and the guidelines provided in the statute. 

TIMING OF ACTIVELY ENGAGED RULES 

Mr. Bishop: When do you expect to issue proposed regulations, 
particularly given the many equally important and competing issues you'll 
have to tackle, including the implementation of disaster programs and the new 
PLC and ARC programs (by the end of 2014 or 2015)? 

Response: At this time, proposals are still being developed. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 

Mr. Bishop; As you know, in June 2010, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) transferred $86.3 million to the Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) for capacity-building activities in Afghanistan. And 
the OIG just recently released an audit of the Foreign Agriculture Service's 
management of those funds, and its program activities in Afghanistan. 

That audit found that, although FAS had been aware of deficiencies in the 
management of its capacity building activities in Afghanistan for some time, 
FAS did not adequately implement corrective actions to strengthen its 
management and control of its activities until two years after the funds were 
dispersed. The audit recommended that FAS forego accepting any further 
USAID funds until it has fully implemented a formal monitoring process and 
other controls. 

However, the President's budget also proposes a total of $41,714,000 for 
"Capacity Building and Food Security" activities in Fiscal Year 2015 and 277 
staff years, an increase of 11.8 percent and 16 percent respectively over 
FY2013. The IG report on FAS activity has become a major issue, in part, 
because in fact because the program was based in Afghanistan. But I'm just 
as concerned about the Agency's capacity building activities in Haiti and 
other poor third world countries, particularly in Africa. Has the FAS 
undertaken a review of its management and controls in key capacity building 
projects around the world? How can we be assured that these issues aren't 
also prevalent in places like Haiti and sub-Saharan Africa? 

Response: The* OIG concerns were specific to the unique challenges with 

the large capacity building project FAS assumed in Afghanistan as part of a 
whole-of-government effort, and OIG did not find any instances where funds 
were misspent. This is because FAS has a long history of strong oversight of 
capacity building activities around the world, including in Haiti and Sub- 
Saharan Africa. These capacity building activities are independently reviewed 
by FAS Compliance and often by GAO as well. FAS is constantly advancing its 
management and controls over capacity building activities through initiatives 
such as the automated GRANTOR system and other signature process 
improvements. The particular activity OIG addresses is considered one of the 
successes in Afghanistan and continues under USAID to significantly improve 
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the capacity of Afghanistan's Ministry of Agriculture, Irrigation & Livestock 
to carry out its mission in support of the overall U.S. goals in Afghanistan. 

BIO-BASED FOREST PRODUCTS 

Mr. Bishop: My district's rural economy has a strong forest products 
industry and I am excited that given changes enacted in the Farm bill, it is 
now clear that forest products are eligible to fully participate in the DSDA 
Biobased Label Program. . As you know, prior to the Farm bill, there was a 
"mature market" limitation placed on the use of certain wood products. Now 
that companies will be submitting applications for the program, will USDA 
move forward in processing them despite the regulatory "mature market" 
limitation, which now is outside the statute, as a result of the Farm bill." 

Farm Bill Changes in Rural Programs: The 2014 Farm bill reduces authorized 
funding for many Title VI rural programs. For example: 

• The Rural Water Circuit Rider Program is reduced from $25 million to 
$20 million. 

• The Solid Waste Management Grant is limited to $10 million per fiscal 
year; previous authorization did not set a limit. 

• The Household Water Well System is reduced from $10 million to $5 
million. 

• The Rural Cooperative Development Grant is reduced from $50 million to 
$40 million. 

• The Rural Business Investment Program is reduced from $50 million to 
$20 million. 

• The Distance Learning and Telemedicine Program is reduced from $100 
million to $75 million. 

• The Agriculture Innovation Center Demonstration Program is reduced from 
$6 million to $1 million. 

While many of these programs have not received full appropriations in the 
past, they nonetheless provide essential resources which aid and support the 
growth of economic development in rural communities. Given the realities 
imposed by the authorization and other fiscal constraints, how do you 
envision the Department working "smarter" in the management of these programs 
and optimizing the dollars which go to our smallest and poorest rural 
communities nationwide? 

Response: USDA Rural Development is placing an emphasis on targeting 
poverty and Community and Economic Development (CED) to work smarter and 
optimize rural investments. CED includes programs and initiatives that 
assist communities and regions to realize their long term goals of self- 
sustaining, long-term development through technical assistance and strategic 
planning. USDA Rural Development has focused on regional opportunities - 
through initiatives like Promise Zones, StrikeForce, and Stronger Economies 
Together - to leverage limited funds. Working regionally gives smaller and 
poorer communities an opportunity to pool limited resources with neighboring 
communities and successfully compete for federal funding. 
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RURAL TRANSPORTATION STUDY 

Mr. Bishop: As you know the Farm bill mandated that the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Transportation complete within 1 year an updated study on 
rural transportation issues, including freight transportation of agricultural 
products, renewable fuels, and other issues of importance to rural community 
economies. You've had an opportunity to visit ray district, and know firsthand 
a number of the challenges many of my constituents face, including 
transportation . 

And in this era of fiscal restraint, the reality is that our smallest 
coiinties and communities are typically the last in line when it comes to the 
allocation of transportation resources, and I'd hope this effort leads to 
some real changes in our approach to the needs of our smallest rural 
communities . 

Response: USDA believes an efficient and effective transportation 

system is critical to the success of American agriculture. Within USDA, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) serves as the expert source for economic 
analysis on agricultural transportation from farm to markets. AMS informs, 
represents, and assists agricultural shippers and government policymakers 
through market reports, regulatory representation, economic analysis, 
transportation disruption reports, technical assistance, and outreach to 
stakeholders. AMS does not, however, have regulatory authority over 
transportation issues. Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, the Secretary of Agriculture is charged 
with the responsibility to represent the interests of agricultural producers 
and shippers in improving transportation services and facilities by, among 
other things, initiating and participating in U.S. Surface Transportation 
Board (STB) proceedings involving rates, charges, tariffs, practices, and 
services. STB - an independent adjudicatory agency that is administratively 
affiliated with the Department of Transportation - is the regulatory agency 
that Congress charged with resolving railroad rate and service disputes and 
reviewing proposed railroad mergers. 

The 2014 Farm Bill mandated that USDA and the Department of Transportation 
complete an updated study on rural transportation issues, including freight 
transportation of agricultural products, renewable fuels, and other issues of 
importance to the economies of rural communities. AMS is responsible for. 
completing the update. 

The previous study found that transportation needs to be viewed from a 
system standpoint, but the current governance oversaw each mode of 
transportation— trucks, railroads, barges, and ocean vessels— separately and 
disparately rather than as a single interlocking system of transportation. 

The study identified some policy issues that should be examined, such as: 
ocean shipping and railroads were exempt from many antitrust rules. These 
exemptions had the potential to decrease competition, reduce service, and 
raise rates. The rapid consolidation of the railroad industry through mergers 
had resulted in a decrease in the unrestricted interchange of traffic, 
routing choices, and the level of competition among railroads. Shippers were 
concerned with switching limitations, restricted interchange, paper barriers, 
inconsistent service, high rates, excessive fuel surcharges, bottleneck 
rates, and the effectiveness of the rate challenge process. Funding for new 
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waterway projects was nearly depleted, and there is a growing funding gap to 
finance ongoing projects. 

The U.S. agricultural supply chain is a major user of the nation's 
transportation system, so its needs, especially in rural areas, should be 
taken into account in the planning and oversight of transportation in the 
United States. 

With the current study, AMS has entered into a cooperative agreement with 
Washington State University to assist with development of the study 
update. The study team has been assembled and work on the update has already 
begun. The previous study can be found online at; Study of Rural 
Transportation Issues; Published in April 2Q1Q . It comprised 15 chapters, 
including the importance of freight transportation to agriculture, how 
freight transportation supports rural America, as well as modal chapters on 
rail, barge, truck, and ocean shipping. 

PUBLIC PRIVATE INNOVATION 

Mr. Bishop: The proposed FY 2015 budget includes an increase of $75 
million for three new public-private innovation institutes {$25 million 
each) . The institutes are expected to engage industry, leverage funding, and 
facilitate technology transfer. For example, one will build a National 
Network for Manufacturing Innovation focused on bio-manufacturing and 
bioproducts development. Another will focus on pollination and pollinator 
health. And the third will focus on anti-microbial resistance research (AMR) 
by supporting the generation of evidence-based data to address known and 
emerging information gaps in mitigating AMR. 

Coming from a region of the nation whose manufacturing base has been 
decimated, I am particularly interested in your proposed manufacturing 
initiative. Can you explain the vision behind this proposal, how these 
institutes will work, where will they be located, and any related 
information? 

Response: The President's Budget request for FY 2015 included $75 
million for NIFA to establish three innovation institutes. The institutes 
will be virtual organizations that include multiple partners from academia, 
the private sector, Federal labs, and others. These public-private 
partnerships will take advantage of USDA's unique intramural laboratory 
assets, .and provide financial leverage through funds administered by NIFA 
that would remain available until expended {no-year funds), to allow the 
fullest flexibility in determining the best use of the funds. 

Of note, one institute will focus on the building of a National Network for 
Manufacturing Innovation (NNMI), consisting of regional hubs that will 
accelerate development and adoption of cutting-edge manufacturing 
technologies, focused on bio-based product development and manufacturing. 

The NNMI, focused on bio-manufacturing and bioproducts development, will: 

• Establish processes and chemical platforms leading to high-value 
intermediate and end-use products. 
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• Support -commercialization of products developed from basic and applied 
research . 

• Build domestic capability for ongoing bio-manufacturing and bio-products 
development . 

Basic and applied research on bio-products and bio-energy supported in 
partnerships with the private industry will help fill the gap in current 
research efforts. 

The Institute will be designed to address the challenge identified by PCAST: 
Managing the production of bioenergy (bio-refining and biobased products). 
Funded projects will achieve short term economic benefits, while building a 
strong foundation for future basic research. NIFA will consult with other 
Federal partners including DOE to ensure the NNMI is designed to complement 
existing efforts. 


RURAL BROADBAND - FCC AND USDA/RUS ROLES 

Mr. Bishop: As you know, the Farm bill created a new Rural Gigabit 
Network Pilot Program, which provides $10 million per fiscal year for ultra- 
high-speed Internet service in rural areas. While its geographic scope will 
be very small out of necessity, the pilot program will elicit new data on the 
need for, and the economic effect of, ultra-high-speed Internet technologies 
in rural settings. However, the RUS and FCC, through their e-rate program, 
will continue to be the major drivers of broadband development in rural areas 
communities . 

I'm concerned, however, that there may be a communication disconnect between 
local broadband service providers, the communities they serve and the Federal 
agencies administering these various programs - - namely the RUS and the 
FCC. Each agency has different rules and procedures for their funding 
sources, and for small rural communities with little or no staff or 
familiarity with how these programs are supposed to operate, many are just 
lost in a sea of procedural issues and regulations. 

Before we start new programs like the Rural Gigabit Network Pilot program, we 
may be better off figuring out how effective our existing programs are in 
meeting the broadband needs of rural America. From my vantage point, frankly 
may not be doing as good a job as these communities deserve! 

What are your thoughts on this and can we get the FCC and RUS together, 
working in one accord with our Communities? 

Response: USDA has been proactive in improving the level and quality of 
communications with our colleagues at the FCC by strengthening our 
relationship to ensure that rural interests are considered in decision-making 
related to broadband deployment in rural areas. In June 2014 I met with FCC 
Chairman, Tom Wheeler, to bring attention to concerns of the agency and our 
borrowers. This meeting was a continuation of discussions held amongst senior 
USDA and FCC leaders in 2013. In addition, former RUS Administrator 
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established regular and recurring dialogue with the FCC on critical 
issues. Under my leadership and the RUS Administrator, cominunications with 
the FCC at the executive and staff levels has increased. The agencies 
recently entered into an MOU that allows for the sharing of information in a 
confidential manner. The FCC also participated with RUS at a conference for 
consulting engineers that serve the RUS constituents to explain their 
Broadband Experiments. We look forward to growing the relationship in the 
year ahead as we continue to work toward a common goal of deployment of 
affordable, high speed internet across rural America. 

STRIKE FORCE 

Mr. Bishop: Mr. Secretary, last year, you and I discussed what I think 
is one of the most creative initiatives undertaken under your tenure at the 
Department, the StrikeForce Initiative. 

The "StrikeForce" initiative, introduced in 2010, is just one of the tools 
the USDA uses to combat poverty by connecting local and state governments and 
community organizations on projects that promote economic development and job 
creation. Several counties in my district have been targeted to participate 
in the StrikeForce initiative, and have been viewed as a refreshing and 
creative approach by the Department, to reach out to communities who have in 
the past, not benefited fully from the Department's programs ’and resources. 
Mr. Secretary, you can give us an update on where the program stands today, 
key accomplishments and your vision for the future. 

Response: Since 2010, through the StrikeForce for Rural Growth and 

Opportunity Initiative, USDA has partnered with more than 400 community 
organizations, businesses, foundations, universities and other groups to 
support greater than 80,300 projects and ushered more than $9.7 billion in 
investment in rural America. Because of StrikeForce efforts, USDA is 
improving access to capital, markets, healthy, affordable foods, electricity, 
broadband and water, increasing homeownership opportunities, and overall, 
improving the quality of life for rural families in areas of persistent 
poverty. 

For example, in Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi, members of farmers^ 
agricultural cooperatives are now providing locally grown peas, greens and 
watermelons to national grocery chains for sale in selected stores. They have 
received direct and indirect assistance from USDA, as well as support from 
their 1890s land-grant universities. 

Also in Arkansas, our partnership with the Arkansas Delta Seeds of Change 
Coalition of 40 different organizations helped to create five new farmers 
markets in southeast Arkansas and the first summer feeding program using 
locally grown produce (in Forrest City). They are now seeking to expand farm 
to school opportunities in multiple school districts. 

In New Mexico, USDA finalized 75 home loans and grants to families living in 
the Colonias communities of Luna, Hidalgo, and Dona Ana counties along the 
0.3. /Mexico border in 2013 - a 30 percent increase from the 2012 fiscal year. 

In South Dakota, USDA helped to create the South Dakota Indian Business 
Alliance and the South Dakota Native Homeownership Coalition with the 
Governor's office, other Federal agencies and - private funding. In the 
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poorest county in the country, the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe just began work 
with another organization to assist with rural housing loan applications to 
increase the success in improving houses on the reservation. 

StrikeForce now operates in almost 800 rural counties, parishes, boroughs, 
tribal reservations and Colonias in 20 States. Because of the success of 
StrikeForce in these States, numerous States are requesting to be included as 
official StrikeForce states. At their requests, StrikeForce State 
Coordinators are providing briefings and materials that explain the approach 
of the initiative. We will consider adding new States, as has happened every 
year since inception in 2010. 

OUTREACH AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED AND VETERAN 
FARMERS (OAFSDVFR) {2501} 

Mr. Bishop: The Outreach and Assistance to Socially Disadvantaged 
Farmers and Ranchers (OASDVFR) Program helps historically underserved 
producers gain access to USDA's credit, commodity, conservation and other 
programs. Under this program, community-based organizations, tribes and 
educational institutions with demonstrated experience in serving the nation's 
diverse farmers, provide them with training in farm management, production, 
marketing and other key assistance critical to accessing USDA programs and 
managing viable farm operations. 

The work of these outreach programs is especially important in the years 
following the Farm Bill in order to assure that all farmers in the US and 
especially diverse producers, have real access to the programs. The program 
received no funds for FY 2013 while the Farm Bill was being debated. In the 
2014 Farm Bill, the program was expanded to include Veteran Farmers and 
Ranchers, while mandatory funding for the program was cut from $75 million 
over 4 years to $50 million over 5 years, an almost 50% reduction with now 
greater needs . 

Many of the groups that were previously funded have expended all of their 
funds and have been forced to lay off experienced and trained staff at this 
critical point in the farming season. What is USDA doing to maintain the 
capability for outreach in partnership with conununity based groups in light 
of a year of no funding and now reduced funding in this program? 

Response: The 2014 Farm Bill reauthorized $10 million for the Outreach 
and Assistance Program for Socially- Disadvantaged and Veteran Farmers and 
Ranchers ("2501 Program") for FY 2014. As a result, USDA funded 62 projects 
totaling $9.7 million {not including administrative fees) to continue to fund 
outreach and technical assistance efforts by our partners, including 
community-based and nonprofit organizations. The OAO received over 200 
applications totaling approximately $51 million. This reflects the critical 
need for the program and a very competitive environment for program awards. 

The OAO understands the dilemma facing these small, limited-resource 
organizations and values the vital role they play in the economic development 
of rural America. So, with the goal of funding as many projects as possible, 
most projects were reduced by at least 50 percent. This reduction is in line 
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with the 50 percent reduction in appropriations for the 2501 Program under 
the 2014 Farm Bill, from $20 million in mandatory funding to $10 million. 

Although funding for the 2501 Program was not • available in FY 2013 because of 
the absence of an approved Farm Bill, the OAO sponsored grant-writing 
workshops to assist organizations in being more competitive for other grant 
programs offered both within and outside of OSDA. These workshops were also 
an opportunity to assist unsuccessful applicants in strengthening their 
future submissions. In addition, the OAO hosted several bi-monthly and 
quarterly teleconferences to stay connected with these organizations and to 
provide information about other funding opportunities and upcoming USDA 
events . 

Mr. Bishop: The 2014 Farm Bill provided only $10 million in mandatory 
funds, with an option for additional appropriated funds of up to $20 million 
more per year. What level of resources will be necessary to maintain the 
current work of USDA with socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers under 
this program, as well as meet the increased need to serve veteran farmers and 
ranchers? 

Response: During the FY 2014 funding cycle, the OAO received over 200 

applications for funding under the 2501 Program. The full authorization of 
$20 million plus an additional $15 million for a total of $35 million are 
needed to address the critical needs of small, limited resource, socially 
disadvantaged and veteran farmers and ranchers and to establish the recently 
mandated Socially Disadvantaged Policy Research Center, 

Mr. Bishop: Have the mandatory funds provided in the Farm Bill for FY 
2014 been made available so the Office of Advocacy and Outreach can release a 
Notice of Funds Available? When do you expect the application and review 
process to begin? 

Response: Funding Opportunity Announcement was published in the 
Federal Register on July 24, 2014. The deadline for receipt of applications 
was August 27, 2014. The Department received over 200 applications and 
approved 62 projects from organizations representing 36 states. All 
successful projects were funded during FY 2014. 

Mr. Bishop: What level of funding is necessary for the Office of 
Advocacy and Outreach to carry out its essential functions, including and in 
addition to managing the 2501 Program? 

Response: What is needed are funds sufficient to: (1) establish the 
recently mandated Socially Disadvantaged Policy Research Center; (2) 
establish the Community Engagement and Accountability program mandated by the 
2008 and 2014 Farm Bills; (3) expand services to specifically include 
veterans, who were not included until the 2014 Farm Bill; {4) enrich the 
OAO s outreach, technical assistance and training to minority— serving 
institutions; (5) improve and increase the OAO's outreach, technical 
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assistance and training to new, beginning, and socially disadvantaged farmers 
and ranchers; (6) enhance the OAO' s - capacity to advocate for underserved 
constituents and provide an avenue for them to have input into programmatic 
and policy decisions at USDA; and (7) provide full mandatory funding of the 
2501 Program, along with an option for additional funds needed to meet the 
critical needs of small, limited resource, socially disadvantaged and veteran 
farmers and ranchers. The level of funding necessary to carry out the OAO 
essential functions including and in addition to managing the 2501 Program is 
$40 million for each fiscal year 2014 - 2018. 

STRIKEFORCE INITIATIVE 

Mr. Bishop How critical is funding of the Office of Advocacy and 
Outreach and the funding of the Outreach and Assistance Program for Socially 
Disadvantaged and Veteran Farmers and Ranchers to the USDA StrikeForce 
Initiative, as well as to filling the gaps related to the consolidation of 
USDA offices? 

Response: The mission of the OAO is to improve access to USDA programs 

and enhance the viability and profitability of veteran, small, beginning, and 
socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers, and to promote and assist in the 
development and sustainability of rural communities. It serves as the lead 
office for all outreach activities at USDA. All outreach efforts by USDA are 
impacted by the funding of the OAO and the 2501 Program, including 
StrikeForce.’ 

The OAO partners with higher education institutions and community-based and 
non-profit organizations as an extension of USDA to provide vital outreach 
efforts. The OAO disseminates information about various USDA opportunities, 
specifically to those in socially disadvantaged, impoverished, and persistent 
poverty communities. The OAO also shares information about appeal procedures 
to ensure equal treatment in participating in USDA's programs and services. 
The OAO also meets with underserved communities, community leaders, and 
representatives of groups that may have been excluded from participating 
historically in USDA programs. The OAO also advocates for socially 
disadvantaged and veteran farmers and ranchers to ensure equal treatment 
across all USDA programs. 

Activities supported by the 2501 Program provide critical assistance and 
training to veteran and socially disadvantaged farmer and rancher 
communities, and lead to increased ownership and operation of farms and 
ranches, and increased equitable participation in USDA 
programs. Participants in these activities, our "customers," receive 
technical assistance and training in high-tunnel hoop house cultivation, cut- 
flowers and specialty crop production, and fish farming alternatives, among 
other enterprise activities. They also receive critical property and 
business transition planning assistance, legal assistance, and technical 
assistance in applying to USDA programs. 
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Funding for the OAO is also critical to filling the gaps related to the 
consolidation of USDA offices. The staff's effectiveness in the delivery of 
services is enhanced by its close engagement and partnership with community- 
based organizations in those counties. In effect, the cominunity-based 
organizations in those counties are an extension of USDA. 

RECEIPT FOR SERVICE 

Mr. Bishop: What are the plans of the Department to implement Farm 
Bill Language requiring a receipt for service for all producers who receive 
service at USDA offices? 

Response: The Department has been diligently working on its plans for 

issuing a "receipt for service" for producers and others who receive services 
from USDA. The "receipt for service" requirement will apply to many actions 
taken by Natural Resource Conservation Service, Rural Development, and Farm 
Service Agency personnel. Plans are underway to implement phase one of this 
requirement prior to December 1, 2014. 

As feedback is received from USDA' s stakeholders and partners, USDA will 
explore possible adjustments to ensure that the 2014 Farm Bill's "receipt for 
service" requirement is fully implemented. Phase two will be implemented 
based upon that feedback. The OAO will play a key role in the community 
engagement necessitated by this requirement. 
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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, good morning. The Subcommittee will come 
to order. 

I want to welcome everyone to today’s hearing, and this morning 
we will be examining USDA’s Food Nutrition and Consumer Serv- 
ices mission area. 

Our witness today is Under Secretary Kevin Concannon, is also 
joined by Ms. Audrey Rowe, Administrator for the Food and Nutri- 
tion Service, and Mr. Michael Young, Budget Officer at USDA. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

Mr. Concannon, I welcome you today, glad you could join us. I 
know last year the decision was made by the administration for 
you not to testify at this hearing, so we are glad you could be here 
today. 

One of my goals for this Subcommittee is to conduct robust over- 
sight of USDA’s programs, and I am sure we will cover a great deal 
of oversight as we discuss the issues today. It is critical that we 
review USDA’s nutrition program since the mission area accounts 
for 78 percent of the total resources in the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Bill. Your request for fiscal year 2015 is approximately $112 
billion. That is a nearly $3.5 billion increase above fiscal year 2014. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, which is com- 
monly known as SNAP, is USDA’s largest program, that serves an 
average of 47 million people per month, with a program level of 
$82 billion. I know the Administration likes to stress the lower 
error rates in the program, but I think it is important to put the 
error rate percentage into dollars. With a 3.4 percent error rate, it 
totals as $2.6 billion in improper payments. For comparison, the 
crop insurance program has an improper payment rate of 5.2 per- 
cent for a total of $566 million. But be that as it may, errors are 
errors in any program, and whether it is the SNAP or crop insur- 
ance, the Subcommittee wants to be vigilant in ensuring that 
USDA reduces the improper payments so as to protect hard earned 
tax dollars. 


( 279 ) 
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The recently enacted Farm Bill made changes to SNAP and re- 
duces spending in the program for the first time in nearly 20 years. 
The Farm Bill sought to close the loophole between the Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program, which is commonly known as 
LIHEAP and also SNAP. It has been reported that some States 
have been gaming the system by providing some households with 
as little as $1 or $0.10 in LIHEAP assistance in order to increase 
the SNAP benefits. The Farm Bill included a provision to address 
this abuse. However, at least seven States have announced their 
intent to continue providing some households with token LIHEAP 
payments in order to keep SNAP benefits at artificially high levels. 

We all know this was not the intent of Congress, which was a 
bipartisan majority in both houses, and the Senate too voted to 
close this loophole. Mr. Concannon, I call upon you and your coun- 
terparts at the Department of Health and Human Services to en- 
sure that Congressional intent is followed. One federal program 
should not be manipulated in order to get more Federal dollars 
from another Federal program. 

For the child nutrition program, the President’s budget projected 
the total funding needs will approach $20.5 billion in fiscal year 
2015. USDA has issued new school meal regulations as directed by 
the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, and more proposed 
rules are under way. 

My second goal for the year is to ensure that the appropriate 
level of regulation, and I quite honestly fear that many of the 
school meal regulations are overly burdensome. I continue to hear 
from schools in Alabama, and quite honestly, in other parts of the 
country, that new regulations have increased program cost, they 
have increased food waste and decreased lunch participation which 
leads to lower revenue for local schools. I know USDA claims that 
over 90 percent of schools are in compliance with the nutrition 
standards for the National School Lunch Program but it does not 
mean that it is easy for schools to operate and keep operating in 
the black. Schools may be in compliance, but they are still strug- 
gling. With the 2014-2015 school year just around the corner, 
schools will have to comply with the new standards for school 
breakfast and also snack foods. 

As you know, I included language in the fiscal year 2014 Omni- 
bus directing the USDA to establish a waiver program to serve as 
a way to delay and to give more time for schools that are finding 
implementation of the breakfast and competitive foods regulation 
too costly and cumbersome. When Secretary Vilsack testified here 
back on March the 14th, he said he would be unable to implement 
that directive. I told Secretary Vilsack at that time that if the Ad- 
ministration wanted to be helpful and delay implementing the 
rules, I believe that they could find some way to try to do that. The 
logistical and financial challenges facing school cafeterias is not 
going away. 

In honor of National Nutrition Month, I would also continue lis- 
tening to my schools to see how I can be helpful, and I hope USDA 
will also listen to the growing number of schools seeking the flexi- 
bility and regulatory relief. The Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children, commonly know as 
WIC, accounts for the single largest discretionary program in the 
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Bill. The fiscal year 2015 request is at $6.8 billion and is approxi- 
mately $107 million more than what was provided in the fiscal 
year 2014 Omnibus. I am pleased that the administration used re- 
alistic participation rates in submitting the request. WIC has main- 
tained a fairly high level of bipartisan support, and my third goal 
is to ensure sufficient funding is targeted to vital programs. 

As WIC continues to consume a large share of the smaller discre- 
tionary budget, we need to ensure sufficient oversight at the Fed- 
eral level as eligibility for the program has expanded. States need 
to be monitored more carefully in their efforts to manage the pro- 
gram, and incidence of fraud must be prevented. I would like to 
also note today is National Agriculture Day which goes hand in 
hand with nutrition. Without America’s farmers and ranchers, 
none of us would enjoy the nutrition bounty that we are blessed 
with in this country. 

Before I recognize Mr. Concannon for his opening statement, I 
would like to recognize the Ranking Member of our Subcommittee 
Mr. Farr from California for any opening remarks that he may 
have. 


Opening Statement — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
share with you the recognition of National Agriculture Day and 
Nutrition Month, and I am very pleased that you are here. 

I got my public involvement start during the war on poverty. I 
came out of the Peace Corps and worked on the war on poverty, 
and that is essentially where all these services we are talking 
about today began. In fact, as I recall, and your testimony pointed 
out that it was in 1969 when President Nixon convened the White 
House Conference on Hunger and established the National Food 
Service, and it was Senator Dole who went on with McGovern to 
expand this food stamp and the WIC programs in the 1970s. 

It is now, I think, interesting that we have not won that war on 
poverty even though we are celebrating 50 years of it. We find that 
a lot of Americans are still in deep poverty and rely on food, obvi- 
ously, to sustain them. And you pointed out that we are now feed- 
ing 20 percent of America, 20 percent of the population. 

I, too, believe in oversight, but I think it is in a different ap- 
proach. It is not just the cost of everything, it is the benefit, and 
one of the things that I found, because I have really been involved 
with the school nutrition programs and the school lunch programs, 
one is that we have created, I think, too many silos. Ms. Audrey 
Rowe pointed out that she is responsible for I think 15 nutrition 
programs. It seems to me that we really ought to just have two. 
We ought to have a community nutrition program, which would be 
WIC and TEFAP and things like that, and we ought to have school 
nutrition, which would be all the others and administer under 
them two silos rather than 15 different silos and get a better bang 
for our buck administratively. 

But what I would also hope that you might point out is, in this 
error rate that the Chairman talked about, that how much of that 
error rate is because we have so much regulation. If you have a lot 
of regulation, it is easy to commit errors, and if we are going to 
compare apples with oranges, with crop insurance or with military 
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contract spending or things like that where there are huge — where 
the regulations aren’t that tight, it is not that hard, you don’t have 
as many errors. So is there stuff we could do to improve our regula- 
tion so that the error rate wouldn’t be — I mean, there is just some 
dumb requirements out there that would cause errors to happen, 
and we ought to be able to clean that up. 

And then lastly, I think you are the first responders to Ameri- 
can’s healthcare. If we don’t feed our children properly, they are 
going to grow up to be unhealthy adults. We know that, and it is 
hugely expensive. It seems to me that the real war in America is 
to convince our modern culture that has grown up on the fast food 
deliveries — nothing wrong with that — it is just the content of that 
fast food is not very nutritious, and we have let it take over our 
schools and vending machines and the way we sell food. I hope that 
as we move forward, and the Chairman — I go to schools all the 
time, but I hear a different message. 

Some schools are saying we like the old system because it is 
easy, pizza is a lot easier than a salad bar. But I hear the parents 
saying, I hope you politicians will listen to the food science, nutri- 
tion science, rather than to the fast food vendors. I know you are 
under a lot of pressure, and perhaps in your testimony you can 
point out what we are doing to clean up and change the attitude 
of Americans, that we need to feed our kids fresh food. 

And lastly, on the WIC program and particularly the SNAP pro- 
gram. I mean, I think most of us in Congress look at those big 
numbers and get shocked at how big they are. But when you go 
back to your main street in your town, and I ask this for the WIC. 

I mean, the WIC Administrator has been in front of me — as a su- 
pervisor and a State legislator all the time, and I finally asked her, 
well, how much is the WIC program in Monterey county? She said 
$15 million. I said $15 million, that is a lot of money in our county. 
I said have you ever gone down and told the Chamber of Commerce 
that you are a $15 million business in our county — are you a mem- 
ber of the Chamber? The WIC Administrator said, no, I never even 
thought about that. I said, well, all that $15 million is being spent 
in this town, and I think the merchants who are receiving those 
payments are probably pretty keen on this program, and we ought 
to get them to be supportive of the fact that the monies we are 
talking about today really are spent on Main Street rather than 
Wall Street, so I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Just as a note, if anybody has got any electronic devices, if you 
could put those on silent or turn those off for our proceedings here. 

I now want to turn it over to you, Mr. Concannon. Without objec- 
tion, your entire written testimony will be included in the record, 
and following your oral statement, we will proceed with the ques- 
tions. So, we recognize you and welcome to the Committee. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Concannon 

Mr. Concannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee for the opportunity to present the 2015 FNCS budget 
request, and joining me, as noted is FNS Administrator Audrey 
Rowe. 
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Let me turn first to the school meals improvements now under 
way. Today, over 90 percent of schools report they are meeting up- 
dated standards, and a recent study suggests updated meal pat- 
terns are improving fruit and vegetable consumption without great- 
er plate waste. That said, we know that many schools are still in 
transition mode. We want the public to know that the USDA is still 
in listening mode as well. 

Upon hearing concerns as expressed by the Chair when the Sec- 
retary was here earlier, we talked to both the state of Alabama and 
school districts within the Member’s district to make sure that we 
are hearing from them, concerns that they were experiencing in 
terms of implementing the meal program. We know that these are 
significant changes. If they were not significant, we wouldn’t be 
meeting our responsibilities to the American public. 

We are in the midst of a major public health crisis in this coun- 
try in terms of problems of obesity and children so seriously over- 
weight. So we know it is a challenge, we are very committed, we 
continue to work with schools. But clearly there is more to be done. 
There are phase in requirements for breakfast this school year as 
well as the smart snacks standards, and as our track record on 
school lunch shows, we are good listeners and we will provide flexi- 
bility where it is needed and available, under the law. 

When the concerns about grains and proteins emerged last year, 
we listened and changed and responded. That flexibility was made 
permanent in January. We are working to help States and schools 
prepare for the smart snacks requirement. We know these changes 
are achievable because 39 States already have some type of smart 
snacks requirement in place even before the smart snacks rule 
kicks in in July of this year. 

They have a full year’s lead time leading up to this. There is 
more that we can do and will do to help them get ready. We re- 
cently partnered with the Alliance for a Healthier Generation on 
a nutrition calculator that schools can use to quickly determine if 
a particular product meets smart snack standards. 

Let me close this topic with an impressive number. Zero. That 
is the number of reports we have received of schools who have had 
reimbursements withheld because of the updated nutrition stand- 
ards. I believe this shows clearly that we in the States are listening 
to the concerns of schools and helping them work through this 
transition. 

We meet today as the economy is recovering. December 2013 
data show that SNAP roles, are lower in more than 80 percent of 
States and Territories than in September, but we know that mil- 
lions of Americans have not yet benefitted from the recovery. Nu- 
trition assistance remains vitally important, and the President’s 
budget fully funds the major programs to meet anticipated need. 

These programs have long been a bipartisan effort. President 
Johnson may have launched the war on poverty, but President 
Nixon convened the White House Conference on Hunger and estab- 
lished the Food and Nutrition Service. Members of Congress from 
both parties have long championed these programs, most recently 
in the Agricultural Act of 2014. Even as we debate the proper role 
of government, we should recognize the successes of nutrition as- 
sistance. 
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The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program — SNAP — fights 
poverty as it reduces food insecurity. In 2012, SNAP lifted 4.7 mil- 
lion Americans, including over 2 million children, out of poverty, 
and it supports work. Half of SNAP households with children have 
job produced earnings. School meals improved children’s diets, and 
the Special Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children — WIC — leads to better pregnancy 
outcomes and saves money in healthcare costs. We pledge to build 
on these important results and focus on program integrity to retain 
the public’s trust. 

In 2012, USDA and our State partners achieved another record 
high SNAP payment accuracy rate, 96.58 percent. Over the last 15 
years, trafficking the sale of benefits for cash has dropped from 4 
percent down to about 1.3 percent, and stronger penalties are in 
the works to deter this crime. And we in the States are fighting 
recipient fraud. In 2012, States conducted nearly 730,000 investiga- 
tions, disqualified over 42,000 individuals and collected over $74 
million in fraud claims. 

Our new joint venture with the OIG and law enforcement will 
prosecute and prevent SNAP fraud among retailers and recipients. 
Improper payments in school meals are a serious but a very com- 
plex issue as well, and we cannot compromise access for families 
or unduly burden schools. 

USDA has clarified District’s ability to verify applications for 
cause, we continue to promote direct certification aggressively, and 
we are improving oversight with an accelerated streamline review 
process. 

Lastly, we are creating a unit focused on WIC integrity and are 
developing new analytic tools to enhance vendor monitoring. We 
will continue to fight error and abuse, to keep the program strong 
for those who truly need them. 

And I look forward to your questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Statement of Kevin Coneannon, Under Secretary for 
Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to 
present the Administration’s fiscal year 2015 budget request for USDA’s Food, Nutrition, and 
Consumer Services (FNCS). Joining me is Audrey Rowe, the Administrator of the Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS). 

Fm pleased to join you at a time when the economy is recovering to the benefit of more 
and more Americans. The official unemployment rate has been at 7.5 percent or below for the 
past twelve months, and has been under seven percent since December. It also appears that these 
economic improvements are helping to slow and indeed reverse the trend of rising participation 
in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program. Data from December 2013 shows that that 
the SNAP rolls were lower in more than 80 percent of the States and Territories that operate the 
program as compared to September 2013. The Federal nutrition assistance programs have 
helped millions of Americans meet their nutritional needs during tough economic times. While 
the economic recovery has not yet reached every American, there are encouraging signs. 

I am also mindful that we are meeting during the fiftieth anniversary year of the War on 
Poverty. As you know. President Johnson worked together with the Congress to launch a range 
of strong safety net programs that remain an important part of our country’s social compact. It is 
important to remember that the establishment and sustenance of the Federal nutrition assistance 
programs represents bipartisan effort. It was President Nixon who convened the 1969 White 
House Conference on Hunger, and established the Food and Nutrition Service at USDA. 
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Senators Robert Dole and George McGovern, along with others from both parties, fought for the 
expansion of the food stamp and WIC programs in the 1970’s. And the commitment to these 
programs has endured and grown under bipartisan leadership from both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, as is evident in the passage of the Agricultural Act of 2014 (2014 Farm Bill). 

We’re making good progress on the economic front, but despite the many people who 
have benefited from the recovery, there remain millions of American families in need. The 
nutrition assistance programs remain vitally important to help these struggling families put food 
on the table, and the President’s 2015 budget request fully supports the ability of the major 
programs to meet anticipated needs. 

Let us pause and look at the accomplishments of the nutrition assistance programs. The 
evidence is clear that; 

• SNAP lifts millions of people out of poverty. The cornerstone of the nutrition safety net, 
SNAP kept 4.7 million Americans - including 2.2 million children - out of poverty, 
according to the Census Bureau. The Supplemental Poverty Measure, based on 
recommendations from the National Academy of Sciences, includes SNAP and other benefits 
in income, and shows that SNAP reduced child poverty by 3 percentage points in 2012 — ^the 
largest child poverty impact of any safety net program other than refundable tax credits. 
SNAP administrative data suggests that its anti-poverty effect is even greater. 

• SNAP is effective in its mission to mitigate the effects of poverty on food insecurity. A 
recent USDA study found that participating in SNAP for six months is associated with a 
significant decrease in food insecurity. 

• SNAP supports work. Today, half of SNAP households that contain children have earnings. 
This includes 41 percent of female-headed, single-parent households, and 70 percent of 
married-couple households receiving SNAP. This reflects a dramatic transformation over the 
past 20 years. In 1 992, 40 percent of all SNAP households received cash welfare and only 20 
percent had earnings. In 201 2, only seven percent received cash welfare, while 3 1 percent 
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had earnings. As most of you are aware, SNAP requires able-bodied adults to register for 
work, allows a deduction for earned income so that households are financially better off if 
they secure employment, and provides employment and training services to help participants 
prepare for and get jobs. In addition, a 2013 National Bureau of Economic Research report 
found that access to SNAP in early childhood led to an increase in economic self-sufficiency 
among adult women. The recently-enacted 2014 Farm Bill also provided additional funding 
to test new employment and training strategies in up to 10 States, to further improve 
outcomes for SNAP households. 

School meals give children the nutrition they need to develop and grow. The vast majority of 
children eating school lunches and breakfasts are receiving meals that meet or exceed the 
dietary standards for fat, cholesterol, protein, vitamins A and C, calcium, and iron. Lunches 
consumed by program participants are more nutrient-dense than those consumed by 
nonparticipating children, and school lunch participants have higher intakes of milk, meat, 
and beans. Among low-income children, school lunch participants have higher levels of fruit 
consumption. The presence of a School Breakfast Program means that low-income students 
are more likely to start their school day with a substantial breakfast, ready to learn. I am 
pleased to report that the average number of students eating a school breakfast each day has 
increased by almost 25 percent, from 10.6 million in 2008 to 13.2 million in 2013. 

Participation in WIC leads to better pregnancy outcomes— fewer infant deaths, fewer 
premature births, and increased birth weights — ^and saves money. Infants bom to women who 
received 5-7 months of postpartum benefits had higher average birthweights and 
birthlengths, and were at lower risk for maternal obesity and had higher average hemoglobin 
levels. A recent CDC study found that obesity rates among low-income U.S. preschool 
children had stabilized or improved in a number of States, suggesting that recent changes to 
the WIC food packages may have contributed to this positive trend. With the recent 
publication of the final rule implementing the science based changes to the WIC food 
packages, we can expect this vital program will continue to contribute to the health of infants 
and pregnant women. 
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• USDA Foods make positive contributions to the diets of program participants. The 

Department has significantly improved the nutrition profile of its USDA Foods by reducing 
sodium, fat, and added sugars across a range of products, increasing the variety of fruits and 
vegetables available, and offering only whole grain options to help schools meet the meal 
pattern requirements in School Year (SY) 2014-15. 

These are important results that Congress and the executive branch have achieved 
together. I am committed to building on them with ongoing initiatives to integrate science and 
evidence-based improvements into all programs for which I am responsible. I am further 
committed to making continued improvements in the integrity of these programs - one of my, 
and the Department’s, most important responsibilities. 

As I have testified to previously before Congress, Americans expect and fundamentally 
deserve a government that ensures that the tremendous public investment in nutrition assistance 
is managed wisely. We must earn and maintain the public’s trust through the proper 
administration of these programs — including accurate payments and appropriate use of benefits. 
Without that, we risk undermining public confidence, and threaten the programs’ very survival. 
Our 2015 budget request includes additional investments to improve integrity, especially in 
SNAP, the largest program. Administrator Rowe will speak to you in more detail on this 
request. I would like to touch briefly on some of the ongoing efforts we are making to improve 
integrity. 

Maintaining payment accuracy is a nationwide commitment between USDA and our 
State partners and supports President Obama’s Executive Order to reduce improper payments. 
To find payment errors in SNAP - which can result from administrative mistakes or intentional 
violations - the Department uses a rigorous quality control process to determine if households 
are getting the right amount of benefits. If not. States must recover over-issued benefits and 
provide under issued benefits. In 2012, we achieved the highest payment accuracy rate in the 
program’s history - 96.58 percent. The SNAP rate is among the best in the Federal government. 
That said, we are working to do even better. That is the kind of government the American 
taxpayer deserves. 
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With regard to trafficking - the sale of SNAP benefits for cash - we are actively 
investigating and punishing this illegal activity. The penalties for trafficking are severe, ranging 
from program disqualification and monetary fines, to criminal prosecution. Over the last 1 5 
years, FNS has implemented measures to reduce trafficking dramatically, from an estimated 
four percent down to about 1 .3 percent currently. And new rules now being finalized at USDA 
will stiffen penalties so that the fine is truly reflective of the harm done. We hope this serves as 
a disincentive for retailers who may be thinking about trying to make a quick buck off the 
program. 

We are also working closely with our State partners to fight SNAP recipient fraud. 
Recipients who commit fraud are subject to disqualification and repayment of any benefits. In 
fiscal year 2012, States conducted nearly 730,000 investigations, disqualified over 42,000 
individuals, and collected over $72 million in fraud claims from households. Since 1992, the 
Federal government has collected more than $1.3 billion in delinquent SNAP recipient claims. 
But we know this is not enough. Technology has a way of creating new loopholes that were 
never envisioned at the time the program was created, and government has to adapt to these new 
challenges in order to make sure that the public investment in SNAP is protected. This year, our 
joint SNAP initiative with Inspector General Fong’s team is drawing on our respective offices 
and the strengths and responsibilities of Federal, State and local law enforcement partners to 
identify and prosecute SNAP fraud, and to prevent it in the first place, among both retailers and 
recipients. 

Congress recently passed the Agricultural Act of 2014, which preserves the fundamental 
structure of the nutrition assistance programs while also making some needed improvements and 
reforms. This includes substantial investments in innovative projects to improve the ability of 
the programs to promote healthful choices, to improve efficiency and integrity, and to test best 
practices to help SNAP participants work and increase their income. It also includes a 
significant increase ($125 million) over the next 5 years in funding for TEFAP food purchases, a 
program which provides the network of food banks with food to distribute to local organizations, 
such as soup kitchens and food pantries that directly serve low-income households. As you 
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know, prompt and robust implementation of the Act is a top Departmental priority, and we are 
working energetically with our State partners to implement the provisions of Title IV as quickly 
as possible. 

Let me turn my attention as well to the school meals programs. We continue to 
implement historic changes to the Child Nutrition programs that were enacted through the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. The latest data shows that a year after implementation, 
almost 90 percent of lunches have been certified as meeting the updated, science-based meal 
standards, allowing schools that serve them to receive six cents in additional reimbursement. 

This means that the great majority of students who participate are being served lunches with 
more whole grains, fruits and vegetables, and low fat milk, with reductions in the amounts of 
sodium, trans fats, and calories. In addition, a recent study offers evidence that the updated meal 
patterns are having positive impacts on fruit and vegetable consumption, and are not resulting in 
greater plate waste. 

We remain committed to reducing improper payments in the school meals programs. 
Roughly half of the payment errors in these programs result from problems with certifying 
children for the correct level of benefits, and half result from problems in making appropriate 
claims for the number and type of meals that earn reimbursement. We know there are no simple 
solutions to these problems, as we must not compromise access for low-income families or 
unduly increase the burden on schools. FNS has been working to reduce school meals improper 
payments for several years, and the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 20 1 0 provided new tools 
in this effort. These include: 

• Improving application-based eligibility determinations by clarifying school districts’ ability 
to verify applications “for cause” and require high-risk school districts to conduct a second 
review of applications for accuracy, prior to providing free or reduced price benefits. 

• Supporting improved direct certification with State continuous improvement plans and other 
strategies, resulting in a substantial improvement in the rate of children directly certified. In 
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SY 2012-13, 89 percent of children receiving SNAP were directly certified for free school 
meals, up from 69 percent in SY 2007-08. 

• Improving oversight of school districts by implementing a 3-year review cycle (instead of 5- 
year), and revamping the State administrative review process to develop a streamlined and, 
unified process for conducting reviews. 

• Providing funding to support improved oversight and data analysis through annual grants to 
States for administrative reviews and training. 

Several additional actions that will support improved program integrity are underway, 
including a proposed rule that provides States the authority to impose fines for egregious or 
ongoing program compliance issues. We expect the proposed rule to be published later in 2014. 
And we will have a new assessment of improper payments — our first since SY 2006 — in late 
2014, 


With the funding provided by this Committee, we are creating a specific federal integrity 
unit focused on improving the Federal oversight of the WIC program and the development of 
analytic tools to deploy in the oversight of vendor activities. 

I truly believe Americans support putting healthy food on the table for struggling 
individuals and families - but they also want to know taxpayer funds are being used wisely. 
That’s why we will continue to confront error and abuse head-on to make sure the programs will 
continue to be there for those who truly need them. The taxpayers that make the program 
possible deserve nothing less than that kind of steadfast commitment. 

As I noted previously. Administrator Rowe’s testimony describes the details of our 
budget request in more detail. But I’d like in closing to note a few items of particular interest: 

• Our 2015 budget request makes a substantial new investment in SNAP integrity to build on 
the significant progress we have made. We are requesting an increase of $9 million which 
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would allow FNS to expand monitoring and investigations of the growing population of 
SNAP retailers to achieve even greater gains as a result of the recent reengineering of the 
retailer authorization and oversight process, and to maximize its investments in technology 
and enhanced policies associated with retailer integrity. We are also requesting $3 million to 
increase the depth and frequency of management reviews of State SNAP administration. 

• We propose to extend and expand the Summer EBT for Children projects with an additional 
$30 million investment. The summer EBT pilots funded by this Committee in 2010 have 
proven successful in reducing food insecurity and improving nutrition among participating 
children during the summer, and the budget proposes to build on that success. 

• We are seeking additional support for schools as they work to implement improved meals. 
The request includes $35 million for school meals equipment grants, which will make a 
significant investment in meeting unmet needs for equipment assistance. The grants will 
allow school districts to purchase the tools needed to serve healthier meals, improve food 
safety, close the access gap at breakfast, and reduce costs by improving energy efficiency. 

• We propose additional resources to advance the use of up-to-date technology and business 
processes in WIC. The request includes $30 million to continue the work with State 
agencies, food retail vendors and the payments industry to implement WIC EBT nationwide 
by 2020. 

• And we propose an additional $2 million to promote the Dietary Guidelines and MyPlate, 
and to develop Federal dietary guidance for Americans from birth to two years old. 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today, and I look forward to any questions. 
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FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Statement of Audrey Rowe, Administrator 
Food and Nutrition Service 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to 
testify on the programs and services administered by the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS). 

FNS’ mission is to increase food security and reduce hunger in partnership with States and other 
cooperating organizations by providing children and low-income Americans with access to 
sufficient food, a healthful diet, and nutrition education. FNS has long been committed to 
managing the Federal nutrition assistance programs with an eye to efficient and effective use of 
the resources available. I am pleased to be here today to discuss our recent efforts. 

As you know, this year is the 50'*' anniversary of the War on Poverty and the passage of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964, and the nutrition assistance programs remain critically important to 
millions of Americans. We have made great strides over the last 50 years; however, food 
security is still a significant issue with a myriad of both short and long-term consequences. We, 
as a Nation, are facing a growing health crisis in the form of diet and obesity-related diseases. At 
FNS, we are working to provide the tools to create a change in nutrition and help this generation 
of children to grow up healthier and stronger than the last. 

Although the economy is gaining strength and unemployment rates are falling, many are 
still struggling to put nutritious food on the table. Programs like the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP), the National School Lunch and Breakfast programs, and the 
Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) are essential 
to millions of families facing economic hardship. Their positive impacts can be felt in schools, 
food banks, child and adult care centers, food pantries, soup kitchens, and family tables across 
our country. Their reach and their success reflect the dedication of the State and local agencies 
that operate them. These agencies have had to operate through times of increased demand, 
economic uncertainty and shrinking administrative resources. I am grateful that they have 
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sustained effective delivery of benefits to those who need them the most, while ensuring the 
integrity of program operations. 

Increasing Access to Healthy Food in the Summer Months 

One area where we have been concentrating our efforts to reduce food insecurity is in the 
Summer Food Service Program (SFSP). We know that millions of eligible low-income children 
are not yet reached by the SFSP. On an average day during the school year, about 21 million 
children receive a free or reduced price lunch at school. However, less than 3 million children 
are served on a daily basis during the summer months. As a result, USDA data continue to show 
that very low food insecurity among children is a serious problem for households in the summer. 
In 2013, FNS implemented a new model for SFSP promotion by providing intensive technical 
assistance to expand the reach of the SFSP in five targeted States - Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Rhode Island and Virginia - with the goal of increasing the number of summer meals 
served by 5 million. The efforts exceeded expectations with an additional 7 million meals served 
and with participation rates increasing - most dramatically in Arkansas where participation 
increased by almost 38 percent. This summer, we are expanding the model to an additional six 
States including Alabama, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada and Texas. 

While we are encouraged at the increase in meals served in the traditional SFSP, we are 
also very excited by the results we are obtaining from the Summer Electronic Benefit Transfer 
for Children (SEBTC) demonstration projects. These projects, which were authorized in the 
fiscal year (FY) 2010 appropriations act, have been testing the viability and impacts of providing 
either a SNAP -like or a WIC-like electronic benefit to low-income families with school-aged 
children during the summer months, when school meals are not available. The projects have 
operated in select sites in 10 States and Indian Tribal Nations. Our evaluations of these projects 
show exciting results - for example, that SEBTC reduced the prevalence of food insecurity 
among children by 1 9 percent, and the prevalence of very low food security among children, the 
most severe category, by 33 percent. These impressive results were present in sites utilizing both 
the WIC EBT and the SNAP EBT models. To further build on these results, FNS has included a 
request for an additional $30 million in FY 2015 to expand the demonstration projects to 
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additional areas, including the possibility of implementing on a State-wide basis in one or two 
small States. 

Program Integrity 

As with any Federal program, the nutrition assistance programs require sustained 
attention to program integrity, which is fundamental to our mission. With this budget request, 
we are asking the Nation to entrust us with over $1 12 billion of the taxpayers’ money. We are 
acutely aware of the immense responsibility this represents. Americans expect and deserve a 
government that ensures their hard-earned tax dollars are managed with accountability and 
integrity. For that reason, fighting waste, fraud and abuse is fundamental to the mission of these 
vital programs. 

SNAP 

Over the past decade, FNS and our State partners have worked vigilantly to ensure SNAP 
eligibility and benefit determinations achieve high rates of accuracy. Improper payments draw 
scarce program resources away from the children and low-income people who need them the 
most. Pm pleased to report that the rate of improper payments in SNAP in FY 2012 reached a 
historic low of 3.42 percent, reduced by more than half since 2000, and among the lowest in the 
federal government. 

In addition to payment accuracy, we’re focused on improving State oversight for the 
Federal nutrition programs by strengthening our Management Evaluation System Reviews (MBs) 
which enable us to identify and address program vulnerabilities, identify customer service issues, 
help States draft and implement corrective actions, and to provide technical assistance to help 
States improve their business processes. During FY 2013, FNS kicked off several initiatives to 
strengthen the ME system. These included increasing the number, scope, and quality of reviews, 
providing targeted training and technical assistance to reviewers and implementing technology to 
support the review process. 

Last year, 1 spoke to you about our reorganization of SNAP retailer operations. In FY 
2013, FNS reengineered and centralized retailer operations to maximize use of resources, gain 
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efficiencies, and improve efforts to fight fraud and ensure integrity. Centralization into one 
national, integrated structure allows for better oversight, greater consistency, better 
communication, and improved quality of operations. Improving our efficiency and oversight of 
retailers is especially important since the number of authorized retailers is skyrocketing. At the 
end of FY 2013, over 250,000 retailers were authorized to accept SNAP benefits - an increase of 
over 40 percent in a four-year time period. In FY 2013 alone, FNS staff authorized or 
reauthorized over 52,000 retailers to participate in SNAP. In this same period, almost 22,000 
firms were withdrawn from participation because of changes in ownership, business closings or 
nonconformance with authorization criteria. In addition, 2,000 stores were fined or disqualified 
temporarily or permanently for noncompliance with either the law or SNAP regulations. 

Last August, FNS released a report that showed that the estimated rate of trafficking is 
very low, just over one percent in the 2009-20 1 1 time period, and finding that the vast maj ority 
of trafficking occurs in smaller stores. But any amount of trafficking or fraud is too much - 
which is why we are redoubling our retailer integrity efforts with funding provided in the FY 
2014 appropriations act, the Agriculture Act of 2014, and with the funding proposed in this 
budget request. In addition to reengineering our retailer authorization and oversight process, 
we’re adding analysts, undercover investigators and other retailer integrity staff and increasing 
our focus on high risk geographical areas and high risk retailers. This is a high-yield investment 
since each additional investigator produces approximately 100 undercover cases per year. 

Realizing it takes two to tango, when FNS uses EBT data to disqualify a retailer, it also 
has knowledge of the clients suspected of trafficking at the store. To address trafficking 
holistically, we refer clients with suspicious transaction patterns at disqualified retailers to States 
for further investigation for potential trafficking violations. States conduct investigations of 
client activity and if a client is found guilty, the client is held accountable. Penalties for recipient 
trafficking include administrative disqualification, criminal penalties, and claims to recoup the 
loss to the government. In FY 2012, States conducted nearly 730,000 investigations resulting in 
over 42,000 disqualified individuals. During that same year. States collected over $72 million in 
fraud claims from households. State agencies are entitled to retain 35 percent of the amount they 
collect on fraud claims, and the remaining 65 percent is returned to SNAP. 
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FNS is also working with States on new and iimovative approaches to identify and 
address recipient fraud. In September 2013, SNAP awarded a contract to Accenture Federal 
Services to provide expert services and technical assistance in the area of recipient fraud 
prevention and detection for seven State agencies. Accenture will evaluate how each State or 
county handles fraud and will help them determine what strategies and best practices meet their 
individual needs. The primary objective is to improve how effectively recipients suspected of 
trafficking SNAP benefits are identified and investigated. Accenture will then help the State 
implement those strategies or improvements and measure the impact of the business process re- 
engineering activities. The goal of the project is to have a set of practices and analytical 
approaches that can be implemented across the country to improve fraud prevention and 
detection. The project launched in New York in January and is expected to span through 
September 2015. 

Child Nutrition 

Improper payments in the school meals programs are a concern. FNS has been taking 
numerous steps to address improper payments such as supporting improvements and expansion 
of direct certification, allowing schools to increase their verification of applications “for cause,” 
and providing funding to support improved oversight and data analysis by States. Direct 
certification provides automatic eligibility for low-income children through data-matching with 
other agencies, without relying on information submitted on household applications. Allowing 
school districts to increase their verification sample size “for cause” enables them to conduct a 
second review of applications for accuracy where warranted. In addition, we have improved 
oversight of school districts by implementing a three-year review cycle in place of the former 
five-year review cycle and we are targeting and focusing resources on areas at-risk for non- 
compliance. We anticipate that the impact of these and similar actions will be reflected in the 
results of a survey of improper payments which should be available later this year. 

In addition, FNS has been working with a limited number of States to implement 
Community Eligibility, as provided for the in Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. Under 
Community Eligibility, FNS provides Federal reimbursement to eligible schools based on the 
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percentage of low-income students; schools must offer free meals to all enrolled students and 
cover any costs above what is provided in Federal reimbursement. Community Eligibility can 
help reduce the incidence of improper payments because it eliminates the need for individual 
households to apply for free meals and significantly reduces burdensome paperwork for both 
households and schools. 

WIC 

The WIC Program is one of the most effective and efficient Federal programs. While 
food inflation has increased by about 85 percent since 1990, the average food package cost in 
WIC has increased by only 49 percent. FNS has long been working with State agencies to 
implement cost containment measures such as infant formula rehate contracts and use of generic 
and lowest cost brands. As a result, State agencies have more cost-effective vendor peer groups, 
participants are purchasing more reasonably priced food items, WIC rebates are higher, and net 
food costs are lower. Currently, the $ 1 ,7 billion in annual formula rebates supports an estimated 
1.8 million WIC participants. 

In addition to focusing on cost containment, FNS has been working with States to 
provide oversight and technical assistance focusing on vendor management. The final report 
from the WIC Vendor Management Study, which was released in November 2013, indicates that 
nationwide, vendor charging errors represent 1.1 percent of the WIC Program’s food 
expenditures. To address this, FNS now requires that a targeted Management Evaluation 
focusing on WIC vendor management be conducted in every State before the end of this fiscal 
year. While these evaluations are still underway, preliminary trends are being identified that will 
shape future review policy and training efforts at both the Federal and State levels. 

Focus on Making FNS “The Employer of Choice” 

While we are focusing on reducing food insecurity and improving program integrity, we 
are also focusing on making FNS the Employer of Choice in the Federal government by 
providing leadership and supervisory training as well as a healthy work environment that values 
diversity and promotes a focus on the mission of the Agency. We are continuing to reduce costs 
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through improvements in contracting and space utili 2 ation while maintaining out commitment to 
employee development and customer service. 

All of these efforts - the changes we are making in FNS operations, our support for and 
partnership with States, and our continued action on integrity - are critical to making sure that 
every taxpayer dollar that we invest in these programs yields the greatest possible results for the 
people we serve. Americans deserve, and should expect, nothing less. 

Let me turn now to a few highlights of the FNS budget request: 

Child Nutrition Programs 

The budget requests $20.5 billion for the Child Nutrition Programs, to assist State and 
local governments in serving nutritious meals to children in public and private schools, child care 
centers and family day care homes as well as summer recreation programs. This level of funding 
will support an expected increase in average daily lunch participation from 30.2 million children 
in FY 2014 to 30.4 million children in FY 2015. In addition, breakfast participation is expected 
to grow by almost 3 percent from 13.6 million to 14 million children per day. In addition, the 
percentage of meals projected to be reimbursed at free and reduced price rates has leveled off 
after high growth in the past few years, and is expected to decline slightly in FY 2015 from 
historic highs in FY 2014. 

The budget request also includes $35 million for School Meals Equipment Grants, which 
will make a significant investment to help meet the need for equipment assistance. These grants 
will allow school districts to purchase the tools needed to serve healthier meals, improve food 
safety, close the access gap at breakfast, and reduce costs by improving energy efficiency. 

Finally, as discussed above, the President’s Budget requests $30 million for the Summer 
EBl Demonstration projects. With the proposed funding, FNS will begin to expand the 
demonstration projects and may be able to implement on a State-wide basis in one or two small 
States. 
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Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 

The President’s Budget includes $6,8 billion for the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Iirfants, and Children, or WIC, to ensure that all eligible persons seeking to 
participate can be served. The request will provide supplemental food, nutrition education, 
including breastfeeding promotion and support, and a link to health care to a monthly average of 
8.66 million low-income women, infants and children during FY 2015 - about the same number 
as participated in FY 2014. The requested level fully supports recent revisions to the food 
package - such as increases in fruits and vegetables, whole grains and low-fat dairy - that are 
designed to improve the nutrition and health of program participants by providing more healthy 
choices to meet their nutritional needs during critical periods of growth and development. 

The budget request also includes $30 million to continue the work with State agencies, 
food retail vendors and the payments industry to implement WIC EBT nationwide by 2020. 
There are currently 68 State agencies in various stages of WIC EBT implementation, including 
1 1 States and Indian Tribal Organizations where EBT is operating state-wide. These include 
Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Nevada. The budget 
request also continues to support and promote breastfeeding as the best form of nutrition for 
infants. WIC offers support and encouragement, including peer counseling and a more 
substantial food package, to women who choose to breastfeed their infants. The emphasis seems 
to be working because based on the 2012 WIC Participant and Program Characteristics data, for 
the first time, the proportion of WIC breastfeeding women was higher than the proportion of 
non-breastfeeding, postpartum women. FNS has been working to provide the tools that States 
need to implement and manage research-based peer counseling programs and, as a result. State 
agencies are currently implementing plans that institutionalize peer counseling as a core service 
for WIC. To continue to support this important effort, the budget maintains the amount available 
for breastfeeding peer counseling at $60 million. 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

The President’s Budget requests about $84 billion for SNAP, enough to serve an 
estimated average of 46.9 million people each month in FY 201 5, a projected decline benefit 
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costs and in participation from FY 2014. The projected decline in participation is largely a 
reflection of the predicted improvement in economic conditions. The request also includes $5 
billion in SNAP contingency funds, which less than one month’s worth of benefits. 

To conform the treatment of SNAP with other direct spending programs subject to 
appropriations that serve low-income individuals, such as Medicaid, SSI, Child Support, and 
Foster Care, the Budget would provide an advance appropriation for FY 2016 and enhanced 
flexibility in the fourth quarter. 

Building on our budget requests in FY 2014, the FNS request for other program costs 
includes $9 million to allow FNS to continue to increase its staff of investigators and compliance 
analysts to monitor the growing population of SNAP retailers. In addition, the budget includes 
$3 million to support new staff focused on Management Evaluation reviews of State agency 
administration of the program including financial management. Currently, even with the 
additional staff investments in FY 2014, more manpower is needed to perform adequate State- 
level oversight. 

Finally, the request includes $3 million within other program costs to provide technical 
assistance to States in designing and operating Employment and Training (E&T) programs. The 
President’s Budget focuses on investments in workforce training to strengthen the middle class 
and reduce poverty. This emphasis is also present in the recent passage of the Farm Bill that 
provides significant funding to operate E&T pilot programs in a handful of States. Everyone can 
agree that having sufficient and sustainable earnings is key to reducing poverty and eliminating 
food insecurity. Through successful E&T programs, SNAP can help prepare people for and 
connect them to employment. FNS currently has very limited staff devoted to E&T issues. 
Additional staff would focus on activities such as collecting and disseminating best practices in 
the field of E&T services, generating guidance on evidence-based strategies for improving E&T 
services and providing technical assistance to State agencies and community partners on 
expanding and enhancing E&T services. This funding is critical to ensuring the success and 
longevity of the new emphasis on E&T programs. 
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Turning to the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FDPIR), the budget 
includes an additional $10 million to support increased participation and $5 million to enhance 
the food package with regionally preferred foods such as bison, wild rice and blue com meal 
utilizing local sources, to the extent practicable. 

Commodity Assistance Program 

The President’s Budget includes $275 million for the Commodity Assistance Program, 
including an increase of $6 million for the Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP). 
Funding for CSFP continues to support the current caseload by providing supplemental food 
assistance to many low-income seniors and others struggling to meet their monthly food needs. 

Nutrition Programs Administration 

We are seeking $155 million to support the work of FNS. The budget request includes an 
increase of almost $13 million to support the decentralization of the Department’s GSA Rental 
Payments and DHS Security Payments account. In addition, the budget includes an increase of 
$2 million for the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP). Of the requested increase 
for CNPP, $1 million would be used to implement proven strategies to target vulnerable 
populations with programming designed to improve eating and physical activity behaviors. The 
other $1 million would be targeted toward development of unified Federal dietary guidance for 
Americans from birth to 2 years old as directed by the recent Farm Bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to present 
this budget request to you. I would be happy to address any questions you may have. 
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LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE (LIHEAP) AND SNAP 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. Again, we welcome you to the Sub- 
committee, and we look forward to having a chance to go over a 
few questions and get your response. 

Let me start out with LIHEAP and SNAP. We have all seen the 
news articles citing that seven States or more will be circum- 
venting the intent of Congress to close the loopholes between 
LIHEAP and SNAP. My first question would be is the Department 
reviewing State actions in response to the Earm Bill to see how 
LIHEAP funds are being used in connection with SNAP for those 
16 States that use the heat and eat practice? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With the passage of the Earm Bill, one of the earliest commu- 
nications that I sent out to States specifically referenced the 
LIHEAP provision in the Earm Bill or in the Agricultural Act of 
2014. We repeated basically the language that Congress passed in 
the Bill that basically said. States, if they were to rely upon the 
LIHEAP provision, would need to spend at least $20 per person per 
year. 

We did not urge States to do so, we didn’t urge States to not take 
advantage of that. States subsequently. Governors — I worked for 
Governors for 30 years directly in three States — Governors made 
decisions. Democratic Governors and at least one Republican Gov- 
ernor elected to put aside or to engage at least $20 and put it in 
LIHEAP funds to enable people to qualify for the benefit. I have 
seen the same reports in the news that the Chair refers to. Those 
are within, as far as we can read, the authority of the Bill. We sent 
that information out to States. We didn’t urge them to in any way 
misuse it. We said you must comply with this law. 

They have to be — so far as I can tell, those States that are in- 
tending to put $20 or more in their LIHEAP benefits in those 
households are complying with the law as it is written. 

Mr. Aderholt. Yes. I understand. Do you have a process in place 
to certify the States that are creating this $20 LIHEAP payments, 
only to give such payments to households with legitimate energy 
expenses that they would qualify for the SNAP utility allowance? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. They will need to — they currently do so, but we 
will need to see from States what they are proposing to do. That 
bill, as you know, went into effect on — or the impact of the Act 
went into effect on the 10th of March as stated in Act, so we noti- 
fied States right away. This is coming, it is not going to be delayed, 
it is applied on the 10th of March, and particularly for new appli- 
cants in the program, the 10th of March is the start date. 

States, under the law, have a period of up to 4 months to delay 
the impact on existing caseload, so we have not heard from those 
States other than just what — directly what has been in the media 
about what they are intending to do. We will obviously be review- 
ing that for purposes of making sure that it complies with the law. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, I think what we are focused on here is in- 
tent and intent of the law, so are you working with Health and 
Human Services to ensure that Congressional intent is followed? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. We have sent a letter out to States to make 
sure that they do follow legislative intent. That is why we sent that 
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language so quickly. The Farm Bill was passed, I believe, on the 
10th of February, and within a matter of days, we sent that letter 
out specifically as it pertained to the LIHEAP provision. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, I can’t stress enough how important it is 
that you ensure Congressional intent is followed 

Mr. CONCANNON. I agree. 

Mr. Aderholt [continuing]. In regard to implementing the provi- 
sion. I would encourage you to work with your counterparts at the 
Health and Human Services and closely monitor the LIHEAP/ 
SNAP connections, and I can assure you that we will be very much 
reviewing that from our standpoint as well. 

SCHOOL MEAL STANDARDS 

When Secretary Vilsack testified back just a little over a week 
ago on March 14th, he said that he could not establish a waiver 
process to provide more time for schools to comply with the school 
breakfast competitive food regulations, as I alluded to in my open- 
ing remarks. If the Department wanted to provide flexibility for 
schools, I mentioned to him, and of course mentioned a few min- 
utes ago, that I think you could find a way to do that even outside 
the waiver process. 

Is the Department in any way at all examining options to give 
schools more time to comply with the regulations? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We are very committed, Mr. Chair, to work 
with schools because we know these are significant changes. I 
think we have demonstrated that pretty clearly the fact that now 
we are in the second year of implementation. More than 90 percent 
of the meals served across the country are meeting those stand- 
ards. Schools are earning the six cents. We have not penalized, fi- 
nancially, a single school across the country, to my awareness, in 
terms of these provisions. 

We know it is a big shift for them. We are working to provide 
technical assistance, and we are listening. We are listening to 
schools, and as we follow up — even the Chairman’s commentary 
last week with folks in his State as well as other States around the 
country — so we are very committed to make this happen. We want 
it to happen to benefit children, students across the country, and 
I think we have a demonstrated record in that regard, but the law 
does not allow us to simply declare that we are going to delay the 
implementation of it. That is the counsel provided to us from our 
General Counsel, that was a law that was passed by Congress in 
2010, and no more can we disregard that law than we could dis- 
regard the law earlier cited as it pertains to LIHEAP. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, technical assistance, you know, is a start, 
but the bottom line is increased food cost is still an issue out there, 
and if students are not eating the food, if the schools are — think 
waste is increasing and there is decreased participation and there 
is decreased revenue, then I think that is something that must be 
kept in mind. So, certainly, like I said, I want to stress how impor- 
tant it is to try to find ways to try to help these schools comply. 

Mr. Earr. 

Mr. Earr. Mr. Chairman, I just have to say, it is kind of ironic 
that the Republicans want to bring down the cost of healthcare 
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without having a plan, but you want to increase the cost by delay- 
ing the extension of school standards. 

I mean, I represent 1,200 school districts, not me but the State 
of California, has over 1,200 school districts, and they came into 
my office opposing the effort of this push to extend the regulations. 
They think that they are great and that they are really getting the 
kind of food in the schools now that they need to feed kids in order 
to be healthy. 

You know, our problem, and our Committee ought to be really ze- 
roing in on this, the problem is that we have not — we have, in my 
lifetime, the American diet has changed. In 1964, the McDonald’s 
moved to Salinas, California, the biggest city in my district. I was 
in the Peace Corps. I graduated from college. I never had any fast 
food in my life. The curiosity was going to be able to go and buy 
a 19 cent hamburger to see what it tastes like. There was a lot of 
objections with sort of the big arches and all that, what they were 
doing to the town aesthetics, but you know, that was kind of a curi- 
osity thing. 

Fast food has just become a way of life in America. Nothing 
wrong with theincredible opportunity you get, but if the consumers 
demanded healthy foods, the fast foods would sell it. That is why 
they are putting salad bars in Chuck E. Cheese and salad bars in 
the McDonald’s. 

It seems to me that our Committee, we ought to be trying to fig- 
ure out how to get this incredible produce that America produces 
eaten in our schools rather than the junk food which in the end is 
going to cause us all kinds of health costs. So the ounce of preven- 
tion is a pound of cure, and I am just curious as to why you don’t 
want to put that pound of cure into this program. 

LIHEAP AND SNAP 

Would you, Mr. Secretary, explain a little bit about the LIHEAP 
combination? I mean, I don’t think most members of Congress un- 
derstand it because you said Governors of — Republican Governors 
indicated that it is in their economic interest to put in more money 
in order to meet the Congressional intent, in order to feed people. 

What is this — LIHEAP, the idea that this was being abused, 
could you explain that and what the differences in the amount of 
money that is involved? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Farr. For an individual? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. In 16 States plus the District of Columbia 
across the country States, based on language that was in an earlier 
Farm Bill, and let me back up a little and just say that when a 
household applies for SNAP benefits, their income is — obviously 
they must cite their income, but then they are allowed to, in effect, 
subtract the cost of heating and cooling in certain States across the 
country from their net income. 

And Congress, recognizing this, as a very common area of mis- 
take or improper payment in trying to figure it out in these various 
State or county offices across the country, years ago created some- 
thing called a Standard Utility Allowance, or authorized it, where 
the average cost of utilities in a State are annualized and that 
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number can then be applied at State option to households coming 
in. 

So, if my income is a thousand dollars a month but the average 
utility cost in my State is $200 per month or $250, I can subtract 
that from the thousand in determining my benefit. And those 17 
States that use the low income energy assistance provision, the im- 
pact of those States doing that, which is legal, had an impact of 
about $96 per case on average per month, or roughly $1,000, just 
over $1,000 per year. 

So, I suspect, and I saw this morning, one of the nation’s largest 
food store chains reported in their report to their stockholders yes- 
terday their concerns about impact on revenues as a result of both 
the reductions in SNAP benefits that occurred on the 1st of Novem- 
ber. Remember, every household in the U.S. on food stamps saw a 
reduction in their benefits last November as a result of the Amer- 
ican Recovery and Reinvestment Act — ARRA — ^benefits running 
out. 

And so in these States, many people are still struggling in this 
economy. These States that have so far elected to put $20 in the 
LIHEAP, by doing so knowing that it will trigger about, on aver- 
age, about $1,000 a year per household. They are doing it out of 
recognition that families are struggling and also will have an im- 
pact on the respective economies. 

And the language in the Agriculture Bill never said you are pro- 
hibited from doing this. It simply said you must spend $20. So, 
States reading that, their own legislative people read it and said, 
okay, we are going to do that $20. If Congress wanted to prohibit 
it outright, it could have said this is prohibited forever more or you 
have to spend $500 or pick a steep curve if Congress was intending 
to prohibit it. That is why States are making that judgment. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

LIHEAP AND SNAP 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On that topic, sir, and appreciate you-all coming today, and we 
appreciate your service to the country and your efforts to help a lot 
of people in this country who have needs and need our support. 

But we all want to ensure that these programs, that the integrity 
is met, that it is getting to the people who need it most, and I think 
that is a bipartisan concern we share, and so I think we are all just 
concerned in general that if these programs are not being adminis- 
tered properly or there are loopholes or challenges, that that ulti- 
mately affects the people who need the money the most, beyond the 
taxpayers who expect the integrity of these programs to be upheld. 

So, a couple of questions to follow up on the topic that the Chair- 
man and the Ranking Member asked about. Do we have an esti- 
mate now that the States are continuing to use this provision of 
how much in the projected savings, as part of the Farm Bill, will 
not be achieved? Have you been able to render a dollar figure on 
that? 

And do you have any recommendations to us as appropriators on 
how we can resolve that, because obviously we have to put together 
our budget and we need to know the numbers, and there was an 
accounting for about $8.6 billion. Is that going to all come to fru- 
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ition, what portion of it won’t, and do you have any recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on how to move forward in general on this 
subject? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, as I noted earlier, the provisions in the 
Agricultural Act of 2014 allow States a period of months before 

Mr. Yoder. Uh-huh. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. If they elect, and I would agree, even in those 
States that are not in any way taking action about LIHEAP, that 
they would exercise that option of delaying by a period of months. 
I believe the estimate that the CBO included in the construction 
of the budget was about $850 million a year associated with this, 
so we will be watching that. 

We haven’t formally heard from States that have made this deci- 
sion or I am submitting, you know, a proposal, but we will cer- 
tainly keep this Committee, the Congress advised of what informa- 
tion is forwarded to us in that regard. 

I share your concern about oversight. I am totally committed to 
making sure that we reduce as much as possible both improper 
payments but also particularly trafficking. That is not the issue 
you are talking about, but it is in that spirit I want the public con- 
fidence to remain in the effectiveness of these programs. 

Mr. Yoder. And you mention that in your testimony, and I cer- 
tainly appreciated you bringing those issues forward, your efforts 
to reduce fraud in no matter what program it is in. We all want 
to do that here in this country. 

Regarding the additional expenditures under LIHEAP. So now 
we have individuals who were receiving maybe $1 in LIHEAP ben- 
efits, receiving $20 in LIHEAP benefits, and I note that these pro- 
grams were linked originally so that poor families who struggle to 
pay their utility bills, will get a bump with their groceries more so 
than people who don’t face the utility hardship. 

So, assuming that these LIHEAP dollars are not infinite, that 
there is a finite amount of LIHEAP dollars to spend, have we had 
an estimate on what impact moving $20 into these other individ- 
uals will have? Does this mean that individuals who actually are 
the neediest folks who are receiving utility dollars will receive $20 
less a year, or does it mean there will be a greater draw on the 
Treasury and LIHEAP spending will actually go up as a whole? 

Either way, I think those are things we haven’t prepared for 
which is greater State spending on LIHEAP as a result of this pro- 
vision, which is supposed to save money, actually might result in 
more money being spent, or just not fully understanding how that 
works, does it mean that actually people who have the greatest 
utility expense needs, are now going to receive $20 less per year 
because of this effort by a handful of States to continue to use this 
so-called loophole to expand food stamp recipients. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I am unable to really answer the question on 
LIHEAP because we don’t administer it, I don’t administer it. In 
fact, didn’t in most of the States I oversaw, so I don’t know what 
the circumstances our States are in with regard to LIHEAP, 
whether it is fully utilized currently or whether there are contin- 
gency funds within it. I am very much aware that it has been a 
very tough winter 

Mr. Yoder. Sure. 
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Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Heating-wise across the country, 
but that is something we will pursue. That program is overseen 
over in the Department of Health and Human Services. 

Mr. Yoder. I just think that would be a concern of everybody on 
this Committee, and we have this program, we spend about 3-and- 
a-half billion dollars a year on it to help the neediest of Americans 
with their utility bills in these very cold winters, and I think it 
would be a real sad point if States were taking money away from 
those who need it most in order to expand food stamp benefits. 

I think ultimately what we ought to come down to is if people 
qualify, they ought to receive benefits, and if they don’t, I just 
think we have got a really weird system right now set up that 
States are essentially acting in their self interest. 

I get that, we have laid this provision out there. And it just 
seems like reform that Congress could look at to say if the goal is 
to expand recipients, we ought to do that, but to encourage States 
to take money away potentially from the neediest of Americans 
who are having trouble with their utility bills to simply qualify, 
seems like a really — not a very smart way to run a railroad here, 
and it seems like we could come up with a better way to make 
these benefits get to who need them the most. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Again, I don’t know what States are doing on 
that LIHEAP because I don’t oversee it, but I am, again, very 
mindful that it has been very tough in most areas of the U.S. in 
recent months in terms of energy costs. 

Mr. Yoder. This could make it tougher. I would just like maybe 
your analysis, if you could get back to us, on what you see because 
it is — whether you oversee it or not, clearly there is a link here. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Sure. 

[The information follows:] 

Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program 

States have the authority to determine how to use their LIHEAP funding, in ac- 
cordance with the program requirements. States’ decisions about the use of LIHEAP 
funds (a program administered out of the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices) or State funds for energy assistance for qualifying households occur at that 
level. USDA does not have a role in those decisions. USDA is in the process of col- 
lecting information about how States are choosing to implement the LIHEAP provi- 
sions of the Farm Bill. 

Mr. Yoder. And you have reported to States how they can use 
the link, never saying they should or shouldn’t, but there is a link, 
and we would like to just know, I guess, what impact is that going 
to have on our budget as States move this money around. 

And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, sir. 

SNAP AND WIC PROGRAMS IN GEORGIA 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, and let me welcome the wit- 
nesses this morning. 

Obviously, I have some concerns about the situation in Georgia, 
and so I want to focus on the Georgia SNAP backlog for the time 
being. 

Mr. Concannon and Ms. Rowe, can you briefly give us an update 
on the SNAP situation in Georgia. It is my understanding that we 
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have over 50,000 applicants and recertifications which have been 
in a log jam for quite awhile, and if you had to make a guess, how 
long do you think it will take the State of Georgia, working with 
FNS, to resolve the issue? 

I have been trying to get my arms around both the WIG and the 
SNAP problems facing Georgia. Do you think it is a system prob- 
lem, a financial resources problem, a human resource problem, or 
what? What do you think the problem is? 

And in the event that Georgia does not satisfactorily address the 
FNS insufficiency warning, what are the penalties and the fines of 
the responses that the State could be subject to if the program is 
not turned around in a timely manner? And what will the implica- 
tions of that be for the many people that I represent in the State 
of Georgia and throughout the State of Georgia, who are eligible for 
and are receiving these benefits? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. I am pleased to respond to that. There 
have been some significant issues in the State of Georgia both in 
the WIG and SNAP programs. I can speak to that briefly. I am 
pleased to say that those — the State has very aggressively ad- 
dressed those. The issues in WIG were largely associated with ven- 
dor payments, payments to different classifications of stores, and 
you know, we have had a particular focus this past year. In par- 
ticular, on the WIG program because as the Chair noted in his re- 
marks, WIG is funded, in terms of funding category, as a discre- 
tionary program, and it uses a significant amount of discretionary 
dollars, so we watch it very closely. 

And I am pleased to say that the Georgia WIG situation has been 
very aggressively addressed. We have authorized the State of Geor- 
gia to start authorizing additional new stores in the WIG program. 
We would not have done that without satisfaction that they had 
addressed it. That is run out of the Department of Health. 

The SNAP program is run out of the Social Services Agency, and 
there are significant concerns we have had there. Going back, it 
came to our attention the first of the year in particular that there 
was a significant backlog, as you noted in your question, and our 
Atlanta office has been working very closely with the State raising 
concerns about that — raising particular concerns about a totally in- 
effective call center where calls are being dropped. If you — some of 
our staff seven or eight times — tried to call the call center and 
those calls weren’t responded to or they were dropped. 

We made it very clear, we sent the Associate Administrator of 
the SNAP program on a plane down to Atlanta to meet with the 
Georgia State Agency Secretary directly to emphasize the level of 
concern that we had. And I am pleased to say right now the State 
has the message, and they are attending to it. We urged them to 
hire some outside eyes and ears because we came to the belief that 
they were not hearing from people within their own organization 
the seriousness of the problems. We said that directly to the Sec- 
retary, and — or the Commissioner. 

Mr. Bishop. The Commissioner. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And, they have responded to that. They have 
hired some of the same people that helped Texas solve their prob- 
lems a few years ago and Florida solve some system issues, not a 
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big huge consulting, but a couple of people that know how, who can 
actually make a difference there. 

So, we are on the right road to resolving that. We are not there 
yet. We have set a date of March 31st. We said to the State, “you 
have to have this addressed to our satisfaction by the 31st of 
March.” We have a number of tools we can employ. We can reduce 
their reimbursement to the State, but we don’t see any short term 
gain to doing something like that because all that would do would 
exacerbate the inability of the State to timely address some of 
these issues. 

We have told them to look at what North Carolina — North Caro- 
lina had some issues, and North Carolina demanded, required the 
counties to work weekends to resolve that backlog. We said, take 
a look at your neighboring State and what they did to respond to 
similar issues this spring or this winter, I should say, and they are 
now addressing it. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

I heard from people within the system who actually were frus- 
trated that their own IT system and their call center was not work- 
ing. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yeah. 

Mr. Bishop. And they called because they were not able to get 
sufficient response from those in charge in Atlanta. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Right. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Rooney. 

2015 DIETARY GUIDELINES 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to switch gears a little bit and talk about the USDA 
working with the Department of Health and Human Services to 
update the 2010 dietary guidelines, which is ultimately to advise 
Americans on how healthy diets fit into their lifestyles, and as you 
know, this scientific advisory committee develops dietary guide- 
lines. They are meeting to try to figure out what it is going to look 
like in 2015, and I assume and I hope that their decisions are 
based on the most recent scientific information available. But I am 
concerned, after reading some of the information about the commit- 
tee’s meetings and the second meeting, specifically, that the focus 
is shifting away from nutrition to other things like sustainability 
and global warming. 

I guess my first question is, when the committee meets again, 
can you explain to this Committee what the mission and the proc- 
ess will be of the scientific advisory committee moving forward, and 
then, secondly, will those recommendations be based on sound sci- 
entific current evidence as we move forward to those guidelines for 
2015? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you very much for the question, and you 
are correct. The Dietary Guidelines Advisory Group has met sev- 
eral times. They met several weeks ago. I have sat in on portions 
of those meetings. The committee is in its very early stages. It has 
15 or so major scientists, physicians, dietitians from major univer- 
sities around the country. 

The committee’s focus, what they will ultimately recommend to 
us are, recommendations that ensure a healthy nutritious safe diet 
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for Americans, and the committee’s focus will be and is on how 
much people should eat and how do we prevent disease. 

It is an advisory committee. They will make recommendations to 
us, to the Department of Health and Human Services and to 
USDA. The ultimate recommendations that will be in the final re- 
port from that committee must meet rigorous evidence standards, 
and the Nutrition Evidence Library that we oversee, staffed by pro- 
fessionals, looks for evidence, not just an occasional article here or 
there, but articles that have been systematically reviewed, meaning 
they have been confirmed by other research pieces that confirm the 
particular findings or recommendation. 

The role of the advisory committee is advisory. I need to empha- 
size that. Those recommendations come to us. The Department of 
Health and Human Services, and the USDA make the final deci- 
sion on what will be the specific recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rooney. I appreciate that, and I hope that when those rec- 
ommendations come forward, that it is what you say. 

I represent the largest beef cattle producing district in the State 
of Florida. I also represent a lot of sugar cane growers, and you 
know, some of the things that this advisory committee has said in 
news reports and on the record and some of the things that mem- 
bers of the committee have said in response to those members, the 
people testifying, have been very adverse to my constituents. Spe- 
cifically things like, you know, saying that meat production is 
harmful to the environment because manure runoff and methane 
production by cattle, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. These things af- 
fect our carbon footprint and are not sustainable, that we need to 
go more to, you know, plant-based-only type diet. 

So, as you can imagine, my constituents are concerned, so I ap- 
preciate what you said that this is just an advisory committee, that 
everything is going to be based on science 

Mr. CONCANNON. Right. 

Mr. Rooney [continuing]. And the latest evidence that we have, 
not pie-in-the-sky theories about, you know, the perfect world that 
we could all live in some day, but what we are actually dealing 
with today. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yeah. I don’t want to denigrate the importance 
of the advisory committee. It is a national advisory committee, and 
when we appointed them, we said you have one of the most impor- 
tant jobs facing the country. But their recommendations to us — ul- 
timately, we make the decision on what will be contained in the di- 
etary guidelines for 2015. 

And it must be evidence that has been systematically reviewed, 
meaning, again, significant evidence — so it is not an occasional the- 
ory here or there. So, I want to assure you that because we are 
very mindful of the implications of it, for good and as well as that 
can be misperceived by people, and I am not aware of that. I sat 
through part of a comment period. We just listened. Actually, there 
were no responses for the period I was there from members of the 
committee. They simply listened. And this may have taken place 
during a discussion of committee members with one another. They 
do inform each other, and actually, they work in subgroups. We 
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provide the staff support to that, and we want the best product 
available. 

If you look at actually, the history of the dietary guidelines, they 
do not change significantly from 5-year-period to 5-year-period. 
For example, I did not mention, when the Chair asked me about 
the school meals, one of the — or one of the areas that we have 
asked the Institute of Medicine, to step up their review for foods 
that they are going to recommend to us based on the next round 
of dietary guidelines as it pertains to the WIC program. 

We said start it earlier so that we have plenty of time to hear 
what your recommendations are going to be in terms of the — what 
is a good diet for — and a healthy diet for Americans. They do not 
change, as I say, significantly from each 5 years to 5 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

SEQUESTRATION IMPACT 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair, and thank you 
to all of you for your testimony here today. 

I had the great privilege of hearing you testify when I was on 
the Agriculture Committee, and it is like a little reunion to have 
you all back here again today. 

And of course. Under Secretary Concannon, as some of you may 
know in the Committee, has his roots in Maine, and I had the 
great privilege of working with him when I was a State legislator, 
so always good to see you. Thank you. 

I want to ask a couple of questions about the recently passed 
Farm Bill. So, first I want to thank you. Secretary Vilsack was in 
front of us, I think, last week. I talked to him about the Senior 
FarmShare Program, and I was extremely pleased that after we 
posed some of our questions about that, the LJSDA announced that 
funding for Maine Senior FarmShare would be released to help 
farmers and seniors connect in time for this growing season. We 
were worried about the inability to do that. 

As you-all know, that is a $50 voucher for seniors to buy food. 
It makes a big difference for the seniors in our State, and we are 
just very happy it is going to proceed. But I was a little troubled 
to learn that the Maine Senior FarmShare program funding will be 
cut by 10 percent compared to last year. It is only $50, and to have 
that cut I guess, due to the sequestration; is a little frustrative. 

Can you explain to us how FNS is coping with the continued bur- 
den of sequestration and the other issues that are coming up 
around that? 

Mr. Concannon. Well, we do have impacts from sequestration in 
several areas. One that comes to mind was we were authorized by 
Congress for about $10 million in school equipment grants, and the 
need for schools are almost limitless to update their cooling or their 
food preparation hardware, and sequestration reduced that amount 
to about $9 million. That is one of the significant areas. And there 
are other impacts in other program areas. But to the specific fact 
of Senior Farmers’ Market is we understand how important it is to 
households and individuals. We just don’t have the funds to be able 
to offset that cut. 
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Ms. PiNGREE. Well, thank you for that. I hope that we can at 
some point restore some of those cuts. These are programs that get 
a minimal amount of funding, and they make a huge difference. I 
didn’t realize that the school equipment grants had been cut, and 
again I would say, kind of leading into my next question, that has 
been a big area of interest to Maine school kitchens. 

I know a lot of communities are hoping to reinstate more of their 
food service programs in schools, and one of the big issues is that 
they often don’t have the equipment anymore, so they need to put 
back in all the things that have somehow disappeared in the 
changes. 


FARM TO SCHOOL PROGRAM 

So, that leads me to my next question about farm-to-school. So, 
again, I am really proud of Maine. We have been doing an amazing 
job in getting locally grown food into our schools. According to the 
USDA farm-to-school census, 85 percent of Maine school districts 
are sourcing food locally, 42 percent of schools have edible school 
gardens, and it has just become a great place for the farming com- 
munity. 

The number of farms is growing in our State. It creates new mar- 
kets, and also our school kids are getting the opportunity of both 
seeing the food in the garden and eating more healthy locally 
grown food, which I think makes a real difference when it comes 
to getting fruits and vegetables in their diet. They feel that much 
closer to the kale or spinach if they see it growing out in the school 
garden. 

So, I am thrilled about the USDA farm-to-school grant program 
that was in the 2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. Again, it is 
a huge assistance to our schools. When I submitted my own bill on 
the Local Farms, Foods and Jobs Act, I thought this was something 
we really had to enhance. 

During the 2 years since the advent of the grant program, I have 
been very proud to see many Maine projects apply for farm-to- 
school grants, but I am always disappointed when I hear how few 
of them are actually funded. It is obvious that $5 million is not 
enough to keep up with the very high funding demand for farm- 
to-school projects, which frankly, I think, would address many of 
the concerns that people have raised earlier about making it easier 
to transition to healthy school lunches. 

So, can you tell me a little bit about the President’s budget re- 
quest and how it supports the farm-to-school program, and I will 
throw this in because I may run out of time. I am also excited 
about the farm-to-school five State pilot project that is in the Farm 
Bill. I think it is an excellent opportunity to connect all school dis- 
tricts. Do you have a plan to select those five States, and what is 
the timeline for that pilot process? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, let me say the farm-to-school is some- 
thing we continue to promote. I have done this, as have Audrey 
and our deputy, as we travel the country both encouraging schools 
to participate. As you noted, many schools, some of the best schools 
around the country, in rural areas or urban areas, even places like 
Iowa pointed out to me that kids now are — they are encountering 
more kids coming to school who really are unfamiliar with where 
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food comes from. They may see those — that corn and soybeans out 
in the field but they may be unaware that it is not the Hy-Vee 
Market, in their case, or Safeway or somebody like that. 

So, we very much encourage it. We encourage school gardens. We 
encourage it as both a way to trigger student interest in knowing 
where food comes from, but also, as you noted, it can often be a 
way to encourage a child to say we grew these apples here in this 
county or whatever the food product might be. 

Now, on the broader question of support. We are working with 
the Agricultural Marketing Service on encouraging and helping 
schools to do more local purchasing as well. And even in the USDA 
Foods arena, where about 20 percent of the foods that end up going 
to schools, they are often local. We say to schools that 80 percent 
of funding that schools use to buy foods can be spent locally. We 
have simplified our regulation so that they are better able to buy 
more locally produced foods, and we consider that a win-win situa- 
tion. Those dollars go back in the local community, they tend to be 
fresh foods or fresh dairy that is going to affect, you know, the stu- 
dents. 

Now, your question on the five States. I am sorry. I got dis- 
tracted for a moment. 

FARM BILL FARM-TO-SCHOOL PILOT PROGRAM 

Ms. PiNGREE. In the Farm Bill, there is a farm-to-school five 
State pilot program, so I’m just wondering about the timeline of 
that and how soon it can be implemented and how you will choose 
the States. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We currently have a request, what is referred 
to as an RFA, out across the country saying tell us who is inter- 
ested in doing this, rather than just putting out a proposal and 
then waiting for a State or some States to show up. We said tell 
us if you have some interest in this before we set out the criteria, 
to get a sense of how much interest there is across the country and 
who might be wanting to come forward to participate in it. We very 
much like these grants for a variety of reasons. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Mr. Chair, Mr. Under Secretary. We 
are hearing from communities in California’s Central Valley that 
the drought is impacting economies and opportunities for work. Ad- 
ditionally, we have heard from Fresno Food Bank that they have 
already distributed their Emergency Food Assistance Program allo- 
cation for the year. With unemployment expected to spike in these 
areas and few farm-generated donations as a result of the drought, 
what options are there for increased emergency food assistance to 
the Valley? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you very much for that question. I am 
very mindful of and concerned with the challenges facing major re- 
gions of California because of the drought. We have been staying 
in contact with the State agencies through our San Francisco office 
throughout this. I know that in The Emergency Food Assistance, 
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TEFAP, Program, as we call it, California is slated to receive about 
$60 million currently for food assistance. 

There will be, I am sure, additional so-called bonus buys or farm 
support buys later in the year, of which California would obviously 
receive some of that. And we are watching what is going on in that 
regard. Because if it comes to a situation where a Stafford Act dec- 
laration is made, where in effect the Secretary — the Governor says 
this is an emergency and it is found to be an emergency, then that 
would trigger the disaster assistance SNAP program, which is 
what we typically have done where we have natural disasters, like 
floods or hurricanes or tornados. 

Mr. Farr. He has declared it. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Has he declared it? So I would expect that that 
is — is that — have we received the appropriate request from the 
State? 

Mr. Valadao. It has been declared for 

Mr. CONCANNON. Pardon? 

Mr. Valadao [continuing]. Probably a couple of months now. 

Voice. There is not individual assistance. The regular program 
is responding currently to the drought and the need to cover that 
through the regular program. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Through the regular program. Okay. 

Voice. Yeah. Yeah. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. The typical response would be through Cal 
Fresh, as it is called in California, the SNAP program. We have 
been working with the State on making sure that people find — who 
are eligible for it can apply for it, but there has not been a declara- 
tion or an invocation of disaster of SNAP up to this point in time? 
No. 


MILK IN THE WIC FOOD PACKAGE 

Mr. Valadao. All right. Well, obviously, from my perspective, I 
think we should find a way to get the water turned back on so peo- 
ple can go back to work, I think that would be the easiest solution. 
But my next question, the dairy industry in California has suffered 
significantly during the past few years. Now with the drought, I 
fear California is losing its foothold in the American dairy industry. 
Representing the largest dairy district in the U.S., and being a 
dairy farmer myself, this question is especially important to me. 
Earlier this month FNS released their updated approved WIC foods 
list. A change in the list is that FNS will now no longer allow 2 
percent milk unless it is prescribed for underweight participants or 
other special circumstances. WIC participants will now need to 
choose from 1 percent or skim, but not 2 percent. This is a pretty 
significant change — currently a pretty overwhelming majority of 
WIC participants buy 2 percent. FNS has issued further guidance 
saying that they will not enforce the change until October 1st. This 
is a pretty short time frame for States, processors and grocers to 
comply. Roughly 20 calories separates 1 percent and 2 percent. 
Why the change? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. The change was made basically to be more con- 
sistent with the dietary guidelines. For example, in the school- 
based programs, the milk is now either nonfat, nonfat in the case 
of chocolate milk or strawberry milk and white milk, and 1 percent 
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in white milk. We made that change in the school-based programs, 
and this is to make it consistent with that based on, again, dietary 
recommendations . 

Mr. Valadao. Who would do the prescribing and who would en- 
force it? 

Mr. CONCANNON. It would be a physician, I would assume, or a 
health clinic saying this child needs — this child needs a higher fat 
content in his or her milk. 

Mr. Valadao. And would the grocery store clerk, as he is ringing 
up groceries, be the one to check out the prescription and approve 
the sale? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. No. They would have to approve that in the 
WIC food package that the family receives. 

Mr. Valadao. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

LIHEAP AND SNAP 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My apologies to Mr. Secretary. 

And Administrator and Mr. Young, we are delighted to see you 
again. And I was — I heard my colleague, Ms. Pingree, speak about 
Secretary Concannon in Maine, and I want to talk about the Ad- 
ministrator in Connecticut. So thank you both very, very much for 
all that you do. 

I want to make a quick statement and then get to my question 
on school meals, because I wasn’t here earlier, but have just heard. 
I would like to just kind of correct the record on what I believe are 
misstatements on the seven States who have come up with the $20 
that is required in a LIHEAP to allow families to access a more 
adequate SNAP enrollment. 

First of all, I would just say bravo to them for doing this. And, 
in fact, yes, they are following the law, but I think what is most 
incredible to find out is that in a March 14th memo to Republican 
members of the House Committee on Agriculture from the majority 
Committee staff, the comment was that CBO arrived at the $8.6 
billion savings estimate by making certain considerations about 
how States would respond to the $20 minimum LIHEAP payment. 
And it further goes on to say that, CBO’s estimate reasons that 
some States would increase their minimum LIHEAP payment to 
$20 at least for a portion of their beneficiaries, thus the decision 
of these States to increase their LIHEAP payment does not affect 
the CBO estimate. 

If anyone read Politico from last Friday, one would have seen 
that — and I quote, “Various media outlets have reported on the an- 
nouncements of these States,” says the memo, a copy of which was 
obtained by Politico. The press reports assume that the changing 
behavior of these States eliminates the savings estimated from the 
reforms included in Section 4006 of the Farm Bill. This is false. 
Fails to recognize CBO considerations included in the savings esti- 
mate. So what we need to do is to get to the facts of this issue. 

SCHOOL MEAL STANDARDS 

Now, let me move, if I can, quickly to school meals. And I think 
it is great that we have seen 90 percent of our schools are meeting 
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the updated nutrition standards for school lunch. Strongly support 
your efforts on the school meal standards. This is an incredible 
achievement, when you consider that only 14 percent of schools 
were meeting the school nutrition standards in 2009 and 2010. I 
just will show my colleagues the chart. There it is: 90 percent of 
our schools are doing something about healthy meals, nutrition, 
nutritious meals for our youngsters today, and that is what the 
goal is all about. 

In connection with this, let me just — and I am going to fire three 
questions if you can just answer them for me. What is USD A doing 
to provide training, technical assistance to the schools to help them 
address the existing challenge? 

I am also a strong believer in the direction that you are going 
on healthier snack foods in your smart snacks efforts. And there 
again, what is USDA doing to ensure schools are prepared for im- 
plementation of smart snack standards? Again, the training and 
technical assistance you are providing for them? And just a com- 
ment here is that youngsters are dealing with improved healthy 
snacks, as I understand it. 

And then a comment on your community eligibility, how it will 
increase school meals and reduce the administrative burden on 
food service operations. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, thank you very much for those questions. 
Let me start by saying the committee, I think, is aware that GAO 
recently released a report that concluded that, while there have 
been challenges in implementing the school lunch standards, school 
meals are healthier and challenges are expected to resolve over 
time as school food service and students suggest. Of note, GAO did 
not recommend scaling back any of the school meal standards. I 
just wanted to mention that. 

We are providing technical assistance to State agencies and to 
schools. We have a fund, a national fund that was set aside to be 
able to use resources, I believe it was $100 million, and there is 
still about $43 million left to provide technical assistance to 
schools. 

As you noted, just over 90 percent of the meals coming through 
right now are meeting the new 6-cents standard, but that is not to 
say we are done or we are through working with schools. 

We have a wonderful contract with a group of behavioral econo- 
mists up at Cornell University, and they have devised something 
called the smarter lunchroom. And when I go out visiting schools — 
I was in an elementary school in Philadelphia about 2 and a half 
weeks ago — I asked the school nutrition director, who was there 
that morning — I was there for school breakfast — are you using any 
of the recommendations from the healthier lunchroom? And she 
said, “Turn around”. And as I turned around facing the food line, 
just sort of like the committee dais here, she said, “See where we 
have located the bowl full of fruit? See the lighting over there? See 
where the milk is placed? The white milk is out front, versus the 
flavored milk behind. These are basic ideas that have been shown 
to increase the consumption of the food.” 

And I did not mention earlier a recent Harvard study 

Ms. DeLauro. Right. 
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Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. That looked at four schools and ex- 
amined plate waste before the new meal standards and after found 
no increase in plate waste. Plate waste is a problem for all Ameri- 
cans. It is a plate waste problem in our own homes. It is a food 
waste problem — food that never leaves the field. It is a problem in 
schools. And we are very conscious of that. We want to — we con- 
tinue to offer technical assistance to schools in that regard, and we 
are very encouraged by what we have seen. 

And as was noted earlier, especially with younger kids, when I 
have been out at schools, I have had some marvelous experiences. 
A little girl in New Orleans noticing as I was getting behind her, 
she said. Sir, if you are not going to finish your broccoli, I will fin- 
ish it for you. And I felt that was a good indication that we are 
winning with younger kids in particular. But we know it is a chal- 
lenge. We know it is a change, so we are not giving up in any way, 
shape or form. 

We have the National Food Service Management Institute that 
is working with schools around the country. We go to all their 
State and national meetings. And we are more than willing, those 
remaining school systems, we are very committed to bring them 
along. As I mentioned earlier in testimony, we have not financially 
penalized a single school in this country, saying you haven’t quite 
done it yet. And 90 percent of the meals now are receiving that 
extra 6 cents based on achieving those new standards. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Nunnelee. 

HEAD AND SNAP 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I understand there has been some discussion about SNAP and 
the new Farm Bill while I was over at another hearing, but I do 
want to follow up on this scheme that several States have enact- 
ment since the enactment of the Farm Bill. The Department says 
that it is appropriate to deliver those SNAP benefits only to those 
households that need them, yet we have got States that have re- 
sponded by meeting this $20 LIHEAP threshold to make sure that 
families are getting food stamps that otherwise wouldn’t qualify. 
Do you believe that this scheme undermines the integrity of the 
program? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. No, I do not. Respectfully, I do not. And what — 
by relying upon the LIHEAP provision, the law didn’t prohibit it. 
It simply said States going forward must spend at least $20 per 
year of LIHEAP funds in order to have a family benefit or be able 
to apply the Standard Utility Allowance. 

The major impact of that provision is not to make families eligi- 
ble for the benefit; it is the amount of the benefit that is affected 
by it. And as I mentioned in earlier testimony, it averages about 
$96 per month per family averaged across the country. 

And we know from food banks — I was in a food — several food 
banks in the last — up in the — meeting with food bank people up in 
Ohio this week, and the — or last week, I should say. And food 
banks are still seeing record numbers of people coming through, to 
church pantries and others. There are a lot of people struggling in 
this country, and I believe States that have elected — under the law, 
they haven’t disregarded the law. We conveyed that law very care- 
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fully to them immediately and said, this law — parts of it kick in on 
the 10th of March. You need to be aware of it, and this is the stat- 
ed language. But I would say — having been a State Commissioner, 
I advised Governors, not just Democratic Governors — and I would 
say. Governor, here is what the legal provision is federally, here is 
what the issues are in this State. What do you want to do? And 
we have seen that six or so, seven Governors have elected to say, 
we are going to spend the $20 because it will produce about $1,000 
over the course of the year in food benefits. 

And that is — if Congress wanted to prohibit that, it should have 
put language in saying you are prohibited from ever doing any- 
thing like this in the future. The language is very clear. It says if 
you spend $20, it triggers the benefit, and States are going to avail 
themselves of that. 

Ms. DeLauro. That is bipartisan as well. 

FRAUD IN SNAP 

Mr. Nunnelee. Reclaiming my time. 

Last year, we talked about a benefit for all. And I pointed out 
that the SNAP applications may not clearly indicate the personal 
liability of an individual involving fraud. I understand these appli- 
cations must include this information in prominent and bold face 
lettering. So since we met last year, have you reviewed the State 
applications to ensure they are in compliance with that provision? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We have indicated to States — I am very con- 
cerned with fraud. The good news is that it is a very small percent 
of the program, but it is a small percentage of a very large pro- 
gram, so I don’t have tolerance for trafficking or misuse of the ben- 
efit. And last week, I spent part of a day with undercover agents 
who work for us attempting to buy items that are unauthorized by 
the SNAP program. We continue to work at it. We have said to 
States we want them to put language prominently on that applica- 
tion to say trafficking or sale of benefits is against the law and 
there are serious penalties. 

Most States, when people apply for a benefit, have some sort of 
an orientation program. That was certainly the case in the States 
in which I oversaw the program. And we want people to be aware, 
this program is there because you meet the qualification, but don’t 
abuse it, because you could end up going to jail. As I mentioned 
in earlier testimony, last year alone, 42,000 persons were penalized 
across the country for — individuals — for misusing the program. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 


SNAP SAVINGS 

Mr. Aderholt. I know the Department was in the process of fin- 
ishing the fiscal year 2015 budget request when the Farm Bill was 
enacted. Given the timing, does your request include CBO-projected 
SNAP savings and program increases from the Farm Bill for fiscal 
year 2015? 

Mr. CONCANNON. My understanding is it does. And it is about — 
the answer is yes, I have just been reminded, but when I looked 
at this material earlier, we are expecting — I should say that the 
number of households on the SNAP program has stabilized over 
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the past year. It has run in that range of 46.5 million to 47 million 
individuals, and we expect that if the economy continues to 
strengthen, to moderate, participation will be reduced. And there 
is an estimated savings in the bill in the SNAP account, and I be- 
lieve it is about $800 million. It is in that range. 

FARM BILL SNAP WORK PILOT PROJECTS 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me switch over to the SNAP work pilots. The 
Farm Bill established a new SNAP work pilot program. It says the 
Department shall carry out up to 10 pilot projects designed to help 
more SNAP participants gain employment, work skills, education 
and training so they may become self-sufficient and transition out 
of SNAP. The goal is for a variety of pilots to be tested that rep- 
resent a balanced approach across the country as well as amongst 
those States that may be more focused on education and training 
and those that are taking a work-first approach. 

Do you know how many pilots FNS is planning to implement this 
year and what the time frame for implementing these programs 
would be? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We are very excited about that provision, that 
$200 million, and it makes it available over a period of several 
years. This year, I believe it is about $10 million or so available. 
And I have spent a fair amount of time over the past year visiting 
State employment and training programs, asking our regions, “Who 
has a great program in your region of the country?” Because I am 
very interested in that from the point of view that, we know that 
work opportunities are not just a source of income, it is part of how 
we define ourselves. 

And we have been consulting with other Federal Agencies, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Education, to say what else can we do to fully maxi- 
mize whatever public funds are being spent in States or at the local 
level around employment and training? So we want to make sure 
that we make the fullest use of these in ways that result in more 
employment placements and sustained placements. 

And, you know, I am mindful of the places that I have visited. 
Washington State in particular, I think, has a very strong program. 
I have seen strong programs in California where some of the coun- 
ties make investments in employment and training programs. I 
have seen them in other — in Arkansas, other parts of the country 
as well. 

So we are very anxious to make sure and we have designated a 
senior manager in the Food and Nutrition Service just to focus on 
employment and training, because it is really important to us. We 
know it is important to Congress. We know it is important to the 
Administration, but we want to fully exploit this in ways that 
make a difference in the lives of people. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, what is the process for ensuring that the 
various approaches of the States are equally represented, such as 
a work-focused approach compared to education and training fo- 
cused? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, we are going to look. We are going to pur- 
sue and try to encourage States that have different approaches in 
this regard, because the desire is to test different models. But at 
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the end of the day — one of the areas that I find lacking in many 
employment and training programs — there aren’t sufficient data at 
the end of the day that show how many people actually got a job, 
and 6 months later, were they still employed? And so metrics or 
measures are really important to us in all of this. And we may end 
up with models that come — different models that come to us from 
different States — but we are going to look at it from the point of 
view of impact: How solid is this proposal going to be in terms of 
impacting and likely to place people in jobs? 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, as you move forward on these pilots, you 
know, I think we would strongly encourage you to ensure that 
there is a balanced approach and that various approaches are test- 
ed, and we appreciate you keeping us updated as you make 
progress on that. 

Mr. Farr. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And I applaud your outreach, because I know in California, only 
53 percent of the eligible folks in California take advantage of the 
SNAP program. So there is a lot out there that could take advan- 
tage had they — if they know more about it and can become eligible. 
And I believe it is about one-third of the senior citizens in America 
who are eligible for TEFAP and other kinds of assistance take ad- 
vantage of them. Most of them feel that, you know, they don’t need 
to take advantage because somebody else needs it more, but they 
in themselves — I mean, I have seen people who have been working 
in our food banks, I have told this story over and over again, be- 
cause I visit them all the time — who are working to distribute the 
food, who for the first time are coming in on the other side. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Right. 

Mr. Farr. People keep saying. Well, you know, I have seen you. 
I say, where have I seen you? And they say, because I used to 
serve, and now I am in an income level where I need to receive. 
And that is happening in America, and it is outrageous in our mod- 
ern times. 


WHITE POTATOES IN FNS FOOD PROGRAMS 

But I would like to shift, because I am really interested in how 
we get the junk food out of our institutional feeding. And it is in- 
teresting, because it seems to me Congress would never order res- 
taurants what to serve, but we do order in the nutritional pro- 
grams what to serve. And how do — and then we — the food industry 
has been very good at being able to sort of package and make it 
simple so that even the people that — ^you know, you talk about food 
left on the plate. A lot of the new stuff, I mean, the fresh vegeta- 
bles and everything, kids aren’t used to eating that, so they leave 
it on the plate, but I think that is changing rapidly because their 
parents are now getting, and PTAs and school boards are now ask- 
ing for the first time about what is being served in the cafeteria, 
not just what is being taught in the classroom, and that is a good 
move. But then comes along Congress and we decide, oh, guess 
what? We ought to order you to have to serve potatoes. 
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Now, you have been serving things based on what nutritional 
science tells you you should be serving. And last year, we put in 
a Bill ordering that you have got to sell — talk a little bit about this. 
This is the first time we have ordered you to have to serve some- 
thing. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well 

Mr. Farr. I mean, don’t we buy enough potatoes in all our food 
programs to satisfy the potatoe industry? Why do they have to ram 
it down our throats? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, first, let me say we are big fans of pota- 
toes, their nutritional value, we know it is very important to the 
American diet. It has a number of aspects, but 

Ms. DeLauro. Actually, it is good with sour cream and butter. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. But what most people may be un- 
aware of, fresh potatoes are the largest single vegetable bought in 
the SNAP program. We spend $1 billion a year — billion with a 
“b” — in the SNAP program purchasing potatoes. And the school 
meals program, the last study we had on school purchases, which 
is about 5 years old now, we are updating that study this year, 
showed that we spent, schools across the country on fresh potatoes, 
again, not the processed potatoes. 

Mr. Farr. Not french fries. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Not french fries, spent $235 million on pota- 
toes. And then the TEFAP, or The Emergency Eood Assistance Pro- 
gram that goes out to food banks across the country, spent about 
$40 million last year. I may be off by $2 million or $3 million. It 
is in the range of $40 million on potatoes. So we expend a consider- 
able amount of money on potatoes. It is a very affordable product. 
It is very important. 

Now, what you are referring to is in the WIG, the Women, In- 
fants, and Children’s program. We did not include potatoes in the 
diet of — recommended diet for WIG, because WIG by design is a 
prescriptive program. It is intended to prescribe the foods that typi- 
cally a pregnant woman, a lactating mom or a very young child, 
has insufficient amounts of in that diet, and potatoes are not one 
of them. So that is where that advocacy comes from, the potato in- 
dustry. 

And I should say, even on that front, in the WIC program, which 
now serves just over half of all the births in the United States, 53 
percent of WIG households participate in the SNAP program, so 
they have ample opportunity through SNAP to buy potatoes, but 
that isn’t all. As Paul Harvey would say, there is more. There are 
vouchers that WIC households have to take to farmers’ markets, 
and with those vouchers, if they so elect, they may purchase pota- 
toes. 

So we don’t have a thing against potatoes. What we have is we 
championed those fruits and vegetables that are missing in a typ- 
ical diet. 

Mr. Earr. But Congress hasn’t before ordered you to have to 
serve any particular commodity or product. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Not that I am — not during my time, but we 
know Congress was sending a message to us in that regard. It was 
attached to a Bill. 
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HEALTHIER DIETS AND HEALTHCARE 

Mr. Farr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate it didn’t come out of 
this Committee. It came out of the full Committee. I mean, we 
didn’t put it in our Bill. It got put in. And I would just like to say 
that, you know, in closing here, that when you were last here, we 
had photographs on this wall, but the Chairman has updated these 
photographs. And we had one on nutrition, a child in a cafeteria 
line, and I think she had pancakes on her plate for lunch. 

Mr. CONCANNON. She did. 

Mr. Farr. Look at the picture we have this year. It is kind of 
over there, over your left shoulder there, and you will see that the 
kids are eating all the stuff that you are recommending they eat. 

And I think that the big battle, and I would love to spend a 
whole hearing on this, is how do we convert — because I think, 
frankly, the big discussion in America is to bring down healthcare 
costs. And bringing down healthcare costs is having people just be 
healthier. And we know that there are certain — just like oil oper- 
ating an engine, that it has got to be based on nutrition and exer- 
cise, that those are two ingredients that are essential for a healthy 
body. And if we are in the biggest massive feeding program — and 
all of our institutional feeding, including our hospitals and our jails 
and our prisons and our schools and everything else and military, 
where you have institutional feeding — that if we could convert all 
of that with our buying power into making sure that everything 
there is nutritious and the American public learns that this is good 
for them and eats it so that we get away from just growing people 
that are going to be sick, and that is where our huge healthcare 
costs are. 

So you are on the frontline, and I think this challenge is going 
to be huge, because the industry is fighting back, just like getting 
Congress to order us to serve potatoes to WIC moms. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

GAO REPORT ON THE WIC PROGRAM 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Speaking of the Women, Infants, and Children program, the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, in 2013, was quite critical of your 
Agency and their efforts to fairly and properly enforce the WIC pro- 
gram. It cited a number of inconsistencies and errors in terms of 
how States apply the standards of the WIC program that has led 
to over 53 percent of children born in this country to start on the 
WIC program and many more than would be eligible under Federal 
law. 

We want to ensure, again, that benefits go to Americans and 
children and women who deserve them the most and ensure that 
the program integrity is upheld, and so the GAO was quite critical 
of FNS and their efforts to administer this program in a fair and 
impartial manner. And it says, over 60 percent of States use in- 
come only within the last 30 days, when the standard for WIC eli- 
gibility is annual household income. And States also allow only the 
income of the mother and child to be counted, instead of the income 
of every member of the household, which is standard. Many States 
have increased their eligibility thresholds beyond the 185 percent 
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of the Federal poverty level that the WIC program sets as the max- 
imum threshold for eligibility. Apparently FNS for some years now 
has been collecting reports of State and local WIC agencies’ compli- 
ance with Federal WIC policy, including income eligibility deter- 
minations, yet the GAO study finds that FNS has never examined 
these reports for State and local WIC agencies’ compliance with 
Federal regulations, despite over one-third of the States having 
problems in this area, and that the last time FNS provided guid- 
ance to the States on income eligibility determination was in 1999. 

How can FNS be assured of the integrity of the WIC program 
when it does not monitor State and local WIC agencies’ compliance 
with Federal policies? So I would like to know, sir, what does FNS 
intend to do, what has it done with these reports, and how has it 
increased technical assistance and training to the States on income 
eligibility determinations, and what specifically will be included in 
eligibility determination guidelines for the States? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, thank you very much for the question. 
And that was a report from GAO we took most seriously, and 
agreed with a number of the findings of that report and issued re- 
quirements in April of 2013 that said all States must be fully in 
compliance of a common way to assess the income eligibility by Oc- 
tober 2013. 

Furthermore, we required all of our seven regional offices across 
the country to go into every single State last year and do a man- 
agement evaluation of the WIC program. That was in part prompt- 
ed by the experience we had in two States, one California, one 
Georgia, where there were issues in the WIC program around ven- 
dor management. And furthermore, I should say that, as a result 
of the 2014 budget we are operating under right now, we have 
stood up — we have created a WIC integrity program just focused on 
WIC. Because I came to realize that it is a tremendous program 
in terms of its preventive health aspects, but we needed to pay very 
strong attention to both the program integrity side on the con- 
sumer eligibility side, but also once people were in the program, to 
make sure that, one. States were fully adhering to the require- 
ments of the FNS. And I can say we are doing annual — we did an- 
nual management reviews, which normally would have occurred 
once every 3 or 4 years. Every single WIC agency across the coun- 
try, every State agency was reviewed. They are now in compliance 
with that, so it is commonly — you wouldn’t have one State consid- 
ering your income in a different way than the next State over. 

Mr. Yoder. And so what have been the results, then, in terms 
of eligibility? Do you have numbers that show this has been suc- 
cessful in your efforts to respond to this report? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, we know that States are complying with 
it. The eligibility side is, in part, a function of what goes on, one, 
how many births there are in the United States, and then, two, 
how many people’s incomes fall below 185 percent of the eligibility. 

Mr. Yoder. I mean, sir, in terms of the application of the prob- 
lem that 

Mr. CONCANNON. The common standards? 

Mr. Yoder [continuing]. The GAO found in the report that States 
were going beyond the Federal standard, which would obviously 
disturb everyone on this Committee, and obviously, it disturbed 
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you as well, sir. Has that been — so I know you said you have been 
reviewing that. Has that been fixed, then 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Yoder [continuing]. And what has been the net result of 
that? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. The net result of that is that all States have 
to comply with a common application process no later than October 
of 2013. So that is already in effect right now. And those States are 
being reviewed now through management evaluations annually. 
Every State WIG agency last year was subjected to a management 
evaluation on all of our policies around — particularly around how 
they were managing their vendor issues and how they were adher- 
ing to Federal requirements in WIG. 

Mr. Yoder. Any reports or any sort of data or information that 
would give us some comfort to know that this has been resolved, 
that the GAO report has been properly responded to would be use- 
ful for us to ensure that we have done our fiduciary duty in making 
sure that that report was responded to, because I think every- 
body — 

Mr. Goncannon. Yeah. 

Mr. Yoder [continuing]. Was disturbed by that. So appreciate 
that. 

Mr. Goncannon. We will be happy to provide it to you. 

[The information follows:] 

WIC Income Eligibility 

The Policy we issued effective in all States as of October 1, 2013, clarifies the De- 
partment’s recommendation that current income be defined as income received by 
the household within the past 30 days. FNS has reinforced implementation of this 
policy with seven regional webinars. As a general rule, no State is using more than 
30 days to define current income. USDA Policy implementation is validated during 
Federal on-site management evaluations and through USDA reviews of the annual 
plan of operations submitted by the State. I will be happy to provide a briefing to 
provide more detail about our WIC oversight efforts to ensure consistent income eli- 
gibility determination across WIC States and localities. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you very. 

Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

veterans’ participation in FNS PROGRAMS 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

I want to change the script a little bit toward veterans’ hunger. 
I know that FNS has continued to work very hard to make sure 
that our veterans and their families are made aware of potential 
benefits available to them, particularly since less than 1 percent of 
all of the SNAP programs and other nutrition benefits go to vet- 
erans. 

As you know, there has been a real expressed concern on the 
part of some in Gongress, and I am not necessarily in that group, 
that the FNS not engage in, quote, “promotion” of SNAP, WIG, 
school nutrition and other programs which are available to families 
or individuals who qualify. 

How would you characterize the Agency’s current activities tar- 
geting our veterans population and our military families? And do 
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you believe that you are, quote, “promoting,” or should I say ade- 
quately educating the availability of SNAP and WIC benefits? 

In Georgia, it has been estimated that less than 75 percent of 
Georgians who are eligible to participate in SNAP actually receive 
benefits. 

How many veterans, including their families, do you estimate 
might be qualified for SNAP and WIC benefits but are not cur- 
rently receiving those benefits? And shouldn’t we be doing every- 
thing possible to proactively reach out to the men and women who 
serve our Nation and who do so much for us but yet are, particu- 
larly the lower ranks, are underpaid? And I say that and ask this 
question wearing another hat as co-chair of the Congressional Mili- 
tary Family Caucus. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. Let me start by addressing the veteran 
participation in the program, our estimate is 1.6 million veterans 
participate in the SNAP program, including, you know, active duty 
veterans, national guard vets, so there is a significant enrollment 
of veterans in the SNAP program particularly. I don’t have the 
numbers on WIC, but we can certainly look for those, but SNAP 
in particular. 

[The information follows:] 

Veterans’ Participation in FNS Programs 

U.S. Census data from 2010-2012 shows that 1.6 million (or about 7 percent of) 
veterans, and 250,000 (about 9 percent of) Reservists and National Guard members, 
receive SNAP. 

Available data on the military status of WIC participants does not support a reli- 
able estimate of the number of veterans that participate in WIC. 

SNAP PARTICIPATION RATES 

And I think your question is, I am sure, partly influenced by the 
Farm Bill that just passed which laid down some parameters in 
terms of the advertising or limitations on the advertising of SNAP 
and have said you can’t advertise SNAP on television; you can’t ad- 
vertise it on the radio. I think that was in response to a media arti- 
cle that appeared here in the Washington area back a few months 
ago. 

We have apprised States of those requirements that are in the 
law. But our approach — and we are now serving, I should say, 
across the country between 79 and 80 percent of the eligibles who 
meet the qualifications for SNAP — citizenship, legal residency, in- 
come eligibility — 79 percent of those eligibles at a time when more 
people are eligible because of what is going on in the economy. 
That reflects work in States that are red States, blue States, right 
across the country. So we are serving a much higher percentage of 
eligibles than was certainly true of the many years that I served 
as a State director in different States. 

Now, going forward, there are three groups of people in the U.S. 
that are typically eligible for the program who are underserved by 
it. Senior citizens, already referenced. About a third of the seniors 
in the country who qualify income-wise for the SNAP program ac- 
tually receive it. 

The second group of people that are eligible underserved are peo- 
ple who are working, because many people who are working as- 
sume that, because I am working, I am not eligible. Yet we now 
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have the highest percentage of people with earnings, as I men- 
tioned in my testimony, in the SNAP program in its history. About 
41 percent of individuals live in households where at least one of 
the adults is in the workforce, but they are getting part-time work. 
For example, there was a story here in the Washington Post of a 
woman working in a nursing home down in Tennessee but only get- 
ting 20 hours a week and making $9 an hour. That is not uncom- 
mon for those folks to, one, not realize they would be eligible. So 
that is the second group. 

And the third group are Latinos; in part language, in part under- 
standing, are they eligible or not? 

So our approach, as defined in the law, is we want people to be 
able to make an informed decision. I am not going to try to per- 
suade you to apply for the SNAP program, but I am going to edu- 
cate you by saying, these are the eligibility criteria, and you may 
be eligible for the program. And if I am that senior citizen and — 
I say to that senior who says to me, “Well, you know, I know the 
program would help me, but I am afraid that if I receive it, it will 
displace a person who needs the help more than I”, I am going to 
say to that person, “No, you can be assured that if you make that 
decision, it is your decision, it will not displace someone else.” That 
is what I call an informed decision. 

That is what we are urging States to do. That is our policy to 
the States. Help people make an informed decision, but you 
shouldn’t be twisting their arm. You shouldn’t be saying you should 
or shouldn’t do this as long as they meet the eligibility criteria. 
That is what I would say in the case of Georgia, where 75 per- 
cent — that is close to the national average, is 75 percent of the eli- 
gibles are receiving the benefit. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Nunnelee. 

HEALTHY FOOD IN THE USDA CAFETERIA 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Concannon, it is almost lunchtime. If I were to go to the 
USDA cafeteria right now 

Mr. Concannon. Yes. 

Mr. Nunnelee [continuing]. Would the lunch that would be on 
the menu there meet the requirements that we have on schools? 

Mr. Concannon. You could easily — ^because the USDA cafeteria 
has been considerably upgraded in terms of the food quality in the 
last year or so. There is lower sodium in the meals, lower trans 
fats; you can’t buy doughnuts there anymore. It is a considerably 
healthier cafeteria. Now, there are many, many choices, I mean, 
because there are not only the several thousand people who work 
in those buildings, but the public, it is one of the most commonly 
used by visitors to D.C. But it is a much healthier set of standards 
than was true in the past. 

Ms. Rowe. And we are very pleased. 

Mr. Farr. Better than our food, by the way. 

Mr. Concannon. I haven’t tried it up here. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 
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ACCESS TO HEALTHY FOOD 

Ms. PiNGREE. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you again for all your testimony today. 

And I just want to talk about one more thing. A lot of my col- 
leagues have been concerned about SNAP eligibility and LIHEAP 
questions, and you know, I do appreciate the need to make sure 
that we limit the fraud in the program. And I think you all work 
extremely hard to make sure that happens and that States imple- 
ment these programs in the right way. 

I personally have a lot of concerns that we don’t fund SNAP at 
the level it should be funded and was deeply disturbed by the cuts 
in the Farm Bill that limited the resources available to help this 
program, particularly in our State, where I think there are a lot 
of, as you said, seniors and others who don’t receive the program 
now, and it is very critical for particularly those people who go to 
work every day and don’t have enough money to put food on the 
table. 

So my concern with that is that we need to be interested in ways 
that we can make sure with the resources you have available that 
we are reaching as many hungry people as possible. And I appre- 
ciate your approach to the outreach. I am very grateful for the 
SNAP education programs as well as those programs that are now 
in the new Farm Bill and have been started, some of them before 
this, that stretch the SNAP dollar and make it go further when 
people buy healthier food from farmers. So I just want to ask about 
a few of those programs and their implementation. 

The new Farm Bill includes the authorization for some of these 
critical programs. One is a program that provides Electronic Bene- 
fits Transfer — EBT — terminals to every farmers’ market, a provi- 
sion that ensures that community-supported agriculture — CSA’s — 
can be accessed by SNAP recipients, funding for a program that 
will provide two-for-one, Double-Up Bucks to make the purchase of 
fresh produce at farmers’ markets more affordable for SNAP bene- 
ficiaries. And I see Gus Schumacher in the room, who has been 
working on this I know for a very long time. So, I am very enthusi- 
astic about these programs. 

Again, they help people access more healthy foods. We have seen 
an increase in the number of farmers in our State, and part of it 
is because they are finding more markets for their farm produce, 
and a lot of it is locally. We are the Agriculture Subcommittee, and 
this, I think, is a win-win benefit. 

EBT TERMINALS IN FARMERS’ MARKETS 

So I just want to hear a little bit more about the process of im- 
plementation of the EBT terminals for SNAP and WIG and farm- 
ers’ markets, what challenges do you anticipate, and does the 
President’s budget request for funding help ease some of the imple- 
mentation issues that may come up in implementing these pro- 
grams? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. Thank you very much. Let me start with 
farmers’ markets. There are now an estimated 8,200 farmers’ mar- 
kets across the U.S. When I look back at the year 2000, where 
there were only several thousand farmers’ markets, there has been 
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a huge expansion of farmers’ markets right across the country, and 
aptly so. We are very keen on them for two reasons: One, they typi- 
cally have fresh, locally grown foods, less processed food, and it 
puts dollars back into the local economy. Now, we have had an on- 
going effort to enroll more farmers’ markets in the SNAP program 
so that they can redeem benefits, and the latest count we have is 
4,200 of the 8,200 or so farmers’ markets and farm stands can proc- 
ess benefits. 

We have a contract currently underway with the Farmers’ Mar- 
kets Coalition intended to do more missionary work, I call it, with 
farmers’ markets. Farmers, growers — some of them can be quite 
independent. They remind me of fishermen in my part of the world. 
And so we want them to know of the value of being able to provide 
their produce, benefits or dairy, whatever it might be in local farm- 
ers’ markets, so we are very much on that. 

We are very much on the issue of aiding and helping farmers’ 
markets obtain the necessary technology to be able to participate. 
And I am pleased to say both the technology is really improving 
rapidly, and it is a lot less expensive than some of the earlier de- 
vices that we were purchasing for farmers’ markets. 

And you asked about the $100 million that is in the Farm Bill, 
about which we are very excited, because it is intended to stimu- 
late more healthy eating across the country. You know, without 
question, I believe it is going to impact farmers’ markets, but it 
isn’t limited to farmers’ markets. And we are going to work with 
the — already committed — are working with the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the National Institute of Food and Agri- 
culture — NIFA — in another part of the USDA, that has more expe- 
rience with competitive grants than is true of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Service, so that when people apply for these grants, there will 
be a consistent way to process them and to make sure that they 
are done timely. 

And, finally, your question on Community Supported Agri- 
culture — CSAs. Up to this point in time, our policy has been a CSA, 
if it is a not-for-profit, a household can use 2 weeks of their SNAP 
benefits to pay for CSA foods. The Farm Bill has said you may do 
the same, in effect, with for-profit CSAs, and we intend to have 
that provision effective for this growing season later. 

Now, there are more elements about CSAs that are going to re- 
quire regulation, so that is going to be longer, but immediately this 
summer, CSAs will be able to — individuals on SNAP will be able 
to use up to 2 weeks of their benefits, whether it is a not-for-profit 
or a for-profit. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

SNAP PROGRAM INTEGRITY 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish Mr. Yoder had stayed for a moment. I think I just want 
to make this one comment about program integrity, where there 
really is emphasis here. 

I am going to quote my colleague, who is the Ranking Member 
on the Agriculture authorizing Committee, that is Mr. Peterson, 
who last April said, “There is less fraud in food stamps than in any 
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government program. There is five times as much fraud in crop in- 
surance than in food stamps.” 

I just point to the Crop Insurance Program, and I wish we could 
have a hearing just on the Crop Insurance Program and talk about 
program integrity. We indirectly subsidize, on average, 62 percent 
of farmers’ crop insurance premiums. We reimburse insurance com- 
panies for 100 percent of their administrative and operating ex- 
penses. We adjust premiums in order to produce a 14 percent re- 
turn for crop insurance companies. We take the riskiest crop insur- 
ance policies off the companies’ books. 

I would just say that — and there are no income threshold guide- 
lines, asset tests, or anything else applied to that program. We 
would be well to look at fraud, waste and abuse in that program 
versus a food program. 


WIG FOOD PACKAGE 

Let me talk about WIC, if I might, for a moment. Can you give 
the Committee assurances that USDA will stand firm in protecting 
the scientific integrity of the WIC food packages? And this can be 
yes or no. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. 

I would like to have unanimous consent to enter into the record 
a letter that comes from the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics, National WIC Association, 
March of Dimes, Public Health Institutes, Center for the Science 
in the Public Interest, Bread for the World, and several others, 
where they have urged the Congress to oppose any effort to include 
language or policy riders in the 2015 Agriculture Appropriations 
Bill that would dictate the content of the WIC program. 

I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. Aderholt. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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21 March 2014 

The Hon. Tom Vitsock 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Jamie L. Whitten Federal Building 
1 400 Independence Avenue, SW 
Room 200-A 
Washington, DC 20250 

Dear Secretary Vllsack: 

We write to express our gratitude for the release of the Final Rule on Revisions to the WIC Food Packages, 
for the exciting changes included in the Final Rule, and for your courage in standing firm in basing the food 
package on science. We also applaud your intention to jump-start the next review of the WIC food 
package so that lingering questions posed by the potato industry can be resolved. Nevertheless, we 
remain tremendously concerned obout ramped up Congressional efforts to intervene in the process of 
determining what foods are provided by the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children (WIC). 

We oppose any effort to include language in any legislation that would dictate the content of the WiC 
food package or require the inclusion of fresh white potatoes in the WIC food packages. Such a provision 
would override the sound scientific judgment of our nation’s leading nutrition science experts who spent 
years studying whot foods should be included In the WIC food package. Efforts to change the WiC food 
package because of pressure from the potato industry, or any food industry group for thot matter, 
jeopardize WIC's effectiveness. Repeated efforts to include language in the FY 2013 and FY 201 4 
Agriculture Appropriations bills and the FARMM Bill were ultimately rejected. Still, potato industry supporters 
persist. 

WiC is regarded as one of the most successful of all federal programs with a 72% public approval rating.’ A 
significant body of reseorch has consistently found that WIC contributes to healthier birth outcomes and 
improved nutrition, while reducing our nation's health care costs. An important reason for WIC’s success is 
that the program provides a science-based food package to supplement and enhonce the diets of 
women ond young children, providing only foods that tend to be missing from their diets. 


Melman Group, American Viewpoint, Biportisan PuWic Opinion Poll. November 2011. 
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As you know, it took over eight years to complete USDA's rigorous, science-based process to evaluate 
what changes should be made to the WIC food packages with the help of the institute of Medicine (lOM). 
Among the lOM's 2005 recommendations to USDA was to provide vouchers that would enable WIC 
participants to purchase a voriety of fruits and vegetables. The lOM did not include white potatoes as one 
of the vegetables that WIC participants could purchase through the program because white potatoes are 
the most widely consumed vegetable and WIC participants already consume them in recommended 
amounts. Thus, WiC participants' diets do not need to be supplemented with additional potatoes. USDA's 
final regulations, published this month, closely adhere to the lOM recommendations and are strongly 
supported by nutrition and health experts. 

The potato industry argues that the 20t0 Dietary Guidelines far Americans (DGA) have increased the 
number of recommended cups of starchy vegetables from the 2005 DGA and suggests that the USDA 
update the WIC food package regulations to reflect the change. The appropriate way to ensure that the 
WiC food package remains science-based is to engage the lOM to conduct another review of the latest 
nutrition science, including consumption data. We applaud you for taking that step by jump-starting the 
next review of the WiC food package. We know that you appreciate WiC's supplemental nature, providing 
the key nutrients that nutrition scientists have determined are lacking in the diets of low-income families. 

WIC does not, nor is it intended to, provide a full market basket of foods. Potatoes have never been 
included In the WiC food package, and WIC families are not prevented or discouraged from purchasing 
potatoes with their own resources or other federal nutrition benefits. In fact, we appreciate the 
commitment in the Final Rule to nutrition education that continues "to include white potatoes as a healthy 
source of nutrients and an important part of a healthful diet." 

We urge you In the strongest possible terms to reject any effort to introduce political, non-science-based 
elements into the composition of WIC food packages. We urge you to stay the course and continue to 
depend on the sound scientific expert recommendotions of the institute of Medicine when considering 
changes to the WIC food packages. Millions of WIC mothers and young children are depending upon you. 

If we may provide further information, pieose contact Martelle Esposito with the National WIC Association 
at mesposito@nwica.org or 202.232.5492. 


Kind Regards, 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

American Public Health Association 

Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 

Bread for the World 

Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 

Center for Science in the Public interest 

First Focus Campaign for Children 

Food Research and Action Center 

March of Dimes 

National WIC Association 

Public Health Institute 
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WIC FRAUD 


Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

You have addressed — and I think there is a yes to these ques- 
tions about vendor fraud, and you have talked about Georgia. 
There was a problem in California. And you believe you have got 
these under control, these efforts? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

EBT IMPLEMENTATION IN WIC 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. EBT implementation will provide 
States the critical tools necessary to prevent these vendor fraud 
challenges in the future? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. EBT for WIC, yes, indeed. Yes. 

breastfeeding peer counselors 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to try to move quickly on some other 
things here. WIC’s Breastfeeding Peer Counselor Program, how did 
it fair under sequestration? Does USDA see this element as a pro- 
gram providing — does it see it as a return on investment? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is a fabulous program, and I am pleased to 
report for the first time in the history of the WIC program, we have 
more moms who are breastfeeding than are using infant formula. 

ADEQUACY OF SNAP BENEFITS 

Ms. DeLauro. Briefly, about the low-cost meal plan versus the 
thrifty meal plan for SNAP beneficiaries and the data that sug- 
gests that the health benefits and long-term medical costs are mov- 
ing toward the low-cost meal plan. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I 

Ms. DeLauro. Should we be moving in the direction of the low- 
cost plan versus the thrifty plan? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It would require considerable additional re- 
sources is the biggest challenge there. 

Ms. DeLauro. What can you tell us about research and what ac- 
tions are underway at USDA to remedy the inadequacy of SNAP 
benefits? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well 

Ms. DeLauro. Institute of Medicine (lOM) came out with infor- 
mation that said the — documenting inadequacy of SNAP benefits 
and that is — in looking at more research. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We are considering recommendations on ways 
to improve the adequacy of benefits for people in the SNAP pro- 
gram. Right now, they are based on the Thrifty Food Plan that is 
updated annually based on the cost of food, and we are looking at 
a variety of ways, but, again, we are very mindful of any changes 
in this regard, because of the significant population that depends 
upon the program would have significant budget impact. 

SCHOOL breakfast PARTICIPATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Your opinion about mandating or providing incen- 
tives to schools to increase serving of alternative breakfast to in- 
crease participation? 
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Mr. CONCANNON. I don’t have an opinion on that, I mean, di- 
rectly on that. I can tell you that breakfast participation has in- 
creased tremendously. In October of 2010, there were 10.6 million 
children receiving breakfast at school. In November of 2013, there 
were 13.6 million children having breakfast. So the rate of break- 
fast participation has increased most significantly over the past few 
years, and I believe the community eligibility option will have a 
significant impact on breakfast participation as well as what we 
are seeing in more and more schools, the practice of breakfast in 
the classroom. Where I sat in a school out in Anne Arundel County, 
where a child — the teacher said, open your — they had boxes that 
were — or Ziploc bags with their breakfast brought in. And the 
teacher said, “When you are finished eating, open your reader.” It 
was done very quietly. But teachers have become the biggest cham- 
pions for it. Fewer kids missing school. There is research that 
shows breakfast and school attendance is stronger. Fewer kids 
going to the nurse’s station. Fewer kids falling asleep. You know, 
kids learn better. 


COMMUNITY ELIGIBILITY 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, if I may, maybe it can only be for 
the record, because you referenced community eligibility, and I 
mentioned that in the first go-round of how we believe that that 
might be able to increase participation. So it is your sense that 
this — moving in that direction. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we can talk further at another time about 
how that would work and how we would move in that direction. 
Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Before we conclude, I believe Mr. Farr’s got an- 
other question. 

REDESIGNING THE NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr. I would like to ask Ms. Rowe if it would be possible 
to help frame some language that we might use as report language 
on how you think the way we could ask you to essentially rec- 
ommend how to redesign the administration of our programs, put- 
ting them under essentially two categories. The idea of community 
feeding, I mean, there may be a better way of summarizing this, 
like the WIC program, TEFAP and the SNAP program, and then 
the schools and institutions of how we may be able to look at that. 

Someday, Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting to get the mili- 
tary in here and a lot of the first responders, because I know when 
I was on the fire lines, they don’t allow the people in fire lines to 
have any of the soda pops with caffeine in them, because it is a 
dehydrator, and the last thing you want to do is get dehydrated 
when you are out in the boonies fighting a fire. So they have really 
got — they have nutritionists actually at the fire camps. I think 
some of our other Federal institutions may be even ahead of where 
we are in our programs. It would be nice to see what they are also 
doing. 

So anyway, the idea of — I think that if we are going to admin- 
ister these programs and look at these incredible administrative 
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costs and error rates and things like that, that there has got to he 
a smarter business way of doing this, of consolidating or collabo- 
rating better, and if you could suggest some language that we 
might throw back at you to report back to us, I would appreciate 
that. 

[The information from USD A follows:] 

Redesigning the Nutrition Assistance Programs 

FNS shares your interest in ensuring that nutrition assistance programs can be 
run as efficiently as possible and avoid overlap and duplication. The programs are 
designed to work together. SNAP, and related block grants that serve Americans in 
some U.S. territories, provide basic assistance to meet the general food needs of low- 
income people. These are augmented by special assistance programs that either pro- 
vide benefits to specific groups in special settings, such as schools, child care homes 
and centers, Indian reservations, and emergency feeding organizations, or offer ben- 
efits that meet particular nutrition needs, such as WIC and the farmer’s market nu- 
trition programs. As part of program delivery, we provide USDA Foods assistance 
that can be used to support the operations of other programs with nutritious, Amer- 
ican-grown foods. 

Because almost every program operates through partnerships with State and local 
organizations, the diverse structure of nutrition assistance allows us to tailor poli- 
cies and program standards to best align with the needs of these partner organiza- 
tions. 


PROMOTING HEALTHIER DIETS 

And then, lastly, I would also be interested in what your biggest 
struggle is in trying to convince kids to eat a healthier meal. I 
mean, I watch it with my own grandchildren. Things that they are 
exposed to were never on the shelves when I was a kid, so I never 
had that option. And I think that is the huge struggle, is to take 
this cultural shift. You know, everybody — it is really difficult. Ev- 
erybody talks about diets, and the diet industry and the adver- 
tising in diets is a huge, multibillion dollar industry, and yet no- 
body is able to stay on a diet. So how do — what we are trying to 
do is get America to essentially, as a Nation, adopt a new dietary 
practice that is essentially the old traditional way in which every- 
thing was grown locally and processed locally. And I am just curi- 
ous as to how you might think we might be able to address the 
budget this year to get a better bang for our buck. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, just before I get to the budget question, 
I saw something when I was in Iowa a couple of weeks ago that 
I have been giving a lot of thought to. I was at a large grocery 
chain that is headquartered there but serves Midwestern States, 
eight of those States, and they have 235 stores in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa. They now employ 206 reg- 
istered dieticians, 206. And I was in their flagship store where they 
have two full-time dieticians whose job it is to have a — they had 
a bar there, basically, a little kitchenette where they prepared 
easy-to-prepare meals that are healthier but were available to peo- 
ple. And they were encouraging medical practices in the area — 
when you identify somebody with high blood pressure, with diabe- 
tes or heading in that direction — send them over to our store, and 
we will take them through and point out to them, this is the kind 
of food that they ought to be eating. So they said — and I spoke to 
the Vice President, who said, we see our future as the dieticians 
in stores being as important as the pharmacist you see in stores. 
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So I think the fact that — and this is occurring up in New Eng- 
land up in the Hannaford chain, where they are much more fo- 
cused on various ways of putting on shelf tags. For example, they 
use a star system in New England; they use 9ie NuVal system out 
in the Midwest, where you can look at the tag and get a score, how 
healthy is this food. And I think we are heading in that direction — 
because those progressive chains recognize it is in their interests 
to keep their customer base healthy and coming back there. And 
I think we are going to see many changes that way, in addition to 
the government programs. I mean, it really has to be much more 
broadly proposed and influenced than just what we can do at the 
USDA, to be sure. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your patience. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN USDA AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, thank you for being here, Ms. Rowe, Mr. 
Concannon, and of course, Mr. Young. 

I do want to close with one thing. There is a growing concern 
about the increased trend of lack of communication between the 
Department, FNS, and this Subcommittee. Too often we are hear- 
ing about FNS decisions from outside groups. 

For example, we learned that the WIC moratorium in Georgia 
has been lifted but we have had no communication from FNS on 
this decision, even though there have been Members on both sides 
of the aisle that have been interested in this issue. 

I am also concerned that this Subcommittee was not consulted 
before deciding the increased benefits to WIC participants as part 
of the WIC food package final order. Our Subcommittee provides 
100 percent of the WIC program funding. The least FNS could have 
done is to talk to us before making that decision, and that would 
certainly impact our ability to fund the various programs within 
our Bill. 

There should be no uncertainty on the oversight responsibility of 
this Subcommittee and the need for your Agency to inform us of 
critical matters in a timely fashion. 

Let me just, in closing, ask what can we do to ensure better com- 
munication between FNS and our Subcommittee here on Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Concannon. I appreciate your raising that issue with us, 
and we will redouble our efforts to make sure we are keeping you 
informed. I know there are several subjects at the hearing today 
that were raised that we will follow up with you to let you know 
what we are doing. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Ms. Rowe. We do let Members know when we are taking an ac- 
tion in their jurisdiction, such as Georgia and other jurisdictions if 
there is a particular issue, but we can do a better job of making 
sure the full Committee is aware. 

Mr. Aderholt. Yeah. It would be helpful. Like I said, there is 
concern about that lack of communication and so — and can be 
sometimes frustrating, so I hope we can work together on that. 

And thank you for being here today, and the Committee is ad- 
journed. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD, NUTRITION, AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 25, 2014 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT ADERHOLT 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program {SNAP) 

LIHEAP and SNAP 

Mr. Aderholt: We have all seen the news articles citing that a number 
of states plan to circumvent the intent of Congress to close the loophole 
between LIHEAP and SNAP. 

a. Is the Department reviewing state actions in response to the farm bill to 
see how LIHEAP funds are being used in connection with SNAP in the 16 
states that used the heat and eat practice? 

b. Do you have a process in place to certify that the states that are 
creating S20 LIHEAP payments only give such payments to households with 
legitimate energy expenses that would qualify them for the SNAP utility 
allowance? 

c. Are you working with HHS to ensure Congressional intent is followed? Are 
you confident in their oversight and review of each state's LIHEAP program 
to ensure consistency with the new farm bill rules? 

d. Is it sufficient for you to follow HHS's review of LIHEAP programs or will 
you do more? 

Response: USDA has been actively reviewing State actions in response to 
the changes made by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (the Act) to the 
relationship between SNAP and LIHEAP. The USDA has exercised the Department's 
full authority to ensure that the new provision is implemented correctly, 
consistently, and in a manner that follows the intent of the law. The Act's 
legislative changes refined the link between a household's receipt of LIHEAP 
assistance and its eligibility for the SNAP heating or cooling standard 
utility allowance by requiring that the LIHEAP payment exceed $20 annually 
and have been received in the current or immediately preceding 12 months. 
Since these changes were designed to primarily impact the 17 States that had 
implemented nominal LIHEAP payments, USDA has worked closely with the 17 
States in providing detailed implementation guidance, policy clarifications, 
and technical assistance. USDA has encouraged these States move forward with 
implementation in a manner that follows the intent of the law. In order to 
monitor each State's compliance and quickly address potential challenges, 

USDA has solicited regular progress reports and will continue these efforts 
moving forward. 

As you are aware, LIHEAP is a State-administered program under the 
Federal oversight of the Department of Health and Human Services {HHS). 

States have the authority to determine how to use their LIHEAP funding, in 
accordance with that program's requirements. LIHEAP is not administered or 
funded by the USDA and USDA does not have the authority to regulate State's 
administration of LIHEAP. USDA has consulted with HHS in order to ensure 
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mutual understanding of the new requirements that now govern the SNAP/LIHEAP 
link. 


SNAP Work Pilots 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill establishes a new SNAP work pilot program. 
The Department shall carry out up to 10 pilot projects designed to help more 
SNAP participants gain employment,- work skills, education and training so 
that they may become self-sufficient and transition out of SNAP. The goal is 
for a variety of pilots to be tested that represent a balanced approach 
across the country as well as amongst those states that may be more focused 
on "education and training" and those that are taking a "work first" 
approach . 

a. How many pilots is FNS planning to implement this year, and what is the 
timeframe for implementation? 

b. What will be the process for ensuring that the various approaches of the 
States are equally represented such as the work-focused approach compared 
to education and training focused? 

Response: SNAP helps eligible low-income families put healthy food on 

the table. It also provides critical and needed employment and training 
(E&T) programs so that recipients can gain and retain meaningful employment. 
The SNAP E&T pilots established by the Farm Bill give FNS and States the 
chance to build on existing SNAP E&T programs and test some new approaches in 
order to determine the most effective ways to help SNAP recipients move 
toward self-sufficiency. 

States interested in operating an E&T pilot project must submit an 
application by November 24, 2014. The Department has worked to increase 
awareness of this funding opportunity. We have reached out to State agencies 
directly to encourage a wide variety of strategies and approaches and we 
hosted a webinar on September 24, 2014, to explain the requirements and 
expectations for pilot projects. We have also coordinated with other Federal 
agencies, such as the Departments of Labor, Education, and Health and Human 
Services, and with workforce development experts to reach entities that might 
partner with State SNAP agencies in operating pilot projects. FNS expects to 
award funding for up to 10 pilots in February 2015. Projects will operate 
for up to three years, beginning in October of 2015. 

FNS released a solicitation seeking a contractor to independently 
evaluate each pilot project. Proposals are due on October 14 and FNS plans 
to have this contract in place in advance of the selection of pilot 
proposals. The evaluation contractor will help ensure projects support 
rigorous study designs and methods necessary to provide credible and clear 
answers to the question of what works in moving SNAP recipients toward self- 
sufficiency. 

FNS will ensure, to the extent possible, that pilot projects test the 
range of strategies outlined in the Farm Bill. This includes strategies that 
target SNAP participants with low skills, operate in both urban and rural 
communities, provide education and training activities or opportunities for 
rapid attachment to employment, and require mandatory or allow voluntary 
participation in work activities- 
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SNAP Advertising 

Mr. Aderholt: When Secretary Vilsack testified, there was some 
discussion between the farm bill's statutory prohibition on SNAP advertising 
and outreach as compared to what the Department views as SNAP program 
education . 

a. Can you give us some background information and examples as to what was 
occurring that facilitated Congress approving this change? 

b. Can you provide us with specific examples of the activities that are 
prohibited by the farm bill as well as the activities that the Department 
might be continuing in what was referred to as "education"? 

Response: SNAP is the nation's nutrition safety net for low-income 

families. USDA is committed to ensuring SNAP fulfills this mission by using 
Federal dollars appropriately and efficiently. The USDA takes seriously our 
responsibility to hold States accountable to SNAP eligibility criteria 
provided in the Food and Nutrition Act, ensuring that only eligible 
households receive benefits. 

Allowable outreach activities help ensure that potentially eligible 
individuals are aware of SNAP financial and non-financial eligibility 
criteria and basic program information. Providing this type of educational 
information saves States and applicants time and money by focusing efforts on 
those most in need. In addition, educating potentially eligible households by 
providing basic program information assists them in making an informed choice 
about whether to apply and participate. As recognized in the Statement of 
Managers accompanying the Agricultural Act of 2014, this is particularly 
important for certain vulnerable populations such as the elderly, homeless, 
and disabled. 

The Farm Bill made changes to allowable SNAP outreach activities, 
including a prohibition on recruitment activities and the use of SNAP Federal 
funds for radio, television, and billboard advertisements designed to promote 
SNAP benefits and enrollment. The USDA has long prohibited the use of Federal 
SNAP dollars for recruitment activities designed to persuade an individual 
who has made an informed choice not to apply for SNAP to change his or her 
decision and apply. 

In accordance with the statutory changes regarding advertising designed 
to promote SNAP enrollment and benefits, on March 21, 2014, FNS issued an 
Implementation Memorandum which instructed States to immediately stop using 
SNAP Federal funds for any such advertising. In addition, the Farm Bill 
prohibited the USDA from using Federal funds for agreements with foreign 
governments designed to promote SNAP benefits and enrollment. The March 21, 
2014, Implementation Memorandum directed all agreements with foreign 
governments to end immediately. 

FNS discontinued its radio campaign in Fiscal Year 2013. No national 
radio ads providing information about SNAP has aired since that time. 

Activities related to the partnership with the Mexican Embassy, which 
began in 2004, were minimal in recent years and FNS formally ended this 
relationship in 2014. 

FNS is currently engaged in the rule making process to further clarify 
and codify these and other Farm Bill provisions in SNAP regulations. 
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SNAP Fraud 

Mr. Aderholt: The OIG did an audit last year that raised concerns 
about FNS's ability to carry out effective oversight and enforcement 
activities related to retailer fraud. This Subcommittee has repeatedly 
directed FNS to permanently debar retailers found guilty of fraud, yet the 
report found some retailers were still participating in SNAP after being 
permanently disqualified. The OIG identified 586 store owners who were 
allowed to continue participating in SNAP at other locations after being 
permanently disqualified, and FNS had authorized 51 ineligible store owners 
who redeemed over $5.3 million in benefits since 2006. 

a. How has FNS addressed OIG's concerns? 

b. How will the new provisions in the farm bill help you fight fraud? 

c. Your testimony mentioned the new initiative between FNS, OIG and state and 
local law enforcement. How is this initiative different from your other 
strategies to fight fraud? 

Response: USDA has a zero tolerance policy on fraud. Rooting out 
waste, fraud and abuse is a top priority for this Administration. 

Long before the OIG audit, FNS recognized the need to update its 
retailer management function, and by the time the audit started, FNS was in 
the midst of making major changes and improvements. The OIG audit does not 
include the significant retailer modernization work that FNS was undergoing 
at the time of the audit. 

The retailer management function underwent a wholesale organizational 
change and was centralized into a single retailer operations division 
effective January 1, 2013. The organizational realignment has afforded FNS 
the ability to: 

• Establish standard operating procedures that provide greater efficiency 
and consistent processes with clear lines of responsibility for all 
retailer management functions; 

• Manage compliance nationally thereby enhancing FNS' ability to 
prioritize and target compliance efforts; 

• Disseminate policy and provide training and other correspondence in a 
manner that reaches all staff uniformly; more than 60 training sessions 
on a broad range of retailer management topic areas have been held 
since the national organization was implemented. 

• Establish a quality assurance process in the retailer management 
function to better evaluate data, Identify trends, pinpoint areas of 
potential concern and make recommendations for improvement. 

As of September 30, 2013, a total of 252,962 firms were authorized to 
participate in SNAP, an increase of 31 percent over the last five fiscal 
years. The number of retailer applications has increased significantly over 
the last five years. Despite this increased workload, FNS retailer management 
teams were appropriately focused on the timely authorization of retailers. 


FNS authorization staff reviewed thousands of new applications using 
enhanced high-risk application review requirements and staff was able to 
better identify those owners who should not be participating in SNAP. In 
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fiscal year 2013, FNS nearly doubled the number of applications denied for 
business integrity reasons compared to the previous fiscal year. 

In FY 2013, the owners of 2000 stores were sanctioned for violating 
Program rules. This includes over 1,200 stores that were permanently 
disqualified or sanctioned for trafficking violations. 

FNS has also addressed several retailer compliance-related concerns in 
recent rulemakings. The final rule updating the definition of trafficking 
became effective on March 25, 2013. A final rule that revises retailer 
sanctions is a priority final rule for the next fiscal year. This rule will 
add significant monetary penalties to permanent disqualifications assessed 
against retailers who traffic, and raises the cap on monetary penalties. 

Further, FNS acknowledges the need to protect other Federal agencies 
from bad actors and is currently developing protocols to consider for 
suspension and debarment retailers who are criminally indicted and convicted 
of trafficking violations. We are awaiting actionable suspension and 
debarment information from OIG. 

With regard to the audit, in some instances, OIG incorrectly reported 
that FNS had made errors applying policy. OIG reported that 586 owners were 
allowed to continue participating in SNAP at other locations after being 
permanently disqualified. This is not an FNS error. As was the case here, it 
is possible for an owner to continue participating in SNAP under some 
circumstances. For example, if the owner was not directly involved in the 
trafficking and owned multiple authorized locations at the time of the 
violation, the remaining stores would not be affected by the 
disqualification. OIG also indicated that it had identified 90 instances in 
which FNS had authorized a firm in the same location where an earlier firm 
had been permanently disqualified; this is not an FNS error. FNS has no 
authority to bar a location from participation in SNAP; the authorization of 
a new owner after a bona fide change in ownership at a location where 
violations have occurred is permitted. 

The retailer standards provisions of the 201^3 Farm Bill provide tools 
to improve integrity as well as increased access to healthy foods in SNAP 
authorized retail stores. 

USDA takes combating fraud among retailers authorized to redeem SNAP 
benefits very seriously. USDA conti.nues to strengthen its anti-fraud tactics 
to exclude or remove the few bad actors who seek to exploit SNAP. 

Two 2014 Farm Bill provisions require that authorized retailers make a 
business investment in SNAP. First, most retailers are now required to pay 
for EBT equipment, service and supplies. In addition, once regulations are 
promulgated, retailers v;ill be required to have scanning equipment in lane 
for check out. Further integrity gains are expected when regulations are in 
place to limit use of manual vouchers (for conducting SNAP transactions) to 
disasters or EBT system failure with specific exceptions for a limited subset 
of retailers. With the implementation of these provisions, USDA expects to 
curb participation by those retailers - whose primary aim is to commit fraud. 

In another strategy designed to improve integrity, the Farm Bill adds 
parameters around the State option restaurant meals program to help ensure 
that the target population of elderly, disabled and homeless individuals are 
better served by those programs. 
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Finally, having a unique terminal identifier associated with SNAP 
transactions will positively impact integrity efforts. 

This initiative differs in that OIG, FNS, and States are partnering on 
task force operations in three geographic high risk areas across the country 
to conduct joint investigations of both retailers and recipients suspected of 
trafficking. FNS undertakes a number of initiatives to take aggressive 
action against retailers, and works with our State partners to do the same 
for recipients. However, this initiative is a holistic approach to catch 
those trafficking and hold them accountable, acknowledging that it takes two 
parties, a willing retailer and a recipient. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much of your budget has been spent on fraud 
prevention and detection efforts for Fiscal Years 2010 through an estimate 
for Fiscal Year 2014? How much funding is assumed in the FY 2015 request? 
Please provide a breakout for mandatory and discretionary funds. 

Response: The budget line items that support retailer monitoring and 

fraud prevention and detection work at USDA are the Benefit and Retailer 
Redemption and Monitoring, the Retailer Integrity and Trafficking, and 
Payment Accuracy and Cooperative Services line items. These are all 
mandatory funding. Part of Web-based automation line supports recipient 
fraud efforts . 

The resources in the Benefit and Retailer Redemption and Monitoring 
line are used to support compliance work, and retail investigators. In 
addition, this line item funds information technology contracts for systems 
development and maintenance associated with retailer management and fraud 
detection. The two largest systems funded from this line item are the Anti- 
Fraud Locator using EBT Retailer Transactions (ALERT) and the Store Tracking 
and Redemption System (STARS). 

The Retailer Integrity and Trafficking line supports a "strikeforce" of 
retailer investigators as well as other activities that promote retailer 
integrity efforts. 

The Payment Accuracy and Cooperative Services line supports staff 
dedicated to a wide range of integrity efforts including recipient fraud data 
mining . 

A total of $9 million is requested in FY15 for retailer integrity to' 
increase the numbers of investigators and compliance analysts to monitor SNAP 
authorized retailers. 

Web-based Automation of Systems will support recipient fraud efforts, 
including State technology based anti-fraud activities and data mining. 
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SNAP Administrative Funds Directed at Retailer Integrity and Fraud Prevention 
(dollars in thousands) 



FV 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 


Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Mandatory Other Program Costs: 

Benefit i Retailer Redemption and 

Monitoring 

$ 17,279 

$ 19,396 

$ 31,276 

$29, 169 

$29, 570 

$33, 600 

Payment Accuracy and Cooperative Services.. 

8,008 

8,070 

7 , 908 

7, 97 5 

10,467 

17,286 

Wefa-Based Automation of Systems 

0 

G 

0 

0 

7,256 

7,100 

Retailer Integrity and Trafficking 

8,008 

8,029 

8,715 

8,040 

12,026 

15, 901 

Total, Bunds for Retailer Integrity 

and Fraud Prevention 

33,295 

35,495 

- 17,899 

45,184 

59,319 

73, 887 


SNAP Fraud 


Mr. Aderholt: I understand that FNS has reengineered the process for 
authorizing and overseeing retailers into a centralized national structure. 
How has this new process assisted FNS in fighting retailer fraud? Are there 
any concrete results to date? What is the estimated dollar savings from this 
effort in the short or long term? 

Response: USDA re-engineered the process by which it authorizes and 
oversees retailer participation in SNAP to maximize resources, gain 
efficiency, and improve efforts to fight fraud and ensure integrity. 

Operational functions were centralized into a national, integrated 
structure in January 2013. Short term and long term savings will be realized 
through the effectiveness and efficiencies gained in this new centralized 
national structure which: 

• Streamlines management and maximizes the use of resources to gain 
efficiency while improving our efforts to fight fraud and ensure 
integrity. 

• Allows us to be more agile and utilize our resources in a more 
strategic fashion to maintain equitable workloads across the nation 
that fully support our program integrity efforts. 

• Perforins data mining and analyzes patterns in transaction data to 
better identify fraud and abuse. 

• Identifies high risk areas to target increased focus and resources on 
program integrity efforts. 

• Improves the quality and consistency of all retailer functions by more 
closely integrating operations with the development of policy, 
procedures, training, and systems. 

• Improves communication and command structures to better respond to 
challenges in fighting retailer fraud. 
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• Improves the consistency in retailer operations policies and procedures 
with a higher level program integrity focus. 

In addition to standing up a national retailer management organization, 
we continue to take full advantage of available technology, and enhance our 
policies and procedures in an effort to manage SNAP retailers in a manner 
that ensures the integrity of the Program. 


Mr. Aderholt: Over the past few months, USDA has issued statements on 
actions or proposed actions to reduce trafficking and other forms of fraud in 
the SNAP program. Please provide a list of activities across USDA to reduce 
fraud in the SNAP program. Please include an explanation of how FNS is 
targeting and providing early oversight of stores most likely to traffic. 

Response: Rooting out waste, fraud and abuse is a top priority for 

this Administration. USDA has zero tolerance for fraud. USDA works with 
State partners who have responsibility to identify bad actors and hold them 
accountable. USDA is using regulatory changes, developing tools, and 
providing technical assistance to strengthen States' ability in this regard. 
Fraud is not a static concept and we are always adjusting our techniques 
accordingly. USDA continues to implement aggressive measures to improve 
program integrity and detect and stop fraud. FNS has undertaken a number of 
measures to improve retailer oversight: 

• Continued to enhance its SNAP Anti-Fraud Locator using Electronic 
Benefit Transfer (EBT) Retailer Transactions (ALERT) system, with new, 
more advanced technology and analytical tools. The ALERT system allows 
USDA to quickly implement fraud detection scans as new schemes are 
identified, utilize Geographic Information System (GIS) mapping to 
better target high-risk areas, and build new complex data models 
designed to significantly reduce the number of false positives. 

• Updated SNAP policies and procedures to enhance our fight against bad 
actors, and established a "fight SNAP fraud" website to educate 
clients, retailers and the public about what we do and how they can 
help us in our efforts to fight trafficking. 

• Updated retailer applications and improved the application review 
procedures to verify identity and assure business integrity. 

Additional research of high-risk stores is conducted. 

• Raised awareness of criminal penalties for falsification of a SNAP 
retailer application . 

• Established more stringent reauthorization documentation requirements 
for stores at locations where an owner was previously disqualified or 
that are considered high risk for other reasons. 

• Issued proposed rules to suspend payment to retailers who engage in 
flagrant trafficking, implement additional integrity-related sanctions 
against violators, and, increase penalties against retailers who commit 
fraud. 

• Issued a final rule updating the definition of trafficking to include 
stealing, indirect trafficking of benefits, and the intentional dumping 
of beverage contents from beverage containers requiring a deposit in 
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order to receive cash back. This rule also establishes reciprocal 
disqualification between SNAP and the Food Distribution Program on 
Indian Reservations so that clients that violate in one Program are not 
able to participate in the other. 

• Put a national operations team in place to manage all SNAP retailer 
authorization, reauthorization, and monitoring and compliance 
activities . 

• Continued to work with OIG and State Law Enforcement Bureaus to improve 
our efforts in fighting SNAP trafficking. 

USDA has undertaken a number of measures to prevent recipient trafficking: 

• Awarded $5 million in grant funds to identify, track and prevent 
recipient misuse of SNAP benefits. These grants will particularly help 
state agencies reduce SNAP trafficking, the exchange of benefits for 
cash or other goods or services. 

• Awarded a grant to South Carolina to conduct a pilot FNS has initiated 
with the South Carolina State Attorney General's Office. The pilot is 
designed to improve outcomes in the prevention, detection, and 
prosecution of recipient trafficking. 

• Initiated a business process re-engineering project with seven States 
nationwide to evaluate their business processes for identifying, 
investigating, and prosecuting individuals suspected of trafficking 
SNAP benefits. FNS is working with Onondaga County in New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Milwaukee County in Wisconsin, Texas, Los 
Angeles County in California, and Kansas. FNS is using techniques to 
identify process improvements, as well as advanced analytics, to 
recommend strategies States can implement to prevent recipient 
trafficking and hold accountable those found guilty of program 
violations . 

• Provided States with technical assistance and tools to help them 
monitor social media websites for attempts by individuals to buy or 
sell SNAP benefits online. 

• Entered into a pilot Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) with the State 
of Michigan for State investigators to investigate trafficking attempts 
by clients and unauthorized businesses through social media. 

• Worked with State partners to establish State Law Enforcement Bureau 
(SLEB) agreements, harnessing additional law enforcement resources to 
help with recipient fraud investigations. 

• Partnered with USDA's Office of Inspector General to target three 
geographic high risk areas across the country for joint 
retailer/recipient investigations, bringing together federal and State 
law enforcement partners. 

• Through 0MB' s Partnership Fund, FNS is sponsoring a project, called the 
National Accuracy Clearinghouse, to evaluate the feasibility of 
detecting and preventing duplicate participation in near real-time. 

Five States are participating in this project: Mississippi, Florida, 
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Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. The project includes an evaluation 
exploring the feasibility for expanding this nationwide, and comparing 
results to other national databases, such as HHS's Public Assistance 
Reporting Information System (PARIS) . 

• Pursuing regulatory changes and developing guidance and tools to 
strengthen the States' ability to identify recipient trafficking and 
hold those who break the rules accountable. 

USDA has a number of projects we are pursuing to obtain more reliable data: 

• Issued a survey in June 2014, to collect baseline data from States 
regarding the number of intentional program violations (IPV) 
disqualifications that occur as a result of trafficking and client 
prosecutions. FNS intends to incorporate this baseline data into an 
assessment to determine how we can strengthen the prosecution process. 

• Have begun revising our state activity reporting system. In addition, 
we are adding new data elements to better assess how effectively States 
are conducting their anti-fraud responsibilities. 

USDA is issuing regulatory changes in order to reduce recipient fraud: 

• Issued a final rule to establish standards and expectations regarding 
State matching requirements to prevent ineligible people from 
participating in' the program. The final rule mandated that States must 
conduct matches against persons in prison, those who are currently 
disqualified from participating due to past program violations, and 
deceased persons. 

• In April 2014, published a final rule that requires States to send 
notices warning clients with excessive EBT card requests that they are 
being monitored. Cases suspected of fraud are referred for 
investigation . 

• The 2014 Farm Bill requires States to submit an annual report to FNS 

that the State did not issue benefits to individuals who are 
deceased or disqualified from SNAP as a result of an intentional 
program violation (IPV). FNS shall reduce State administrative funds 
by up to half if the State does not submit the report. 

• The 2014 Farm Bill established a requirement for all State agencies to 
request wage data directly from the National Directory of New Hires 
(NDNH) at the time of eligibility determination. The NDNH is a 
national repository of employment, unemployment insurance, and 
quarterly wage information, and is managed by the HHS Administration 
for Children and Families 


Improper Payments and Error Rates 

Mr. Aderholt: FNS touts having the lowest payment error rates in SNAP 
history at 3.4 percent. But given the magnitude of the program, this equals 
$2.6 billion in improper payments. Of this amount, $2.1 billion is in 
overpayments to households. 

a. How much has been repaid for fiscal years 2011, 2012, 2013 and 2014? 
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Response: FNS is very concerned about the issue of improper payments in 

SNAP, and continues to work vigorously with our state partners to address 
this issue and to further reduce improper payments. This is reflected by the 
fact that the 2013 error rate reached yet again a historic low of 3.2 
percent. Collections of improper payments for 2011, 2012 and 2013*, which 
include both recoveries of overissued recipient benefits made by State 
agencies as well as collections effected through offset by the Treasury 
Offset Program total $1.3 billion. The breakout for the three years follows: 

2011 2012 2013 

$418.7 million $450.1 million $46'5.2 million 

*2014 data not included, as these figures are preliminary and do not include 
4*^^ quarter recipient claims collections. 

b. In your response to a similar question last year, FNS stated, "Overpayment 
amounts established and collected through the claims collection process 
are not the same as those identified in the sampling process by which 
error rates are calculated." Please explain this statement and the 
differences . 

Response: The overpayment established and collected through the claims 
collection process represents the full overpayment to a household over a 
number of months- The overpayments identified by the quality control process 
are representative of only a snapshot of one month of eligibility for a 
household. The sampling and estimation procedures used to calculate the 
official payment error rates produce a statistically valid estimate of all 
improper payments, both overissuances and underissuances. 

The quality control sampling process selects cases for review each 
month of the fiscal year. The quality control process determines if the 
household received an overpayment of benefits, an underpayment of benefits or 
the correct benefit amount for the sample month under review. Regulations 
require that FNS report any and all overpayments to the State Agency's claims 
collection office. The State examines benefit ' payments over a period of many 
months to determine the total amount of overpayment and the size of the 
claim. 


Mr. Aderholt: I would note that the FY 2012 error rate, the lowest in 
the history of the program at 3.4 percent, was able to be calculated under 
the direct final rule which had established the error tolerance rate at $50. 
It would seem logical that error rates would decrease given a $50 margin for 
error that Is not considered in calculating State agency official error 
rates. The 2014 Farm Bill changes the error tolerance rate. 

a. Will FNS use the $50 error rate threshold in calculating the payment error 
rates for Fiscal Year 2013? When will the farm bill changes take effect? 

Response: FNS used the $50 error rate threshold in calculating the 

payment error rates for Fiscal Year 2013. The farm bill changes will take 
effect in FY 2014. 
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SNAP Work Requirements 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing a breakout of how the 
employment and training funds were spent by each state to include fiscal year 
2010 through 2013 actuals and plans for fiscal years 2014 . 

Response: The following charts reflect the Federal share of SNAP E&T 

outlays by State in fiscal years 2010 through 2013. Also included is the 
amount of Federal funds budgeted by States in fiscal year 2014 . USDA 
provides 100 percent federally funded grants to State agencies annually for 
administrative costs of operating an E&T program. States that pledge to 
offer E&T services to all at-risk able-bodied adults without dependents 
(ABAWDs) are eligible for a share of the $20 million ABAWD grant. State 
spending on SNAP E&T beyond the 100 percent grant level is reimbursed at 50 
percent. USDA reimburses States for 50 percent of spending for participant 
expenses such as dependent care and transportation. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows] : 
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o': fedieral EST Outlays 


Federal 50% 
Administrative 
Reimburseiiient 


$1,398,677 

235,652 

647,430 

9i9,8~76'' 

7,690,169 


Federal 50% 
Reimbursement for 
Participant 
Expenses 

231,508 

34,660 

18,197 

87^'247 

13, 775 ”871 
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SNAP Program Information 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a table showing SNAP participation and 
unemployment rates to include fiscal years 2010 through 2014 estimates. 
Also, add a column that shows total benefit costs to include the ARRA 
component as well. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) 

FY 

2010 

FY 

2011 

FY 

2012 

FY 

2013 

FY 

2014* 

Average Monthly 

Participation (Millions) 

40.3 

44.7 

46.6 

47.6 

46.6 

Total Benefit Costs 
(Billions) 

$64.7 

$71.8 

$74.6 

$76.0 

$70.3 

Unemployment Rate 

9.7% 

9,1% 

8.3% 

7.8% 

6.5% 


*Administration projection 


Affordable Care Act Nutrition Program Studies 

Mr. Aderhoit: It is anticipated the Affordable Care Act (ACA) will 
affect participation in USDA's nutrition programs. You have reported that 
studies will be conducted to look at the ACA' s impact on SNAP and WIC. 

Please provide the Subcommittee with a status update on these studies. 
Previously FNS projected a small impact on nutrition programs due to the ACA. 
Has this prediction changed? Please explain. 

Response: The Affordable Care Act (ACA) is the largest health care 
reform undertaken in the U.S. since the establishment of Medicare and 
Medicaid, and provides critical access to healthcare to many of the same low- 
income populations that participate in SNAP and WIC. To better understand 
the linkages with the ACA, FNS launched a study and two white papers to 
determine the impact of the ACA implementation on participation in these 
programs . 

The SNAP study, initiated in September 2012, was to examine the impacts 
of ACA and the expansion of Medicaid on SNAP State Agencies and program 
participation, with a focus on the first year of implementation. However, 
significant delays in the launch of the study linked to the volatile 
situation with regard to State Medicaid expansion choices ultimately led the 
government to terminate the study for convenience before data collection 
began. 


Two white papers investigating the potential impact of the ACA on WIC 
are currently underway to provide a better understanding of impacts affecting 
WIC eligibility and enrollment. The papers are expected to be complete and 
ready for release in early 2015. 

FNS has continued to see only small impacts on participation in FNS 
nutrition programs due to the ACA. FNS will continue to monitor 
participation figures in the coming year to detect any lagged effects of the 
ACA implementation. 
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SNAP Restaurant Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with the current status 
of the fast food option allowable for certain recipients of the SNAP program. 
Note any changes over the past year and any plans for changes to allow 
prepared foods to be consumed with SNAP benefits. 

Response: Restaurant Programs are State administered, run at State 
option, and are available by law only to the limited population of homeless, 
elderly and disabled. States that implement this option sign a contract with 
restaurants to participate in their Restaurant Program. Federal rules 
require States with Restaurant Programs to establish a solution that assures 
only eligible clients may use their benefits at participating restaurants. 
Only once the State has a contract with a restaurant does FNS authorize them 
to accept SNAP benefits. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 includes provisions requiring SNAP State 
agencies to submit documentation that participating restaurants are in areas 
where the target population is underserved, the manner in which the State 
will ensure that only eligible populations are served, and an annual report 
detailing whether the program met the established need. An additional 
provision gives the Secretary further authority to set program 
parameters. USDA will implement these provisions through regulations. The 
additional requirements will serve to strengthen oversight. A proposed rule 
implementing the requirements of the Agricultural Act of 2014 is currently 
slated to be published in the spring of calendar year 2015. 

California and Arizona currently operate State administered Restaurant 
Programs serving their elderly, homeless, and disabled populations. In 2009, 
Florida began operating a pilot program in one county. To date, Florida has 
not expanded that pilot. Rhode Island began a limited pilot restaurant 
program on August 1, 2011. Michigan ended their program in August 2013. 

Less than one-tenth of one percent of SNAP benefits were used in 
restaurants in fiscal year 2012. 


Healthy Incentives Pilot 

Mr. Aderholt: When do you expect Congress will receive the final 
report on the Healthy Incentives Pilot (HIP)? 

Response: The final report was released in September 2014, and is 

currently available on the Food and Nutrition Service website at 
http://www.fns . usda ♦ gov/hip/heal thy-incentives-pi lo t . Hard copies are being 
delivered to committee leadership. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing FDPIR participation 
levels from fiscal years 2010 through 2014. 

Response: Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
PARTICIPATION LEVELS 


Fiscal Year 

Average Monthly Participation 

2010 

84, 577 

2011 

77,827 

2012 

76,535 

2013 

75, 608 

2014 (est.) 

85, 617 


■^FY 2014 estimates are preliminary based on data through June 2014, 


SNAP Elderly Participation 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a status of the 
Administration's efforts to use leads data from the Social Security 
Administration to increase participation in SNAP among elderly beneficiaries 
of the Medicare Low-Income Subsidy (LIS) . 

Response: Demonstration projects were awarded to three States, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Washington, in September 2010 as was a contract to 
evaluate the impacts of the projects. The schedule required States to 
implement their projects in fiscal year 2011 and operate them in FY 2012 and 
2013 with a planned shutdown at the end of fiscal year 2013. 

The evaluation used FY 2014 to assess the pilot experience of SNAP 
participants from the demonstrations. The Department intends to complete 
analysis of collected data and prepare a final report by the end of calendar 
2014. 


Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 

WIC - Management Evaluations 

Mr. Aderholt: Last year I believe Ms. Rowe testified before this 
Subcommittee that FNS was in the process of conducting a WIC management 
evaluation of all state agencies in response to concerns with vendor 
management and food cost containment. The FY14 House bill included report 
language asking for an update on this process to know what FNS is finding in 
regards to states managing the program. 

a. Where is FNS in this process? 

Response: As of September 30, 2014, FNS' Regional Offices have 
conducted Vendor Management, Management Evaluations (MEs) on all geographic 
State agencies with retail food delivery systems (49), as well as Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Of the 51 MEs that have been conducted, ME reports 
have been finalized and sent out to 26 WIC State Agencies. The remaining 
reports are currently in the process of development and clearance. Of the 26 
MEs reports sent to state agencies, 15 MEs are closed, which means that all 
required corrective actions have been submitted to and approved by FNS. FNS 
will continue to work with WIC State agencies over the next several months to 
ensure that all necessary corrective actions are implemented and MEs are 
closed. 

b. Have any more states had vendor management or cost containment problems, 
and if so, what steps are being taken to correct violations? 
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Response: Several WIC State agencies received findings related to 
vendor management or cost containment issues, but the number and severity of 
these findings does not indicate there are serious, widespread vendor issues 
identified. FNS' Regional Offices are working directly with State agencies 
that received findings related to vendor management or cost containment in 
order to address and correct all issues that were identified through MEs . 

One State agency, Louisiana, was identified as having a vendor 
management and cost containment system that was in need of immediate action 
in order to meet Federal regulations and to achieve FNS' cost containment 
goals. FNS staffs have been working closely with Louisiana WIC staff in 
order to plan and implement improvements. Several key improvements were 
implemented in the last three quarters of FY 2014 and several more are 
scheduled for implementation in the first quarter of FY 2015. FNS will 
continue to work closely with Louisiana WIC to ensure the State Agency makes 
the necessary improvements to its vendor management and cost containment 
system , 

c. Has FNS or any State issued vendor moratoriums, other than California? 

Response: The only new State to issue a vendor moratorium as a result 
of issues discovered during the WIC vendor MEs is Louisiana. The State 
initiated the moratorium in October 2013. On May 2, 2014, USDA notified the 
State Agency that the State's moratorium is now a Federal moratorium and must 
remain in effect until USDA determines that the necessary improvements have 
been made to Louisiana's WIC vendor management and cost containment system. 

d. Last year FNS reported that it had engaged a contractor to examine WIC 
vendor management practices. Has a final report been issued? How will 
this information be utilized to help FNS and States do a better job in 
vendor management? 

Response: FNS is currently managing several studies related to WIC • 
vendor management. Details of these studies are below: 

• In 2012, FNS contracted to do a study of WIC High Risk Vendor Indicators for 
WIC electronic benefit transfer (EBT) . As fraud in an EBT environment is 
different from fraud with the traditional paper WIC food instrument, this 
study will examine EBT data to identify irregularities that might be used as 
high risk vendor indicators. The final report on this study is scheduled 
for release in 2015. 

• In 2013, FNS initiated a Vendor Peer Group Study that will provide best 
practices and a potential model for State agencies to use in setting up 
their peer group systems. The final report on this study is scheduled for 
release in 2016. 

• On November 29, 2013, FNS released the final report of a WIC Vendor 
Management Study that examined the management of WIC retail food delivery 
systems to determine the extent to which WIC-authorized retail grocers 
(WIC vendors) adhere to program rules. This study was part of a larger 
FNS effort to ensure WIC program integrity and to comply with the Improper 
Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA), which requires FNS 
to estimate and report improper payments. The report estimates that the 
vendor improper payment rate for WIC is 1.47%. Eighty percent of improper 
payments are undercharges, while 20 percent are overcharges. Thus, the 
net value of payment errors is a savings. 
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■ In FY 2014, FNS initiated a WIC Vendor Management EBT study. The Healthy, 
Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 requires WIC to transition to EBT benefit 
delivery by October 1, 2020. The nature of vendor errors, overcharging, 
and fraud under EBT are fundamentally different from these kinds of 
activities under the traditional paper WIC food instrument. This study 
will augment the 2013 WIC Vendor Management study by examining compliance 
issues and rates of violations among vendors in States with an EBT system. 
The final report on this study is scheduled for release in 2016. 


WIC Fraud 

Mr. Aderholt: I have seen news articles reporting instances of WIC 
recipients selling WIC-purchased formula and baby food on social media swap 
sites. What new strategies or activities is FNS engaged in to stop this 
intentional program violation? 

Response: Any form of participant fraud and abuse, such as using WIC 
benefits in any way other than the method and purpose for which they were 
intended, violates Federal WIC regulations and constitutes a participant 
violation. FNS expects all State agencies to sanction and issue claims 
against participants for all program violations. 

FNS has taken several actions to address selling of WIC benefits: 

• Issued a policy memorandum clarifying selling or offering to sell 
WIC benefits in print or online is a program violation that can 
result in disqualification and a claim against the individual. 

• Issued a policy memorandum encouraging State agencies to put the 
USDA OIG hotline number and website on all food instruments or 
accompanying folders or sleeves so that participants could more 
easily report incidents of suspected fraud, waste or abuse. 

• Wrote to social media sites (Amazon, Ebay and Craigslist) seeking 
their cooperation in putting warnings up about the inappropriate 
sale of infant formula or other foods received through the WIC 
Program. Amazon and Ebay posted warnings on their sites advising 
that selling WIC benefits is a violation of federal rules. 

• Sent WIC local agencies the USDA OIG poster that includes 
information on reporting program violations. 


WIC Eligibility 

Mr. Aderholt: To become eligible for WIC, USDA' s website states that 
an applicant's gross income must fall at or below 185 percent of the U.S. 
Poverty Income Guidelines. Through "adjunctive eligibility" someone can 
automatically qualify for WIC if she qualifies for another entitlement 
program such as SNAP or Medicaid. For Medicaid, some states have increased 
income thresholds up to 300 percent of the poverty guidelines. For a family 
of four, that is $71,550. 

a. How many States are allowing WIC participants into the program at 300 

percent of poverty, based upon Medicaid, versus the statutory requirement 
of 185 percent of poverty? 
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Response: The District of Columbia has an income limit above 300 

percent of the Poverty Income Guidelines for Medicaid for all children less 
than five years of age and for pregnant women. Five States (Hawaii, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Vermont) have income guidelines at 
or above 300 percent for all children under the age of five. T^vo States 
(Iowa and Wisconsin) have income guidelines at or above 300 percent for 
children under the age of one and for pregnant women. 


Mr. Aderholt: In April 2013, FNS issued guidance to WIC state agencies 
regarding income eligibility determination. States were to comply with the 
guidance by October 1, 2013. What is the process for ensuring that all WIC 
state agencies are following the guidance? Are any states not in compliance? 
If so, how is FNS following up to ensure states adhere to the guidance? 

Response: As of October 1, 2013 all State agencies are in compliance 
with the guidance. Management evaluation reviews will be used to ensure 
State agencies continue to adhere to the guidance. Beginning in Fiscal Year 
2015 and continuing through FY 2016, FNS intends to conduct a 
Certification/Eligibili. ty management evaluation review of every WIC State and 
Indian Tribal Organization. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a table showing each 
state agency's gross income limit for WIC eligibility, and if applicable, 
which other assistance program may be used to convey adjunctive eligibility, 
such as SNAP, Medicaid, TANF, or any other State-administered program. 

Response: The Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, requires WIC 
State agencies to accept as income-eligible for WIC any applicant who 
documents that s/he is certified as fully eligible to receive SNAP, Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), or Medicaid benefits; who is a member 
of a family that is certified as eligible to receive TANF; or who is a member 
of a family in which a pregnant woman or an infant is certified as eligible 
to receive assistance under Medicaid. Broad-based categorical eligibility is 
a policy that makes most households categorically eligible for SNAP because 
they qualify for non-cash TANF or State maintenance of effort (MOE) funded 
benefits. While an individual who applies for WIC and is not receiving SNAP, 
TANF, or Medicaid may not be certified if the household income exceeds 185 
percent of poverty, State and local agencies are required by law to consider 
recipients of these three Programs to be adjunctively income eligible for WIC 
even if their household income is greater than 185 percent of the federal 
poverty level. 

The information is provided for the record. The percent of the federal 
poverty level based upon Modified Adjusted Gross Income (MAGI) groups is 
provided rather than gross income limit because the gross income limit varies 
based on the number of family members. 
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Percent of Federal Poverty Level (FPL) based on MAGI Groups as of 7/14 


State 

WIG % 

of FPL 

Medicaid or 

CHIP % of FPL 
Pregnant 
Women 

Medicaid 
or CHIP % 

of FPL 

Children 
Ages 1-5 

Medicaid 

or CHIP 

% of FPL 

Children 
Ages 0-1 

Gross 

Income 

Limit 

for 

TANF/MOE 

Alabama 

185 

141 

141 

141 

130 

Alaska 

185 

200 

203 

203 

130 

American Samoa 

185 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Arizona 

185 

150 

141 

147 

185 

Arkansas 

185 

200 

211 

211 

130 

California 

185 

200 

261 

261 

130 

Colorado 

185 

250 

142 

142 

130 

Commonwealth of N. 

Mariana Islands 

185 

nM 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Connecticut 

185 

250 

196 

196 

183 

Delaware 

185 

200 

142 

' 212 

200 

District of Columbia 

185 

300 

319 

319 

200 

Florida 

185 

185 

140 

206 

130 

Georgia 

185 

200 

149 

205 

130 

Guam 

185 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

165 

Hawaii 

185 

185 

308 

308 

200 

Idaho 

185 

133 

142 

142 

130 

Illinois 

185 

200 

142 

142 

130 

Indiana 

185 

200 

158 

208 

130 

Iowa 

185 

300 

167 

375 

160 

Kansas 

185 

150 

149 

166 

130 

Kentucky 

185 

185 

159 

195 

130 

Louisiana 

185 

200 

212 

212 

130 

Maine 

185 

200 

157 

191 

185 

Maryland 

185 

250 

317 

317 

200 

Massachusetts 

185 

200 

150 

■nsinsH 

200 

Michigan 

185 

185 

160 


200 

Minnesota 

185 

275 

275 


165 

Mississippi 

185 

185 

143 

194 

130 

Missouri 

185 

185 

150 

196 

130 

Montana 

186 

150 

143 

143 

200 

Nebraska 

185 

185 

213 

213 

130 

Nevada 

185 

133 

160 

160 

200 

New Hampshire 

185 

185 

318 

318 

185 

New Jersey 

185 

200 

142 

194 

185 

New Mexico 

185 

235 

300 

300 

165 

New York 

185 

200 

149 

218 

200 

North Carolina 

185 

185 

210 

210 

200 

North Dakota 

185 

133 

147 

147 

200 

Ohio 

185 

200 

206 

206 

130 

Oklahoma 

185 

185 

205 

205 

130 

Oregon 

185 

185 

133 

185 

185 

Pennsylvania 

185 

185 

157 

215 

160 

Puerto Rico 

185 

N/A 

N/A 

261 

N/A 

Rhode Island 

185 

350 

261 

208 

185 

South Carolina 

185 

185 

208 

182 

130 

South Dakota 

185 

133 

182 

195 

130 

Tennessee 

185 

185 

142 

198 

130 

Texas 

185 

185 

144 

139 

165 
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State 

WIC % 
of FPL 

Medicaid or 
CHIP % of FPL 
Pregnant 
Women 

Medicaid 
or CHIP % 

of FPL 
Children 
Ages 1-5 

Medicaid 
or CHIP 

% of FPL 
Children 
Ages 0-1 

Gross 

Income 

Limit 

for 

TANF/MOE 

Utah 

185 

133 

139 

139 

130 

Vermont 

185 

200 

312 

312 

185 

Virgin Islands 

185 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

130 

Virginia 

185 

200 

143 

143 

130 

Washington 

185 

185 

210 

210 

200 

West Virginia 

185 

150 

141 

150 

130 

Wisconsin 

185 

300 

186 

301 

200 

Wyoming 

185 

133 

154 

154 

130 


Mr. Aderholt : What percentage of participants currently in the WIC 
program entered via adjunctive eligibility? 

Response: Program administrative data (reported in USDA's 2012 WIC 

Participant and Program Characteristics Report) shows that in 2012, 75 
percent of WIC participants reported participation in SNAP, TANF, or 
Medicaid, programs that confer automatic or adjunctive income eligibility for 
WIC benefits. However, the great majority of those WIC participants also 
reported incomes below 185 percent of the Federal Poverty Guidelines, the 
income threshold for program eligibility in the absence of SNAP, TANF, or 
Medicaid participation. Just 1.3 percent of WIC participants reported 
incomes above 185 percent of poverty. 


WIC Electronic Benefit Transfer 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with the most current 
status of WIC EBT implementation, specifically what state.^, Indian Tribal 
Organizations, or territories have implemented systems, the type of system as 
well as any other relevant detail on the Department's efforts to meet the 
2020 deadline established in the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. 

Response; The Department continues to promote the implementation of 
EBT in WIC State agencies, and provides technical assistance and funding, if 
available, to support the planning, development and implementation of WIC EBT 
systems. Currently, 81, over 90 percent of all WIC State agencies, are 
involved in some phase of EBT, planning, development, implementation or 
operations state-wide. Five WIC State agencies have fully implemented EBT 
statewide using offline smartcard technology. They are; Cherokee Nation, 
Oklahoma; New Mexico; Pueblo of Isieta, New Mexico; Texas and Wyoming. Eight 
additional WIC State agencies have fully implemented EBT state-wide using on- 
line magstripe technology. They are: Chickasaw Nation, Oklahoma; Florida; 
Inter- tribal Council of Nevada; Kentucky; Michigan, Nevada, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Based on our most current EBT implementation plans, 88 of 90 WIC State 
agencies have projected that they will meet the mandate.d deadline of October 
2020 . Two State agencies plan to seek a waiver, as allowed by the Healthy 
Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. By 2016, 36 State agencies anticipate full 
state-wide implementation, an additional 45 by 2018 and the remaining 7 by 
the 2020 deadline. These implementation timeframes assume that adequate 
funding is available to implement EBT nationwide by the 2020 deadline. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the amount of funds spent on WIC MIS in 
total, as well as by state and territory. Provide data for fiscal years 2009 
through 2014 to date. 

Response: The total amount spent on WIC MIS from fiscal year 2009 

through fiscal year 2014 is $182,578,651. No funds were appropriated for WIC 
MIS in fiscal year 2012, but FNS recovered FY 2011 funds that were awarded to 
other State agencies. Priority for all technology funding was based on WIC 
State agencies with existing MIS projects and other technology initiatives 
such as EBT; funding awards was based on approved project budgets and 
timelines to ensure critical investments in technology are preserved. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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WIC State agencies that have received WIC 
activities 


technology funds for MIS 
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♦Funds were awarded through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the amount of funds spent on WIC EBT in 
total, as well as by state and territory. Provide data for fiscal years 
2009 through 2014 to date. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

This table provides the amount of funds spent on WIC EBT from fiscal 
year 2009 through fiscal year 2014. The table shows which WIC State 
agencies received funding for planning activities and those that 
received funding for implementation activities. Funds were not 
appropriated for WIC EBT in fiscal year 2012. 


WIC state Agency KBT Technalcgy Funds 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an explanation of the benefits provided 
to USDA and the States in implementing EBT systems. 

Response: Electronic benefit transfer (EBT) is widely recognized as 
the optimal method of food benefit delivery, allowing WIC participants to 
shop with confidence, more convenience, and reduced stigma at the checkout 
lane. This improved client service is coupled with more efficient and 
accurate vendor operations and payments, thereby helping to reduce fraud 
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and improve Program integrity. EBT systems allow for greater fiscal control 
and oversight not possible in a paper based check or voucher system. 

Specific examples of the benefits to USDA and WIC State agencies 
in implementing EBT systems include: 

Ensures participant receives only their prescribed foods 
Permits participant to purchase foods incrementally each month. 
Simplifies enforcement of Federal cost containment requirements 
Provides data on type and amount of each food purchased 
Facilitates accurate rebate billing on infant formula purchased 
Ensures that vendor claims no more than shelf price for 
reimbursement 

- Secure transaction 
Timely and accurate claims 

Streamlines and improves vendor compliance and monitoring activities 
Reduces forgery and fraud opportunities 

Improves administrative efficiencies through data rich EBT activity 
reports 

Increases accountability and reduces paperwork 

Numerous other benefits of EBT are realized by WIC vendors, to include 
many of the same benefits outlined above. These include, but are not 
limited to: 

Participant purchases only WIC authorized foods 
Reduces cashier error and need for training 
Identifies allowable foods which enhances customer service 
Secure transaction 
Timely/faster claims and settlement 
~ Numerous activity reports for WIC EBT 

Streamlines processing and payment operations by eliminating paper 
food instrument processing and handling 

National standards for retailer transaction processing that enable 
efficient support across States 

- Mainstreams WIC purchases with other electronic payment types 


WIC Program Information 

Mr. Aderholt : What have been the carryout resources from each of 
fiscal years 2009 through estimated 2014? Please list and list separately 
contingency funds. What is the percentage amount of this carryout? 

Response: A table depicting the WIC Program's actual carryout and 
contingency funds for FYs 2009 through 2014, and estimated carryout {*) for 
FY 2014, is provided for the record. 


FY 

Appropriation^ 

Unspent 

Recoverable 

Funds 

SNAP 

Carryout 

Total 

Carryout 

% of 
Total 

Contingency 

Carryout 

2009 

S6, 898, 175,022 

$524,177,171 

$0 

$524,177,171 

7.6% 

$125,000,000 

2010 

$7,252,000,000 

$535,836,725 

$0 

$535,836,725 

7.4% 

$125,000,000 

2011 

$6,734, 026, 956 

$157, 190,323 

$0 

$157,190,323 

2.3% 

$125,000,000 

2012 

$7,018,497,000 

$371, 440,759 

$31,744,781 

$403,185,540 

5.7% 

$125,000, 000 

2013 

$6,522,246,042 

$466,179,052 

$0 

$466, 179,052 

7.1% 

$125,000,000 

2014* 

$6,590,841,000 

$234,400, 000 

$0 

$234,400,000 

3.6% 

$125,000,000 
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FY 2009 includes $38,175,022 of ARRA funds, and FY 2012 includes $400 million of SNAP 
transfer funds. 

♦Estimated carryout for FY 2014 . 


WIC Vendor Management 

Mr, Aderholt: What is your current estimate of the number and 
proportion of WIC vendors who overcharge/undercharge and how much does it 
cost the program? 

Response: The 2013 WIC Vendor Management Study estimated that about 

2,060 or 5.6 percent of WIC vendors overcharged, while 1,685 or 4.6 percent 
of WIC vendors undercharged. The estimated amount of improper payments due 
to vendor overpayments and underpayments to be reported in the FY 2014 
Agency Financial Report for FY 2013 is $76 million. Vendor overpayments 
represent $15 million of this total while vendor underpayments represent $61 
million. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with tables shov/ing the 
status of state agency contracts for rebates on infant formula and other 
contracts for food. Also provide an estimate of how many participants are 
supported with these specific rebates. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 

Rebate Savings 

Number of Participants 
Supported with Rebates 

2001 

$1,474,666,183 

1,926,158 

2002 

$1,477,282,664 

1,910,708 

2003 

$1,519,207,719 

1,897,708 

2004 

$1,641,607,266 

2,002,937 

2005 

$1,709,770,467 

2,063,316 

2006 

$1,774,954,018 

2,118,999 

2007 

$1,906,036,049 

2,170,893 

2008 

$2,006,846,780 

2,143,523 

2009 

$1,937,479,495 

2,112,441 

2010 

$1,692,506,104 

1,901,166 

2011 

$1,314,108,882* 

1,419,407* 

2012 

$1,688,202,689 

1,795,000 

2013 

$1,876,871,339 

1,969,000 

2014 

$1,825,000,000** 

1,869,000** 


practices. Effective October 1, 2011, rebate payments are reported in month received 
rather than in the month payments were earned. 

♦♦Preliminary projections based on FY to-date data through June 2014, 
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Rebates Contracts for Food(s) Other than Infant Formula 

State Agency 

Food Type 

Rebate 

Company 

Expiration 

Date 

CT/ME/MA/NH/RI 

Infant 

Fruit/Veg. 

Infant Meat 

Infant Cereal 

$0.090/oz. 

$0.149/oz. 

$0.632/oz. 

Beechnut 

2/28/2017 

DE/DC/MD/NJ 

PA,VA/WV 

Infant Cereal 

$0.194/oz. 

Gerber 

6/30/2015 

Ohio 

Infant 

Fruit/Veg. / 

Meat 

$0.055/oz. 

Beechnut 

3/31/2015 

Ohio 

Infant Cereal 

$0.832/oz. 

Gerber 

3/31/2017 

New York 


$0.943/8oz. 

Gerber 

1/31/2019 

Texas 

Infant Cereal 

$0.758/8oz. 

Gerber 

9/30/2017 
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Powder 

state 

Manufacturer 

Wholesale 

Rebate 

Net 

Original Unit 

Agency 


Price 


Wholesale 

Percent Size 






Cost 

Discount 1 


Individual State Agency Contiacts (22 State Agenda^ 


Alabama 

California 

California (soy) 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Florida 

Florida (soy) 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

New Jersey 

New York 

New York (soy) 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Abbott Nut. 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Gerber 
Gerber 

Mead Johnson 

Gerber 

Gerber 

Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Mead Johnson 
Abbott Nut. 
Abbott Nut. 
Gerber 
Gerber 
Abbott Nut. 
Abbott Nut. 
Abbott Nut. 
Gerber 



Multi-State ConUacts 


Mountain Plains Region (3 State Agencies 


Expiration 

Date 


9/30/2015 

7/31/2015 

7/31/2015 

12/31/2014 

12/31/2016 

1/31/2017 

1/31/2017 

9/30/2016 

1/31/2016 

9/30/2015 

6/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

10/31/2016 

6/30/2016 

9/30/2015 

3/31/2015 

3/31/2015 

6/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2018 

9/30/2017 

3/31/2015 

6/30/2017 

9/30/2015 

6/30/2015 

12/31/2015 


Missouri 

Mead Johnson 

Nebraska 

Mead Johnson 

South Dakota 

Mead Johnson 



Connecticut 

Mead Johnson 

Maine 

Mead Johnson 

Massachusetts 

Mead Johnson 

New Hampshire 

Mead Johnson 

Rhode Island 

Mead Johnson 

Cherokee, OK 

Mead Johnson 

Seneca Nat., NY 

Mead Johnson 






















1 Powder 

Manu^cturer 

Wholesale 

Price 

Rebate 

Net 

Wholesale 

Cost 

Original 

Percent 

Discount 

Unit 

Size 


Oklahoma 

8 Northern, NM 

Chickasaw, OK 

Muscogee-OK 

Otoe-OK 

Potawalomi-OK 

WCD-OK 


Southwest Region (S Stale Agencies 


$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

$14.80 $14.10 $0.70 

Southwest/Southeast Region (3 State Agenda^ 


Soy-Based Infant Fonnula 


$ 

$ 


SouthwestfMountain Plains/Midwest Regions (4 State Agencies 
Milk-Based Infent Formula 


Abbott Nut. 

$ 

Abbott Nut. 

$ 

Abbott Nut. 

$ 

Abbott Nut. 

$ 


38 

$ 

12 

38 

$ 

12 

38 

$ 

12 

38 

$ 

12 


Soy-BaSed Infant formula 


95% 

95% 

95% 12.9 oz. 
95% 12.9 oz. 


Expiration 

Date 


9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 

9/30/2015 


12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 
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Powder 


State 

Agency 

Manu^cturer 

Wholesale 

Price 

Rebate 

Net 

Wholesale 

Cost 

Original 

Percent 

Discount 

Unit 

Size 

Expiration 

Date 

Western States Contracting Alliance 

(WSCA) (22 State Agencies) 



Alaska 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 


$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Am. Samoa 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 


$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Arizona 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

CNM! 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Delaware 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Guam 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2016 

Hawaii 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Idaho 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13 75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Kansas 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.76 

$0.63 

95% 

12,4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Maryland 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13 75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Montana 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Nevada 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2016 

Oregon 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Utah 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2016 

Virgin Islands 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Washington 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

Hh 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Wash., D.C. 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 


95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

West Virginia 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13 75 


95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/201 S 

Wyoming 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2015 

ITC/AZ 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

96% 

12.4 OZ. 

9/30/2016 

ITC/NV 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0-63 

95% 

12.4 OZ. 

9/30/2015 

Navajo. AZ 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$13.75 

$0.63 

95% 

12.4 oz. 

9/30/2016 


Soy-Based Intent Formula 

Alaska 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 


$1.44 

90% 

12.9 OZ. 

9/30/2016 

Am. Samoa 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 


$1.44 

90% 

12.9 OZ. 

9/30/2015 

Arizona 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 02. 

9/30/2015 

CNMI 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1,44 

90% 

12.9 OZ. 

9/30/2015 

Ctelaware 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$1441 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Guam 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1,44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Hawaii 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Idaho 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Kansas 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Maryland 

Mead Johnson 


$14.41 

$1,44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Montana 

Mead Johnson 


$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Nevada 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Oregon 

Mead Johnson 

$16.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Utah 

Mead Johnson 

$15.86 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Virgin islands 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Washington 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14,41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Wash., D.C. 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$1441 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

West Virginia 

Mead Johnson 

$15,85 

$1441 

$1.44 


12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Wyoming 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

rrc/Az 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14,41 

$1.44 

90% 

12,9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

rrc/Nv 

Mead Johnson 

$15.85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 

Navajo, AZ 

Mead Johnson 

$15,85 

$14.41 

$1.44 

90% 

12.9 oz. 

9/30/2015 


Indian Tribal Oi^anizaMons 


Competively-Bid Contracts (4 State Agencies) 


Cheyenne. SD 

Mead Johnson 

$14.38 

$9.24 

$5.14 

48% 

o 

N 

9/30/2015 

Rosebud, SD 

Mead Johnson 

$14.38 

$9.35 


65% 

12.5 oz. 

9/30/2016 

Stand. Rok-ND 

Abbott Nut. 

$14.38 

$8.71 

$5.67 

47% 

12.4 oz. 

11/30/2014 
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WIC Program Information 

Mr. Aderholt: Using the latest data available, how many ineligible 
participants are enrolled in the WIC program, and what is the cost to the 
program to serve these ineligible participants? 

Response: The National Survey of WIC Participants-II Study, published 

in April 2012, established estimates of the number of ineligible WIC 
participants and associated estimates of erroneous payments due to 
certification error in FY 2009. Annual updated estimates are generated using 
administrative data and data from the biennial WIC Participant and Program 
Characteristics Reports. For FY 2013 it is estimated that 1.65 percent of 
the total WIC participants or less than 143,000 WIC participants were 
erroneously certified. The estimated amount of improper payments due to 
certification error to be reported in the FY 2014 Agency Financial Report 
for FY 2013 is $130 million. 


Mr. Aderholt: What was the cost for infant formula at the time the 
infant formula rebate program began? What is the cost now, based upon the 
FY 2010 estimates? 

Response; It is estimated that the pre-rebate cost of infant formula 
to the WIC Program in fiscal year 1988 was $597 million with a post-rebate 
cost of $563 million with rebate savings of about $34 million. The pre- 
rebate cost of infant formula in fiscal year 2010 {the latest estimate) was 
$2,616 billion with a post-rebate cost of $926.6 million with rebate savings 
of about $1.7 billion. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing what is required to be 
spent nationally on nutrition education to include fiscal years 2009 through 
2014. What is the difference between the required expenditure vs. the 
actual? Is the requirement in law? Please cite the authority. 

Response: Section 17 (h) (3) (A) (i) of the Child Nutrition Act (CNA) of 

1966 {42 U.S.C, 1786) and implementing regulations at 7 CFR 246.14(c) 
require each WIC State agency to spend at least one-sixth of its 
expenditures for nutrition services and administration (NSA) costs on 
nutrition education. The required minimum expenditure for nutrition 
education activities is therefore calculated by dividing total NSA 
expenditures by six. The actual nutrition education expenditure is the 
amount reported by State agencies for nutrition education activities. The 
actual expenditures for FY 2014 are not available. 

In addition to educating WIC participants and their caretakers on 
standard topics such as nutrition during pregnancy and the proper 
introduction of solid foods in infancy, the nutrition education costs 
include nutrition counseling for high risk participants, equipment and 
materials for nutrition education, interpreter or translator services to 
facilitate nutrition education, and continuing education for WIC nutrition 
professionals . 

The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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ESTIMATED MINIMUM NUTRITION EDUCATION EXPENDITURE REQUIREMENT 

Fiscal Year 

Required Expenditure 

Actual Expenditure 

2009 

$297, 988,448 

$401, 023, 893 

2010 

$318,431,731 

$420,222,765 

2011 

$327,235, 978 

$445, 919, 902 

2012 

$313,759,155 

$405,895, 658 

2013 

$314,315,708 

$404, 993,399 

2014 (Estimate) 

$314,315, 708 

Not Available 


* Data Source: National Data Bank - WIC Program SNFA013-04 Reports for 
FYs 2009 - 2013 (Report Date: 09/25/14) . 


Mr. Aderholt: For the record, please explain how States utilize their 
spend forward funds. What types of activities are paid for with these 
funds? When FNS reallocates the unspent recoverable funds to the WIC state 
agencies, how are these funds being utilized? 

Response: By statute and regulation, all WIC State agencies are 

authorized to spend forward into the following fiscal year unspent nutrition 
services and administration funds in an amount equal to three percent of 
their total grant. The authority to spend forward funds into the following 
year allows State agencies to maintain a small percentage of their unspent 
funds so they can budget to have sufficient funds to complete activities 
started in any given year. This authority is particularly important to 
allow State agencies sufficient time and funding to complete lengthy 
procurement processes and award contracts for capital expenditures and 
technical computer services. State agencies also use their spend forward 
funds to maintain participant benefits during long continuing resolutions. 
The funds are used for allowable costs including program management, client 
services, nutrition education and breastfeeding promotion and support. With 
approval, WIC State agencies may spend forward an additional ^ of 1 percent 
for Management Information Systems (MIS) development costs. Spend forward 
funds are retained at the State agency level. 

Unspent recoverable funds are those unspent funds that are returned to 
the Department after the close of the fiscal year. These recovered funds 
are reallocated to WIC State agencies the following fiscal year through a 
funding formula prescribed in program regulations. These funds are used for 
allowable food and nutrition services and administration costs. 


Mr. Aderholt: For the record, provide the Committee with a table 
showing a breakout of WIC spendf orward, by state, to include fiscal years 
2009 through 2014. 

Response: WIC State agencies do not report their spendf orward amounts 

until annual closeout, so fiscal year 2014 spendforward amounts are not 
available. The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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State Agency 

FY 2009 

NSA 

Spendforward 

FY 2010 

NSA 

Spendforward 

FY 2011 

NSA 

Spendforward 

FY 2012 

NSA 

Spendforward 

FY 2013 

NSA 

Spendforward 

NERO 

Connecticut 

$917,880 

$1,411,612 

$842,965 

$360,423 

$821,176 

Maine 

580, 977 

667,319 

679,026 

511,496 

645,513 

Massachusetts 

3,295,338 

3,222,075 

3,192,722 

3, 130, 393 

2,576, 285 

New Hampshire 

255,448 

191,656 

211,451 

329,764 

383,320 

New York 

0 

13,150,186 

13,936,025 

13,907,144 

14,546,740 

Rhode Island 

721, 950 

720,150 

733,000 

708,865 

658,121 

Vermont 

10, 604 

69,405 

79,793 

14,501 

17,712 

Indian Township 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pleasant Point 

0 

0 

3,248 

0 

0 

Seneca Nation 

0 

0 

2,499 

3,574 

1,205 

SUBTOTAL 

5,782,197 

19,432,403 

19,680,729 

19,046,160 

19,650,072 

MARO 

Delaware 

465,205 

496,103 

531,409 

496, 103 

489, 012 

District of Coll 

611, 007 

531,752 

222,647 

60,862 

483,337 

Maryland 

2,936,531 

2,153,769 

3,076,202 

3,360, 745 

2,775, 336 

New Jersey 

4,554,114 

4,995, 615 

4,313,087 

4,500,050 

5, 111,394 

Pennsylvania 

7,224,624 

7, 038,730 

7,611,660 

7, 619, 787 

7,074,442 

Puerto Rico 

2, 635, 953 

5,830,595 

5,740,208 

3,057,818 

899,557 

Virginia 

4,005,013 

3,736,618 

3,659,197 

3,584,383 

3, 536, 435 

Virgin Islands 

245, 602 

61,000 

20,193 

158, 947 

134,617 

West Virginia 

1,428,100 

1,431,016 

1,389,929 

1, 368,152 

1, 167, 730 

SUBTOTAL 

24,106,149 

26,275,206 

26,564,522 

24,206,847 

21,671,860 

SERO 

Alabama 

3,043,197 

1,818,906 

1,375,516 

3,596, 935 

3,292, 630 

Florida 

11,356,089 

11,557,839 

0 

2,242,273 

2,788,485 

Georgia 

1,517,741 

8,431,825 

6, 103,259 

9,009,227 

7,484,247 

Kentucky 

3,851, 601 

3,469,804 

3,507,419 

3,202,643 

345,530 

Mississippi 

3,445,995 

2, 969,582 

3,200,552 

3,086,763 

2,974,595 

North Carolina 

6,523,493 

7,164,708 

7, 171,017 

7,175,979 

6, 940,469 

South Carolina 

458,424 

2,710,389 

1,336. 432 

1,123,975 

2,034,479 

Tennessee 

0 

1,025,709 

3,784,503 

3,852,150 

2,968, 984 

Choctaw, MS 

25,245 

26, 678 

25,867 

27, 907 

28,769 

Eastern Cherokee 

20,195 

20,723 

21,084 

23, 862 

21,230 

SUBTOTAL 

30,241,970 

39,196,163 

26,525,649 

33,341,714 

28,879,418 

MWRO 

Illinois 

7,013,080 

6,096, 639 

7,275,410 

6,939, 320 

6,748,462 

Indiana 

3,706,436 

3,774,509 

3,658,503 

3,832,807 

3,832,281 

Michigan 

6,246,907 

7,621,859 

6,799,783 

5,752,296 

4,937,390 

Minnesota 

3,268,882 

3,193,325 

3,173,053 

3, 099,745 

3,000, 670 

Ohio 

6,292,407 

6,020,316 

4,942,110 

5, 573,095 

5,471,701 

Wisconsin 

2, 948, 320 

3,444,169 

3,517,047 

2, 943, 646 

3,205,597 

SUBTOTAL 

29,476,032 

30,150,017 

29,365,906 

28,140,909 

27,196,101 
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FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


NSA 

NSA 

NSA 

NSA 

NSA 

State Agency 

Spendf orward 

Spendf orward 

Spendf orward 

Spendforward 

Spendforward 

SWRO 

Arkansas 

9, 225 

840, 126 

90, 642 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

1, 8<37, 420 

4, 045, 800 

4,418, 156 

4,422, 699 

4, 238, 102 

New Mexico 

979, 406 

1, 377,953 

1,366,007 

1, 551, 345 

1, 528, 975 

Oklahoma 

100, 000 

0 

0 

1, 370, 000 

0 

Texas 

16, 122,047 

19, 023, 719 

21,525,323 

20, 933,296 

19,565,748 

ACL, NM 

20, 049 

3,925 

18, 766 

0 

10,596 

8 Northern 

660 

11, 417 

11, 848 

16, 098 

10,489 

Isleta 

14, 831 

4, 090 

0 

12,401 

0 

Santo Domingo 

11, 345 

11, 643 

10,863 

0 

6, 338 

5 Sandoval 

1. 3 , 7 4 5 

10, 918 

16, 099 

17, 971 

12, 464 

San B'eiipe 

495 

0 

0 

S, 606 

0 

WCD 

127, 149 

84,776 

4,580 

112, 352 

142,719 

Choctaw, OK 

134,341 

131,754 

64, 043 

122, 396 

135, 113 

Cherokee 

230, 243 

98,527 

203, 522 

159, 0G7 

183, 968 

Chickasaw 

158,005 

151, 808 

132,957 

134 , 683 

135,679 

Ot OG -Mis sour ia 

33,414 

25, 571 

20, 144 

0 

0 

Potawatomi 

25,497 

25,497 

25,497 

25,497 

64, 007 

Zuni 

30, 603 

22, 680 

0 

27,725 

28, 042 

ITC 

25, 991 

31, 239 

28, 844 

2B, 391 

34,724 

Muscogee Creek 

119. 106 

102,538 

76, 429 

0 

21, 456 

Osage 

89, 660 

74,554 

0 

0 

92, 606 

SUBTOTAL 

20,093,232 

26,078,535 

28 , 013, 720 

28,942,547 

26 , 211 ,126 

MPRO 

Colorado 

1,791, 040 

1. 392, 659 

687,241 

1, 001,511 

2,353,187 

Iowa 

1, 721, 972 

1, 839, 784 

1, 690, 579 

1, 66.1,209 

1, 546. 735 

Kansas 

920, 835 

1, 438, 756 

1, 868,500 

1, 844, 290 

1,810, 044 

Missouri 

3,503,010 

3, 501, 980 

2,706,317 

3, 567, 922 

3,518,390 

Montana 

324, 158 

581, 195 

394,375 

585, 006 

572, 180 

Nebraska 

1, 148, 576 

1, 160, 028 

999, 128 

1, 165, 710 

1. 131, 434 

North Dakota 

339, 043 

330, 565 

310, 4 14 

315,762 

269, 475 

South Dakota 

537, 856 

573, 695 

43, 216 

162,449 

0 

Utah 

226, 419 

1, 105, 069 

1,758,996 

1,230, 917 

1, 639, 682 

Wyoming 

256, 905 

314, 000 

282, 045 

307,061 

303,355 

E'.astern Shoshone 

891 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ute Mountain 

9, 172 

9, 308 

8,351 

11, 176 

11,171 

Winnebago 

11, 984 

11, 197 

7,040 

12,138 

7,823 

Cheyenne River 

33, 923 

32,866 

3,360 

3,360 

3,360 

Rosebud 

23, 523 

33,453 

11,370 

18,514 

52,403 

Standing Rock 

50, 515 

48,426 

50, 630 

0 

0 

3 Affliilated Tt 

22, 953 

23, 441 

21, 420 

18,245 

0 

Omaha 

18,299 

7. 927 

19, 657 

17,508 

17, 330 

Northern Arapahc 

0 

0 

0 

2,214 

21,204 

Santee 

8,242 

7,866 

7,158 

6, 855 

6, 466 

SUBTOTAL 

10,950,116 

12,412,215 

10,069,796 

11,931,747 

13,264,239 

WRO 

Alaska 

891, 555 

366, 327 

792, 889 

0 

12, 937 

Arizona 

4, 603, 108 

4,403, 237 

4,451, 211 

4, 473, 522 

4,357, 692 

California 

34,343,244 

37,073, 449 

34, 904,722 

38,700, 054 

36, 505, 904 

Guam 

303, 260 

297,490 

318,791 

310,235 

336, 902 

Hawaii 

1, 117, 839 

1, 061, 935 

1, 115, 611 

1,294,100 

742,547 

Idaho 

976,372 

1, 107, 848 

1,091, 970 

914,393 

674, 018 

Nevada 

2,284,533 

1, 698, 509 

1, 651, 992 

1,786, 509 

1, 780,796 

Oregon 

2, 414, 896 

2, 395, 485 

2, 764, 788 

2, 842, 936 

2, 734, 482 

Washington 

4,746, 538 

5, 185,248 

5, 137,495 

4, 873, 605 

4, 454, 404 

ITCN 

41, 021 

1,951 

5, 162 

4 6,510 

36,196 

Navajo Nation 

378, 913 

154,766 

108,989 

71,479 

188,343 

ITCA 

132,309 

284,339 

320, 994 

322, 775 

301,586 

American Samoa 

245, 963 

257, 491 

254.226 

245, 536 

222, 215 

Northern Marian^ 

144, 933 

177, 202 

175, 371 

169, 737 

16 9, 249 

SUBTOTAL 

52,624,484 

54 , 465,357 

53,094,211 

56,051,391 

52,517,353 

NATIONAL 

$173,274,180 

$206,010,696 

$194,114,533 

$201,661,315 

$189,390,169 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record, using the latest data 
available, showing actual obligations in the WIC program for the month of 
September for fiscal years 2009 through estimated 2014. Please include a 
column that indicates the percentage of the total amount obligated in that 
particular fiscal year. Also, provide an explanation of why September 
obligations represent a higher or lower percentage than the average monthly 
obligation rate. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:} 


Fiscal Year 

Actual Obligations for 
the Month of September 
(in thousands) * 

Percent of Total 
Amount Obligated 

2009 

$602, 106 

9.3% 

2010 

1,074,998 

16.0% 

2011 

1,177, 661 

16.4% 

2012 

1,013,416 

14 . 6% 

2013 

572, 872 

8 . 9% 


*FY 2010 increases due in part to ARRA MIS, Breastfeeding Promotion, 
and State MIS. 


Source: FNS National Data Bank (NDB) 

September 2014 estimates are not available at this time. 

Program costs during the final month of the fiscal year tend to be 
higher than the typical month for several reasons. First, the September 
total includes Farmers Market Nutrition Program (FMNP) and Infrastructure 
funds; other months include only food costs and nutrition services and 
administration costs (NSA) . Second, NSA costs are generally highest during 
the final month of the year because it contains all NSA payments made 
beginning September through closeout of the fiscal year plus any balance of 
unliquidated obligations remaining at closeout. Many agencies postpone 
certain purchases (such as office equipment) until the end of the year to 
ensure that adequate funds are available for operating expenses. Another 
reason is that the average food cost per person tends to rise during the 
year and program participation often increases during the year. Finally, 
preliminary September data are subject to revision, and these revisions 
usually reflect decreases in actual expenditures. 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table showing, by state, the final unspent 
recoverable funds for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: WIC State agencies do not report their final unspent 
recoverable funds until annual closeout, so fiscal year 2014 final unspent 
recoverable funds are not available. The information is submitted for the 
record. 


[The information follows:] 
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FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Unspent 

Unspent 

Unspent 

Unspent 

Unspent 


Recoverable 

Recoverable 

Recoverable 

Recoverable 

Recoverable 

State Agency 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

NERO 

Connecticut 

$2,969,734 

$4,716,251 

$5,379,692 

$0 

$6, 136,793 

Maine 

1,374,944 

1,231,513 

629,159 

865, 056 

1, 305, 172 

Massachusetts 

6,393,075 

5, 608, 492 

2,822,034 

4,057,752 

4,187, 917 

New Hampshire 

994,515 

1, 469, 036 

546,706 

396,773 

677,726 

New York 

11,002,117 

8,486,182 

605,345 

10, 112, 719 

38,772, 663 

Rhode Island 

1,759,873 

901,318 

401,655 

621,366 

677, 710 

Vermont 

761,567 

941,207 

326,901 

420,247 

93,783 

Indian Township 

2,273 

16,620 

8, 304 

6, 012 

5,970 

Pleasant Point 

11, 563 

24,510 

15,278 

396 

4, 689 

Seneca Nation 

59, 515 

35,516 

10,547 

6, 427 

15, 300 

SUBTOTAL 

25,329,176 

23,430,645 

10,745,621 

16,486,748 

51,927,723 

MARO 

Delaware 

2,358,723 

1,060,898 

1,005,456 

1,145,821 

2,357, 699 

District of Columbia 

1,208,229 

794,402 

332,949 

926, 946 

806, 269 

Maryland 

2,528,383 

5,456,048 

0 

3,157,278 

6, 973, 625 

New Jersey 

7,064,442 

10,879,751 

4,495,702 

10,002, 662 

6,846,374 

Pennsylvania 

19,334,359 

4,776,800 

0 

8,757,858 

15, 692,521 

Puerto Rico 

5, 926,763 

25,133,777 

10,985,010 

1,808,010 

3,107,170 

Virginia 

23,480,622 

14,656,879 

1,807,860 

4,403,304 

8,875,583 

Virgin Islands 

309,125 

921,377 

416,228 

216,818 

519, 631 

West Virginia 

2,773, 918 

4,457,667 

374,015 

1,428, 611 

3, 687,696 

SUBTOTAL 

64,984,564 

68,137,599 

19,417,219 

31,848,108 

48,866,568 

SERO 

Alabama 

15,910,637 

3,317,367 

1,224,883 

3,522,131 

6,576,942 

Florida 

11,590,786 

36, 996,334 

6, 799, 350 

13,047,311 

11,387,840 

Georgia 

17,681,522 

13, 628, 955 

0 

19,636, 299 

23,580, 476 

Kentucky 

IS, 997, 685 

18, 563,710 

19. 418,288 

17,033,939 

10, 177,723 

Mississippi 

2, 314, 919 

15,147, 888 

8,554,392 

7,930,705 

5,778,513 

North Carolina 

25,317,789 

19,484,107 

5,210,706 

2,386,423 

4,796, 613 

South Carolina 

8,383,278 

4,104,840 

0 

1,539,231 

2,808,734 

Tennessee 

22,836,458 

5,257,013 

1,071,398 

10,340,652 

3,628,810 

Choctaw, MS 

89,535 

172, 648 

101,311 

90,161 

147,824 

Eastern Cherokee 

57,802 

94,521 

101,466 

6, 354 

48,573 

SUBTOTAL 

120,180,411 

116,767,383 

42,481,794 

75,533,206 

68,932,048 

MWRO 

Illinois 

9, 942, 214 

23,951,915 

9,987,917 

12,946,392 

9,281,831 

Indi ana 

10, 679, 616 

22,299,134 

8,132,946 

7,039, 063 

8,420, 935 

Michigan 

21,718,883 

15,418,213 

602,279 

9,586,295 

11, 920, 478 

Minnesota 

9, 082,878 

7, 014,474 

467_,220 

6, 366,793 

58, 592 

Ohio 

23, 549,340 

22,338,055 

972,282 

14,173,428 

18,046,546 

Wisconsin 

4,300,550 

5,713,069 

3,662,894 

5, 430,005 

4, 965,226 
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SUBTOTAL 

00,073,401 

96,735,660 

23,025,530 

55,541,976 

52,693,600 

SWRO 

Arkansas 

5, 808, 147 

4,361,532 

1, 649, 425 

2, 026, 410 

1, 220, 966 

Louisiana 

2,462,381 

8,522,555 

2,676,021 

6, 643,753 

7, 551, 864 

New Mexico 

4,112,425 

7,377,000 

5,719,313 

3,563,485 

6,005, 876 

Oklahoma 

5,444,398 

3,784,263 

353,132 

3,781, 626 

3,208,388 

Texas 

60, 617, 544 

51,261, 690 

25, 108, 844 

39,335,226 

52, 699, 645 

ACL, NM 

52,665 

37,731 

71,280 

32,732 

13,352 

8 Northern 

114,399 

46,610 

25,947 

27, 847 

30, 670 

Isleta 

95,021 

54,508 

333 

12,691 

5,722 

Santo Domingo 

3,452 

31,703 

71,148 

5,113 

2,256 

5 Sandoval 

45,383 

47,397 

45, 836 

132, 241 

43,201 

San Felipe 

20,210 

30, 962 

79,493 

64, 686 

8,606 

WCD 

66, 572 

8,238 

0 

117,549 

120, 688 

Choctaw, OK 

115, 982 

243,499 

0 

199, 419 

282,253 

Cherokee 

373,544 

1,175,389 

276,956. 

631,230 

261,276 

Chickasaw 

369,572 

157,249 

105, 164 

0 

64,281 

Otoe-Missouria 

122,600 

73,991 

32,348 

21,519 

20,308 

Potawatomi 

677, 983 

292,563 

73,056 

106,379 

173,515 

Zuni 

149,740 

77,945 

43, 658 

24,014 

98,765 

ITC 

63,299 

213,382 

91,056 

69, 922 

96, 941 

Muscogee Creek 

395,465 

332,019 

196,833 

349,346 

5, 612 

Osage 

508,175 

383,903 

0 

0 

401,407 

SUBTOTAL 

81,619,037 

78,514,129 

36,619,043 

57,145,108 

72,315,592 

MPRO 

Colorado 

5,161,741 

3,758,555 

1,564,955 

4,717,649 

4, 665, 131 

Iowa 

4,164,433 

4,022,979 

0 

3,825,512 

3,712,477 

Kansas 

3, 926,891 

1,994,938 

354,828 

2,036,733 

4,296,147 

Missouri 

18,494,855 

9, 672,827 

3,501 

6,085,258 

7,091,821 

Montana 

1,719,634 

1,200,195 

0 

762,079 

747, 879 

Nebraska 

2,944,344 

2,707,627 

701,387 

1,433,993 

1,389,941 

North Dakota 

1,455,604 

854,227 

639,591 

752, 626 

488,118 

South Dakota 

1,898,444 

505,290 

0 

1, 676, 423 

938,817 

Utah 

5,559,259 

0 

1,871,993 

2,51.9,813 

2,577,054 

Wyoming 

839, 967 

836,619 

119,801 

317,004 

711,666 

Eastern Shoshone 

50,478 

9,335 

0 

0 

16,860 

Ute Mountain 

33,061 

9,088 

0 

12,788 

24 

Winnebago 

61, 986 

33,533 

18,133 

18,053 

0 

Cheyenne River 

125,329 

208,512 

75,086 

25,209 

20, 975 

Rosebud 

148,506 

92,755 

4,017 

6,923 

49,372 

Standing Rock 

241, 886 

184,681 

105,580 

0 

146, 517 

3 Affliliated Tribes 

60,421 

126,142 

63,876 

60,586 

59,854 

Omaha 

29,730 

53,085 

28,241 

25,027 

38,887 

Northern Arapaho 

98,093 

130,479 

19,416 

27,690 

40, 885 

Santee 

14,082 

37,164 

15,942 

1, 311 

0 

SUBTOTAL 

47,018,824 

26,438,031 

5,506,347 

24,305,470 

26,992,425 
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WRO 


Alaska 

932, 881 

2, 130, 449 

2,050,878 

1,167, 905 

2,099, 637 

Arizona 

8,778, 600 

14,503,558 

3,408,934 

6,010,754 

4,704, 982 

California 

58,891,229 

52,213,411 

0 

82,165,727 

104,814,095 

Guam 

998, 920 

1, 083, 692 

424,872 

249, 425 

444,063 

Hawaii 

2,602,848 

2,444,553 

979, 439 

1,312,033 

2,155, 184 

Idaho 

2, 963,739 

2,168,282 

1,260,040 

2,399,528 

2 , 297,205 

Nevada 

4,723,952 

5,075,888 

1,466,115 

4,311,120 

3 , 446, 673 

Oregon 

7,283,374 

7,303,359 

140,332 

4,200,798 

2,725,387 

Washington 

5, 886, 510 

34,006,168 

6,551,762 

6,480,819 

7, 191,479 

ITCN 

137,226 

60, 440 

4,94 5 

207,287 

67,116 

Navajo Nation 

1,770,210 

1,463,406 

499,314 

392, 161 

392,380 

ITCA 

1,051, 669 

675,466 

90,764 

251, 153 

239,482 

American Samoa 

430,246 

1,201,783 

794,042 

500, 138 

490,326 

Northern Mariana 

520,274 

1,322,823 

842,524 

931,206 

935,520 

SUBTOTAL 

96,971,678 

125,813,278 

18,513,961 

110,580,054 

132,003,529 

NATIONAL 

$524,177,171 

$535,836,725 

$157,190,323 

$371,440,759 

$453,731,493 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with a table showing WIC 
infant participation that shows, by state, the total number of births and 
the number enrolled in the program for fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: Final data from CDC's National Center for Health Statistics 

(NCHS) indicate that there were 4.2 million live births in the United States 
and its territories in calendar year 2009. Final data for 2010 indicate a 
decrease in live births to 4.05 million. Final data for 2011 indicate a 
further decrease in live births to 4.0 million. Final data for 2012 
indicate the number of live births remained the same at 4.0 million. 
Preliminary data for 2013 also indicate the number of live births remained 
at 4.0 million. About 53 percent of infants participated in the WIC program 
in both 2009 and 2010. Infant participation in the WIC program decreased 
slightly to 52 percent in 2011. In 2012, infant participation in the WIC 
program decreased to about 51 percent. Estimates based on preliminary birth 
data, which is subject to change, suggest that the percent of infants 
participating in WIC decreased slightly, to 50 percent, in 2013. 

NCHS live birth data for 2014 are not yet available. Additionally, 

NCHS does not project national or state level estimates of live births for 
future years. 

Tables with final data for calendar year 2009, 2010, 2011, and 2012, as 
well as preliminary data for calendar year 2013 are provided for the record. 
The number of live births in the United States is from the National Vital 
Statistics Reports published by the NCHS {vol. 60, no. 1 for calendar year 
2009, vol. 60, no. 2 for calendar year 2010, vol. 62, no. 1 for calendar 
year 2011, vol. 62, no. 9 for calendar year 2012, and voi. 63, no. 2 for 
preliminary data for calendar year 2013} . Average monthly WIC participation 
figures are submitted to FNS by WIC State Agencies. The estimated 
percentage of infants who were served by WIC is calculated by dividing 
average monthly WIC infant participation by the number of live births. 

Note: We have used calendar year data for the first five tables 
{although fiscal year data was requested) because NCHS reports live births 
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on a calendar year basis; therefore, the percentage of infants served by WIC 
must be calculated on a calendar year basis. 

In addition, a table with average monthly WIC infant participation by 
State for fiscal year 2014 is also provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Live Births, 
Calendar Year 
2009, Final Data^ 

Average Monthly 
WIC Infant 
Parti€ipat^on^ 
Calendar Year 2009 

Average Monthly 
Percent Served by 
WIC, Calendar Year 
2009 

Alabama 

62,475 

37,946 

61% 

Alaska 

i 1,324 

6,298 

56% 

American Samoa 

1,340 

1,213 

9i% 

Arizona 

92,798 

52,380 

56% 

Arkansas 

39,808 

26,205 

66% 

California 

527,020 

310,750 

59% 

Colorado 

68,628 

27,267 

40% 

Connecticut 

38,896 

15,462 

40% 

Delaware 

n,559 

6,336 

55% 

District ofColumbia 

9,040 

5,026 

56% 

Florida 

221,394 

124.390 

56% 

Georgia 

141,377 

78,294 

55% 

Qiam 

3,417 

1,722 

50% 

Hawaii 

18,887 

8,835 

47% 

Idaho 

23,737 

10,531 

44% 

Illmois 

171,163 

85,134 

50% 

Indiana 

86,673 

44.803 

52% 

Iowa 

39,70! 

17,668 

45% 

Kansas 

41,396 

19,521 

47% 

Kentucky 

57,551 

34,593 

60% 

Louisiana 

64.973 

41,802 

64% 

Maine 

13.470 

5,873 

44% 

Maryland 

75,059 

36.629 

49% 

Massachusetts 

75,016 

28,856 

38% 

Michigan 

117,294 

61,676 

53% 

Minnesota 

70,646 

31,113 

44% 

Mississippi 

42,901 

31,911 

74% 

Missouri 

78,905 

40,506 

51% 

Montana 

12i57 

5,308 

43% 

Nebraska 

26,936 

10,919 

41% 

Nevada 

37,612 

17.055 

45% 

New Hampshire 

13,377 

4,498 

34% 

New Jersey 

U0.331 

42,198 

38% 

New Mexico 

29,000 

16,526 

57% 

New York 

248,110 

124.473 

50% 

North Carolina 

126,845 

68,333 

54% 

North Dakota 

9,001 

3,479 

39% 

Ohio 

144,841 

76.284 

53% 

Oklahoma 

54,553 

32,518 

60% 

Oregon 

47,132 

24,888 

53% 

Pennsylvania 

146,434 

63,403 

43% 

Phierlo Rjco 

44.773 

39,398 

88% 

Rhode Island 

11,442 

5,881 

51% 

South Carolina 

60,620 

37,536 

62% 

South Dakota 

11,934 

5,543 

46% 

Tennessee 

82,211 

47,467 

58% 

Texis 

401,977 

246,479 

61% 

Utah 

53,887 

18.545 

34% 

Vermont 

6,no 

3.187 

52% 

Virginia 

105,059 

39,574 

38% 

Virgin Islands 

1,687 

1,314 

78% 

Washington 

89,313 

42,00! 

47% 

West Virginia 

21,268 

12,405 

58% 

Wisconsin 

70,843 

30,455 

43% 

Wyoming 

7,881 

3.373 

43% 

United States^ 

4,181,882 

2,215,773 

53% 


' National Vita! Statistics Reports, T able 10, Volume 60, Number 1, November 201 1 

* FNS program data, January, 2012. Participant coimtsfor Indian Tribal Organizations are included in State totals. 
^ This U S. total e.KcIudes l,i09 births in the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
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Live Births, AH 
Races, Finai 
Data*, 


Average 
Monthiy WIC 
infant 

Participation’, 


Average 
Monthiy Percent 
of Infants 
Served by WtC, 


CY2010 CY2010 CY2010 


Alabama 

60.060 

37.099 

■■ 1^1 

Alaska 

11.471 

6,273 

56% 

American Samoa 

1.234 

1,151 

93% 

Arizona 

87.477 

49,469 

57% 

Arkansas 

38.S40 

26,506 

66% 

Cairfomia 

510.198 

296.699 

58% 

Colorado 

66.356 

27,165 

41% 

Connecticut 

37.708 

14,382 

38% 

Delaware 

11.364 

6.837 

51% 

District of Columbia 

9,165 

4.859 

53% 

Florida 

214.590 

1 19,864 

56% 

Geor^a 

133,947 

74,378 

56% 

Guam 

3.416 

1,907 

56% 

Hawaii 

18.988 

8.600 

45% 

Idaho 

23,198 

10,499 

45% 

Illinois 

165.200 

81.872 

50% 

Indiana 

83.940 

43,980 

52% 

Iowa 

38.719 

17,202 

44% 

Kansas 

40.649 

19,394 

48% 

Kentucky 

55,784 

34,226 

61% 

Louisiana 

62,379 

40.916 

66% 

Mane 

12.970 

5,869 

45% 

Maryland 

73.801 

35,726 

48% 

Massachusetts 

72.065 

27.482 

38% 

Michigan 

114.531 

64,177 

56% 

Minnesota 

68.610 

29,963 

44% 

Mississippi 

40.036 

27,607 

69% 

Missouri 

76.759 

39,083 

61% 

Montana 

12.060 

5.342 

44% 

Nebraska 

25.918 

10,538 

41% 

Nevada 

35.934 

17,913 

50% 

New Hampshire 

12.874 

4.410 

34% 

New Jersey 

106.922 

38,406 

36% 

New Mexico 

27,850 

16,388 

55% 

New York 

244.375 

121,878 

50% 

North Carolina 

122.350 

67,029 

55% 

North Dakota 

9.104 

3,444 

38% 

Ohio 

139.128 

72.869 

52% 

Oklahoma 

53.238 

31.759 

60% 

Oregon 

45.540 

23,979 

53% 

Pennsylvania 

143.321 

63,765 

44% 

Puerto Rico 

42.153 

40,712 

97% 

Rhode island 

11.177 

5,683 

51% 

South Carolina 

58.342 

36,494 

63% 

South Dakota 

11.811 

5.453 

46% 

Tennessee 

79.495 

44.852 

56% 

Texas 

386.118 

243,292 

63% 

Utah 

52.258 

18,229 

35% 

Vermont 

6.223 

2.941 

47% 

Virginia 

103,002 

39,147 

38% 

Vir^n islands 

1.600 

1,223 

76% 

Washington 

86.539 

39,921 

46% 

West Vir^nia 

20,470 

12,071 

59% 

Wisconsin 

68,487 

29,412 

43% 

Wyoming 

7.556 

3,306 

44% 

United States 
*CHm 

CDC total 

4,047.789 

1,072 

4,048,861 

2,149.607 

53% 


’ Births: Fin^ data for 2010, vohime 61. number 1 (released August, 2012) 

'Table 1 1. BirtJis by Hispanic origin <rf mother and by race for mothers of non- 
Hispanic ori^n: United States, each st^e and territory, 2010." Av^able online at 
http://www.cdc.govfochs/dal3/nvsr/rTvsr€1/nvsr61_01.pdf 

^ From FNS National D^a Bank, January, 2013. Available online at 
lrttp://www.fris. usda.gov/pd/wicmain, htm. 
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Live Births^ AH 
RaceA Final 
Data*. 
CY2011 

Average 
Monthty WIC 
Infant 

Participation*, 

CY2011 

Average 
Monthly Percent 
of Infants 
Served by WIC, 
CY2011 

Alabama 

59,354 

35.870 

60% 

Alaska 

11.456 

6,194 

54% 

American Samoa 

1,256 

1,090 

87% 

Arizona 

85,543 

47,828 

56% 

Arkansas 

38,715 

24,488 

63% 

California 

502,120 

294,156 

59% 

Colorado 

65,055 

24,791 

38% 

Connecticut 

37,281 

13,897 

37% 

Delaware 

11,257 

5,671 

50% 

District of Columbia 

9,295 

4,764 

51% 

Florida 

213,414 

117,944 

55% 

Georgia 

132,409 

71,520 

54% 

Guam 

3.294 

1,781 

54% 

Hawaii 

18,956 

8,542 

45% 

Idaho 

22,305 

9,851 

44% 

Illinois 

161.312 

78,320 

49% 

Indiana 

83,701 

41,926 

50% 

Iowa 

38,214 

16,561 

43% 

Kansas 

39.642 

18,666 

47% 

Kentucky^ 

55.370 

41,318 

75% 

Louisiana 

61,888 

39,471 

64% 

Maine 

12,704 

5,639 

44% 

Maryland 

73,093 

35,693 

49% 

Massachusetts 

73.166 

27,774 

38% 

Michigan 

114,008 

63,599 

56% 

Minnesota 

68,409 

28.398 

42% 

Mississippi 

39.860 

26,311 

66% 

Missouri 

76,117 

37,861 

50% 

Montana 

12,069 

4,639 

38% 

Nebraska 

25,720 

9,980 

39% 

Nevada 

35.296 

17,851 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,851 

4,307 

34% 

New Jersey 

105,883 

37,959 

36% 

New Mexico 

27,289 

14,971 

55% 

New York 

241,312 

120,971 

50% 

North Carolina 

120.389 

64,937 

54% 

North Dakota 

9,527 

3,402 

36% 

Ohio 

137,918 

69,535 

50% 

Oklahoma 

52,272 

30,194 

58% 

Oregon 

45.155 

23,703 

52% 

Pennsylvania 

143,178 

62.433 

44% 

Puerto Rico • 

41,080 

40,055 

98% 

Rhode Island 

10,960 

5,487 

50% 

South Carolina 

57,393 

35,061 

61% 

South Dakota 

11,846 

5,287 

45% 

Tennessee 

79,588 

43,158 

54% 

Texas 

377,445 

231.756 

61% 

Utah 

51.223 

16,646 

32% 

Vermont 

6,078 

2,839 

47% 

Virginia 

102,652 

38,328 

37% 

Virgin Islands 

1.491 

1.133 

76% 

Washington 

86.976 

38,304 

44% 

West Virginia 

20,717 

11,636 

56% 

Wisconsin 

67,810 

27,879 

41% 

Wyoming 

7,399 

3,164 

43% 

United States^ 

4,000,711 

2,095,554 

52% 

United States without 

Kentucky^* 

3,945,341 

2,054,237 

52% 


’ Births: Final data fix 2011, \c^ume62. number 1 (June 28, 2013). "Table 11. 
Births by Hispanic origin of mother and by race for mothers of non-Hispanic 
origin; United Stales, each state and territory, 201 1.” Available online at 
http;//www.cdc.go\/nchs/dala/nvBr/nvsr62/nvBr62_01.pdf 

^From FNS National Data BanK, September, 2013. 

^ Kentucky’s infant counts mid-way through CY 201 1 are wrong. The region and 
WIC know and have asked for corrected data, to rro avail. 

This U.S. total excludes 1,033 births in the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands 
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Uve Bfrths^ All Average Monthly WIC 
Races, Final Data', fntant Coverage^ 
CY2012 CY2012 


Average Monthly 
Percent of infents 
Served by WIC, 
CY2012 


Alabama 

58,448 

35,492 

61% 

Alaska 

11,187 

5,860 

52% 

American Samoa 

1,163 

1,103 

95% 

Arizona 

86,441 

46,966 

54% 

Arkansas 

38,347 

24,426 

64% 

California 

503,755 

288,351 

57% 

Colorado 

65,187 

23,108 

35% 

Connecticut 

36,539 

14,052 

38% 

Delaware 

11,023 

5,475 

50% 

District of Columbia 

9,399 

4,744 

50% 

Florida 

213,148 

118,014 

55% 

Georgia 

130,280 

70,318 

54% 

Guam 

3,590 

1,907 

53% 

Hawaii 

18,980 

8,588 

45% 

Idaho 

22,963 

10,086 

44% 

Illinois 

159,160 

75,652 

48% 

Indiana 

83,227 

40,350 

48% 

Iowa 

38,702 

16,597 

43% 

Kansas 

40,341 

17,961 

45% 

Kentucky 

55,758 

34.174 

61% 

Louisiana 

62.642 

38,330 

61% 

Maine 

12,798 

5,609 

44% 

Maryland 

72,883 

35,279 

48% 

Massachusetts 

72.439 

27,857 

38% 

Michigan 

113,091 

63,520 

56% 

Minnesota 

68,772 

27,788 

40% 

Mississippi 

38,669 

25,947 

67% 

Missouri 

75,446 

37,286 

49% 

Montana 

12,118 

4,677 

39% 

Nebraska 

25,942 

9.748 

38% 

Nevada 

34,911 

17,888 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,352 

4,077 

33% 

New Jersey 

104,230 

38,362 

37% 

New Mexico 

27,068 

14,895 

55% 

New York 

240,916 

118,534 

49% 

North Carolina 

119,831 

64,530 

54% 

North Dakota 

10,106 

3,356 

33% 

Ohio 

138,483 

68,758 

50% 

Oklahoma 

52,751 

29.627 

56% 

Oregon 

45,067 

23,500 

52% 

Pennsylvania 

142,514 

62,096 

44% 

Puerto Rico 

38,900 

38,897 

100% 

Rhode island 

10,926 

5.586 

51% 

South Carolina 

57,155 

34,641 

61% 

South Dakota 

12,104 

5,088 

42% 

Tennessee 

80,371 

43,874 

55% 

Texas 

382,727 

227,393 

59% 

Utah 

51,465 

15,161 

29% 

Vermont 

6,009 

2,864 

48% 

Virginia 

103,013 

39,096 

38% 

Virgin Islands 

1,415 

1,151 

81% 

Washington 

87,463 

38,121 

44% 

West Virginia 

20,827 

11,465 

55% 

Wisconsin 

67,295 

27,515 

41% 

Wyoming 

7,572 

2,994 

40% 

United States 
* CNMi 

CDC total 

3,997,909 

853 

3,998,762 

2,058,732 

51% 


’ Births; Final data for 2012, volume 62. number 9 {released August, 2012). "Table 11. Births, 
by Hispanic origin of mother and by race for mothers of non-Hispanic origin; United States, 
each state and temtory, 2012." Available online at 
WWW. cdc. govf nchs/data/nvsr/. . ./nvsr62_09. p 

^From FNS National Data Bank, February, 2014 
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Live BirthSi All 
Races, 
Preliminary 
Data^ 
CY2013 

Average 
Monthly WIC 
infant 

Participations 

CY2013 

Average 
Monthly Percent 
of Infants 
Served by WiC, 
CY2013 

Alabama 

58,444 

34,685 

59% 

Alaska 

11,425 

5,684 

50% 

American Samoa 

1,077 

1,093 

101% 

Arizona 

86,244 

45,848 

53% 

Arkansas 

38,330 

23.713 

62% 

California 

503,738 

279,509 

55% 

Colorado 

65.127 

22,023 

34% 

Connecticut 

36,088 

13,563 

38% 

Delaware 

11,001 

5,248 

48% 

District of Columbia 

9,303 

4,600 

49% 

Florida 

215,412 

115,910 

54% 

Georgia 

130.541 

66,581 

51% 

Guam 

• 

1,937 

n/a 

Hawaii 

18,997 

8,470 

45% 

Idaho 

22,385 

10,253 

46% 

Illinois 

159.422 

73,086 

46% 

Indiana 

83,091 

40,079 

48% 

Iowa 

39,067 

16,434 

42% 

Kansas 

38.841 

16,936 

44% 

Kentucky 

55,652 

33.873 

61% 

Louisiana 

63,138 

37.740 

60% 

Maine 

12.828 

5.426 

42% 

Maryland 

73.029 

34,613 

47% 

Massachusetts 

71,795 

27,429 

38% 

Michigan 

113,443 

63,105 

56% 

Minnesota 

69,160 

28,366 

41% 

Mississippi 

38,623 

26,117 

68% 

Missouri 

75,678 

36,698 

48% 

Montana 

12.334 

4,782 

39% 

Nebraska 

26.093 

9,514 

36% 

Nevada 

35,042 

17,922 

51% 

New Hampshire 

12,407 

3,926 

32% 

New Jersey 

103,696 

37,563 

36% 

New Mexico 

26,341 

14,345 

54% 

New York 

241.005 

115,141 

48% 

North Carolina 

119,796 

62,954 

53% 

North Dakota 

10,609 

3,304 

31% 

Ohio 

140,026 

67,674 

48% 

Oklahoma 

53.398 

29,154 

55% 

Oregon 

45.136 

22,840 

51% 

Pennsylvania 

140.892 

63.641 

45% 

Puerto Rico 

39,002 

36,306 

93% 

Rhode Island 

10,808 

5,526 

51% 

South Carolina 

57,159 

33,123 

58% 

South Dakota 

12,312 

4,784 

39% 

Tennessee 

79,940 

43,075 

54% 

Texas 

387.313 

225,234 

58% 

Utah 

50,937 

14,971 

29% 

Vermont 

5,976 

2,764 

46% 

Virginia 

102.926 

38.105 

37% 

Virgin Islands 

,,, 

1,048 

n/a 

Washington 

87,467 

37,381 

43% 

West Virginia 

20,896 

11,518 

55% 

V\^sconsin 

66.651 

26,626 

40% 

Wyoming 

7,613 

2,755 

36% 

United States 
+ CNM! 

CDC total 

3.997.654 

3.997.654 

2,014,994 

50% 


" Data not available. 

* Figure does not meet standards of reliability or precision; less than 75% of data 
for the area were aveiiable as of release of the preliminary file. 

^ Births; Preliminary Data for 2013, vc^ume 63, number 2 (released May, 2014). 
"Table 5. Births, by race and Hispanic origin df mother: United States and each 
slate and territory, preliminary 2013." Available online at 
http://www.cdc. gov'nchs/data/n\sr/nvs(S3/nvsf63_02. pdf 

^ From FNS National Data Bank, February, 2014 
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Number of Infant WiC Participants by State 
FY 2014 through June 
(Source: FNS Administrative Data) 

Stata/Tarritory Pr2014 

Alabama 33,946 

Alaska 5.452 

American Samoa 1,058 

Arizona 44,469 

Arkansas 23,027 

California 269,801 

Cobrado 21,693 

Connecticut 13,161 

Delaware 5,166 

District of Coiurrbia 4,348 

Rorida 113.203 

Georgia 64,160 

Guam 1,894 

Hawaii 8,108 

Idaho 10,162 

lynois 70,715 

Indiana 39,365 

bwa 16,201 

Kansas 16,248 

Kentucky 31,403 

Louisiana 36,944 

Maine 5,474 

Maryland 33,579 

Massachusetts 26,422 

Mchlgan 62,210 

Mnnesota 27,569 

Mssissippi 25,810 

Mssouri 37,200 

Montana 4,725 

Nebraska 9,464 

Nevada 17,673 

New Hampshire 3,775 

New Jersey 36,509 

New Mexico 13,909 

New York 110,074 

North Carolina 60.785 

North Dakota 3,227 

Ohb 65.647 

Oklahoma 28,577 

Oregon 22,360 

ftnnsyVania 61,878 

Rjerto Rico 34.278 

Rhode bland 5,404 

South Carolina 31,790 

South Dakota 4.771 

Tennessee 42,031 

Texas 221,888 

Utah 14,282 

Vermont 2,697 

Virginia 36,484 

Virgin blands 1.006 

Washington 37,365 

Wfest Virginia 11,075 

Wsconsin 25,778 

Wyoming 2,776 

CXittying Areas 667 

US 1,959.686 
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Breatfeeding Peer Counselors 

Mr. Aderholt: For total FNS resources available for this program, how 
many WIC clinics would be served by breastfeeding peer counselors? What 
percent of women would be able to receive counseling? 

Response: Currently, all geographic WIC State agencies and all but 4 

WIC Indian Tribal Organizations and Territories operate peer counseling 
programs in accordance with the FNS Loving Support Model. FNS collected 
data from WIC State agencies in 2012 showing that approximately 3,800 Peer 
Counselors are providing breastfeeding peer counseling services to WIC 
participants. While we do not yet have data on the number of clinics in 
each local agency or the percentage of women receiving peer counseling 
services, the FY 2010 funding ($80 million) represented the estimated cost 
to fund a peer counseling program at every WIC local agency. This figure 
was based on preliminary data from an evaluation of WIC peer counseling 
being conducted by FNS. 

FNS has a contract underway to conduct the WIC Breastfeeding 
Policy Inventory, which will collect data on the number of peer 
counselor programs and the number of peer counselors. A final report is 
expected by the end of 2014, 


WIC Nutrition Services and Administration 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide for the record, the amount of Nutrition 
Services and Administration (NSA) funds obligated for each of fiscal years 
2009 through 2013. Include the amounts spent on program management, client 
services, nutrition education, and breastfeeding promotion within the total 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


WIC Program 

NSA Funds Obligated by State Agencies 
Fiscal Years 2009 - 2013 


Fiscal 

Program 

Client 

Nutrition 

Breastfeeding 

Total NSA 

Year 

Management* 

Services* 

Education* 

Promotion* 

Expenditures* 

2009 

$557,973,409 

$709,575,365 

$399,355,475 

$129,069,499 

$1,795,972,740 

2010 

$591,735,449 

$758,106,814 

$418,616,675 

$149,568,358 

$1,917,027,295 

2011 

$620,553,681 

$748,264,713 

$437,536,045 

$162,126,429 

$1,968,480,069 

2012 

$608,508,512 

$720,710,592 

$405,995,658 

$156,937,492 

$1,892,102,254 

2013 

$635,821,429 

$690,765,092 

$404,993,399 

$154, 314, 330 

$1,885,894,249 


» Data Source: National Data Bank - WIC Program SNPA013-Q4 Reports tor FYs 2009 - 2013 
(Report Date: 09/25/14). 


WIC Program Oversight and Integrity 

Mr. Aderholt: What is FNS currently doing to monitor WIC's compliance 
with provisions of the Improper Payments Information Act? What new efforts 
are aimed at reducing or eliminating incidences of fraud, waste and abuse in 
the WIC program? 
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Response: For certification error, FNS conducts a nationally- 

representative study of WIC participating households using in-home income 
audits on a decennial cycle approved by the Office of Management and Budget. 
For the most recent version, the study included analysis of payments for 
redeemed WIC food instruments to determine the dollar value and rate of WIC 
improper payments due to certification error. The results are aged to 
generate the estimates that appear in the USDA Performance and 
Accountability Report. For vendor error, FNS uses information collected from 
periodic studies to estimate the value of vendor overcharges and 
undercharges. The most recent studies were conducted in 2005 and 2012. For 
2013, FNS estimates the rates of overpayment and underpayment by applying 
the average annual percent changed in the rates from 2005 and 2012 to the 
estimated 2013 rates. 

FNS has taken several actions to reduce the extent of improper 
payments. Actions to prevent or minimize vendor-related improper payments 
include mandatory disqualification of vendors disqualified by the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, permanent disqualification of 
vendors convicted of trafficking and illegal sales, three-year 
disqualifications for overcharging and charging for food not received, and 
nationwide standards for vendor authorization, training and monitoring. 
Additionally, in February 2014, FNS issued a comprehensive policy memo that 
identifies the proper treatment of all types of vendor incentives [Vendor 
Management: Incentive Items, Vendor Discounts and Coupons) to ensure 
consistency at a national level. Actions to prevent or minimize 
certification-related errors include requirements for income documentation 
for WIC applicants in all State agencies, mandatory one-year 
disqualifications for the most serious participant violations, including 
dual participation and misrepresentation of income, preventing conflicts of 
interest such as clinic staff certifying themselves, close friends or 
relatives and requiring State agencies to maintain information on 
participant and employee fraud and abuse. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much were the States provided for integrity 
enforcement in fiscal years 2011, 2012, 2013 and what are the estimates for 
fiscal year 2014? What level of funding is provided by the States to 
support integrity enforcement for FNS programs? 

Response: FNS makes funds available to participating State health 
departments and Indian Tribal Organizations (ITOs) that, in turn, distribute 
the funds to participating local agencies. State and local agencies use WIC 
funds to pay the costs of specified supplemental foods provided to WIC 
participants, and to pay for nutrition services and administration (NSA) 
costs, including program management costs. Under the category of "program 
management", NSA funding supports activities such as program oversight and 
management, vendor management including both covert and overt monitoring, 
and other integrity related activities. It is worth noting that DSDA did not 
request additional resources for WIC program integrity in the FY 2015 
President' s Budget . 

However, during FY 2014, USDA implemented a number of improvements to 
the federal WIC program oversight and integrity area. This included a 
reorganization^ that established a new WIC Program Integrity and Monitoring 
Branch within ENS. The federal staff are focusing more direct attention on 
program integrity issues including providing direct technical assistance to 
individual WIC State agencies to ensure the effectiveness of participant 
certification and vendor management policies. These include competitive 
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price criteria and maximum allowable reimbursement rates; sponsoring 
National, regional and State training and information conferences to 
facilitate the exchange of effective vendor authorization and investigation 
strategies, as well as strategies to identify and prevent participant abuse; 
performing in-depth targeted review of high risk program areas; development 
of model software to assist State agencies in preventing and identifying 
program abuse. 

NSA funding information is provided in a separate response (NSA Funds 
Obligated by State Agencies). 


National School Lunch and Breakfast Program 

Mr. Aderholt: OSDA officials have been quoted as stating that 
participation in school meal programs has increased since implementation of 
the meal pattern regulations. Yet, a recent Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) study, along with data from the School Nutrition Association, 
shows that nationwide participation in the school lunch program declined by 
1.2 million students (3.7 percent). Since the new nutrition standards were 
implemented, has participation in the National School Lunch Program 
increased or decreased? 

Response: Total average daily participation in the school lunch 
program has decreased from fiscal year 2011 through 2014 and is currently at 
about the same level as it was in 2006 . However, within the total, there 
have been marked differences in behavior between children who receive free 
meals and those who pay full price for meals. Free participation has been 
increasing since 2006 . Over 4.2 million more children receive free lunches 
on any given school day in 2014 as compared to 2006 . Conversely, 
participation by children paying full price for their lunches has been 
dropping since 2006 . About 3.6 million fewer children are paying full price 
for their lunches in 2014 as compared to 2006 . The information is provided 
for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



National School Lunch 

Program Average Daily Participation 





FY 

2006 - 

FT 2014 








(numbers in thousands) 







rr 2006 

rr 2007 

FT 2008 

FT 2009 FT 2010 

FT 2011 

FT 2012 

FT 2013 

FT 2014 

National School 

Lunch Progran 









Free 

14 , 775 

14,961 

15,392 

16,280 

17,579 

18, 354 

18,721 

18,936 

19,076 

Reduced Price 2,947 

3, 053 

3,125 

3,165 

3,028 

2, 710 

2,749 

2,581 

2,431 

Paid 

12,406 

12,616 

12,499 

11,865 

11. 146 

10,777 

10,183 

9,159 

8,748 

Total 

30, 128 

30,630 

31,016 

31,310 

31,753 

31,041 

31, 653 

30,676 

30,305 

Change in total 

participation 

1.671 

1.26% 

0.95% 

1.41% 

0.28% 

-0.59% 

-3. 09% 

-1.21% 

Change in free 

participation 

1.26% 

2.88% 

5.77% 

7.98% 

4.41% 

2.00% 

1.15% 

0.74% 

Change in paid 

participation 

1.69% 

-0.93% 

-5.07% 

-6.061 

-3.31% 

-5.51% 

-10.06% 

-4.49% 


Mr, Aderholt: Challenges with school meals will continue as more 
regulations go in to effect including the sodium reduction which starts in 
the 2014-15 school year. This Committee directed USDA to analyze the 
existing science around sodium reduction. There are a number of recent 
studies on sodium and some that are in the works -- including one by the 
Institute of Medicine (lOM) that found that limiting sodium to 1,500 mg a 
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day is dangerous and that there is nothing to, support a 2,300 mg level. I 
hope the Department is looking at all the emerging science in this area 
including that on the negative health implications of sodium reduction. Can 
you give us an update on the status of USDA's scientific review and analysis 
on sodium reduction? 

Response: USDA remains committed to applying the most up-to-date, 

evidence-based guidelines to all nutritional parameters set forth in the 
Child Nutrition Programs regulations. As required by Section 743 of the FY 
2012 Agriculture Appropriations Act and as indicated in the preamble of the 
Nutrition Standards in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast 
Programs final rule (published January 2012), USDA continues to evaluate the 
science as it relates to studies on sodium intake and human health. 

USDA has collaborated with the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory 
Committee (DGAC) to review and analyze the most recent scientific literature 
evaluating the relationship between sodium intake and blood pressure among 
children. The DGAC Sodium Working Group, who presented their draft findings 
at the DGAC's fifth public meeting September 16-17, 2014, used an extensive 
systematic review process to critique relevant literature on this topic. As 
presented, the Working Group concluded that "evidence has documented that as 
sodium intake decreases, so does blood pressure in children, birth to 18 
years of age." This conclusion statement remained unchanged from the 2010 
DGAC conclusion statement. 

The conclusions made by the DGAC demonstrate that science continues to 
support the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, the guidelines on which 
the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs'' sodium targets are 
currently based. As such, it does not appear that changes in these sodium 
targets are warranted at this time; however, further decisions will be made 
once the 2015 DGAC Final Report is published next year. 


Mr. Aderholt: Mr. Concannon's testimony stated that, "... a recent 
study offers evidence that the updated meal patterns are having positive 
impacts on fruit and vegetable consumption, and are not resulting in greater 
plate waste." However, Cornell and Brigham Young Universities also 
conducted a study finding 70 percent of fruits and vegetables are being 
thrown away when automatically given to students. This is in stark contrast 
to the Under Secretary's statement. What study and evidence is FNS using to 
claim there is no greater plate waste? Is USDA taking into account studies 
with different, or negative, results and data? 

Response: A study from the Harvard School of Public Health examined 

fruit and vegetable consumption in four, urban, low-income schools before 
and after new Federal school meal standards went into effect. The authors 
concluded that, in those schools, students selected more fruit and consumed 
more vegetables after implementation of the new meal standards. The authors 
also concluded there was no increase in plate waste after the new standards 
were put into place. However, plate waste was an issue of concern before 
implementation of the new standards, and the new standards have not solved 
that problem. Levels of waste in the studied schools were similar to those 
previously found in other urban, low-income schools in Massachusetts with a 
different ethnic mix. 

Many factors contribute to plate waste. What and how food is served, 
portion sizes, how much time children have to eat, the time of day lunch is 
served, and whether recess is before or after lunch, are all related to how 
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much children eat. For example, a study showed that simply scheduling 
recess before lunch, instead of after, can reduce plate waste by as much as 
30 percent. The amount of tiine children have to eat can also influence plate 
waste. One study showed that extending the lunch period from 20 to 30 
minutes reduced plate waste from 44 to 27 percent. 

USDA is concerned that it is not always possible for children to 
finish the school lunch {which includes grains, raeat/meat alternate, 
vegetable, fruit and milk) within the time allotted by many schools. We have 
heard countless anecdotes of children simply discarding food due to lack of 
time to eat in the cafeteria. While USDA does not have authority to 
establish a minimum time period for breakfast or lunch, we urge schools to 
allow students a reasonable amount of time to select and consume the meal 
and to use innovative ways to offer meals such as breakfast in the 
classroom. 

To reduce plate waste, we also encourage schools to conduct taste 
tests before introducing new foods on the menu, set up sharing tables to 
allow students to take and share uneaten food items (as allowed by public 
health regulations), and to permit students to take certain food items, such 
as a piece of whole fruit, out of the cafeteria to be eaten later in the 
school day. We also have the Offer versus Serve policy, which allows 
students to decline foods they do not intend to consume. And if schools 
have leftovers that can't be incorporated into a future menu, they may 
donate leftovers to food banks and specific non-for-profit organizations (in 
conformance with public health regulations) to further prevent wasting food. 

USDA is working with Cornell University to improve our understanding 
of how lunchroom factors, such as meal presentation, good lighting and 
creative names of foods, can be effectively used to influence student food 
choices and consumption. Smarter Lunchroom strategies can facilitate student 
selection and consumption of healthy foods by nearly 70 percent. And we are 
supporting use of those strategies by targeting the Fiscal Year 2014 Team 
Nutrition training grants, of approximately $5.5 million, initiatives 
related to creating Smarter Lunchrooms . 

Plate waste is not an issue limited to the NSLP. Studies suggest that 
Americans throw away nearly one-third of the food they buy — an estimated 133 
billion pounds in 2010 (a $161.6 billion value). While some plate waste in 
the NSLP seems inevitable, lowering plate waste can make program operations 
more efficient and lower costs. USDA will continue to monitor this issue. 

The next School Nutrition and Meal Cost Study (SNDA V) will address plate 
waste in the school meal programs. In addition, USDA's Economic Research 
Service will research strategies that may reduce plate waste in school 
cafeterias . 


Mr. Aderholt: USDA reports that approximately 90 percent of schools 
are in compliance with the new nutrition standards and are certified for the 
performance based reimbursement. Who is responsible for ensuring schools 
are in compliance and certified? Is this a self-certification process by the 
school food authorities or has someone been on-site to verify the SFAs are 
in compliance? 

Response: The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (HHFKA) requires 

USDA to provide an additional 6 cents per lunch reimbursement to school food 
authorities {SFAs) certified by a State agency to be in compliance with the 
new meal pattern requirements. 
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The certification process for the 6 cents performance-based 
reimbursement begins when a SFA applies for certification by either 
submitting certification documentation to their State agency or completing 
certification documentation with their State agency's guidance during an on- 
site review. The State agency then makes a certification determination 
within 60 days. In addition, certified SFAs annually attest to ongoing 
compliance with the meal patterns through the last year of meal pattern 
implementation, School Year (SY) 2014-2015. 

During SY 2012-13, State agencies conducted on-site validation reviews 
of 25 percent of certified SFAs. The purpose of the validation review was 
to affirm that a certified SFA has been and continues to meet the updated 
meal patterns from the beginning of the certification and to ensure that the 
meal service at the time of the validation review was consistent with the 
certification documentation submitted by the SFA. The validation review 
requirement did not extend beyond SY" 2012-2013 because ongoing compliance 
with the meal pattern requirements is monitored during on-site 
administrative reviews. The new three-year administrative review cycle began 
on July 1, 2013. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please explain how the community eligibility (CE) 
option will work as it is expanded nationwide in the 2014-15 school year. 
What are the qualifications for schools to participate, and what steps do 
schools have to take in order to participate in CE? How many schools and 
students does USDA estimate will take advantage of CE? What are the 
estimated costs to both the national school lunch program and school 
breakfast program as CE goes nationwide? 

Response: The Community Eligibility Provision (CEP) is an option that 

allows school districts in high poverty areas to offer school meals to 
students at no cost. CEP is an alternative to household applications, and 
relies on participation in other assistance programs - such as the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) and Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF) - to certify students for free meals. 

By eliminating individual household applications, CEP makes it easier 
for low-income children to get free meals in the National School Lunch and 
School Breakfast Programs. Access to healthy school meals, at no cost to 
families who need it most, can reduce food insecurity for the nearly 16 
million children living in households that have trouble affording nutritious 
food. 


The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act required Community Eligibility to be 
phased in over three years in a limited number of States. During the phase- 
in period, CEP was successfully implemented in almost 4,000 schools, 
providing free meals to more than 1.5 million students in high poverty 
areas. 


CEP became available nationwide on July 1, 2014. To facilitate this 
transition, USDA worked - and continues to work - closely with States to 

guidance and technical assistance when needed. One such example is 
USDA extending the June 30 election deadline to August 31 to give local 
educational agencies (LEAs) additional time to determine if CEP would be a 
viable option. 


LEAs may elect to participate in CEP district-wide, for a group of 
schools, or for an individual school. To be eligible, schools must serve 
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lunches and breakfasts to all students at no cost, and have at least 40 
percent of their total student enrollment directly certified for free meals. 
These direct certifications, or data matches, are largely electronic, having 
the potential to increase program integrity by reducing administrative 
errors and misreporting. Eligible districts interested in electing for some 
or all schools should contact their State agency. 

Community Eligibility has great potential to bring the promise of 
healthy school meals to even more children nationwide. Almost 3,000 school 
districts are eligible for CEP district-wide covering more than 22, 000 
schools and potentially offering free school meals to over 8.8 million 
children in high poverty areas. 

USDA estimates that CE will result in an increase in school lunch meal 
reimbursements of 1 to 2 percent in FY 2015 . USDA also estimates that 
school breakfast meal reimbursements will increase by about 3 percent as a 
result of CE in FY 2015. 


Mr. Aderholt: We continue to hear from schools and a number of groups 
representing the school food authorities and States about the rising level 
of unpaid meal charges left delinquent by parents. Last year, USDA indicated 
it was collecting national data on this issue to determine next steps. Will 
USDA be issuing guidance to provide suggestions for schools to handle unpaid 
meal charges? What are the next steps? 

Response: In March 2014 , FNS released the Special Nutrition Program 

Operations Study (SN-OPS), a multiyear, nationally representative study 
designed to provide FNS with a snapshot of current State and LEA policies 
and practices, including information on school meal standards, competitive 
foods standards, school lunch pricing and accounting. As part of the SN-OPS 
study, FNS examined State and local meal charge policies. This study 
revealed that in School Year 2011 - 12 , most States defer local meal charge 
policies to local educational agencies (LEAs) and their policies for serving 
meals to students who do not have funds to pay for meals vary considerably. 
LEAs' policies range from denying a meal to serving a reimbursable meal or 
alternate meal to students for a limited number of days. In terms of 
revenue, on average, for all the LEAs that reported that they lost some 
revenue as a result of unpaid meals, the net revenue lost was less than 1 
percent of total expenditures for the year. Despite this, FNS realizes that 
for a small number of LEAs unpaid meal charges is a significant issue with 
very large debts associated with unpaid charges. 

While the SN-OPS study provides good background on this issue, FNS is 
also gathering more detailed information on State and local meal charge 
policies and procedures. Section 143 of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 
2010 (HHFKA) requires FNS - in conjunction with States and participating 
LEAs - to examine and report on the current policies and practices of State 
agencies and LEAs regarding extending credit to children by allowing them to 
"charge" the cost of school meals on the day of service. 

FNS will soon publish a Request for Information in the Federal 
Register seeking information from all affected parties regarding State and 
LEA current policies regarding extending credit to children by allowing them 
to "charge" the cost of school meals on the day of service. Specifically, 

FNS is interested in commenters providing details of policies and procedures 
in their State or LEA and the advantages and challenges associated with 
those procedures. 
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FNS intends to use the information it receives to prepare a report on 
the feasibility of establishing national standards for meal charges and the 
provision of alternate meals and to provide recommendations for implementing 
those standards, if applicable, as required by the HHFKA. Information 
submitted to FNS will also help to develop "Best Practices" guidance for 
meal charge policies and assist FNS in developing recommendations for 
Congressional review. 


Mr. Aderholt: USDA' s National School Lunch Program and School 
Breakfast Program have improper payment rates of 16 percent and 25 percent, 
respectively. Improper payments in these programs totaled $2.6 billion for 
fiscal year 2013. When will the APEC-II study results be available? 

Response: We anticipate releasing the APEC II study in late 2014. 


Child Nutrition Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Ms. Rowe's written testimony describes the efforts that 
have been underway to increase participation in the Summer Food Service 
Program. FNS will expand a model for promoting the summer program in 
Alabama and five other states later this summer. 

a. Can you provide more details about this model and how it will work? 

b. The budget request asks for an additional $30 million to expand the 
Summer EBT demonstration projects. Can you tell us more about this 
effort and how this funding would be used? 

Response to (a) : The model to promote the summer program in Alabama 
and five other States this past summer was an extension of USDA's Summer 
Food Service Program (SFSP) State Targeted Technical Assistance Project that 
began in 2013. USDA's overall goal for the SFSP State Targeted Technical 
Assistance Project is to increase access to summer meals and narrow the gap 
between the number of children receiving free and reduced price meals during 
the school year and those receiving summer meals. Best Practices gathered 
from the work with the targeted States will be shared with all States 
nationwide to assist in improving access to summer meals. 

In 2013, USDA targeted five States to receive intensive technical 
assistance from USDA employees to increase the reach of the SFSP to children 
in need. The type of technical assistance provided was based on each State's 
identified needs. The 2013 target States included: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Rhode Island, and Virginia. Meetings were held with all State 
agencies and their local stakeholders to assess barriers to feeding hungry 
children in the summer months and to establish goals and action plans to 
address these challenges. The goal of the first year of the project was to 
serve an additional 5 million meals nationwide. This goal was exceeded, with 
an increase of over 7 million additional meals served in summer 2013. 

In 2014, USDA expanded this initiative to include six additional 
target States: Alabama, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Texas. Each of the 11 targeted States held stakeholder meetings in spring 
2014 to create action plans to improve summer meal program participation. 
Debriefing meetings are occurring in the fall of 2014 to reflect on summer 
2014 outcomes and begin planning for summer 2015. The goal of the second 
year of this project was to serve an additional 10 million meals nationwide. 
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Response to (b) : The Summer Electronic Benefits Transfer for 

Children (SEBTC) demonstration was authorized by the 2010 Agriculture 
Appropriations Act {P.L. 111-80) which required USDA to test and evaluate 
innovative methods for feeding children during the summer. The project has 
been implemented every suminer since 2011 in a total of eight States and two 
Indian Tribal Organizations. 

The evaluation of the 2012 implementation year indicated that these 
projects reduced very low food security among children by one third. In 
2013, USDA evaluated the impact of a $60 monthly benefit compared to a $30 
monthly benefit on food insecurity. The results of this study will be 
available in fall 2014. 

Given the success of the project at reducing food insecurity in the 
summer, USDA would like to assess the project's implementation statewide or 
in rural areas where it is particularly hard to reach children with the 
traditional summer meals program. This would provide USDA with information 
about how to operate SEBTC on a larger scale than it has been implemented 
previously . 


Mr. Aderholt: Both the Fiscal Year 2013 and 2014 agriculture 
appropriations bills included funding for school meals equipment grants. 

How can we make sure that rural districts get a fair chance at receiving 
these grants? 

Response: USDA targeted equipment assistance funding to States with 

the greatest potential to maximize the available funding by evaluating a set 
of criteria indicating "need". During the grant award process, including 
solicitation and obligation, FNS expected States to build on the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment and Act of 2009 and FY 2010 National School Lunch 
Program Equipment Assistance funding criteria, which targeted low income 
districts via a competitive grants process that is fair and equitable, while 
prioritizing awards based on a high eligibility rate for free and reduced 
price meals and need. When awarding these grants, States were required to 
use specific grant criteria developed by FNS to best meet the needs of 
school districts, including schools located in underserved areas, schools 
with limited access to other resources, and schools with aged food service 
equipment . 


Mr. Aderholt: For each category, paid lunch, free meals, and reduced 
price meals, what were the federal costs for fiscal years 2010 through 2013? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 



Federal Cost of National School Lunch Program ($ millions) 


Paid 

Reduced Price 

Free 

Total 

FY 2010 

$470.8 

$1,174.1 

$8,287.9 

$9, 932 . 8 

FY 2011 

$477.5 

$1,086.4 

$8,757.0 

$10,320.8 

FY 2012 

$442 . 9 

$1, 102.2 

$8,881.7 

$10,426.8 

FY 2013 

$658.6 

$1,051.9 

$9,346.8 

$11,057 . 3 
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Mr. Aderholt: How much did USDA spend in fiscal years 2010 through 
2013 for the snack programs? 

Response; The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Fiscal Year 
2010 

(S millions) 

Fiscal Year 

2011 

{$ millions) 

Fiscal Year 

2012 

{$ millions) 

Fiscal Year 

2013 

{$ millions) 

National School Lunch 
Program, Snacks only 

$162.3 

$161.1 

$169.7 

$166.2 

Child and Adult Care 

Food Program, Snacks 
only 

$400.0 

$401.1 

$416.7 

$425.0 

Total 

$562.3 

$562.2 

$596.4 

$591.2 


Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a table showing the amount of state 
administrative expenses (SAE) that have been carried over, the amount of 
original allocation, and the percent of the allocation carried over. 
Include data from fiscal years 2009 through 2013. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


State Administrative Expenses 

2009 to 2013 

Fiscal 

Year 

Initial SAE 
Allocation 

Carryover 

Amount 

Percent of 
Allocation 
Carried 
Over 

2013 

$237,868,869 

$38,621, 172 

16.20% 

2012 

$224, 915, 809 

$39,283,114 

17.47% 

2011 

$206,194,551 

$34,833,549 

16.89% 

2010 

$191,308,525 

$32, 648, 984 

17.07% 

2009 

$177,842, 407 

$27,760,852 

15.61% 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table that appears in last year’s 
hearing record showing the number of schools, institutions, and summer camps 
that participate in the Special Milk Program. Please provide the Committee 
with the amount spent on this program for each of fiscal years 2009 through 
2013 and estimates for FY 2014. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 
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Fiscal 

Year 

Schools 

Institutions 

Summer Camps 

Total 

2009 

4,274 

630 

704 

5,608 

2010 

3, 947 

975 

747 

5, 669 

2011 

3, 840 

525 

775 

5,140 

2012 

3, 672 

482 

571 

4,725 

2013 

3,595 

505 

588 

4, 688 


The amounts obligated are as follows; 

FY 2009— $14,285, 671 
FY 2010--$12, 063, 656 
FY 2011--$12, 381, 000 
FY 2012 — $12, 629, 000 
FY 2013--$10,760, 000 
FY 2014--$10, 606, 000 (projected) 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the Federal studies regarding 
sodium intake that USDA is reviewing or has used in the development of 
federal nutrition policies, regulations or guidance over the past three 
years . 


Response: USDA applies nutrition principles posited in the Dietary 

Guidelines for Americans when developing federal nutrition policies, 
regulations, and guidance. Over the past three years, USDA has reviewed 
literature compiled for the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans Committee 
(DGAC) as well as more recent (2010-2014) peer-reviewed studies compiled for 
the 2015 DGAC, 

The following list of studies was reviewed by USDA and provided to the 
2015 DGAC Sodium Working Group when considering the question: IVhat is the 
relationship between sodium intake and blood pressure in children from 2 to 
18 years of age? The group critiqued these studies and used them to 
formulate their draft conclusion statement which was presented at DGAC's 
fifth public meeting (September 2014). 

1. Brion MJ, Ness AR, Davey Smith G, Emmett P, Rogers I, Whincup P, 

Lawlor DA. et al. Sodium intake in infancy and blood pressure at 7 
years: Findings from the Avon Longitudinal Study of Parent's an d 
Children. Eur J Clin Nutr. 2008. 

2. Calabrese EJ, Tuthill RW. The Massachusetts Blood Pressure Study, Part 

3. Experimental reduction of sodium in drinking water: Effects on ~ 
blood pressure. Toxicol Ind Health. 1985; 1: i9-34. PMID: 3842'5T4. 

3. Cooper R, Van Horn L, Liu K, Trevisan M, Nanas S, Ueshima H, Larbi E, 

Yu C-S, Sempos C, LeGrady D, Stamler J. A randomized trial on the 
effect of decreased dietary sodi um intake on blood pressure in 
adolescents . J Hypertens. 1984; 2: 361-366. PMID: 6530546. 

4. Cotter J, Cotter MJ, Oliveira P, Cunha P, Polonia J. Salt intake in 
children 10—12 years old and its modification by active working 
practices in a school garden. J Hypertens 2013; 31 (10) : 1966-71 PMID''* 
24107730. 
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5. Geleijnse JM, Hofman A, Witteman JC, Hazebroek AA, Valkenburg HA, 
Gxobbee DE. Long-term effects of neonatal sodium restriction on blood 
pressure . Hypertension. 1997; 29: 913-917. PMID; 9095076. 

6. Geleijnse JM, Grobbee DE, Hofman A. Sodium and potassium intake and 
blood pressure change in childhood. BMJ. 1990; 300: 899-902. 

7. Gillum RF, Elmer PJ, Prineas RJ. Changing sodium intake in children. 

The Minneapolis Children’s Blood Pressure Study. Hypertension. 

1981; 3: 698-703. PMID: 7298122. 

8. Hofman A, Hazebroek A, Valkenburg HA- A randomized trial of sodium 
intake and blood press u re in newborn infants. JAMA. 1983; 250: 370- 
373. PMID: 6343656. 

9. Howe PRC, Cobiac L, Smith RM. Lack of effect of short-term changes In 
sodium intake on blood pressure in adolescent schoolchildren. J 
Hypertens. 1991; 9: 191-186. 

10. Howe PRC, Jureidini KF, Smith RM. Sodium and blood pressure in 
children - a short-term dietary intervention study. Proc Nutr Soc Aust. 
1985; 10: 121-124. 

11. Lucas A, Morley R, Hudson GJ, Bamford MF, Boon A, Crowle P, Dossetor 
JF, Pearse R. Early sodium intake an d later blood pressure in preterm 
infants . Arch Dis Child. 1988 Jun; 63(6): 656-657. PMID: 

3389898; PMCID: PMC1778882. 

12. Myers JB. Reduced sodium chloride intake normalises blood pressure 
distribution. J Hum Hypertens. 1989; 3: 97-104. PMID: 2760911. 

13. Palacios C, Wigertz K, Martin BR, Jackman L, Pratt JH, Peacock M, 

McCabe G, Weaver CM. Sodium retention in black and white female 
adolescents in response to salt int ake. J Clin Endocrinol Metab. 2004; 
89: 1, 858-1, 863. 

14. Pomeranz A, Dolfin T, Korzets Z, Eliakim A, Wolach B. Increased sodium 
concentrations in drinking water increase blood pressure in neonates. J 
Hypertens. 2002; 20: 203-207. PMID: 11821704. Infants (Hand Search 
04/07/09) 

15. Shi L, Krupp D, Remer T. Salt, fruit and vegetable consumption and 
blood pressure development: a longitudinal investigation in healthy 
children. Br J Nutr 201 4 ; 111(4 ): 662-7 1 . PMID: 24326147. 

16. Sinaiko AR, Gomez-Marin 0, Prineas RJ. Effect of low sodium d iet or 
potassium supplementation on adolescent blood pressure. Hypertension. 
1993; 21: 989-994. 

17. Smith RE, Kok A, Rothberg AD, Groeneveld HT. Determinants of blood 
pressure in Sowetan infants. S Afr Med J. 1995 Dec; 85(12 Pt 2) : 1, 
339-1, 342. PMID: 8600606, 

18. Trevisan M, Cooper R, Ostrow D, Miller W, Sparks S, Leonas Y, Allen A, 
Steinhauer M, Stamler J . Dietary sodium, erythrocyte sodium 
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concentration, sodi urn-stimulated lithixjjti efflux and blood pressure. 

Clin Sci (Colch) . 1981; 61: 29S-32S. PMID: 7318331. 

19. Tuthill RW, Calabrese EJ. The Massachusetts Blood Pressure Study, Part 
2. Modestly elevated levels of sodium in drinking water and blood 
pressure levels in high school students. Toxicol Ind Health. 1985 Sep; 
1{1): 11-17. PMID: 3842543. 

20. Whitten CF, Stewart RA The effect of dietary sodium in infancy on 
blood pressure and re l ated factors. Studies of infants fed salted and 
unsalted diets for five months at eight months and eight years of age. 
Acta Paediatr Scand. 1980; 279 (suppl) : 1-17. PMID: 7001854. 

Other Federal studies regarding sodium intake that USDA is reviewing or has 
used in the development of federal nutrition policies, regulations or 
guidance over the past three years include the following: 

Cogswell, ME et al. Vital Signs; Sodium Intake Among U.S. School-Aged 
Children — 2009-2010 . MMWR Vol. 63. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. September 9, 2014. 

Gordon, A., M.K., Fox, M. Clark, R. Nogales, E. Condon, P. Gleason and 
A. Sarin. 2007. School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study—III . US 
Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, Alexandria, VA. 


Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. ''Dietary Reference 
Intakes for Water, Potassium, Sodium, Chloride and Sulfate.'' 
Washington, D.C: The National Academies Press. 2005. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. ' 'WIC Food Packages: 
Time for a Change.'' Washington, D.C: The National Academies Press. 
2005. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. "Nutrition Standards 
for Foods in Schools: Leading the Way Toward Healthier Youth." 
Washington, DC: The National Academies Press. 2007. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. "School Meals: 
Building Blocks for Healthy Children." Washington, D.C: The National 
Academies Press. 2009. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. "Child and Adult Care 
Food Program: Aligning Dietary Guidance for All." Washington, D.C: The 
National Academies Press. 2011. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. "Strategies to Reduce 
Sodium Intake in the United States." Washington, D.C: The National 
Academies Press. 2010. 

Institute of Medicine, Food and Nutrition Board. "Sodium Intake in 
Populations: Assessment of Evidence." Washington, D.C: The National 
Academies Press. 2013. 

May, Laurie, Kim Standing, ftdam Chu, Joe Gasper, and Jarnee Riley. 
Special Nutrition Program Operations Study: State and School Food 
Authority Policies and Practices for School Meals Programs School Year 
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2011-12 . Project Officer: John R. Endahl . Prepared by Westat for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, March 2014 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, Office of 
Research and Analysis, School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study IV, 
Vol. I: School Foodservice Operations, School Environments , and Meals 
Offered and Served, by Mary Kay Fox, Elizabeth Condon, Mary Kay 
Crepinsek, et ai. Project Officer, Fred Lesnett. Alexandria, VA: 
November 2012. 

Westat. 2012 Special Nutrition Program Operations Study: A Description 
of the NSLP and SDP Program Operations at the SFA and State Levels. 
Second Draft First Year Report. October, 2012. 


Summer Food Service Program State Targeted Technical Assistance Project 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a status of the 
most recent efforts to provide food to low-income children during the summer 
months and the total spending for each initiative. 

Response: When school lets out, millions of children no longer have 

access to their healthy free or reduced school breakfast or lunch. USDA' s 
summer meal programs help fill the gap for children who depend on free and 
reduced price meals when they are in school. Improving access to summer 
meals continues to be an important priority for USDA. 

To ensure that eligible children have access to nutritious food when 
school is not in session, USDA has initiated the Summer Food Service Program 
(SFSP) State Targeted Technical Assistance Project that began in 2013. In 
2013, the States that were targeted for this project included: Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Rhode Island, and Virginia. In 2014, USDA expanded 
this initiative to six new States: Alabama, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, and Texas. Meetings were held with ail targeted States and their 
local stakeholders to assess barriers to feeding hungry children in the 
summer months and to establish goals and action plans to address these 
challenges. The 2014 goal of this project was to serve an additional 10 
million meals nationwide. 

USDA also continues to work with States and national partner 
organizations to strengthen summer meal programs across the country. We 
continue to provide training, technical assistance, resources and 
Information about the many ways community organizations can feed hungry 
children during the summer. USDA has also listened to stakeholder concerns 
about paperwork burden and program complexity. We have further streamlined 
administrative requirements and promoted existing program flexibilities to 
make it easier for communities to serve children in need. 

Finally, the Suirimer Electronic Benefits Transfer for Children 
demonstration project continued for a fourth year, providing electronic 
benefit cards to eligible children to purchase food using the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) and the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC) technology systems. The 
project operated in 2014 in Cherokee Nation, Michigan and Oregon. The 
evaluation of the 2012 full implementation year of the demonstration 
indicated that these projects reduced very low food security among children 
by one third. In 2013, USDA evaluated the impacts of a $60 monthly benefit 
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compared with a $30 monthly benefit on food insecurity. The results of this 
study will be available in fall 2014. 

The initiatives to streamline and improve access to summer meals are 
being funded under regular Program authorities and have no additional costs 
to report. The SEBTC demonstration is funded through a Fiscal Year 2010 
appropriation that provided $85 million to test and rigorously evaluate new 
models of feeding children during the summer. In 2014, we spent most of the 
remaining $4,725,085 of the original $85 million. We anticipate that we will 
have very little remaining funding after completing the 2014 demonstrations. 


Commodity Assistance Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Of the total amount obligated for the Commodity 
Supplemental Food Program (CSFP), what portion or percentage goes towards 
administrative costs'? Please provide a table that shows a breakout by state 
of CSFP administrative costs for fiscal years 2009 through 2014 . 

Response: Section 4201 of the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act 

of 2002 (2002 Farm Bill, P.L. 107-171) established the method for 
calculating administrative funds for State agencies in CSFP. State agencies 
are provided an administrative grant per assigned caseload slot, adjusted 
each year for inflation. For FY 2012, $72.24 was the legislatively-mandated 
administrative grant per assigned caseload slot. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 




43,044 


1 Wisconsin I 336, 130 

aa,S08,9?O 
*’*' Please note that the 
current fiscal year. 


732,576 


I 88,m,839 ! 38,8»6,7a9 

FV 2014 amount is only updated through 


230,876 


•373,752 378,163 


32. 'TBS. 317 


three quarters of the 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table that shows a breakout by state 
of CSFP and TEFAP funding to include fiscal years 2009 through estimated 
2015. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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CSFP Funding by State 


State or Territory 

2009 

CSFP Admin 

2010 

CSFP Admin 

and Food 

2011 

CSFP A<faiin 

and Pood 

2012 

CSFP Admin 

and F^od 

2013 

CSFP Admin 

and Food 

2014* 

CSFP Admin 

2015* 

CSFP Admin 

and Food 

Alaharia 

SO 

SC 

SO 

$0 

SO 

$0 

so 

A . 

•5 4 4, 806 

440,283 

686,938 

652,727 

603,16? 

S736, 234 

$757,542 


3.707, 059 

3,655,074 

3,723,298 

3,657,711 

3,249, 4‘16 

$3,934,011 

$4, 047, 594 


0 

454, 419 

937,992 

899,895 

882,032 

SI, 067, 851 

$1,098,68? 


13,537,635 

19,534,679 

22,584,753 

23,447,700 

22,262,676 

$26,952,782 

$.27,730, 963 


5, 390, 397 

5,357,106 

5, 612,271 

5,752,106 

5,339,680 

$6, 464,597 

$6,651,243 


0 

223,245 

674,337 

689,432 

732, 589 

$886, 924 

$912, 53? 


1,640, .785 

1,891,542 

1,804,984 

1,885,062 

1,337, 132 

$2,224,163 

$2,283,379 


0 

473, 185 

864,411 

843,577 

782, 910 

S947, B47 

S975, 213 


3,244,181 

4,113,066 

4,686,862 

4,894,554 

4, 16.2, 715 

S3, 039, 679 

$5,185,185 


1,199,917 

1,322,873 

1,369,640 

1.164,847 

989, 959 

$1,198,515 

$1,233,118 

.ova 

881, 924 

913,792 

896,286 

884,812 

815,898 

$987,784 

$1,016,304 


1,346, 33? 

1,392,415 

1,504,993 

1,509,142 

1,417,799 

SI, 716,488 

$1,766,047 

A‘t -uuk 

3,463,637 

5,939,672 

6,241,811 

7,239,385 

6, 779, 100 

$8,207,261 

$8,444,222 

Louisiana 

17,282,452 

19,938,252 

20,859,666 

21,274,155 

19,552,897 

$23,672,130 

$24,355,593 

Mair 

0 

380,916 

846,533 

820,923 

857,717 

$1,038,413 

$1,368,394 

Mic) 

22,397,043 

23,527,824 

24,301, 636 

23.674.652 

21,670,746 

$26,236,149 

$26,993,640 

Minnesota 

3,979,622 

4,403,001 

4,774,575 

4,888,987 

4,537,655 

$5, 493, 606 

$5,652,220 

Mississippi 

1, 946, 746 

2,255,190 

2,300,544 

2,800,170 

2,733,538 

$3,309,488 

$3,405,040 








$5,661,662 


1,777,309 

2,216,312 

2,406,860 

2,356,613 

2,229,631 

$2,699,350 

$2,777,206 

















New Hampshire 

1,907,574 

2,040,632 

2,022,051 

1,897,036 

1,725,263 

$2,088,726 

52,149,032 

New Je-se 

0 

391,772 

849,167 

886,841 

824,930 

$996,719 

$1,027,554 

New Mexico 

4,046,891 

4,935, 505 

5, 153,045 

4,918,540 

4,791,914 

$5,801,432 

$5,968,932 

New York.,,, 

8,249,0.10 

9,084,716 

9,798,495 

10,028.961 

8,333,155 

$10,088,711 

$10,379, 993 

North Carolina 

274,281 

342,931 

343,426 

362,044 

351,465 

$425,509 

$437,794 

North Dakota 

788,457 

976,692 

777,327 

679,561 

563,377 

$706,270 

$726, 669 

















Oregon 

357,027 

463,288 

490.514 

436,377 

467,156 

$565,572 

$501, 902 

Ponnsyivania 

4,103,817 

6,851,808 

10, 670, 987 

10,658,414 

10,052,700 

$12,170,515 

$12,521,902 

South Carolina 

1,014,2.34 

1,364,658 

1,531.534 

1,613,547 

1,381,677 

$1,672,757 

$1,721,053 

South Dakota 

866,090 

1,190,192 

1,401,557 

1, ,173, 662 

1,394,114 

$1,607,814 

$1,736,544 

Tennessee 

2, .967, 518 

4,116,559 

4,203,256 

4,079,880 

4,009,783 

$4,854,529 

$4,994,689 

Texas 

4,441,227 

6.171,124 

9,850,010 

10,091,696 

9,638,169 

$11,668,654 

$12,005,552 

Utah 

0 

19.3,409 

631,703 

730,095 

676,671 

$819,460 

$343, 128 

Vermont 

1,008,029 

1,073, 126 

1.079,891 

1,009,367 

911,270 

$1,103,248 

$1,135,101 

Maehi.ngton... 

1,004,571 

1,346,822 

1,573.508 

1,494,881 

1.413, 126 

$1,710,831 

$1,760,226 

Wisconsin 

1,486, 971 

2,234,897 

3.214.890 

3,305,855 

3,060,596 

S3, 705, .376 

$3,812,357 

TOTAL 

8128.691.396 

8155.651,211 


5180, 330, 741 

$167,531,856 

8202.826,000 

$208,682,000 


Note: Tt 2C14 and 20)5 are estireates 
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TEFAP Funding by State 


State or Territory 

2009 

TEFAf Admin 

and Food 

2010 

TEFAP AdBLin 

and Food 

2011 

TEFAP Admin 

and Food 

2012 

TEFAP Admin 

and Food 

2013 

TEFAP Admin 

and Food 

2014* 

TEFAP Admin 

and Food 

2015* 

TEFAP Admin 

and Food 









Alabama 

36,709,409 

$6,608,093 

$4,957,594 

$5,090,741 

$8,505,873 

$5,040,448 

$5,91.5,771 

Alaska 

840. 669 

733,710 

412,912 

514, 310 

1,007,543 

$597,054 

3700,739 







S7, 214,544 

SS, 467,419 








$4, 004, 931 

California 

52,418, 696 

49,502,533 

37,847,015 

40, 639,036 

70, 90S, 973 

$42, 018,373 

349, 315, 270 

Colorado 

6,176,840 

5,282,320 

4,158,122 

4,597,041 

8,052,780 

$4,771,953 

S5, 600, 648 

Connect: Icut 

3,694.714 

3,613. 139 

2,532,925 

2,832,441 

4,9-22,094 

$2, 916, 757 

$3,423,280 







$987,509 

31,158, 999 

Di fr (• ”'0 nhia 

1,002, .834 

852,644 

614,258 

685,966 

1,406,371 

S833. 394 

$970, 121 


23,380,872 

24,515,232 

19,319,600 

21,049,459 

35,473,943 

$21,021,309 

$24,671,862 


13,712,622 

13,562,673 

9,915,735 

10. 4-17, 54? 

18,223,655 

$10,799, 055 

$12,674,416 


1,100,643 

1,165,246 

861,944 

924,946 

1,959,310 

$1, 161, 057 

$1, 362, 685 


1,563,746 

1,878,233 

1,419.145 

1.588,426 

2,735,441 

Si, 620, 980 

$1, 902,479 

Illinois 

17,667,776 

15,481,182 

12,199,685 

11,500,203 

21,203,106 

$12,564,632 

$14,746,602 

Indiana 

8,235,001 

8,210,356 

5,973,967 

5.947,937 

10,960,978 

$6,507,157 

$7,637, 138 

Iowa 

.3,341,511 

2,910,556 

2,142,819 

2,215,376 

3,918,0.54 

$2,321, 778 

$2,724,977 

Kansas 

3,164.521 

2,995,746 

2,203,869 

2,284,850 

4,007,199 

$3,374,604 

$2,786,977 

Kentucky 

7,038,700 

6,367,554 

5,006,646 

4,822,274 

8,092,412 

$4,795,438 

$5,628,212 

Louisiana 

6, 605. 448 

5, 680,787 

4,080,120 

4,515, 070 

8.730,997 

$5,173,853 

$6,072,343 









Maryland 

5,276.761 

5,237,797 

3, 619,740 

3,919,997 

6,577,146 

$3, 897,515 

$4,574,356 

Massachusetts 

7,188,462 

6, 694, 938 

5,075,860 

5,267,496 

8,735,668 

$5,176,621 

$6,075,592 

Michigan 

16,415,420 

15,582,797 

11,416,188 

10,407,643 

17,591,677 

$10,424,555 

$12,234,800 

Minnesota 

5,930,044 

5,571,481 

3,743,019 

3,918,055 

6,627.693 

$3,927,460 

$4,609, .'ill 

Mississippi 

5,454,412 

4,570,801 

3,616, 925 

3, 571, 833 

6,278,567 

$3,720, 581 

$4,366,696 

Mlsso 

8,235,221 

7,394,076 

5,546,990 

5.675. 625 

9,637,645 

$5,711,119 

$6, 702,910 

Montana 

1,217.095 

1,161,608 

892,507 

870,358 

1,391.715 

$824,709 

$967,927 

Nebraska - 

1,859,798 

1,581,947 

1,198,857 

1,227,556 

2,185,941 

$1,295,355 

$1, 520, 306 

Nevada 

.3,340, 683 

3,441,004 

2,686,459 

3,062,531 

5. 763,912 

$3,427,457 

$4, 022,668 

New Hampshire 

1,074,917 

1,204,313 

849,827 

751,282 

1,491,922 

$884,090 

$1, 037, 621 

New Jersey 

9,130,017 

8,622,837 

6,732,214 

7,025, 175 

15,286,289 

$9,050, 418 

$10,631,500 

New Mexico 

2,872.579 

2,534,601 

1, 638,813 

2,234,326 

4,513,779 

$2,674,795 

$3,139,300 



23,651,840 

13,385,322 




$20, 638, 666 

$10, 640, 349 

$24,222,770 

$12,488, 149 

North Carolina.. 

13,116,0.36 

9,587,217 

9.932,721 

17,955,835 

North Dakota 

713,167 

616,710 

407,513 

435,831 

691,706 

$409,894 

$481,076 

Ohio 

16,7.38,005 

16,010,581 

11,585,908 

11,197, 517 

19,039,156 

$11,282,309 

$13,241,591 

Oklahoma 

4,834.188 

4,715,409 

3.083,830 

3,225, 627 

5,783,937 

$3,427,471 

$4,022,685 

Oregon 

5,233,241 

5,538,272 

3,754,756 

4,035,992 

6, 909, 375 

$4,094,389 

$4,005,419 

Penn.sylvania 

15, 396, 601 

14,094,169 

10,224,041 

10,624,947 

19, 197,089 

$11,375, 897 

$13, 351 , 432 

Rhode Island 

1,498,129 

1,500,930 

997,463 

1.102, 183 

1,806,359 

$1,070,420 

$1. 256, ,309 




4,857,551 

592,202 

6,537,798 

23,535.713 

5,001,668 

617,016 

6,723,895 

25,332,193 

6,966,480 

938,861 

11,049,548 

42,537,003 

$.5,313,397 

$556, 354 

$6,547,791 

$25,206,760 

$6,236,120 

$652,971. 

$7,684,878 

$29. 584,160 

South Dakota 

886,447 

770,742 

Texas 

34.577,445 

30, 647,895 

Utah 

2,459,119 

2,215,368 

2.012,346 

2,245,626 

3,974,459 

$2, 355,203 

$2,764,207 

Vermont,,.. 

684,508 

691.837 

446,587 

507,446 

734,881 

$435, 479 

S5il, 104 




5,409,792 

5,844,60? 





Washington .... 

8, 139,761 

7,515,215 

6,287,003 

10,905,812 

S6, 462, 615 

$7,584,911 

West Virginia 

2,717,516 

2,820,49? 

1,846,799 

1.861,589 

4,229,244 

$2,506,104 

$2,941, 408 

Wisconsin 

6,832,419 

5,924,854 

4,614,618 

4, 667,509 

8, 344,597 

$4, 944,079 

$5, 003, 605 

Wyoming 

481,908 

453,434 

385,293 

402,842 

557,01.5 

5339,811 

$457, 505 

Gua.m 

131, 775 

99,786 

96,574 

219,601 

484,712 

$207,233 

$337,114 

Northern Mnciar Ts at i 

52, 676 

13, 990, 130 

14,650 

10,114,955 

38,163 

8,842,897 

135,707 

8,763,455 

132, 904 

9,945,870 

$78, 757 

$5,093,760 

$92, 434 

S6, 917,278 

Virgin I.siands 

141,860 

177, 119 

86,742 

179,731 

285,538 

$169,235 

$198,624 

TOTAL 

$419,119,583 

$391,539,148 

$293,654,006 

$305,648,769 

$536,887,148 

S318,15i,000 

§373,401,000 


Note: TY 2014 and 20i5 are estinares 
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Mr. Aderholt: For both CSFP and TEFAP, provide a table showing the 
amount of commodities purchased with appropriated funds, the amount of 
commodities donated to the program and a total to include fiscal years 2009 
through 2013 and estimates for fiscal year 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


CSFP Entitlement and Bonus Commodities 


Fiscal Year 

Entitlement 

Bonus 

Total 

2009 

$134,044,024 

$8, 946, 533 

$142,990,557 

2010 

143,053,375 

17,943,595 

267,091, 008 

2011 

155,139,142 

10,372,807 

165,511,949 

2012 

146,534,179 

22,555,230 

169,089,417 

2013 

143, 196,000 

24,089,514 

167,285,514 

2014 Estimate 

158,417,000 

14,575,000 

172, 992,000 

TEFAP 

Entitlement and Bonus Connioditles 

Fiscal Year 

Entitlement 

Bonus 

Total 

2009 

$336,217,796 

$373,748,172 

$709,965,968 

2010 

249,147,413 

346,639,261 

595,786,674 

2011 

228,402,815 

235,263,356 

463, 666,171 

2012 

242,970,260 

304,220,582 

547,190,842 

2013 

247,165,695 

228,513,223 

475,678,918 

2014 Estimate* 

268,750,000 

TBD 

268,750,000 


‘Note; For TEFAP Bonus there are no full fiscal year projections due 
to varying markets. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please explain how many people, not caseload, USDA will 
serve in the CSFP for Fiscal Years 2013 and 2014 and estimated fiscal year 
2015. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;} 


CSFP 

i 

2013 

2014 

2015 

Est , 

Participation | 

579,759 

572,634* I 

588,000 


^Average through June 2014 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record, by state, which 
includes grants for the Senior Farmers Market Nutrition Program and a 
separate column for grants for the WIC Farmers Market Nutrition Program for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2014. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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ET 2009-2014 Senior Farmers' b&irket Nutrition Program Grant Amounts 


STATE 

n 2009 

py 2010 


F3f 2012 

Fy 2013 


Alabama 

$1, 732, 673 

$1,719,180 

$1,701,183 

$1,701,183 

$1,619,487 

$1,574,001 

Alaska 

95, 265 

94, 523 

93,534 

93,534 

89,043 

86,542 

Arizona 

161,111 

159, 857 

158,183 

158,183 

150, 587 

146, 358 

Arkansas 

123, 826 

122, 862 

121,576 

121,576 

115,737 

112, 486 

California 

837, 988 

831,462 

822,758 

822,758 

783,248 

761,250 

Chickasaw Nation 







of Oklahoma 

177, 985 

176,599 

174,750 

174,750 

166, 358 

161, 686 

Colorado 

* 

* 

* 

14,430 

14,430 

* 

Connecticut 

90,736 

90,030 

89, 087 

89,087 

84,809 

82,427 

District of 







Columbia 

160,312 

159,063 

157,398 

157,398 

149, 839 

145, 631 

Five Sandoval 







Indian Puebios, 







Inc . 

19,240 

19, 240 

19,240 

19,240 

19, 240 

19,240 

Florida 

108,550 

107,705 

106,577 

106,577 

201, 458 

98, 608 

Georgia 

258, 690 

256, 675 

253,988 

253,987 

241,790 

234, 999 

Grand Traverse 







Band of Ottawa 5, 







Chippewa Indians 

9, 925 

9,925 

9,925 

9,925 

9, 925 

9, 925 

Hawaii 

553,412 

549,103 

543,354 

543,354 

517,260 

502, 732 

Illinois 

882,336 

875,465 

866,300 

866,300 

824, 698 

801, 535 

Indiana 

61, 676 

61, 676. 

61,676 

61, 676 

61, 676 

61, 676 

Iowa 

593,009 

588,391 

582,231 

582,231 

554,270 

538,703 

Kansas 

* 

187, 111 

185,153 

185, 153 

17 6, 261 

171, 311 

Kentucky 

327,368 

324,818 

321,418 

321,418 

305, 982 

297,388 

Louisiana 

418, 972 

415,709 

411,357 

411, 357 

391,603 

380, 604 

Maine 

1, 027,956 

1,019,951 

1,009,274 

1,009,274 

960,806 

933, 820 

Maryland 

232,430 

230,620 

228,206 

228,206 

217,247 

211, 145 

Massachusetts 

575,240 

570.760 

564,785 

564,785 

537, 663 

522,562 

Michigan 

250,103 

248, 155 

245,558 

245,558 

233,766 

227,200 

Minnesota 

122,657 

121,702 

120,428 

120, 428 

114, 645 

111, 425 

Mississippi 

102,388 

101,591 

100,527 

100,527 

95, 699 

93, 012 

Mississippi 







Choctaw 

29, 440 

29,440 

29,440 

29, 440 

29,440 

29,440 

Montana 

101, 920 

101,127 

100,068 

100,068 

95,262 

92,586 

Nebraska 

255,353 

253,365 

250,713 

250,713 

238,673 

231, 970 

Nevada 

169,830 

168,508 

166,744 

166,744 

158,736 

154,278 

New Hampshire 

101,431 

100,641 

99,587 

99,587 

94,804 

92,142 

New Jersey 

1,211,989 

1,202,551 

1,189, 963 

1,189, 963 

1,132,817 

1,101,001 

New Mexico 

337, 004 

334,379 

330,879 

330,879 

314, 989 

306,142 

New York 

1,972,827 

1,957,463 

1, 936, 972 

1, 936, 972 

1,843,954 

1,792,164 

North Carolina 

89,075 

88,382 

87,457 

87,457 

83,257 

80,919 

Ohio 

1,779, 625 

1,765,767 

1,747,283 

1,747, 283 

1, 663, 374 

1, 616, 656 

Oklahoma 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75, 000 

75,000 

Oregon 

938, 404 

931, 097 

921,350 

921,350 

877, 104 

852,470 
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FY 2009-2014 Senior Fanners' Market Nutrition Program Grant Amounts 


Osage Nation 

36,140 

38,140 

38,140 

38, 140 

38,140 

38,140 

Pennsylvania 

Pueblo of San 

1,973,783 

1,958,418 

1,937,916 

1,937,916 

1,844,852 

1,793,037 

Felipe 

17,474 

17,474 

17,474 

17,474 

17,474 

17,474 

Puerto Rico 

1,034,762 

1,026,704 

1,015,956 


967,167 

940,003 

Rhode Island 

286,360 

284,130 

281,155 

281,155 

267,653 

260,136 

Standing Rock. 

22,200 

22,200 


22, 200 

22,200 

22,200 

South Carolina 

660,941 

655,794 

648,929 

648,929 

617,765 

600,414 

Tennessee 

564,863 

560,465 

554,597 

554,597 

527,964 

513, 136 

Texas 

124,287 

123,319 

122,028 

122,028 

116,168 

112,905 

Vermont 

94, 659 

93,922 

92, 939 

92,939 

88,476 

85, 991 

Virginia 

490, 825 

487,003 

481,905 

481,905 

458,763 

445,878 

Washington 

249, 974 

248,028 

245,431 

245, 431 

233,645 

227,083 

West Virginia 

544,630 

540,388 

534,731 

534,731 

509, 052 

494,755 

Wisconsin 

355, 900 

353,128 

349,432 

349,432 

332,651 

323,308 

NATICSUO, TOTALS 

$22,444,551 

BMBHBKn 

$22,226,755 

$22,241,184 

$21,186,907 

$20,585,494 


*Dad not participate in the program **Final Grants for FY 2014 


FY 2009-2014 WIG Farmers' Market Nutrition Program Grant Amounts 


SBira juanci ■ # 

=l,fT^2009 

FT 2010 

FT 2011 

sitzois 

2013 

FT 

2014**** 

ALABAMA 

$392,164 

$137,252 

$137,252 

$120,619 

$109,845 

$113,343 

ALASKA 

224,485 

224,485 

224,485 

197,260 

179,658 

185,379 

ARIZONA 

234,783 

234,783 

234,783 

206,331 

187,900 

193,885 

ARKANSAS 

109, 632 

189,632 

189,632 

166,652 

151,766 

156,599 

CALIFORNIA 

2,397,794 

2,499,368 

2,499,368 

2,196,479 

2,000,276 

2, 063,983 

CHOCTAW NATION, OK 
CHICKASAW NATION, 

* 

90,361 

90, 361 

79,410 

75,000 

75,000 

OK 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

C0NNI2CTIC0T 

317,251 

330, 690 

360,991 

317,244 

288,905 

298,107 

.DELAWARE*** 

DISTRICT OF 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

262,093 

COLUMBIA 

FIVE SANDOVAL IND 

301,302 

314,066 

342,844 

301,296 

274,382 

283,121 

PUEBLO 

6,337 

6, 337 

6,337 

6,337 

6,337 

6,337 

FLORIDA 

283,709 

.283,709 

309,705 

272,173 

247,861 

255,755 

GEORGIA 

1,013,366 

1,056,293 

1,153,081 

1,013,344 

922,826 

952,217 

GUAM 

95,556 

95,556 

95, 556 

83, 977 

76, 476 

78, 911 

ILLINOIS 

387,006 

403,400 

440,363 

386,997 

352,428 

363,653 

INDIANA 

254,192 

264,960 

289,238 

254,186 

231,480 

238,853 

IOWA 

496,388 

517,416 

564,827 

496,377 

452,038 

466,435 

KENTUCKY 

224,462 

224,462 

224,462 

197,260 

179,640 

185,361 
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FY 2009-2014 WIC Farmers' Market Hutrition Program Grant Amounts 


LOUISIANA 

6,667 

6,667 

9,167 

9,167 

9,167 

9, 167 

MAINE 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

MARYI^ND 

341,338 

355,798 

388,400 

341,331 

301,841 

320,742 

MASSACHUSETTS 

470,001 

489,911 

489,911 

430,540 

392,081 

404,569 

MICHIGAN 

398,995 

415,897 

449,436 

394,971 

359,689 

371,145 

MINNESOTA 

307, 024 

320,030 

349,354 

307,017 

279,592 

283,497 

MISSISSIPPI 

75,000 

‘ 78,177 

114,177 

100,340 

91,377 

94,287 

MS. CHOCTAWS 

14, 500 

15,114 

19,494 

19,494 

19,494 

19,494 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

235,070 

57,353 

59,782 

59,782 

59,792 

59,782 

59,782 

NORTH CAROLINA 

282,877 

282,877 

282,877 

248,596 

226,390 

233,600 

NEBRASKA 

* 

* 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

107,623 

107,623 

* 

* 

* 

* 

NEW JERSEY 

1,227,898 

1,279,913 

1,279,913 

1,124,804 

1,024,330 

1,056,954 

NEW MEXICO 

304,101 

304,101 

304,101 

267,248 

243,376 

251,127 

NEW YORK 

3,446,188 

3,593,015 

3,922,243 

3,446,920 

3, 139, 019 

3,233,995 

OHIO 

520,358 

542,401 

542,401 

476,669 

434,090 

447, 916 

OREGON 

365,721 

381,213 

416,143 

365,712 

333,044 

343,651 

OSAGE NATION 

31,325 

31,325 

31,325 

31,325 

31,325 

31,325 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1,789,814 

1,865,634 

2,036,582 

1,799,776 

1,629,902 

1,681,813 

PUEBLO OF SAN 

FELIPE 

8,666 

8,666 

8,666 

8,666 

8,666 

8,666 

PUERTO RICO 

1,806,240 

1,882,755 

1,882,755 

1,654,591 

1,506,793 

1,554,763 

RHODE ISLAND 

152,322 

152,322 

152,322 

133,862 

121,905 

125,787 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

128,669 

128,669 

153,669 

135,046 

122,983 

126, B99 

TENNESSEE 

75,000 

78,177 

96,000 

84, 366 

76, 830 

79, 276 

TEXAS 

1,277,117 

1,277,11? 

1,277,117 

1,122,348 

1,022,093 

1,054,646 

VERMONT 

75,000 

78,177 

82,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

VIRGINIA** 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*• 

60,241 

VIRGIN ISLANDsS 

* 

* 

98,470 

86,537 

78,807 

81,316 

WASHINGTON 

588,247 

613,166 

669,350 

588,234 

535,689 

552,751 

WEST VIRGINIA 

70,000 

72,965 

74,965 

74,965 

74,965 

74,965 

WISCONSIN 

618,673 

644,881 

703,971 

618,659 

563,397 

581,340 


5^1,750,214 

$22,089,143 

$23,282,876 

$20,516,928' 

$18,723,445 



*Did not participate in the p.rograin**Returning State Agency***New State Agency *'**'*Final Grant 
Amount.*; 
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Nutrition Studies and Information 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status update on the reports required per 
the Fiscal Year 2014 omnibus bill. Include the status of reports as directed 
by the House, Senate and Conference report. 

Response: Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The Information follows:] 



Conqressional Directives — FY 2014 

Status 

1 

Summer Food Service Pilot Program.— Distressed 
counties in certain parts of the country face high 
levels of food insecurity. The Committee supports 
the efforts that authorize the Secretary to conduct 
demonstrations to tost new models of preventing 
food insecurity and hunger among children during 
the summer months. The Committee directs the 
Secretary to provide a report on the estimated 
implementation costs and benefits of the models 
that have been tested and provide recommendations 
for cost effective ways to promote food security in 
counties as defined in 40 U.S.C. 14102. (House 
Report 113-116) 

Completed. The 

report was sent to 
the Chair and Ranking 
Members of the House 

and Senate 

Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on April 

14, 2014. 

2 

Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands.— The 

Committee is aware of the interest in transitioning 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
into SNAP. The Committee directs the Secretary to 
provide a report on the feasibility of establishing 
SNAP in the Northern Mariana Islands, including the 
capabilities of the Commonwealth to fulfill the 
responsibilities of a State agency by ensuring 
participation of only eligible households, 
maintaining program integrity, paying a share of 
administrative costs with non-federai funds, and 
other such requirements as deemed necessary by the 
Secretary to operate SNAP. (House Report 113-116) 

Completed. The 

report was sent to 
the Chair and Ranking 
Members of the House 
and Senate 

Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on June 

19, 2014. 

3 

Emplo 3 ^ent and Training.— The Committee directs the 
Secretary to provide a report on how the SNAP 
Employment and Training (E&T) program is currently 
being used to help SNAP participants gain skills 
and training to find productive employment that 
will allow them to transition from SNAP to self- 
sufficiency, including measurable results of the 
program. The Committee also encourages the 

Secretary to provide a five-year plan for how the 

E&T program, as well as any other resources and 
programs, will be used to help participants find 
employment. (House Report 113-116) 

Completed. The 

report was sent to 
the Chair and Ranking 
Members of the House 

and Senate 

Agriculture 
Appropriation 
Committees on 

September 9, 2014. 

4 

Identity Theft Incidents .-As part of USDA' s effort 
to reduce fraud, ensure the integrity of its 
nutrition programs, and safeguard the identities of 
participants in nutrition assistance programs, the 
Committee directs the Secretary to provide a report 
detailing the prevalence of identity theft 
incidents perpetrated against USDA nutrition 
program beneficiaries; steps USDA is taking to 
protect program beneficiaries' personally 
identifiable information against unauthorized 

USDA will combine the 
House report and 

Senate report into 
one response. 

The report is in 
clearance . 
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disclosure; and what, if any, actions are being 
taken to educate participants on the threat of 
identity theft. (House Report 113-116) 

Identity Theft.— The Committee is concerned that 
beneficiaries of the numerous nutrition programs 
funded by this bill may be exposed to identity 
theft. The Committee directs the Secretary to 
provide a report detailing capabilities currently 
deployed to detect and prevent identity based 
fraud; the prevalence of identity theft incidents 
perpetrated against USDA nutrition program 
beneficiaries; steps the Department is undertaking 
to protect against unauthorized disclosure; and 
what if any actions are being taken to educate 
beneficiaries on the threat of identity theft. 

(Senate Report 113-46) 


5 

Income Determinations .—The Committee is concerned 
about a perceived disparity in the eligibility of 
military families for the National School Lunch 
Program and the School Breakfast Program based on 
whether they live in military housing or receive 
Basic Allowance for Housing. The Secretary is 
directed to submit a report to the Committee on the 
process for calculating incomes for these programs. 
(Senate Report 113-46} 

The report is in 
clearance . 

6 

Income Eligibility Standards.— The Committee remains 
concerned that USDA's regulations regarding income 
eligibility determinations and corresponding 
allowable practices, including the definitions of 
income and household, use of programs acceptable 
for adjunctive or automatic eligibility, and income 
verification procedures, have created wide 
disparity among the States, Territories, and Tribal 
Organizations. Concerns such as these were 
identified in the February 2013 GAO report, ' 'WIC 
Program: Improved Oversight of Income Eligibility 
Determination Needed. ' ' In partial response to the 
report, USDA issued income eligibility guidance to 
all state agencies on April 26, 2013, The Committee 
directs USDA to provide a report detailing the 
training, technical assistance, and compliance 
monitoring activities that USDA will undertake in 
connection with the release of these guidelines. 
(House Report 113-116) 

The report is in 
clearance . 

7 

Child Nutrition Programs .—There continues to be 
concern about high error and improper payment rates 
in the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the 
School Breakfast Program (SBP) . For fiscal year 

2013, NSLP had an error rate of 15.69 percent 
totaling $1,800,000,000 in improper payments, and 

SBP had an error rate of 25.26 percent totaling 
'$831,000,000 in improper payments. The agreement 
provides the requested funding to support USDA's 
efforts to reduce erroneous payments. USDA is 
directed to work with States and local educational 
agencies and submit a plan to the Committees 
detailing the steps it will take to reduce high 
error and improper payment rates, (Explanatory 

The report is in 
clearance . 
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Statement) 


8 

Cost Management within WIC State Agencies .—The 

Committee supports USDA'^s efforts to rein in the 
cost of WIC food items while ensuring the 
nutritional value and food choices for 
participants. As State agencies consider options 
for cost containment, the Committee directs FNS to 
closely monitor this process to ensure there are no 
unintended consequences for participants, vendors, 
or product manufacturers. The Committee is aware 
that USDA is conducting management evaluations of 
all state agencies since more States have had 
problems with vendor management and food cost 
containment. As demonstrated in USDA's oversight of 
States with violations, USDA has the ability to 
require State agencies to reduce the maximum dollar 
amount the State agency reimburses for WIC food 
item.s. The Committee directs the Department to 
provide quarterly updates to the Committee on the 
management evaluation process, including concerns 
that have arisen and steps USDA has taken to 
correct any violations. 

In addition, the Committee is aware that USDA 
issued moratoriums that prohibit the authorization 
of new WIC vendors in some States. While the 
Department should be applauded for efforts to 
control costs and address fraud, waste and abuse, 
both WIC participants and the vendors who serve 
participants may be negatively impacted by an 
indefinite moratorium. The Committee directs USDA 
to submit a report within 60 days of enactment on 
the actions States need to take to address Agency 
concerns, along with a timeline, for lifting these 
moratoriums. (House Report 113-116) 

The quarterly report 
is under development 
and will cover 
reviews conducted 
through June 2014. 

The report due within 

60 days of enactment 
concerning actions 
States need to take 
is currently under 
development , 

9 

Women, Infants, and Children Amendment.— The 

agreement expects the Secretary to amend 7 CFR 

246.10 in order for State agencies to include all 
varieties of fresh, whole, or cut vegetables, 
except for vegetables with added sugars, fats, 
oils; provided that inclusion of such vegetables 
contribute towards meeting the special nutritional 
needs of program participants and increases the 
availability of low-cost, high-nutrient 
alternatives for participants throughout the year. 
Within 15 days of any decisions not to comply, the 
Secretary shall submit a report to the Committees 
explaining such decision- (Explanatory Statement) 

Report is not 
required at this time 
and is only on an as 
necessary basis . 


Nutrition Assistance and Nutrition Education 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all Federal Programs, including 
those in the Department of Health and Human Services, that provide nutrition 
assistance and nutrition education to the public as well as the Agency 
providing those services and their respective budgetary resources for FY 2012 
and 2013 and estimated for FY 2014 and FY 2015. 
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Response: A 2010 General Accounting Office Report ("DOMESTIC FOOD 

ASSISTANCE: Complex System Benefits Millions, but Additional Efforts Could 
Address Potential Inefficiency and Overlap among Smaller Programs," GAO-10-346, 
Table 2, pp. 8-11) identified the following 18 programs that focus primarily on 
providing food and nutrition assistance to low-income individuals and 
households. Most of the FNS programs also provide nutrition education to their 
clients : 

USDA - Food and Nutrition Service 

I. Child and Adult Care Food Program 

2 . Commodity Supplemental Food Program 

3. Community Food Projects Competitive Grants Program (funded through FNS 
appropriation) 

4. Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations 

5. Fresh Friiit and Vegetable Program 

6. National School Lunch Program 

7. Nutrition Assistance for Puerto Rico 

8. School Breakfast Program 

9. Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition Program, 

10. Special Milk Program 

II. Summer Food Service Program 

12. SNAP 

13. The Emergency B^ood Assistance Program 

14. WIC 

15. WIC Farmers' Market Nutrition Program 

DHS - Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Emergency Food and Shelter National Board Program 

HHS - Administration on Aging 

1. Elderly Nutrition Program: Home-Delivered and Congregate Nutrition 
Services 

2. Grants to American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian 
Organizations for Nutrition and Supportive Services 

In addition, USDA's Center for Nutrition and Policy (CNPP) Promotion 
provides nutrition education and promotion resources for the general public, 
including the implementation of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines and MyPlate. CNPP 
does not provide nutrition assistance benefits. 

Budget resources for the USDA - Food and Nutrition Service programs, as 
well as the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, for FYs 2012, 2013, 2014 
and estimated for FY 2015 are listed in the table that follows: 

[The information for the record follows:] 
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Food and Nutrition Service 

Food and Nutrit.lon Service Available Funds 
2012 and 2013 Actual and Estimated 2014 and 2015 
{Dollars in Thousands) 


1 1 em 

2012 Actual 

2013 Actual 

2014 Estimate 

2015 Estimate 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amoun t 

Supplemental Nutrition Assist 

$72,735,235 

$76, 414,587 

$73, 127, 825 

$79, 181,386 

Program (SNAP) 





SNAP ARRA 

8,342,291 

6, 060,739 

5,795, 694 

0 

Child Nutrition Program: 





Appropriation 

11, 613, 707 

11, 977,986 

12,163, 230 

12, 542, 997 

Permanent Appropriation.... 

205,708 

220,238 

340, 895 

179, 250 

Transfer from Section 32. 

6, 749,898 

7, 697,031 

8, Oil, 569 

8,299, 923 

Total - CN Program 

18,569, 313 

19, 895,255 

20, 515, 694 

21, 022, 170 

Special Supplemental Nutritio: 





Program for Women, Infants, 





and Children (WTC) 

7, 167,986 

6,946,401 

7,019, 825 

7,154,024 

Commodity Assistance Program.... 

282, 947 

281, 104 

293, 321 

296, 301 

Nutrition Programs Administra 

130,929 

125, 670 

134,810 

148, 462 

CNPP 

4, 004 

4,346 

4,538 

4,538 

Total - NPA 

134, 933 

130, 016 

139, 348 

153, 000 

Total, Pood and Nutrition 





Service Funds 

107,232,705 

109,728,102 

106, B91, 707 

o 

o 






Obliaations under other 





US DA Approoriations: 





Office of the CIO 

281 

19 

0 

0 

Departmental Management 

30 

376 

0 

0 

Foreign Agricultural Service.... 

58 

10 

0 

0 

Food Safety and Inspection Se 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Economic Research Service 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Office of the Inspector Gener 

13 

13 

0 

0 

National Appeals Division 

52 

32 

0 

0 

Natural Resources and Conservation 




Service 

183 

0 

0 

0 

Farm Service Agency 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Rural Development 

36 

36 

0 

0 

Total, Agriculture Approp 

683 

506 

0 

0 

Other Federal Funds: 





Army Audit 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Health and Human .Serv-ires 

0 

166 



Small Business Administration.... 

0 

4 



Labor 

51 

0 

0 

0 

Federal Executive Board 

222 

266 

0 

0 

Total, Other Federal Funds 

280 

436 

0 

0 

Total, Food and Nutrition Se 

107, 233, 668 

109, 729, 044 

106, 891, 707 

107, 806, 881 
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Mr. Aderholt: Update the Subcommittee on any new efforts in the past 24 
months to coordinate activities, reduce duplication and improve efficiencies 
across the 18 or more nutrition assistance programs operated by the Federal 
Government . 

Response: In order to maximize efficiencies within USDA' s current 

authority, FNS promotes policy and operational changes that streamline the 
application and certification process; enforces rules that prevent simultaneous 
participation in some programs with similar benefits or target audiences; and 
reviews and monitors program operations to minimize waste and error. For 
example, FNS has worked with Congress to enact changes in the National School 
Lunch Program such as requiring direct certification of students for free meals 
using Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) data; and simplifying 
the certification process by requiring a single application for all children in 
a household. While some of FNS^s programs have similar purposes or benefits - 
such as SNAP and the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations (FDPIR) - 
simultaneous participation in such circumstances is prohibited. 

USDA' s new Blueprint for Stronger Service is an ongoing effort to 
modernize and accelerate service delivery while improving the customer 
experience through use of innovative technologies and business solutions. Over 
the last few years, FNS has worked hard to do more with less. To manage 
current and future budget challenges, and to ensure that critical investments 
in both urban and rural America continue, FNS has taken a variety of steps to 
cut costs and improve services, including: 

• Cutting travel, printing and supplies budgets; 

• The requirement for direct certification for free school meals in 
conjunction with SNAP (described above) eliminated the need for paper 
applications for millions of low-incoroe children. The estimated 
reduction in burden hours for program participants is roughly 113,000 
hours per year; 

• FNS initiated aggressive new tactics to protect valuable taxpayer 
investments in SNAP by investigating illegal activity. In 2013, the 
program investigated nearly 710,000 cases of recipient fraud, 
resulting in over 43,500 persons being disqualified from SNAP. 
Additional investigative work resulted in 1,215 retailers being 
permanently disqualified from SNAP in FY 2013; 

• The SNAP program yet again reached a record level of payment accuracy 
in 2013, at 96.8 percent. Payment errors are less chan half what they 
were since enactment of the Improper Payments Information Act of 2002; 

• FNS supports state efforts to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of SNAP operations through a range of strategies, including a one stop 
"Modernization Central" intranet page that provides information on 
policy options, waivers, technology strategies and administrative 
process improvements; and 

• In an effort to become a more efficient organization, FNS has closed 
31 field offices in 28 states, as technologies such as telework are 
embraced. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much is being spent in the SNAP, CNP, and WIC for 
studies and evaluations in fiscal year 2013 and 2014? How much will be assumed 
in the fiscal year 2015 budget request? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:} 
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FNS Research E\inding from 2013 through 2015 
(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2013 FY 2014 FY 2015 


HHFKA 

Childhood Hunger Research (x-year) (CN).._ 

Hunger Demo Projects (5 year funds) (CN) 

Farm Bill (2014) 

Puerto Rico study (x-year) (SNAP) ...... 

CNMI Study (SNAP) 

Regular Appropriations 

WIC 

Child Nutrition 

Total Research Funding 


10,000 

40,000 



1,000 

1, 000 

1,000 

13, 684 

13, 945 

14,174 

5, 000 

8,000 

5,000 

19,323 

19, 697 

20,079 

88,007 

43, 642 

40,253 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the organization chart for the Office of 
Policy Support as well as a listing of positions for the Office of Research and 
Analysis and the Office of Strategic Initiatives, Partnerships and Outreach. 
Additionally, please provide the total number of employees and the total 
operating budget for each office for fiscal years 2011 through 2013 and an 
estimate for 2014. 

Response; The material is provided for the record. Please note that the 
Office of Policy Support, which included the Associate Administrator for Policy 
Support, the Deputy Associate Administrator for Policy Support, and an 
Administrative Officer, was not managed as a separate organization; its budget 
and administrative functions were integrated as part of the Office of Research 
and Analysis. In addition, the Associate Administrator and Deputy Associate 
Administrator acted as Director and Assistant Director, respectively, of the 
Office of Research and Analysis. 

•In FY 2013, the Office of Policy Support was reorganized to move the 
Office of Strategic Initiatives, Partnerships and Outreach (now the Stakeholder 
Relations Branch) to the Office of the Chief Communications Officer. In 
addition, the Office of Research and Analysis, was eliminated and consolidated 
as the Office of Policy Support. 

[The information follows:] 
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Organization 

FY 2011 

n 20X2 

FY 2013 

fY 2014 (Estimated) 

Salary 

and 

Benefits 

All Other 
Expenses 

Salary 

and 

Benefits 

All 

Other 

EKOenses 

Salary 

and 

Benefits 

Ail Other 
Expenses 

Salary 

and 

Be.nefits 

-All Other 
Expenses 

Office of 
Research and 
Analysis 
(includes 

Office of 

Policy Support 
costs) 

S5.1 

million 

$66,1 

million* 

$4.9 

million 

$51.1 

million* 

$5.7 

million 

$48.9 

million* 

S4.9 
.mil I ion 

$99.5 

million* 

Office of 

Strategic 

Initiatives, 

Partnerships 

and Outreach 

(OSIPO) 

31.8 

million 

$3.3 

million 

$1.5 

million 

$3.7 

million 

$0.9 

million 

$2.1 

million 



Stakeholder 

Relations 

Branch 

(formerly 

OSIPO) 





$0.6 

million 

$1.6 

million 

$1.0 

million 

1 

$4.8 

million 


expenst 

1 figures inciud< 

5 t.he Agency's 

research and evaluat 

ion funding. 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

OSIPO staff 

16 

13 

11 

9 

OPS Staff 


38 

42 

42 


54 

■ 51 

53 

51 
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Position Title 

Pay 

Plan 

Series 

Grade 

Level 

OFFICE OF POLICY SUPPORT 

PROGEIAM MANAGER (DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR) 

ES 

340 

0 

PROGRAM MANAGER (ASSOCIATE DEPUTY ADMI ) 

GS 

340 

15 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

GS 

341 

14 

SPEC ASST 

GS 

301 

14 

SECRETARY (OA) 

GS 

318 

9 

CLK 

GS 

303 

4 

SR POLICY ADVISOR 

GS 

301 

15 

SUPV SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

15 

SUPERVISORY PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

14 

MANAGEMENT ANALYST 

GS . 

343 

12 

MANAGEMENT ANALYST 

GS 

343 

12 

REGULATORY REVIEW SPECIALIST 

GS 

301 

12 

REGULATORY REVIEW SPECIALIST 

GS 

301 

12 

SUPERVISORY PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

15 

MANAGEMENT & PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

14 

SECRETARY (OA) 

GS 

318 

7 

SUPRVSY SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

14 

PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

12 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SUPV SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

15 

PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SUPERVISORY PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

15 

MANAGEMENT & PROGRAM ANALYST 

GS 

343 

14 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE POLICY ANALYST 

GS 

101 

11 

SUPERVISORY SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH AN 

GS 

101 

14 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

13 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ANALYST 

GS 

101 

12 


Position Title 

Pay Plan 

Series 

Grade Level 

Stakeholder Relations 

Branch 


External Affairs Officer 

GS 

0340 

14 

Outreach Coordinator 

GS 

0301 

13 

Student 

GS 

0399 

04 

Program Analyst 

GS 

0343 

13 

Program Analyst 

GS 

0343 

09 
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Partnership Coordinator 

GS 

0301 

07 

Program Analyst 

GS 

0343 

13 

Program Analyst 

GS 

0343 

13 

Program Analyst 

GS 

0343 

11 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a list of all ongoing studies and evaluations that 
are being conducted in all areas of FNCS including the Center for Nutrition 
Policy and Promotion. Include a brief description of the study, the total 
projected cost, the amount spent to date, when it started, when it will be 
completed, whether it is being done in-house or contracted out, who the 
contractor is, and whether it was mandated by law or not. Also include studies 
that were completed in fiscal year 2014. 

Response: An updated list of all ongoing studies and evaluations 
conducted by FNS and the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion is included 
for the record. Unless an item specifically says that it is being done in- 
house, the research is supported by contracts, grants, and cooperative 
agreements with public and private organizations. 

The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Food and Nutrition Service Studies and Evaluations 


Ongoing Studies 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

Characteristics and Circiimstances of Zero-Income SNAP Households 


While zero-income households make up nearly 20 percent of the SNAP caseload, 
there is limited information about their characteristics, their circumstances 
and the extent these change from month-to-month, and their patterns of benefit 
redemption. This study seeks to better understand these factors by examining 
multiple years of national survey data to look at participation patterns of 
zero-income households at different points in time and by interviewing about 50 
zero-income households. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$435, 612 
$435, 612 
May 2011 
May 2014 

Insight Policy Research 
No 


Understanding the Causes and Costs of SNAP Churning 

This study explores the circumstances of churning in SNAP-defined as exiting 
SNAP and re-entering the program within four months-by determining the rates 
and patterns of churn, examining the causes of caseload churn, and calculating 
costs of churn to both participants and administering agencies. The study 
covers six participating study States-Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Texas, and Virginia. 


Total Projected Cost; 


$802,202 
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Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$723,584 
August 2011 
September 2014 
The Urban Institute 
No 


Measuring Food Stamp and Other Nutrition Assistance Program Access, Trends, and 
Imp»acts 

This contract provided support for estimating effects of potential program 
changes and for short-turnaround analyses of current issues from February, 2011 
through January 2015. In addition, it included analysis of participation rates 
for 2010 (completed), 2011 (completed), 2012 (completed) and 2013 (ongoing) and 
household characteristics for 2010 (completed) , 2011 (completed) , 2012 
(completed), and 2013 (ongoing); updating participation rates for eligible 
elderly individuals in each State (ongoing), and for regular updates of the two 
microsimulation models (ongoing) . Impact analyses under the contract supported 
many FNS legislative and budgetary proposals every year. Other organizations, 
such as the Congressional Budget Office, community organizations, and private 
research firms, rely on the regular publication of these studies. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$6,273,368 
$5,002, 376 
February 2011 
July 2015 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Feasibility Study of Capturing SNAP Purchases at the Point of Sale 


This project assesse.? the feasibility of creating a data collection system that 
would automatically deliver item-level purchase data on food purchases made by 
SNAP households with their electronic benefit transfer (EBT) cards. The primary 
objectives of this study are (1) to conduct basic requirements gathering to 
determine the technical parameters for such a system; (2) to provide FNS with a 
feasibility study that examines technical alternatives, including relevant cost 
and policy issues; and (3) to perform and report on limited proof-of-concept 
tests of up to three solutions selected by FNS. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,511,717 
$1, 008,597 
September 2012 
October 2015 
IMPAQ International 
No 


Diet Quality of Americans by Nutrition Program Participation Status: 2005-2010 

This project examines the relationship between nutrition assistance program 
participation and nutrient inta)te, diet quality, weight status, and food 
choices, using data from the National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey 
(NHANES) , 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$466,202 
$213,183 
September 2012 
December 2014 
WRMA 
No 
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Foods Typically Purchased with SNAP Benefits 

All available evidence indicates that the diets and food choices of most 
Americans are less than ideal, and that the diets and food choices of low- 
income individuals are most striking in their similarity rather than their 
differences with higher income individuals. Some have raised concerns that 
SNAP benefits are spent on unhealthy foods, but available data do not directly 
answer the question of what SNAP recipients buy with their benefits. This 
study uses alternative food purchase data from large store chains to estimate 
the proportion of SNAP benefits spent on different foods. Information obtained 
from this study can inform policy, nutrition education and environmental 
initiatives to enhance the food choices of SNAP participants. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Release Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$739, 802 

$769, 628 

September 2011 

Spring 2015 

IMPAQ International 

No 


Nutrition Assistance Client Shopping Patterns at Farmers^ Markets 


This study will focus on SNAP participants' use of farmers' markets to redeem 
benefits, to better understand who does and does not use farmers' markets and 
why, what foods they purchase there, and how such markets fit into their 
overall food shopping. There are at least two components of the project: an 
analysis of EBT transaction data and a survey of SNAP participants (including 
some who do and some who do not shop at farmers markets) . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,296, 609 
$1,296, 609 
September 2011 
June 2014 
Westat 
No 


Roles and Effectiveness of Community-based Organizations in SNAP 


Community-based organizations (CBOs) play an increasingly important role in 
supporting SNAP outreach and applications . As the eligible SNAP population 
grows and State resources for program administration decline, CBOs have 
acquired new functions to facilitate SNAP participation. One of the most 
important new roles is the responsibility for conducting interviews with SNAP 
applicants. The variety among CBOs with respect to the clients they serve, how 
they provide SNAP-related services, and the nature of their relationships with 
local SNAP agencies is considerable. The initial phase of this study is to 
carry out a set of evaluations in several States conducting applicant 
interviews under FNS waiver authority. Data were collected to compare 
application activity, participation, payment accuracy and client satisfaction 
and to systematically describe implementation and operational procedures of the 
Community Partner Interviewer (CPI) demonstration projects. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$657,465 

$561,089 

August 2011 

December 2014 

Insight Policy Research 

No 
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Assessments of the Contributions of an Interview to SNAP and Benefit 
Determinations 


This study is a rigorous evaluation of the impact of the no-interview approach 
to client screening when certifying applicants for SNAP benefits on error 
rates, benefit levels, administrative efficiency and customer satisfaction. The 
evaluation is being conducted in two states - Oregon and Utah. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate 


$1, 998, 362 
$1, 565, 182 
September 2010 
February 2015 

Matheraatica Policy Research 
No 


Understanding Childhood Hunger 

The objective of this research grant program is to develop a clearer and more 
comprehensive understanding of why children experience very low food security 
in the United States. Nutrition assistance programs address the economic 
factors that are associated with hunger, and food insecurity measures describe 
the experience of disrupted eating patterns or reduced intake due to limited 
resources. The program has awarded 34 grants. These research grants will 
produce information that can form an integrated research framework, stimulate 
new and innovative research on childhood hunger, and examine the implications 
for nutrition assistance programs. The first round of grants was awarded in FY 
2010, the second round in FY 2011, and the third round in FY 2013. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$6, 499, 983 
$5,297,485 
SeptenJoer 2010 
September 2015 

University of Kentucky Research Foundation 
No 


Evaluation of Increasing SNAP Participation among Medicare' s Extra Help 
Population Pilot Projects 


The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (PL 111-80) provides the Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) with funds to test the effectiveness of pilot projects designed 
to increase elderly participation in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) . Historically, elderly individuals who are eligible for SNAP 
have the lowest participation rates among all demographic groups. The pilot 
projects seek to increase participation in SNAP among beneficiaries of 
Medicare's Extra Help (also called the Low Income Subsidy or LIS) by using data 
from LIS applications. Since Extra Help and SNAP eligibility requirements are 
not identical, these pilot projects will test the most effective method of 
using LIS application data to increase SNAP participation among Extra Help 
beneficiaries who are eligible but not participating in SNAP. The pilots have 
closed and the final report is nearing completion. 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 


$2,718,407 

$2, 608.795.93 

September 2010 

September 2014 

Mathematica Policy Research 
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Congressional Mandate: Yes 

Enhancing Completion Rates for SNAP Quality Control Reviews 


The purpose of this study is to identify the factors that consistently lead to 
incomplete cases among active cases sampled for review and to recommend ways to 
enhance the completion rates. The objectives of this study include 1) gaining 
an understanding of the QC review process, specifically the process that leads 
to designating a case review as incomplete; 2) examining the characteristics of 
the incomplete cases as compared to complete cases; 3) identifying the problems 
that the QC reviewers face when attempting to complete cases; and 4) 
recommending ways to enhance the completion rates for SNAP QC reviews. This 
study will examine the QC process in each State, including the District of 
Columbia, Guam and the Virgin Islands and Federal Regional offices. 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1, 808, 609 
$1,210,552.52 
September 2012 
September 2015 
Insight Policy Research 
No 


Dynamics of SNAP Participants in the Late 2000s 


This project describes individuals' patterns of participation in SNAP from 2008 
to 2012 and analyzes which factors are associated with individuals' decisions 
to start or stop participating in SNAP. It also explores reasons why 
individuals enter and leave SNAP, how long they receive benefits, and how 
frequently they return to SNAP after existing. It uses data from the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$443, 994 

$288,240 

June 2013 

November 2014 

Decision Demographics 

No 


SNAP Employment and Training Services 


The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) provides employment and 
training (E&T) services to unemployed and under-employed participants. SNAP 

who are not specifically exempted by statute are subject to work 
requirements as a condition of eligibility. This study is being conducted to 
better understand the characteristics of SNAP work registrants, the barriers 
they face when trying to find work, their training needs, and the services they 
receive through SNAP E&T programs. This study will also examine characteristics 
of the E&T service providers. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,489,345 
$220,237.50 
September 2013 
July 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 
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Analysis of FY 2013 SNAP E&T State Plans and Program Data for All States 


This study is being conducted to assess the availability of data to examine the 
reach and scope of SNAP E&T programs implemented by the States, in order to 
facilitate monitoring of E&T services and to develop guidance for best 
practices. The analysis will use State E&T plans for FY13, program activity 
report data for FY13, and expenditure data. For each State, the study will 
assess how well planned participation levels and program costs align with 
results, how costs vary by program type, and whether additional data collected 
by the program could inform program performance. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$324,300 

$0 

August 2014 
August 2015 

Social Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


Feasibility of a National Database of SNAP Caseload Data 


This study is examining the feasibility of creating a national research 
database of SNAP caseload data. The goal is to determine if FNS can enhance 
its analytic capabilities by collecting more data from States, while at the 
same time reducing burden on States by eliminating most of all ad hoc data 
requests. The contract is examining the research potentials of such a 
database, the technological requirements, and legal limitations of such a 
database. The methodology includes interviews with FNS staff and staff in five 
states to determine research needs and technological capabilities, along with 
analyses of similar public sector and private sector databases. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$459,705 
$196,566 
September 2013 
January 2015 

Walter R. McDonald Associates 
No 


Methods to Standardize State Standard Utility Allowances 


The primary objectives of this study are to (1) conduct a review of available 
data on utility costs to determine which sources are most useful for this 
study; (2) develop and test two or more methods for standardizing the 
development of Standard Utility Allowances (SUAs) across all States; and (3) 
develop and test two or more methodologies for making annual adjustments to 
SUAs. Using the results of this study, FNS will be better able to advise and 
develop consistency across States in determining their SUAs, 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$226,495 
$226,495 
May 2013 
May 2014 
Econometrica 
No 
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Asset Limits and Their Impact on SNAP Participation and Financial Stability 


This study will examine the effects of asset limits on low-income households' 
financial stability and participation in SNAP. Of particular interest is how 
asset limits impact a household's ability to participate in traditional 
financial markets, weather financial shocks, and generally improve their 
economic well-being so that over time they can rely less on SNAP or other 
assistance programs. The first phase of the study will be a feasibility 
analysis that examines available data sources and assesses the extent to which 
these data sources can be used to answer research questions of interest. Phase 
2 of the study, if deemed feasible, will be to develop plans for and conduct 
analyses of the effects of asset limits on SNAP households. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$181, 499 
$0 

September 2014 
January 2016 
Orlin Research, Inc. 
No 


Assessment of Tribal Administration of Federal Nutrition Assistance Programs 


This project is assessing the feasibility of tribal administration of Federal 
nutrition assistance programs, in response to Section 4004(b)(2) in the 
Agriculture Act of 2014. This study examines the services, functions, and 
activities associated with program administration, and assesses the 
capabilities of tribes to administer all or portions of the programs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$899,579 

$0 

July 2014 
August 2015 
IMPAQ International 
Yes, 2014 Farm Bill 


Examination of Cash Nutrition Assistance Program Benefits in Puerto Rico 


Currently 25 percent of a household's allotment of Nutrition Assistance Program 
benefits in Puerto Rico is provided in the form of cash. The Agricultural Act 
of 2014 contains a provision (Section 4025) that over a 5-year period 
transitions the cash portion of the benefit to electronic benefit transfer by 
2021. The .Act also provides funds to carry out a review of the history, 
purpose, and usage of the cash portion of the benefit. The study is also to 
include an assessment of the potential adverse effects of discontinuation of 
cash benefits for both program participants and retailers. 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$999,796 

$0 

May 2014 
August 2015 

Insight Policy Research 

Yes, The Agricultural Act of 2014 
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Assessing the Feasibility of Implementli^ SNAP in the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands {CNMI) 

This study assesses the feasibility of operating the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) in the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(CNMI). The Agricultural Act of 2014 authorizes a study of CNMI's capacity to 
administer SNAP in a manner similar to the way States currently administer the 
program or through an alternative model and is to be completed within 24 months 
of enactment . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1, 990, 930 

$135, 932 

May 2014 

February 2016 

Insight Policy Research 

Yes, 2014 Farm Bill 


Developing Recommendations for Scoring SNAP Retailer Applications 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 increases the stocking and technological 
requirements for stores that seek to be authorized to redeem SNAP benefits. 
However, there is concern that this may create areas in which no stores are 
SNAP authorized. The envisioned SNAP authorization scoring system will serve 
two purposes. First, it will create an empirically justifiable and transparent 
way of prioritizing which retailers would be SNAP authorized in an area where 
no stores meet the enhanced authorization criteria. Second, it will provide 
guidance for what a retailer that fails to receive authorization should improve 
if they wish to receive authorization. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$325,969.40 

$0 

September 2014 
November 2014 
Manhattan Strategy Group 
No 


Evaluation of Demonstration Projects to End Childhood Hunger 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA) of 2010 (Public Law 111-296), under 
Section 141, added a new Section 23 on Childhood Hunger Research to the Richard 
B. Russell National School Lunch Act. This section provides substantial new 
mandatory funding to research the causes and consequences of childhood hunger 
and to test innovative strategies to end child hunger and food insecurity. This 
provision provides $40 million to the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to 
conduct and evaluate the demonstration projects. The purpose of the evaluation 
is to rigorously assess the impact of five demonstration projects on the 
prevalence of child food insecurity, and other relevant outcomes. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$9, 998,212 
$0 

September 2014 
November 2018 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes, Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act 
HHFKA) of 2010 
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WIC 

National and State-level Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program Reach, 2012 
Update 

This study updates the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for the U.S., 
for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and five U.S, territories: the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
United States Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates will include breakdowns of each of the 
eight participant subgroups: pregnant women, infants, children at each year of 
age (ages 1, 2, 3, and 4), breastfeeding women, and postpartum non- 
breastfeeding women. These estimates are used to help allocate funding in the 
WIC funding formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$67, 938 
$67,398 

September 2013 
October 2014 
Urban Institute 
No 


National and State-leval Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program Reach, 2013 
Update 


This study will update the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for the 
U.S., for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and five U.S. territories: the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the United States Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates will include breakdowns 
of each of the eight participant subgroups; pregnant women, infants, children 
at each year of age (ages 1, 2, 3, and 4), breastfeeding women, and postpartum 
non-breastfeeding women. These estimates are used to help allocate funding in 
the WIC funding formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 


$70, 634 
$0 

September 2014 
August 2015 
Urban Institute 
No 


WIC Vendor Management Practices Data Aging, FY 2013 Update 

This study updates the annual aging of data on WIC vendor erroneous payments 
for reporting in the USDA Performance and Accountability Report (PAR). It helps 
fulfill the requirements of the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act 
of 2010 (IPERA) . Using a statistical procedure called "raking," data from the 
study of FY2012 WIC vendor payments published in 2013 are adjusted using 
administrative data reported by States and maintained in the Integrity Profile 
(TIP) database. The TIP database includes reports of findings from the required 
covert compliance purchases at WIC vendors conducted on an ongoing basis by 
State WIC agencies. Annual aging of the data from the 2013 study will be needed 
until results from the next WIC Vendor Management Study are available. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 


$135,822 

$68,127 
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Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


September 2013 
November 2014 

Walter R. McDonald & Associates 
Yes 


WIC Vendor Management EBT Study 

Although the 2013 WIC Vendor Management Study satisfies Improper Payments 
Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) requirements, the electronic 
benefits transfer (EBT) study is designed to augment these findings and provide 
a unique opportunity to closely examine compliance issues and rates of 
violations among vendors in states with an EBT system. The latter is of the 
utmost importance, since all state WIC agencies are required to have an EBT 
system in place by 2020. EBT is the wave of the future for WIC and will be the 
predominant, if not only, form of payment accepted by WIC vendors when the next 
Vendor Management bookend study is undertaken. The purpose of this study is to 
determine the extent to which WIC-authorized retail grocers (WIC vendors) 
transacting WIC EBT purchases adhere to program rules. Foremost among the rules 
that will be examined are the extent to which WIC vendors complete the WIC 
transaction at checkout in accordance with proper WIC program procedures, allow 
only WIC-authorized foods to be purchased by participants, and charge the WIC 
program appropriately for the foods purchased. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 


$1, 434,292 
$66, 716 
August 2011 
January 2016 
Altarum 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


WIC Vendor Risk. Reduction Study 


Over the past several years, there have beep significant changes in the food 
delivery and vendor management components of WIC. The most dramatic changes 
include revisions to the WIC food package, improvements to management 
information systems, and the expanding implementation of EBT. In addition, a 
number of legislative and regulatory changes have been made to improve the 
management of WIC vendors, such as requiring WIC state agencies to implement 
vendor peer groups for assessing vendor pricing and for establishing 
competitive maximum allowable reimbursement levels. Through the WIC Vendor Risk 
Reduction Study, FNS is interested in identifying effective WIC peer grouping 
systems that are currently in place as well as more effective and possibly more 
innovative approaches that can be implemented widely by WIC state agencies. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$750,290 
$215, 943 
September 2013 
July 2016 
Altarum 
No 


WIC Indicators of High Risk Vendors 


The study seeks to be descriptive in nature, evaluating the present and future 
high risk indicators in WIC vendors to identify and determine potential 
violations in the program. The objectives of the current project are to 
identify practices of programs such as SNAP, TANF, and financial institutions 
(credit and debit-card companies) that can be applied to WIC High Risk Vendor 
identification, develop and test a simulation model using WIC EBT data to 
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identify high risk WIC vendors in EBT States, and identify design 
specifications for a national WIC fraud detection system. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$1,200,742 
$309,800 
September 2012 
March 2016 

T3 Technologies, LLC 
No 


WIC Participant and Program Characteristics - 2014 


Data for this project has been generated from WIC State management information 
systems biennially since 1992, based on a near census of WIC participants as they 
are enrolled in the program. The project’s report summarizes demographic 
characteristics of WIC participants nationwide in April 2014, along with 
information on participant income and nutrition risk characteristics. The report 
also describes WIC members of migrant farm-worker families. National and State- 
level estimates of breastfeeding initiation for WIC infants are included. This 
project will also deliver a data set covering the food packages issued to most 
WIC participants for use in projections of program cost and other market impacts. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,013,300 
$ 210,286 
July 2013 
October 2015 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


Improved Reporting WIC Participants by Food Package 


The change in the WIC food packages in 2009 was followed by conforming changes 
in the requirements for reporting data in the biennial WIC Participant and 
Program Characteristics (PC) data collection. The results from PC 2010 and PC 
2012 indicate that many States are having challenges providing the biennial 
data with complete reporting of participants by the 27 WIC food package 
categories. This project is identifying and documenting the specific 
weaknesses in State reporting of this variable. This information will be used 
by FNS and its WIC PC contractor to help State agencies refine anci improve the 
accuracy and completeness of their reporting. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$89,645 
$ 0 

March 2014 
October 2015 

Insight Policy Research, Inc, 
No 


Updating the WIC Participant Characteristics (PC) Reporting System 

This project will form and support a task force of subject matter experts to 
examine fJIC data and analysis needs and develop potential improvements. Recent 
changes in WIC have highlighted the need to ensure that FNS and its partners 
have the information necessary for effective program management, performance 
assessment and monitoring. In addition, the closure two years ago of CDC's 
Pediatric Nutrition Surveillance System, which complemented WIC PC, left an 
important information gap. This task force will examine what data are 
currently available to States, including what FNS collects through PC and other 
resources, and recommend possible modifications to PC data collection timing. 
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data elements, analyses and reporting. It will also consider other 
opportunities for using and analyzing data to further the program's management 
and health and nutrition goals, without unnecessary burden. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$621,599.13 

$0 

September 2014 
March 2017 

Manhattan Strategy Group 
No 


WIC-Medicaid Cost-Benefit Study 


The first FNS-sponsored WIC Medicaid Study, published in 1991, found that in 
1987-88, every dollar spent on WIC services to low-income pregnant women saved 
$1.77 to $3.13 in Medicaid cost during the first 60 days following delivery. 

The present study will explore the feasibility of 1) replicating this study to 
update the findings, and 2) extending the exploration of WIC cost-benefit and 
cost-effectiveness for pregnant women and other categories of WIC participants. 
The contract includes an option to extend the study to additional States if the 
analysis proves feasible. The cost and timing information provided below 
includes only the feasibility study. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,849,732 
$1, 471, 548 
August 2010 
December 2015 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


WIC Nutrition Education Study 


The main objectives of this study are to provide a nationally representative 
description of WIC nutrition education and Co perform a pilot study on the 
impact of WIC nutrition education on behavioral and physical activity outcomes 
in six sites. Findings from the nationally representative description of WIC 
nutrition education are to be used to inform and refine the pilot study. This 
study plans to use multiple modes of data collection from state agencies, local 
agencies, nutrition educator.?, and WIC participants. The multi-method approach 
includes the use of web surveys, paper-based surveys, telephone interviews, in- 
person focus groups and interviews, observations, and administrative data 
reviews to fully capture WIC nutrition education dosage, duration, and 
frequency of use by geographic distribution and local agency characteristics. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressionaily Mandated: 


$3,815,974 

$534,000 

September 2012 

September 2017 

Research Triangle Institute 

No 


WIC Nutrition Services and Administrative (NSA) Costs Study 


This study will provide a detailed account of WIC's Nutrition Services costs and 
their Administrative costs. Because the "NSA" costs are reported together, the 
amounts spent in each category are difficult to measure. This study will provide 
a clearer picture of how WIC funds are spent on key nutrition services. 

Total Projected Cost: $1,804,555 
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Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandated: 


$ 470,901 

September 2012 
August 2017 
Altarum Institute 
No 


Simulation of Limited Medicaid Adjunctive Income Eligibility: 

This project is a collaboration with Illinois to see what it would take to 
develop the capability to electronically query Medicaid information systems at 
the time of application for WIC benefits to see if the applicant is on Medicaid 
and has income below a selected threshold (such as 250% of poverty) . It would 
determine the start-up and ongoing costs to use this system as a routine 
component of certification, but is only exploratory and would not impact the 
WIC certification decision. The information would better position WIC to 
continue efficiency in income eligibility determinations in case legislation at 
a later date requires an upper bound on Medicaid adjunctive income eligibility. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$752, 874 
$453, 114 
September 2013 
April 2015 
Teracore, Inc. 
No 


Comprehensive Scientific Review of the WIC Food Packages; The Healthy Hunger 
Free Kids Act (Section 232} requires a review of the WIC food package at least 
every ten years to ensure that it conforms to current nutrition science, public 
health concerns, and cultural eating patterns. The most recent scientific 
review concluded in April 2005, The National Academies' Institute of Medicine 
(lOM) was recently awarded the contract to conduct the next review. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$2,673,711 

$0 

August 2014 
March 2017 

National Academies Institute of Medicine 
Yes 


WIC Food Package Policy Options Study II: In 2011, FNS published a report on 
the choices each WIC State agency made in 2009 in exercising the flexibilities 
allowed under the WIC food package interim rule. Since then, States have made 
numerous adjustments to their policy choices. This study will update the 
previous study with an examination of which foods States offer in their food 
packages after 5 years of experience with the new food packages and after 
implementation of much of the WIC final food package rule. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$349, 945 
$0 

September 2014 
June 2015 

Insight Policy Research 
No 
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WIC Infant and Toddler Feeding Practices Study-2 (WIC ITFPS-2) 


This nationally-representative study updates and expands upon research 
conducted in the 1990' s, the WIC Infant Feeding Practices {WIC IFPS-1). The 
current study will provide contemporary information on the feeding practices of 
infants enrolled in the WIC Program shortly after birth, assessing change 
periodically over the first three years of their lives. It will determine the 
prevalence of particular feeding practices in this WIC population as they 
relate to weight status, and assess how the WIC food packages, instituted in 
2009, have influenced feeding practices, including breastfeeding. This study 
will also examine the circumstances and influences that shape a, mother' s 
feeding decisions for their toddler to assist in further improvement of WIC 
nutrition education. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$13,186,206 
$ 5,209,598 

September 2011 
September 2018 
Westat 
No 


WIC Breastfeeding Peer Counseling Study 


The study will conduct a census of State Agencies to examine their peer 
counseling practices. It will update the first phase of this project, the 2010 
Breastfeeding Peer Counseling Implementation study that collected data in 2008. 
Since that report, Peer Counseling funding had increased. This report will 
examine how States have utilized the increased funding in expanding their Peer 
Counseling programs. 

$2,566,137 
$1, 939,370 
September 2006 
January 2015 
Abt Associates, Inc. 

No 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


WIC Breastfeeding Policies Inventory 

The WIC Breastfeeding Policy Inventory study seeks to examine how States and 
local agencies measure breastfeeding and gather those data, catalog the 
policies and practices States and local agencies use to support and track 
breastfeeding, and examine how State and local agencies collect breastf eedina 
data . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: ' 
Congressional Mandate: 


$963,368 
$943, 187 
May 2011 
October 2014 


Mathematica Policy Research, 
No 


Inc. 
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USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education Innovations 


This grant establishes a center for researcher-initiated projects to 
demonstrate creative approaches to evaluate or develop aspects of the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC), 
coordinate activities among researchers, and widely disseminate findings. 
Following a competition, FNS awarded a grant to the USDA/ARS Children's 
Nutrition Research Center (CNRC) at Baylor College of Medicine to establish the 
WIC Center, which will: (1) Support researcher-initiated projects that use a 
common approach to reporting findings to ensure transparency and facilitate a 
meta-analysis of all projects; (2) Coordinate activities among researchers; (3) 
Effectively use technology and digital media to achieve desired outcomies; and 
(4) Advance communication and coordination to improve target behaviors. The 
recipients of the grant and sub-grants will be required to publish their 
findings and present the results to the WIC and research communities to advance 
dissemination of the effective innovations. The following projects are 
supported by the subgrants: 


1. Lorrene Ritchie from the University of California at Berkeley's work will 
focus on studying the impact of online nutrition education for women in the 
WIC program versus the traditional clinic-based modes of delivering 
nutrition education. 

2. Rafael Pere 2 -Escamilla from Yale University's work will test the 
effectiveness of a web-based, two-way texting intervention to improve 
exclusive breastfeeding rates among WIC mothers. 

3. Jennifer Di Noia from William Paterson University will focus on developing 
and testing a web-based nutrition education • lesson to promote fruit and 
vegetable consumption through purchases at Farmers Markets. The lesson is 
conceptually grounded in formative research on knowledge, attitudes and 
skills influencing farmers' market fruit and vegetable purchases and 
consumption and theoretical understanding of approaches for modifying them. 

4. M. Jane Heinig from UC Davis will focus on supporting baby behavior 
education for WIC participants through pediatric offices. This project will 
test low-cost video training and tools targeted to medical staff in 
pediatric clinics serving low-income families. Each research team is 
working in collaboration with a state or local WIC program. 


Total Project Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Grantee: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,999,980 

$72,454 

September 2012 
September 2016 
Baylor College of Medicine 
No 


University— Based Grants to Assess WIC Impacts on Periconceptional Nutrition 

The grant supports one competitively-selected university, the University of 
California at Los Angles (UCLA), to award competitive sub-grants to evaluate 
the Impacts of WIC on periconceptional nutrition and widely disseminate the 
findings. FNS' focus for this project is the direct and indirect effects of WIC 
Participation at the critical point in development surrounding the time of 
conception. The objective is to promote research partnerships between academic 
Institutions and WIC agencies as well as identify cost-neutral approaches in 
four priority areas: 1) periconceptional nutrition risk assessment, 2) 
periconceptional nutrition and health promotion, 3) periconceptional nutrition 
intervention, and 4) WIC as a gateway to periconceptional health and 
healthcare. The following projects are supported by the subgrants: 
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1. Theodore Joyce, The City University of New York (CUNY), in partnership with 
Oregon WIC: Examining the association between the interpregnancy interval 
and maternal health. 

2. Leanne Redman, Pennington Biomedical Research Center and the East Baton 
Rouge Parish WIC Clinic and Capitol City Family Health Center: E-Homs: A 
Personalized Telehealth Intervention for Health and Weight Loss in 
postpartum Women. 

3. Nancy Krebs, University of Colorado and the San Luis Valley WIC Agency: 
Peri-Conception Health in the San Luis Valley. 

4. Maria Koleilat, Public Health Foundation WIC and Pepperdine University: 
Improving Health Through the Prevention of Excessive Gestational Weight 
Gain. 

5. Elizabeth Metallinos-Katsaras, Simmons College and the Massachusetts WIC 
Program: Short Interpregnancy Interval and Weight Retention Among 
Massachusetts WIC Participants: Identifying Strategies to Improve 
Interconceptional Health. 

6. David Paige, Johns Hopkins University and Johns Hopkins WIC: Integrating 
Obstetrical Care and WIC Nutritional Service to Address Maternal Obesity and 
Postpartum Weight Retention . 

7. Margaret Handley, University of California at San Francisco and Sonoma 
County WIC with San Francisco WIC; Reaching High-Risk, Post-partum Women for 
Nutritional Assessment and Counseling Via a Telephone-based Coaching 
Program . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$997,759 
$366, 000 
September 2011 
September 2016 
UCLA 
No 


Report on Sole-Source Contracts in WIC 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4212) instructs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an evaluation of the effect of sole-source contracts in 
Federal nutrition programs. This project will focus on the WIC program's use 
of sole-source contracting and wholesale rebates on infant formula and other 
products to reduce food package costs, evaluating the impact of these contracts 
on program participation, program goals, nonprograro consumers, retailers, and 
free market dynamics. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


0.5 FTE 
0.1 FTE 

September 2014 
February 2015 
In-house 
Yes 
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Child Nutrition Programs 

School Nutrition and Meal Cost Study 

The National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program are designed to 
provide nutritionally balanced, low cost or free meals to children. With the 
implementation of the new meal standards, there is considerable interest in 
research on the success of school meals meeting these new program goals, the 
cost of serving healthful meals that are acceptable to children, and the 
relationship of school menus and competitive foods to children's participation 
and diets. This study, which includes the fifth cycle of the periodic School 
Nutrition Dietary Assessment (SNDA-5) , will examine the relationships between 
school environment and school food service operations, nutritional quality of 
meals offered and served in school meal programs, plate waste, costs to produce 
reimbursable meals, student participation, participant characteristics, 
satisfaction and related attitudes toward the school lunch and breakfast 
programs. Primary data collection will occur in School Year 2014/15. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$17, 944, 542 
$ 1, 680,159 
February 2013 
February 2017 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Direct Certification Report to Congress SY 2013-2014 


This study responded to the legislative requirement of Public Law 110-246 to 
assess the effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly certify 
children for free school meals. Under direct certification, children are 
determined eligible for free school meals without the need for household 
applications by using data from other means-tested programs. The 2004 Child 
Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act required local educational agencies 
(LEAs) to establish a system of direct certification of children from 
households that receive Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
benefits by School Year (SY) 2008-2009. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$193, 840 
$106, 512 
April 2014 
November 2014 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes 


National School Lunch Program-Direct Certification Improvement Study 


Use of direct certification has increased since the 2004 reauthorization but is 
still not universal, despite the mandate. The core aims of the study are to 
describe current direct certification processes and procedures employed by 
States and Local Education Agencies (LEAs); explore the relationship between 
these methods and overall direct certification performance measures; and 
identify steps for continuous improvement in data-matching techniques and tools 
to increase matching rates. 

Total Projected Cost: $1,258,944 

$1, 243,805 
September 2010 
October 2014 


Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
No 
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Evaluation of the NSLP Direct Certification with Medicaid Demonstration 


Section 103 of the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 {P.L. 111-296) 
authorizes for a limited number of jurisdictions direct certification for free 
school meals using data from Medicaid cer tif ications . This study will assess 
the impacts of this legislative change to determine whether direct 
certification of eligible children with Medicaid data is an effective method of 
certifying children for free lunches and breakfasts. Year 1 data collection is 
currently being conducted in 5 States. 


Total Projected Costi 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$4,391,318 
$2,244,223 
April 2012 
January 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes 


Regional Office Review of Applications 2014 (RORA) 


The annual RORA process examines the administrative accuracy of eligibility 
determinations and benefit issuance for free or reduced-price meals in the 
National School Lunch Program. The report addresses the following research 
questions: (1) Based on the information provided on applications, did the local 
educational agencies (LEAs) accurately determine household size and gross 
monthly income? What types of administrative errors were made? (2) Based on the 
information provided on applications, did the LEAs make the correct meal price 
status determination during certification? What types of administrative errors 
were made? (3) Based on the documentation on file, were students receiving the 
correct meal benefits? (4) Has the accuracy of LEA certification and benefit 
status determinations changed over time? 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$ 119,086 
$0 

October 2014 
September 2015 
Westat 
No 


National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program Access, Participation, 
Eligibility, and Certification Study II (APEC-II) 

The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) requires the 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce improper payments in 
major Federal programs. Daring the 2005-06 School Year (SY) the Access, 
Participation, Eligibility, and Certification (APEC) study was conducted for 
FNS and provided the first reliable national estimates of improper payments for 
the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast Program (SBP) the 
NSLP and SBP. The results were released in November 2007. The current "APEC-II" 
study wiil produce updated national estimates of overpayment, underpayment and 
overall erroneous payments made under the NSLP and SBP, The study will measure 
certification error and meal counting and claiming error in SY 2012-2013 and 
compare these results with those found in SY 2005-06. It will also develop and 
validate estimation models for updating the erroneous payment estimates 
annually with NSLP and SBP administrative records and extant data between 
national studies. 


In addition, this study will produce a separate estimate of improper payments 
for local education agencies participating in the Community Eligibility Option 
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and will examine alternatives to develop estimates of erroneous payment 
estimates at the State level. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$9,530,026 
$8,113,579 
December 2011 
December 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
Yes 


Methods for State-Specific Rates of NSLP/SBP Erroneous Payments 


The FNS-sponsored Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification Study 2 
(APEC-II ) includes a follow-on report that will provide statistically-derived 
State-level estimates of school meals erroneous payments. However, while the 
APEC-2 can provide a rough indicator of relative risk for groups of States 
(e.g., higher than average, about average, lower than average), it is not a 
State-representative direct measure, and creating actual annual measures of 
such erroneous payments at the State level using APEC methodology is cost- 
prohibitive. This project will explore alternative approaches to developing 
measurement-based State-specific estimates that are responsive to year-to-year 
changes in the actual underlying rate in each State. It will provide cost and 
burden estimates for the implementation of each of these methods. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$253,728 

SO 

August 2014 
March 2016 

Manhattan Strategy Group (MSG) 
No 


Special Nutrition Program Operations Study 


This series of studies collects information needed to address current policy 
issues related to the Child Nutrition Programs, including those resulting from 
the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-296). The study is designed 
to collect data from a nationally representative sample of about 1,500 school 
food authorities (SFAs) and all Child Nutrition State Agencies. Data was 
collected in school year 2011-12, 2012-2013 and is being collected for school 
year 2013-14 for the same sample of SFAs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 

Congressional Mandate: 


$3, 181, 301 
$2, 438, 071 
July 2010 
July 2015 

Westat (Years 1 and 2) 

2m Research Services (Year 3) 
No 


Review of Child Nutrition Data & Analysis for Program Management 


This project calls for the review and documentation of School Food Authority 
(SFA) and State NSLP and SBP management information systems. This baseline "as 
is" review shall document overall NSLP/SBP system design, capabilities, 
functions, development / replacement and maintenance costs, typical lifespan, 
and how the data systems are used by State and SFA officials beyond fulfilling 
reporting requirements to FNS. The "as is" review will focus particular 
attention on NSLP and SBP program management data that is collected or 
generated at the SFA or State agency levels but is not reported to FNS on any 
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of FNS's program forms. The selected contractor will fully document and 
describe these data elements, how they are used to support management of the 
NSLP, -SBP, or State or local programs, and how commonly each of these elements 
is collected or generated by SFAs and State agencies. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,099,787 

$0 

October 2014 
September 2017 
IMPAQ International 
No 


Evaluation of the Pilot Project for Canned, Frozen, or Dried Fruits and 
Vegetables in the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program (FFVP) 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 {P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4214) instructed the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out a pilot project in schools participating in FFVP to 
evaluate the impact of allowing schools to offer canned, frozen, or dried 
fruits and vegetables as part of FFVP for School Year 2014-2015. As part of 
the authorizing legislation, the Secretary was tasked in Section 4214(c) with 
conducting an evaluation of the pilot. Objectives of the evaluation include 
examining the impacts of the pilot on fruit and vegetable consumption and 
school participation, implementation strategies used by participating schools, 
and acceptance of the pilot by key stakeholders. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,999, 978 
$ 372,180 

April 2014 
September 2016 

Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
Yes - P.L. 113-79 Sec. 4214 


Center for Behavioral Economics and Child Nutrition Research 


The Center is to provide economic and other social science information and 
analysis for public and private decisions on agriculture, food, natural 
resources, and rural America. The Center shall span the conceptual and 
practical aspects of behavioral economics research, providing a bridge for 
innovative frontline research to be disseminated effectively to food service 
administrators and other practitioners. Grants will be awarded yearly to PhD 
candidates and junior faculty seeking funding for either experimental or 
econometric research projects examining behavioral economic issues as applied 
to nutrition, especially childhood nutrition. Analyses of natural experiments 
and field experiments within the context of school cafeterias will be 
particularly encouraged. Support for this Center is provided through an 
interagency transfer of funds from FNS to the USDA Economic Research Service 
(ERS) which administers the grant to Cornell University, The grant was first 
awarded for FY 2010 and extended for FY 2011, 2012, 2013, and 2014. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$7, 002,283 
$3,116,228 
September 2010 
September 2019 
Cornell University 
No 
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CACFP Program Assessment of Sponsor Tiering Determination 2014 

The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) requires the 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce erroneous over- and 
under-payments in various programs, including the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program (CACFP) . CACFP makes nutritious meals and snacks available each day to 
children and adults who are enrolled in participating child-care centers, day- 
care homes, and adult day-care centers. The objective of the current project is 
to develop an estimate of the extent to which sponsors' misclassify family child 
day-care homes (FDCHs) as Tier I or Tier II for program reimbursement of meal 
claims, a key requirement of FNS' overall plan to assess and reduce erroneous 
payments. The costs associated with misclassif ication, and change in the rate and 
cost over time, are also determined. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$367,923 

$ 70,645 

February 2014 

October 2015 

Optimal Solutions Group 

Yes 


Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) Improper Payments Meal Claims 
Feasibility Study 2014 


The USDA's Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) sponsored the 2010 Child and Adult 
Care Program (CACFP) Assessment of Meal Claims Improper Payments, which tested 
the feasibility of using parent recall as a component of measuring erroneous 
payments for meals served and claimed at fam.ily daycare homes (FDCHs) . The 
results showed that parent recall of meals served was a poor proxy measure for 
actual meals served at FDCHs and thus did not provide a viable method for 
estimating erroneous payments of CACFP meal claims. The purpose of this study is 
to establish a method for accurately estimating meals served at FDCHs and 
comparing those to meals claimed and calculating error, and tests the viability 
of this method on a sample of FDCHs for the purpose of estimating the rate of 
improper payments for CACFP meal claims. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1, 084, 908 
$0 

September 20.14 
October 2017 

Manhattan Strategy Group 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) Erroneous Payments in Childcare Centers 
Study (EPICCS) 

Given the increased attention to erroneous payments in recent years, this study 
will produce the first national estimates of erroneous payments in CACFP 
Childcare centers. This study shall provide national estimates for overpayments, 
underpayments and overall erroneous payments made to CACFP centers based on 
onsite data collection, web surveys and/or key informant interviews, and review 
of administrative data. Separate estimates shall be made for certification error 
and meal counting and claiming errors. It shall also provide estimation models 
for use to annually updating erroneous payment estimates for CACFP using 
available extant data (routine administrative records etc.), i.e. without the 
need for any additional data collection. 
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Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4, 681, 543 

$0 

September 2014 
September 2019 
Westat 

Yes (supports compliance with PL 107-300) 


Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACPP) Sponsor and Provider Characteristics 
Study 


The goal of this study is to conduct a national survey of CACFP sponsors and 
providers that will provide policy-makers, advocates, and the general public 
with up-to-date information about who is sponsoring child care providers; the 
type of training and technical assistance sponsors receive from their State 
Child Nutrition Agency; how often and what aspects of the program States 
monitor; how sponsors operate and manage the program to ensure its integrity, 
as well as compliance with Federal and State regulation; and what types of 
providers do sponsors serve. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,702,377 

$668, 974 

September 2013 

September 2016 

Kokopelli Associates, LLC 

No 


Study on Nutrition and Wellness Quality in Child Care Settings 


One portion of this study responds to the requirements of Section 223 of the 
Healthy and Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 to assess; the nutritional quality of 
foods provided in Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) -participating child 
care settings (as compared to the recommendations in the most recent Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans and the Dietary Reference Intakes); children's 
opportunities for physical activity while in child care; and facilitators and 
barriers to providing healthy foods and physical activity in licensed child 
care. The second portion of this study will conduct a dietary intake 
assessment of participants in the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) and 
calculate the average meal and snack costs, including indirect and local 
administrative costs, for CACFP. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$10,804,303 

$0 

September 2014 
December 2019 
Abt Associates 
Yes 


Evaluation of the Summer Food Service Program Enhancement Demonstrations (Wave 
ID 

Authorized under the 2010 Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration and Related Agencies Appropriations Act (P.L. 111-80, 749(g)), 
the Summer Food for Children demonstration projects were initiated by the 
USDA's FNS to develop and test innovative approaches to boost participation in 
the summer feeding programs and to close the summer hunger gap. For summer 
2012, two types of Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) enhancement demonstration 
projects were implemented and evaluated: 
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1. Home Delivery Demonstration Project: This demonstration delivered meals to 
children's homes (or central locations) in rural areas where traditional 
SFSP sites were not available. 


2. Food Backpack Demonstration Project: This demonstration provided backpacks 
to children who participated in a traditional SFSP site. The packs had 
meals to cover periods, such as weekends and holidays, when the SFSP site 
was closed. The Backpacks were not intended to replace congregate meal 
programs or reduce the number of days congregate meal programs operated. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,475,315 
$1,475,315 
December 2010 
October 2014 
Westat 

Yes - The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-80) 


Evaluation of the Summer Food Service Program Enhancement Demonstrations (Wave 
III) 


Authorized under the 2010 Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration and Related Agencies Appropriations Act (P.L. 111-80, 749(g)), 
the Summer Food for Children demonstration projects were initiated by the 
USDA's FNS to develop and test innovative approaches to boost participation in 
the summer feeding programs and to close the summer hunger gap. Two of these 
innovations included the distribution of backpacks containing meals for 
consumption on days SFSP sites are not open, and the delivery of meals to 
children in rural areas that could not otherwise gain access to a SFSP site. 
The purpose of this procurement is to facilitate the evaluation of the 2012 
Backpack and Meal Delivery demonstrations by analyzing administrative data. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$330, 925 

$330,925 

April 2013 

October 2014 

Insight Policy Research 

Yes 


Evaluation of the Impact of the Electronic Benefit Transfer for Children 
( SEBTC) Demons trations 


The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-80) provided funds and authority 
for FNS to conduct and rigorously evaluate the Summer Electronic Benefit 
Transfer for Children (SEBTC) demonstrations that provide food assistance to 
households with school-aged children during the summer. The benefits were 
delivered through the electronic benefit transfer (EBT) procedures used by the 
SNAP and WIC programs. The evaluation of SEBTC has three broad objectives: (1) 
to examine the impact of SEBTC on the prevalence of very low food security and 
other measures of food security among children, their nutritional status, 
household food expenditures, and household participation in nutrition 
assistance programs, (2) to describe receipt and use of the benefits, and (3) 
to examine the feasibility of implementing the SEBTC, and to document Its 
costs, the approaches used, and the challenges and lessons learned during the 
demonstrations. SEBTC was extended into the summer of 2013 to determine if 
similar outcomes can be obtained at half the benefit level. {SEBTC has also 
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been extended into summer 2014 to determine participation and x'edemption rates 
in the absence of an impact evaluation data collection.) 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$37,431,576 
$35,055,420 
December 2010 
July 2015 
Abt Associates 

ies - The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act of 2010 (P.L. 111-80) 


Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) Provider and Participant Characteristics 


In 2003, the USDA Economic Research Service (ERS) sponsored a Mathematica 
Policy Research (MPR) report that evaluated SFSP operations at the State, 
sponsor, and site levels and examined factors affecting participation by 
sponsors and children. The analyses and findings of this new study are intended 
to replicate and update the 2003 ERS study in describing the current operations 
of the SFSP, and will examine major reasons for participation or non- 
participation in the program. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,262,899 

$382,101 

August 2013 

September 2016 

Optimal Solutions Group 

No 


Child Nutrition Analysis and Modeling (CNAM) Quick Response Analysis Suf^ort 


This project provides contractor support in preparing quick-turnaround analyses 
of existing public and FNS program datasets. These analyses are limited to 
cross tabulations of pre-defined dataset elements, although some requests may 
require additional data manipulation. FNS uses this quick turnaround capability 
to support ongoing evaluation of FNS Special Nutrition Programs. These programs 
include the National School Lunch Program, the School Breakfast Program, the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program, the Summer Food Service Program, and several 
smaller nutrition assistance and food distribution programs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
toount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$50,000 

$0 

October 2014 
September 2015 
Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Food Distribution Programs 

Cost Dynamics of USDA Foods Usage in School Meals 

The value of USDA Foods to school districts includes any State charges or fees 
for warehousing and distribution of USDA Foods as well as any costs associated 
with the processing of USDA Foods into more useable products. It includes an 
examination of how USDA Foods impact school meal program costs. USDA Foods add 
value for School Food Authorities because they are less expensive than market- 
priced resources. However, because they must undergo transportation and 
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processing, they may not yield a net cost savings relative to local 
procurement. This study will examine the true value (cost or savings) of USDA 
Foods to SE’As, and how this varies based on factors such as State policies, 
school district size, meal participation rates, urbanicity/rurality, 
participation in buying cooperatives and State of origin of the food item. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 


$ 1,584,302 
$0 

October 2014 
October 2017 
Agralytica 


USDA Foods Healthy Eating Index Update 


In January 2012, FNS released a comprehensive nutrient analysis of USDA Foods 
used in NSLP, CACFP, CSFP, FDPIR, and TEFAP. The report analyzed the 
nutritional content of USDA Foods provided to individuals who participate in 
the FNS programs. The purpose of this project is to update the nutrient 
analysis of USDA foods offered and delivered to States for use in these five 
USDA nutrition assistance programs. USDA foods offered, as well as delivered 
to a reference participant in the select program will be analyzed and compared 
with five dietary standards: Dietary Reference Intake, USDA's Thrifty Food 
Plan, the USDA Food Pattern recommendations from the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, the Healthy Eating Index 2005, and the Healthy Eating Index 2010, 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$ 267,463 
$0 

September 2014 
October 2015 
Westat 
No 


Study of Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations 


The objectives of this study are to provide current information on the 
characteristics of FDPIR participants and local program administration across 
the nation. This study is designed to gain a better understanding of FDPIR 
participation trends, and provide FNS with information necessary to continue 
improvements in the program- Benefits of the study for FNS and Tribes include 
identifying the needs of participants and ways to make the program more 
beneficial to them. A nationally representative sample of tribes has been 
determined and all the sample tribes have participated in formal consultations 
regarding the study. FDPIR participant interviews are underway in most tribes 
while recruitment efforts continue in the remaining tribes. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 


$2,271,851 
$484,403 
September 2011 
October 2015 
The Urban Institute 


FDPIR Regional Vendor Pilot Evaluation 


This operational pilot began to collect administrative data earlier this year 
This project will analyze the data to examine whether the new distribution 
method produced cost savings over the regular model. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 


$175, 431 
$0 
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Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


September 2014 
September 2015 
Manhattan Strategy Group 
No 


Completed Studies 

All reports can be downloaded at http://www.fns.usda.gov/research-and-anaiysis 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


Evaluation of Reaching the Underserved Elderly and Working Poor in SNAP Pilot 
Grants 


This project evaluated six demonstration projects that focus on increasing SNAP 
access to either the working poor or the elderly. The study used a double- 
difference design, examining changes in caseloads during the demonstrations 
compared to before and after the demonstration projects and compared to control 
sites. It also examined the impact of the pilots on program costs. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1, 619, 104 
$1,587,599 
September 2009 
November 2013 

Mathematica Policy Research 
No 


Impact of Implementation of the Affordable Care Act (ACA) on SNAP Operations 
and Participation 


The Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act (ACA) will be implemented by 
States at the end of 2013, with new eligibility guidelines taking effect on 
January 1, 2014. Many of the newly eligible may already be participating in 
SNAP, Likewise, some new Medicaid applicants may be eligible but not already 
participating in SNAP. States have vastly different levels of integration in 
their management of Medicaid and SNAP, ranging from little connection to use of 
the same caseworkers to process applications for both programs. This study will 
examine, using case studies from six States, how the implementation of ACA and 
the newly streamlined Medicaid eligibility and enrollment systems will affect 
SNAP enrollment and participation, as well as identify any opportunities for 
coordinating SNAP and Medicaid enrollment processes. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$190, 488 

$190, 488 

September 2012 

April 2014 (Terminated) 

The Urban Institute 

No 


Study of Organizations Providing or Administering SNAP Incentives at Farmers 
Markets 


In recent years, a wide variety of incentive programs that allow SNAP 
participants to receive additional purchasing power for fruits, and vegetables 
at local farmers' markets have been launched or expanded significantly as a 
means of increasing access to and consumption of local fresh produce. 
Generally, the incentives are funded by private donations and are administered 
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by non-profit organizations. This study examines how these organizations 
function, concentrating on the processes they use to make decisions about 
funding individual markets and what secondary goals they have related to local 
agriculture. The study consists of interviews with representatives of 
organizations involved in incentive programs and review of their internal 
evaluation data. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$495, 970 
$495, 957 
September 2011 
December 2013 
Westat 
No 


Healthy Incentives Pilot (HIP) Evaluation 


This project is evaluating the impacts of Healthy Incentives Pilot (HIP) on the 
consumption of fruits and vegetables among participants in the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) . Pilot test participants, in Hamden County, 
Massachusetts, earned financial incentives at the point-of-sale for fruits and 
vegetables purchased with SNAP benefits. The pilot operated from November 2011 
- December 2012. The evaluation utilized random assignment of SNAP 
participants to treatment and control groups and a rigorous 24-hour dietary 
recall interview methodology for collecting dietary intake data. Data were also 
collected from SNAP retailers, MA Department of Transitional Assistance staff, 
and community partners to (1) describe the process of implementing HIP; (2) 
assess outcomes for State and local SNAP staff, their community partners, and 
SNAP retailers; and (3) determine costs associated with pilot and any potential 
expansion. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


$10,129,726 

$7,215,886 

July 2010 

February 2014 

Abt Associates, Inc. 

Yes, 2008 Farm Bill 


The Extent of Trafficking in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: 
2009-2011 


This study is the sixth in a series of periodic analyses that estimate the 
extent of trafficking in the SNAP program. It will produce estimates of the 
proportion of benefits trafficked, the amount of benefits trafficked, and the 
proportion of retailers involved in trafficking. In addition, it includes an 
expert panel that will examine new methods for calculating estimates of 
trafficking and a feasibility paper for creating State level estimates. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$ 282,583 
$ 282,583 
September 2012 
December 2013 
ICF International 
No 


Incentivizing Healthy Choices 


The primary alms of bhis project are to: 1. develop a plan for how Front of 
Pack (FOP) and shelf labeling systems could be applied to identify healthy 
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choices across all food categories (processed, unprocessed, packaged, bulk 
etc.) and could be used as a basis for incentivizing healthy choices for SNAP 
participants; 2. provide approaches for incentivizing healthy choices by SNAP 
participants. The feasibility and the mechanism for implementing each approach 
including the need for any adjunct interventions must be considered along with 
the approach's potential for promoting long-term behavior change; 3. To compile 
a final report that provides a road map for plan implementation and study 
designs for field testing the two most promising approaches of the six 
proposed . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$401,406 
$345, 502 
September 2012 
April 2014 
ICF Macro 
No 


Uniform Coding of Food Data Feasibility Study 

The objective of this study is to develop a food categorization and reference 
system capacity which would allow FNS staff to classify food data from multiple 
sources and integrate it with information from existing databases {such as the 
Food and Nutrient Database for Dietary Studies-FNDDS for example.) The result 
should include flexible hierarchical data coding structures which allow users 
to examine, link or aggregate food purchase data for use in further analysis. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$452, 543 
$452, 543 
September 2012 
March 2014 
Empower XT, Inc. 
No 


Feasibility of Improved Estimates of Trafficking 


This analysis sought to determine whether it would be feasible to calculate 
estimates of retailer-level SNAP benefit trafficking using a random sample of 
in store investigations. The study involved interviews with staff from the SNAP 
Retailer Policy and Management and the Retailer Operations Division to 
understand the compliance investigation process. The contractor then used data 
regarding the number of SNAP authorized retailers, federal pay and benefit 
data, and experience as federal contractors to determine if the methodology was 
feasible and how much it would cost. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 

WIC 


$229, 957 
$229,597 
September 2013 
June 2014 

Insight Policy Research 
No 


WIC Participant and Program Characteristics - 2012 

Data for this project has been generated from WIC State management information 
systems biennially since 1992, based on a near census of WIC participants as they 
are enrolled in the program. The project's report summarizes demographic 
characteristics of WIC participants nationwide in April 2012, along with 
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inforroation on participant income and nutrition risk characteristics. The report 
also describes WIC members of migrant farm-worker families. A national estimate 
of breastfeeding initiation for WIC infants is included. This project delivered a 
data set covering the food packages issued to most WIC participants for use in 
projections of program cost and other market impacts. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$1,045,996 
$1,031,589 
July 2011 
December 2013 

Insight Policy Research, Inc. 
No 


WIC Vendor Management Study-2 


The purpose of this study was to examine the management of WIC retail delivery 
systems and determine the extent to which WIC-authorized retail grocers (WIC 
vendors} adhere to program rules. This study will provide updated estimates of 
WIC vendor overcharging and undercharging based on a nationally representative 
sample of covert compliance buys using WIC food instruments. The results are 
being used for reporting under the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery 
Act of 2010 (IPERA) , 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$3,052,557 
$3,052,557 
August 2011 
November 2013 
Altarum 
No 


National and State-level Estimates of WIC Eligibles and WIC Program Reach, 2011 
Update 


This study updated the estimates of the WIC-eligible population for the U.S., 
for each of the 7 FNS regions, and for each of the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and five U.S. territories: the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
United States Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. Estimates included breakdowns of each of the eight 
participant subgroups; pregnant women, infants, children at each year of age 
(ages 1, 2, 3, and 4), breastfeeding women, and postpartum non-breastfeeding 
women. These estimates were used to help allocate funding in the WIC funding 
formula and to track the national WIC coverage rate. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$65,309 
$65,309 
October 2012 
March 2014 
Urban Institute 
No 


Child Nutrition Programs 


Regional Office Review of Applications 2013 (RORA) 

The annual RORA study examines the administrative accuracy of eligibility 
determinations and benefit issuance for free or reduced-price meals in the 
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National School Lunch Program. The study addresses the following research 
questions: (1) Based on the information provided on applications, did the local 
educational agencies (LEAs) accurately determine household size and gross 
monthly income? What types of administrative errors were made? (2) Based on the 
information provided on applications, did the LEAs make the correct meal price 
status determination during certification? What types of administrative errors 
were made? (3) Based on the documentation on file, were students receiving the 
correct meal benefits? (4) Has the accuracy of LEA certification and benefit 
status determinations changed over time? 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate : 


$107, 458 
$107,458 
September 2013 
September 2014 
Westat 
No 


Direct Certification Report to Congress SY 2012-2013 


This study responded to the legislative requirement of Public Law 110-246 to 
assess the effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly certify 
children for free school meals. Under direct certification, children are 
determined eligible for free school meals without the need for household 
applications by using data from other means-tested programs. The 2004 Child 
Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act required local educational agencies 
{LEAs} to establish a system of direct certification of children from 
households that receive Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program {SNAP) 
benefits by School Year (SY) 2008-2009. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$131,732 
$131,732 
May 2012 
October 2013 

Mathematica Policy Research 
Yes - Public Law 110-246 


Evaluation of th« NSLP Comiflunity Eligibility Option 


This study will examine the number of schools and local education agencies 
(LEAs) that are eligible to receive special assistance payments under the 
Community Eligibility Option (CEO) , and describes various attributes of those 
eligible schools and LEAs that elect or do not elect this option. The study 
will also examine the impact of electing the CEO on program integrity, 
availability and type of breakfast program, nutritional quality of school 
meals, and program participation. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$4,743,782 
$4, 534, 116 
September 2011 
July 2014 

Abt Associates, Inc. 

Yes - P.L. 111-296 Sec. 104 


School Foodservice Indirect Cost Study 

This nationally-representative study will assess the extent to which school 
food authorities (SFAs) participating in the National School Lunch Program and 
School Breakfast Program pay indirect costs, including assessments of the 
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methodologies used to establish indirect costs, the types and amounts of 
indirect costs that are charged and not charged to the school foodservice 
account, and the types and amounts of indirect costs recovered by school 
districts . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate : 


$1,777,272 

$1,777,267 

August 2011 

March 2014 

Abt Associates, Inc. 

Yes - P.L. 111-296 Sec. 307 


CACFP Program Assessment of Sponsor Tiering Determination 2011, 2012, and 2013 

The Improper Payments Information Act of 2002 (Act) (P.L. 107-300) requires the 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) to identify and reduce erroneous over- and 
under-payments in various programs, including the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program (CACFP) . CACFP makes nutritious meals and snacks available each day to 
children and adults who are enrolled in participating child-care centers, day- 
care homes, and adult day-care centers. The objective of the current project 
is to develop an estimate of the extent to which sponsors' misclassify family 
child day-care homes (FDCHs) as Tier I or Tier II for program reimbursement of 
meal claim, s, a key requirement of rNS' overall plan to assess and reduce 
erroneous payments. The costs associated with misclassif ication, and change in 
the rate and cost over time, are also determined. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate; 


$1, 002, 090 
$ 955,755 

April 2011 
May 2014 
Westat, Inc 
Yes 


Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) Improper Payments Meal Claims 
Assessment 2010 


The Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 (IPERA) requires all 
Federal agencies to calculate the amount of improper payments in Federal 
programs and to periodically conduct detailed assessments of vulnerable program 
components. This study of the family day care home (FDCH) component of the 
Child and Adult Care Family Program (CACFP) is designed to develop estimates of 
the rate and cost of meals in 2010 claimed by FDCHs and reimbursed in 
error. The sampling, data collection, analysis and reporting plans are 
designed to conduct a feasibility analysis of the research methodology using a 
nationally distributed subsample of sponsors, FDCH providers and parents. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date; 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


$898,371 
$894,584 
June 2010 
November 2013 * 

ICF Macro International, Inc 
Yes 
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Food Distribution 


State of Origin for USDA Foods in Fiscal Year 2012 


The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) Food Distribution Programs provide food 
and nutrition assistance to school children and families and support American 
agriculture by distributing high quality, 100 percent American-grown USDA 
Foods. This report analyzes State of origin data for Fiscal Year (FY) 2012, 
which captures the State where USDA purchased USDA Foods during FY 2012. In FY 
2012, USDA purchased over 2 billion pounds of food, worth nearly $2 billion. 
Purchased USDA Foods included both raw food products such as meats, vegetables, 
and fruits, as well as finished food products like cereal, crackers, and pasta. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


0.5 FTE 
0.5 FTE 
January 2014 
March 2014 
In-house 
No 


Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion Studies and Evaluations 


Ongoing Studies 

Update of the Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) 


The CNPP is responsible for the development of the USDA food plans, including 
the Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) that serves as the nutritional basis for SNAP 
(Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program) allotment levels. The TFP 
specifies quantities of different types of food that households may purchase to 
provide nutritious meals and snacks at relatively low cost. The CNPP is 
updating the 2006 TFP to reflect current dietary guidance as indicated in the 
2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The CNPP is undergoing reviews of the 
market baskets of the TFP. These "market baskets" consist of the foods with 
which a low-cost nutritious menu can be prepared. Release of the revised TFP 
is still in the planning stage. 


Total Projected Cost; 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


4.0 FTE 
4 . 0 FTE 
Fall 2008 
2014 

In-ho\3se 

No 


Cost Adjustments to the Thrifty Food Plan 


The Food Stamp Act of 1997 (7 USC 2011 et seq. ) requires USDA to adjust, on a 
regular basis, the cost of the TFP to reflect changes in the cost of this 
plan. The economist and other staff members at the CNPP fulfill this 
congressional mandate by incorporating relevant monthly food price changes from 
the Consumer Price Index into the TFP and the other three higher cost food 
plans (Low-cost, Moderate-cost, and Liberal) . The CNPP publishes and 
disseminates, on a monthly basis, the cost of food at home. The monthly plans 
are posted at www. cnpp . usda . gov . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 
Congressional Mandate: 


0.2 FTE per year 

0.2 FTE for FY 2014 
1975 {or earlier) 
On-going 

Yes {7 USC 2011 et scq.) 
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Healthy Eating Index 

The CNPP released the Healthy Eating Index (HEI), an aggregate measure of the 
degree to which the American diet conforms to the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans . Conducting this study/evaluation of the American diet derives from 
Public Law 101-445-the National Nutrition Monitoring and Related Research Act, 
which directs the USDA and the Department of Health and Human Services to 
"improve the methodologies and technologies, including those suitable for use 
by States and localities, available for the assessment of nutritional and 
dietary status and trends." The law, as well, directs the two Departments to 
"develop uniform standards and indicators for the assessment and monitoring of 
nutritional and dietary status, for relating food consumption patterns to 
nutritional and health status, and for use in the evaluation of Federal food 
and nutrition intervention programs," 

The CNPP updated the HEI to reflect the guidance in the 2010 Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans. The HEI-2010 was released in 2013. The report. Diet Quality of 
Americans in 2001-02 and 2007-08 as Measured by the Healthy Eating Index-2010, 
is posted at www. cnpp.usda.gov. The diet quality report on children. Diet 
Quality of Children Age 2-17 Years as Measured by the Healthy Eating Index-2010 
is posted at www . enpp . usda . gov . and in the America's Children At a Glance 2014: 
Key National Indicators of Well-Being report at ww w. chi Ids ta t s . gov . 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


2.5 FTE per year 

2.5 FTE per year 

Fall 2008 (current revision) 

On-going; Release of revision: 2013 

In-house 

No 


Expenditures on Children by Families 


Since 1960, the USDA has provided annual figures of expenditures on children by 
families, also referred to as the "cost of raising children" project. These 
annual figures are the only economic data that are provided by the Federal 
Government on the cost of raising children. Child-rearing costs are used to 
set State child support guidelines. The Family Support Act of 1988 requires 
States to implement child support guidelines and to review the guidelines every 
4 years. The Act also requires States to consider economic data on the cost of 
raising children when determining these guidelines. The CNPP plans to continue 
to issue annual updates of family expenditures on children. The CNPP released 
the latest version of Expenditures on Children by Families in August 2014. 


Total Projected Cost: 
Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date; 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate: 


0.5 FTE per year 
0.5 FTE per year 
1960 

On-going 

In-house 

No 


Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food supply 


The CNPP released the Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food Supply, 1909-2010. This 
update presents historical data on the Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food Supply 
on the amounts of nutrients per capita per day in food available for 
consumption and percentage contributions of nutrients by major food groups. The 
data presented in these tables are invaluable for monitoring the potential of 
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the food supply to meet nutritional needs; for examining relationships between 
food supply nutrients and health; and for examining dietary trends of 
Americans. Additionally, food supply nutrient estimates reflect Federal 
enrichment and fortification standards and technological advances in the food 
industry and contribute to the Federal dietary guidance system. As such, these 
data are of interest to agricultural policymakers, economists, nutrition 
researchers, and nutrition and public health educators. 


The CNPP updated Nutrient Content of the U.S. Food Supply; 1909-2010 is posted 
at W WW. cnpp. usda . qov/USFoodSupply-1909-2010 


Total Projected Cost: 
Thuount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractor; 
Congressional Mandate: 


1 . 0 FTE per year 

1.0 FTE per year 

Summer 2013 (current revision) 

On-going; Release of revision : May, 2014 

In-house 

No 


Distairy Guidelines for Americans , 2015 


The Dietary Guidelines for Americans (DGA) provides sound advice for making 
food and physical activity choices that promote good health, a healthy weight, 
and help prevent disease for Americans ages 2 years and over, including 
Americans at increased risk, of chronic disease. The DGA form the basis of 
Federal nutrition policy, education, outreach, and food assistance programs 
used by consumers, industry, nutrition educators, and health prof essionals . The 
DGA is congressionally mandated under the 1990 National Nutrition Monitoring 
and Related Research Act (Public Law 101-445, Section 301[7 U.S.C. 5341], Title 
III) . The DGA is required to be based on the preponderance of current 
scientific and medical knowledge and to be released by the Secretaries of USDA 
and HHS every five years. In addition to managing the DGA revision process, 
CNPP's Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) conducts systematic reviews to answer 
important food and nutrition questions to help inform the DGA. 


Total Projected Cost: 


Amount Spent to Date: 
Start Date: 

Completion Date: 

Name of Contractor: 
Congressional Mandate; 


8.0 FTE per year (HHS is 
administrative lead for the 2015 
edition and is handling administrative 
costs) 

5.0 FTE per year 
February 2013 
December 2015 
None (In-house) 

Yes 


Birth to 24 Months Guidance Development Projiect 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 officially called for the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans to expand to include infants and toddlers (from birth to age 2), as 
well as women who are pregnant, beginning with the 2020 edition. CNPP, in 
collaboration with representatives from HHS, have initiated a joint project to 
develop comprehensive, evidence-based dietary guidance for infants and toddlers 
from birth to 24 months of age, and pregnant women. In addition to managing 
this guidance development project, CNPP's Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) 
conducts systematic reviews to answer important food and nutrition questions to 
help inform this process. 

Total Projected Cost: 2.0 FTE per year 

Amount Spent to Date: 2.0 FTE for FY 2014 

Start Date: October 2012 
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Completion Date: January 2018 

Name of Contractor: None (In-house) 

Congressional Mandate: Yes 

Completed Studies 

The USDA Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) was created within the Center for 
Nutrition Policy and Promotion to conduct systematic reviews to answer 
important food and nutrition questions to inform Federal nutrition policy, 
guidance, and programs, such as the Dietary Guidelines and basis for nutrition 
assistance programs. The NEL provides USDA with a transparent database of 
systematic reviews ( www. nel . gov ) reflecting the most current research available 
on a wide range of food and nutrition-related topics, and ensures compliance 
with the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2001 (Data Quality Act) . 

Evidence Reviews to Examine the Relationship of Dietary Patterns to Health 
Outcomes 

The Nutrition Evidence Library (NEL) completed a series of systematic reviews 
examining the relationship between dietary patterns and outcomes of public 
health concern. This project was developed to complete the work initiated by 
the 2010 Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee. This topic was also identified 
by Federal stakeholders from USDA and HHS as an important topic that would 
benefit from systematic review. The reviews may be used to inform future food 
and nutrition policies and programs, including the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans . Dietary patterns are also considered in other USDA programs 
including SNAP, WIC, federal school meals programs, and Child and Adult Care 
Food Programs, Dietary patterns are also the basis for the Liberal Food Plan, 
which is used to set the military food allowance (known as the Basic Allowance 
for Subsistence BAS) . 

Total Project Cost: 

Amount Spent to Date; 

Start Date: 

Completion Date; 

Name of Contractors: 

Congressional Mandate : 


$36,600 + 3 FTEs 
$36,600 + 3 FTEs 
October 2011 
April 2014 

Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 
USDA National Agricultural Library 
Yes - Study supports development of 
mandated Dietary Guidelines 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a list of all studies and evaluations that are 
planned for fiscal years 2013, 2014, and 2015. Indicate which year they are 
planned to start and the estimated cost for each. 

Response: The FNS Research and Evaluation Plans for fiscal years 2013 
and 2014 are attached. Projects that have already launched are further 
described in response to other questions. Those that are not will be funded 
through a competitive procurement process. The plan does not display cost 
estimates in order to protect the competitive procurement process. 

Study and evaluation plans for fiscal year 2015 will be based on both 
internal review of FNS needs and priorities, and solicitation of ideas from a 
wide variety of external sources familiar with the programs. The President's 
Budget request includes continued funding to support a range of important 
program assessment activities, including focused studies of program operations, 
development of comprehensive measures of program performance to inform and 
foster outcome-based planning and management, and technical assistance to 
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States and coirununities for practical demonstrations of potential policy and 
program improvements . 

These activities provide the crucial foundation for strategic planning 
and program innovation needed to respond to emerging issues and problems and 
support effective stewardship of the taxpayer investment in nutrition 
assistance . 

The studies and evaluation planned by Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 
are described below: 

Consxamer Research on Healthy Eating, 2015 Dietary Guidelines Communication 

In preparation for the release of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans , 2015, 
CNPP is conducting qualitative and quantitative consumer research to inform 
development of a comprehensive consumer outreach campaign and supporting 
materials. The research, which includes use of interactive technologies, will 
incorporate change modeling and the range of factors that impact food choices 
and eating behavior; assess where consumers currently are in terms of the 
eating choices they make and their understanding of healthy eating guidance; 
test message concepts that translate the technical Dietary Guidelines into 
consumer-friendly, actionable guidance; and yield survey content that can be 
used via pulse surveys to assess changes over time. 

Total Projected Cost: $993,000. 

Amount Spent to Date: 

Start Date: September 30, 2014 
Completion Date: September 29, 2015 
Name of Contractor: EurekaFacts LLC 
Congressional Mandate:No 

[The information follows:] 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PLAN - FISCAL YEAR 2013 

NOVEMBER 28, 2012 

STRATEGIC GOAL: ALL OF AMERICANS CHILDREN HAVE ACCESS 
TO SAFE, NUTRITIOUS, AND BALANCED MEALS 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 2 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 3 

IMPROVE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 5 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 6 
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ALL OF AMERICA'S CHILDREN HAVE ACCESS TO 
SAFE, NUTRITIOUS AND BALANCED MEALS 

Improve Program Access and Reduce Hunger 

Demonstrations to End Childhood Hunger and Food Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorizes a program 
of demonstrations to test innovative strategies - including alternative 
models for service delivery and benefit levels - to end child hunger and 
food insecurity. Projects may include enhanced 

SNAP benefits for eligible households with children; enhanced benefits or 
innovative program delivery models in school meals, afterschool snacks 
programs, and CACFP; and targeted Federal, State or local assistance, including 
emergency housing or family preservation services, for households with children 
who are experiencing food insecurity. USDA is required to conduct an 
independent evaluation of each demonstration project using rigorous 
experimental design and methodologies to measure the impact on participation, 
food security, nutrition, and associated behavioral outcomes and share results 
broadly to inform policy makers, service providers, other partners, and the 
public to promote wide use of successful strategies. The funding becomes 
available on October 1, 2012, and remains available for five years. 

Research on Causes, Characteristics, and Consequences of Childhood Hunger and 
Food Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorizes a new 
research program on the causes, characteristics, and consequences of childhood 
hunger and food insecurity, with a particular focus on efforts to improve the 
knowledge base regarding contributing factors, geographic distribution, 
programmatic effectiveness, public health and medical costs, and consequences 
for child development, well-being, and educational attainment. The funding 
becomes available on October 1, 2012, and remains available until expended. 
Because of the breadth and complexity of the research mandate in the Act, FNS 
will seek input from a wide group of stakeholders to help focus on areas and 
methods with the greatest research potential. 

Characteristics of Summer Food Service Participants and Programs 

The Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) serves only a small percentage of the 
children who receive free and reduced price meals through the National School 
Lunch Program during the school year. This study would provide greater insight 
into who offers and who uses SFSP moals. The study would update data last 
collected in the summers of 2003 and 2004. It would explore families' SFSP 
participation decision, help identify gaps in service, and ultimately shed more 
light on potential reasons for the low participation rate. With this 
understanding, FNS can refine the program to reach more children more 
effectively . 

Characteristics of Child and Adult Care Food Program Providers 

This study would deepen FNS's understanding of CACFP provider 
characteristics. It would examine the type and size of providing 
institutions and homes, characteristics of participants served; types, 
amounts, and range of reimbursements; and other key characteristics. The 
study would inform policy about CACFP, ensuring it is able to reach its goals 
most efficiently, and provide a base for future research. 
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Dynamics of SNAP Participation 

This study will update information on the duration of SNAP participation spells 
and the factors associated with entry, exit, and re-entry. FNS has released a 
series of studies examining individuals' patterns of participation in SNAP 
showing, for example, that half of all new participants left the program within 
10 months during mid 2000 ' s. This project will use data from the 2009 
longitudinal panel of the Survey of Income and Program Participation to update 
these analyses for the period of rising caseloads between 2009 and 2011 . 

Disability, Chronic Health Problems and Household Food Security 

This collaboration with the Economic Research Service (ERS) has two components. 
First, it provides continued support to include a 10-item adult food security 
survey module in the National Health Interview Survey (NHIS). NHIS provides a 
rich source of nationally representative data to examine the links between food 
insecurity, health, and disability among all household members, including 
children. Second, it provides new support for a collaborative research project 
(with researchers at UCLA and ERS) to estimate the effects of disabilities and 
long-term health problems on household food insecurity, and the effects of food 
insecurity on the health and disease of household members. The project will 
also seek to answer how food insecurity affects short-term health outcomes. 

Impact of the Affordable Care Act on WIC 

The Affordable Care Act (ACA) will expand eligibility for the Medicaid program, 
and require all Americans to obtain health insurance. Some estimate that as 
many as 14 million people could become newly eligible for Medicaid. With this 
many people entering the social services system, possibly for the first time, 
some may learn about and decide to apply for other means-tested programs, 
including WIC. Moreover, the pace of program entries and exits - churning - 
may have consequences for WIC administration. This white paper would examine 
the potential impact of ACA on WIC enrollment. 

Direct Certification in the National School Lunch Program: Report to Congress 

Under direct certification, children are determined eligible for free school 
meals without the need for household applications by using data from other 
means-tested programs. The law requires local educational agencies to conduct 
direct certification for children from households that receive SNAP benefits, 
as well as annual reporting to Congress on the effectiveness of State and local 
efforts to directly certify children for free school meals. This project will 
analyze nutrition assistance program administrative data, compile information 
on best practices, and prepare the annual report to Congress for SY 2012-13. 

Improve Nutrition and Reduce Obesity 

Study on Nutrition and Wellness Quality of Child Care Settings 

The Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 223) directs USDA to conduct 
a nationally representative study of child care providers to assess the 
nutritional quality of foods provided in child care settings, opportunities 
for physical activity, and facilitators and barriers to providing healthy 
foods and physical activity and participation in CACFP. 
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Child Care Dietary Assessment 

Contemplated as an adjunct and extension of the congressionally mandated study 
on nutrition and wellness quality in child care settings, this project would 
examine the dietary intakes of a nationally representative sample of children 
in child care centers, including Head Start sites. (Additional funds would be 
required to extend the project to children in family day care homes.) 

Putting Behavioral Economics to Work in School Cafeterias 

These funds support a multi-year, integrated research program, launched in FY 
2010 in collaboration with the Economic Research Service and the National 
Institute for Food and Agriculture, to develop, test, and promote 
applications of behavioral economic theory in the school nutrition 
environment. The goal is to identify, develop, and document evidence-based 
strategies, tools, and techniques that schools can use to shape their 
environments to support and encourage healthful food choices and behaviors. 
This year's focus will be on finding and promoting practices that illuminate 
the causes and reduce the volume of plate waste in schools. In particular, 
research will emphasize actionable factors within the school food environment 
- including, for example, the timing and duration of lunch periods, the timing 
of recess before or after lunch, the number of serving lines, the 
availability of grab-and-go options, and the preparation and presentation of 
food items - that may affect the amount of plate waste. 

Support for National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey 

The Agricultural Research Service (ARS) leads data collection and processing 
for VJhat Vie Eat in America, the dietary intake component of the National 
Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) . These funds will provide 
partial support to ARS for the collection and processing of a second day of 
24-hour dietary intake recalls for the 2013-2014 data collection cycle. Two 
days of dietary recalls are necessary to estimate patterns of usual intakes. 
FNS uses NHANES data to provide a comprehensive picture of the dietary intakes 
and food. choices of nutrition assistance program participants. 

Specifications for Scientific Review of WIC Food Package 

The Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act (Section 232) requires a review of the WIC 
food package at least every ten years to ensure that it conforms to current 
nutrition science, public health concerns, and cultural eating patterns. The 
most recent scientific review concluded in April 2005. This project would 
initiate the process by (1) drafting specifications for the next scientific 
review, including a timetable that would allow for consideration of the 2015 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans and the results of the FNS-sponsored WIC 
Infant and Toddler Feeding Practices Study (expected in late 2016) and (2) 
provide logistical support for two one-day workshops to take place in 2014. 

We anticipate that one workshop would be held in the East, the other in the 
West, with an opportunity provided for the public to submit on-line comments. 

Food and Nutrition Information Center 

Funds will support the Food and Nutrition Information Center within the 
National Agricultural Library (NAL) to systematically store and disseminate 
information on USDA nutrition assistance programs, nutrition education and 
related nutrition topics. 
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Improve Program Integrity and Reduce Improper Payments 
Child and Adult Care Food Program Meal Cost Study 

A recent expert panel commissioned by FNS to recommend new CACFP meal 
requirements aligned with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans was hampered by 
the absence of current and comprehensive information on the cost of providing 
meals in child care centers and family day care homes. This study would 
provide basic information on the cost of producing a reimbursable meal under 
CACFP, based on a nationally representative sample of child care providers. 

The effort would be expected to inform future analyses of the potential cost of 
changes to the CACFP meal patterns. 

WIC Vendor Risk Reduction Project 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act requires WIC to transition to EBT benefit 
delivery by 2020. The nature of vendor error, overcharging, and fraud under 
EBT is fundamentally different from these activities under the traditional 
paper WIC food instrument. This study will include exploration of effective 
methods of screening new vendor applicants, including assessment of 
competitive pricing and improved peer group structure and assignment. It will 
build upon ongoing studies of high-risk vendor identification and data 
analysis to identify possible patterns of fraud in EBT transaction data. 

Child and Adult Care Food Program Tiering Error Measurements 

The Improper Payments Information Act of 2002 (IPIA) requires agencies to 
produce annual measures of erroneous payments in Federal programs subject to 
risk. For CACFP, FNS has met this requirement through studies of errors child 
care sponsoring organizations make when assigning family day care home 
providers to higher or lower reimbursement tiers. This item provides funding 
for the 2013 annual measure. 

Feasibility of Improved Estimates of Trafficking 

The Office of the Inspector General has recommended that FNS explore the 
feasibility of using a nationwide random sample of retailers to develop the 
trafficking rate. The current estimation methodology is based on 
investigations and monitoring of a sample of stores most likely to traffic, 
adjusted to reflect the full population of redemptions at authorized stores. 
While this methodology makes maximum use of all available data and resources 
and offers a conservative and practical approach, it has known limitations. 

This study will determine and document the feasibility of using the redemption 
practices of a nationwide random sample of SNAP retailers for calculating a 
national trafficking rate. 

WIC Vendor Error Estimates Aging 

This project funds the annual aging of data on erroneous WIC vendor payments 
for reporting in the USDA Performance and Accountability Report (PAR). It 
helps fulfill the requirements of the Improper Payments Accountability Act of 
2002. Data from a study of vendor payments in 2004-2005 are adjusted using 
administrative data reported by States and maintained in the Integrity Profile 
(TIP) database. The TIP database includes reports of findings from the 
required covert compliance purchases at WIC vendors conducted on an ongoing 
basis by State WIC agencies. Annual aging of the data from the 2004-2005 
study will be needed until results from an ongoing study of vendor practices 
are available in late 2013. 
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OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MAKA6EMENT AND PERFORMANCE 
SNAP Employment and Training Services 

The objective of this study is to develop a national inventory of current E&T 
services (not limited to SNAP), including goals and policies, target audience 
and persons served, provider characteristics, partnerships, performance 
measures and available outcome data. The inventory would also capture links 
between SNAP E&T services and other work-related programs. To the extent 
available data permit, the project will describe the effect of E&T programs on 
long-term economic stability of SNAP participants. 

Measuring Access, Trends and Impacts (Microsimulation) 

This on-goinq project supports several key analytic tools and analyses to 
address program participation trends and impacts; generates annual reports on 
the characteristics, participation rates and patterns of SNAP participation; 
and supports the Agency' s capacity to assess cost and distributional impacts 
of proposed changes to SNAP and other nutrition assistance programs. 

WIG Participant and Program Characteristics 2014 

This project summarizes information on participant income, nutrition risk, and 
demographic characteristics - including data on initiation of infant 
breastfeeding and migrant farm worker families - nationwide at a point in 
time. It delivers a data set covering the food packages issued for use in 
projections of program cost and other market impacts. Data for this project 
has been generated from State management information systems biennially since 
1992, based on a near census of WIC participants as they are enrolled in the 
program. 

School Nutrition Program Operations 

In FY 2010, FNS awarded a contract for a multi-year panel study of selected 
operational aspects of the school nutrition programs. The project is designed 
to collect data from a nationally representative sample of about 1,500 school 
food authorities (SFAs) and all Child Nutrition State agencies. The surveys 
provide a cross-sectional snapshot of program characteristics, as well as 
longitudinal estimates of year-to-year changes in operations. The study will 
provide general descriptive information on the characteristics of the school- 
based Child Nutrition Programs necessary for the preparation of program 
budgets, data on various aspects of the program administration to inform 
program policy and regulations, as well as data to identify areas in need of 
technical assistance and training. It will also include an analysis of the 
impact on participation of Section 205 of the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act, 
which requires schools to charge students for paid meals at a price that is on 
average equal to the difference between free meal reimbursement and paid meal 
reimbursement . 

Simulation of Limited Medicaid Adjunctive Income Eligibility 

This project is intended as a collaboration with one or more States to see 
what it would take to develop the capability to electronically query 
Medicaid information systems at the time of application for WIC benefits to 
see if the applicant is on Medicaid and has income below a selected 
threshold (such as 250% of poverty). It would determine the start-up and 
ongoing costs to use this system as a routine component of certification, 
but is only exploratory and would not impact the WIC certification decision. 
The information would better position WIC in case legislation at a later 
date requires an upper bound on Medicaid adjunctive income eligibility. 
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WIC Food Cost Estimation Improvements 

This project would explore methods to improve national WIC food item price and 
average food cost estimates as the program transitions from paper-based to EBT 
food delivery systems. It would explore various alternatives, including 
working with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Economic Research Service 
to obtain actual prices on WIC-approved foods. The project would explore the 
addition of more detail in ongoing BLS and ERS data collections to include 
specific categories of WIC-approved foods to provide a clearer picture of the 
costs of the WIC food package, and how changes to it affect program costs. 

Cooperative Food Purchasing for School Iteals 

In School Year 2009-10, almost half of all school districts in the 48 
contiguous states and the District of Columbia participated in some form of 
cooperative buying with other districts. Many districts find such cooperative 
agreements to be useful means of reducing costs and improving food variety and 
quality; but many others do not take advantage of such arrangements. This 
study will collect information from State agencies and SFAs to learn more 
about best practices and perceived benefits of cooperative buying, barriers to 
using it more widely, and potential tools and strategies to encourage and 
facilitate cooperative buying agreements. It will also consider the 
relationship of these cooperative food purchasing practices to the use of USDA 
Foods . 

Feasibility of a National Database of SNAP Caseload Data 

FNS regularly has the need for current and longitudinal State SNAP caseload 
data. While there are some efforts underway to bring a few States together 
under data sharing agreements, these efforts have been extremely difficult to 
implement. SNAP Quality Control data provide a rich dataset for some 
purposes, but lag in time before they are available, the cross-sectional 
nature of the sample limits certain analyses, and relatively small samples 
mean that they cannot be used for projects specific to certain geographic 
areas or samples of specially-selected participants. 

The objectives of this feasibility study are to understand the 
technological, policy, and cost requirements of creating a system that 
could capture and store State SNAP caseload data; identify barriers to 
State cooperation and ways to overcome those barriers; identify potential 
risks associated with data quality, cost, privacy, confidentiality and 
potential abuses; and provide options for delivering all data and a 
representative sample from each State Agency. 

Catalog of Noncash TANF Assistance Programs 

This study would develop an updated catalog of State TANF programs or policies 
that provide a noncash TANF benefit to SNAP household, including the number of 
households and individuals that have received the benefit in recent years. 

Methods to Standardize State Standard Utility Allowances 

This study would develop alternative methods for standardizing the development 
of Standard Utility Allowances (SUA) across the States. Devoting resources to 
standardizing the process for calculating annual SUAs has the potential to 
produce information that could be used to improve and simplify State and 
Federal program administration. 
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Improved Reporting WIC Participants by Food Package 

The change in the WIC food packages in 2009 was followed by conforming changes 
in the requirements for reporting data in the biennial WIC Participant and 
Program Characteristics (PC) data collection. The results from PC2010 indicate 
that many States are having challenges providing the biennial data with proper 
assignment of participants to the 27 WIC food package categories. This project 
would enable FNS to work with State agencies to refine and improve the accuracy 
and completeness of reporting to properly align with the food package 
categories in preparation for the PC2014 data collection. 

Commodity Food Distribution System 

The project will provide a descriptive analysis - based on data currently 
submitted to FNS - of food distribution systems. The project would examine 
food delivery systems, storage centers, associated costs, and the services 
States receive for costs incurred. 

Analytic Support for Policy Development 

These blanket purchase agreements provide for analysis of existing data sets to 
address a variety of specific program or methodological questions useful to 
program managers and to support development of cost estimates for legislative, 
budgetary and regulatory proposals. These include the generation of estimates 
of the number of people eligible for WIC, development of information to support 
State WIC funding allocations, and an annual analysis of regional office review 
of school meal applications. Separate agreements are in place for SNAP, CN, and 
WIC. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PLAN - FISCAL YEAR 2014 

FEBRUARY 19, 2014 

CONTENTS 

Strategic Goal : All of America' s Children Have Access 
TO Safe, Nutritious, and Balanced Meals 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER . .2 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 3 

PROMOTE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 6 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 7 

Please Note: This plan is a forecast of projects FNS expects to pursue in 
Fiscal Year 2014, but is subject to modification without notice based on 
funding availability and program priorities. 
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ALL OF AMERICA'S CHILDREH HAVE 
ACCESS TO SAFE, NUTRITIOUS, AND 
BALANCED MEALS 

IMPROVE PROGRAM ACCESS AND REDUCE HUNGER 

Demonstrations to End Childhood Hunger and Food Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorized 
demonstrations to test innovative strategies - including alternative models for 
service delivery and benefit levels - to end child hanger and food insecurity. 
QSDA is developing a solicitation for States and Indian tribal organizations to 
propose potential projects for competitive selection. The Department is 
required to conduct an independent evaluation of each demonstration using 
rigorous methods to measure the impact on participation, food security, 
nutrition, and associated behavioral outcomes. We will share results broadly 
to inform policy makers, service providers, other partners, and the public to 
promote wide use of successful strategies. 

Research on Causes, Characteristics, and Consequences of Childhood 
Hunger and Food Insecurity 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 (Section 141) authorized a new 
research program on the causes, characteristics, and consequences of childhood 
hunger and food insecurity, with a focus on efforts to improve the knowledge 
base regarding contributing factors, geographic distribution, programmatic 
effectiveness, public health and medical costs, and consequences for child 
development, well-being, and educational attainment. USDA recently sponsored a 
Committee on National Statistics workshop to identify topic areas and research 
methods with the greatest potential. These ideas and other expert and 
stakeholder input will inform the Department's investment of these funds. 

Summer EBT for Children 

This project would use the remaining funds from the Summer Food for Children 
appropriation to extend the demonstration in existing sites and assess the 
effectiveness of benefit delivery. The project would provide EBT-based 
benefits in the summer of 2014 to the families of NSLP-free and reduced price 
certified children in a several counties in States participating in 2013. The 
evaluation would use administrative data from issuance, redemptions and school 
meals applications to determine the effectiveness of benefit delivery. 

Assess the Barriers that Constrain the Adequacy of SNAP Allotments 

The lOM committee report SNAP: Examining the Evidence to Define Benefit 
Adequacy recommended that FNS assess the individual, household, and the 
environmental factors that limit adequacy of the SNAP allotment. This study 
would develop and implement a new data collection to survey SNAP participants 
to determine these factors. The survey will include questions about cooking 
skills, shopping patterns, nutritional literacy, financial literacy, time 
available for preparing food, and other constraints. 

Child Nutrition Program Coordination in Rural Counties with Persistent Child 
Poverty Counties with persistently high levels of child poverty are likely to 
also experience significant food insecurity among children. For low income 
families with children, school meals and other child nutrition programs 
supplement household resources and SNAP benefits to provide access 
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to nutritious food. However, it is unclear whether these counties are using 
the programs as effectively as possible. This grant project would target two 
counties in each of the 15 States with the most counties with high child 
poverty. Grantees would assess eligibility for and participation in food and 
nutrition assistance, and the service integration and coordination of these 
programs with each other and other health and social services. Using a 
community involvement model, the grantee would work with representatives from 
each of these communities to identify barriers and facilitators to increasing 
access to Federally-funded and other food and nutrition assistance programs, 
and recommend improvements specific to each community. 

Asset Limits and Their Impact on SNAP Participation and Financial Stability 

Evidence suggests that asset limits may prevent low-income families from 
maintaining resources to protect them from a financial shock or unanticipated 
expense. This study will examine whether asset limits (1) keep low-income 
families from participating in mainstream financial markets; (2) prevent low- 
income families from maintaining a buffer against major financial hits or other 
income shocks, and (3) contribute to longer SNAP spells due increased financial 
hardship related to a lack of assets. The first phase of the project will be a 
feasibility assessment to assess the appropriateness of available data sources 
and determine the best methodology for addressing the research questions. The 
second phase will carry out the study based on the results of the first phase. 

Assessment of Tribal Administration of Federal Nutrition Assistance Programs 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 {Section 4004) provides funds for a study to 
determine the feasibility of Indian Tribal Organizations (ITOs) administering 
Federal nutrition assistance programs in lieu of State agencies or other 
administering entities. The study will determine which programs, services, 
functions, and activities it is feasible for ITOs to administer. The study 
will also determine whether statutory or regulatory changes would be necessary 
to allow for the change in administration. 

Examination of Cash Nutrition Assistance Program Benefits in Puerto Rico 

Currently 25 percent of a household's allotment of Nutrition Assistance Program 
benefits in Puerto Rico is provided in the form of cash. The Agricultural Act 
of 2014 contains a provision (Section 4025) that over a 5-year period 
transitions the cash portion of the benefit to electronic benefit transfer by 
2021. The Act also provides funds to carry out a review of the history, 
purpose, and usage of the cash portion of the benefit. The study is also to 
include an assessment of the potential adverse effects of discontinuation of 
cash benefits for both program participants and retailers. 

Assessment of Nutrition Assistance Program Administration in the Commonwealth 
of Northern Mariana Islands 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 {Section 4031) provides funds to assess the 
capabilities of CNMI to operate the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) in a similar manner to State agencies and to assess alternative models 
of SNAP operation and benefit delivery to best meet the nutrition assistance 
needs of CNMI. The study is to include assessments of CNMI's ability 
to fulfill the responsibilities of a State agency as defined in the Food and 
Nutrition Act of 2008 in regards to certifying eligible households, issuing 
benefits through electronic benefit transfer, maintaining program integrity 
including operation of a quality control system, implementing 
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work requirements including operation of an employment and training program, 
and paying a share of administrative costs with non-Federal funds. 

IMPROVE NUTRITION AND REDUCE OBESITY 

Annual Assessment of Changes in Local Wellness Policies and Competitive Foods 
Practices Federal policymakers and child nutrition program managers need up- 
to-date information on changes in school local wellness policies and 
competitive foods practices. States, local education agencies, academic 
institutions and other stakeholders are interested in tracking such changes; a 
partnership in this effort has the potential to provide consistent reporting 
at a reduced cost. This grant would enable FNS to serve as the Federal 
coordinating point for funds from FNS and other Federal partners in the 
National Collaborative on Child Obesity Research (NCCOR) into a consolidated 
grant to support annual assessment and reporting by an independent academic 
institution. The base grant amount would support three years of core measures 
of interest to FNS. Contributions from other NCCOR partners would fund 
modules of specific interest to them, such as assessment of local wellness 
policies on physical activity. 

Center for Behavioral Economics in Child Nutrition Programs (BEN) 

This funding will support an additional year of FNS and ERS's continuing 
partnership with Cornell University's Behavioral Economics in Nutrition (BEN) 
Center, the leading research organization examining the impact of behavioral 
economics principles on students' choices in school lunchrooms. The Center's 
"Smarter Lunchroom" strategies are affecting important changes in school 
cafeterias nationwide. The Center is also examining plate waste in school 
lunch programs. This year's funding will support a special focus on expanding 
the adoption of Smarter Lunchroom strategies broadly among NSLP schools. 

USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education Innovations 

In 2012, FNS established the USDA Center for WIC Nutrition Education 
Innovations via a competitive grant to Baylor University. This Center 
provides competitive sub-grants for innovative research on effective WIC 
nutrition education and promotes delivery of science-based quality nutrition 
services in WIC. This second round of funding supports the continued work of 
this Center and additional innovative sub-grants with a focus on preventing 
development of child overweight and obesity. 

WIC Food Package Contents Study 

In 2011, FNS published a report on. the choices each WIC State agency had made 
in 2009 in exercising the flexibilities allowed under the new WIC food 
packages. Since this early implementation. States have made numerous 
adjustments to their policy choices. This study would update the previous 
study with an examination of which foods States offer in their food packages 
after 5 years of experience with the new food packages. 

USDA Foods Healthy Eating Index Update 

In 2012, FNS published the report "Nutrient and MyPyramid Analysis of USDA 
Foods in Five of Its Food and Nutrition Programs" which includes assessment 
of NSLP and other USDA Foods using the CNPP's Healthy Eating Index 2005. Since 
this analysis was completed, CNPP has updated to the Healthy Eating Index 
2010 (HEI-2010) . This report will provide updated information on USDA Foods 
using the HEI-2010, and allow for testing to determine the impact of potential 
changes in USDA Foods on the HEI-2010 score. 
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FNS-ARS Collaboration on School Meals Nutrient Analysis 

This project will, support a thorough nutrition analysis of school foods in the 
School Nutrition and Meal Cost Study. The Food Surveys Research Group of the 
Agricultural Research Service will provide nutritional information for 250 
new foods identified in the study but not found in 
existing data bases. 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program Pilot to Include Canned, Frozen amd Dried 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Section 4214 of the Agricultural Act of 2014 directed the Food and Nutrition 
Service to implement and evaluate a pilot in at least five States, expanding 
the scope of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program (FFVP) . Currently, FFVP 
only allows participating schools to serve fresh produce. The pilot would 
allow schools to add canned, frozen, or dried fruits and vegetables to the 
items they offer. The evaluation of the pilot would consider its impact on 
fruit and vegetable consumption, participation, implementation strategies at 
the schools, and stakeholders' perceptions of the program. The legislation 
directs that the pilot should be implemented in School Year 2014-2015, and 
that an interim report be published by January 1, 2015, and a final report be 
published at the end of the pilot. 

IMPROVE PROGRAM INTEGRITY AND REDUCE IMPROPER PAYMENTS 
Improper Payments in CACFP Centers 

This study will provide a comprehensive measure of the level of erroneous 
payments {dollars and rates) to child care centers and center sponsors 
participating in CACFP. It builds on the methods developed for school meals 
in the Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification (APEC) study 
series. Estimates will be designed to meet the measurement requirements of 
the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IPERA) of 2010. The 
findings from this study would complement the annual measure of reimbursement 
"tiering" errors in family day care homes for IPEE^ reporting on CACFP, 

CACFP Family Day Care Homes Meal Claims Feasibility Study 

The study would examine ways to provide a measure of erroneous payments to 
family day care homes (FDCH) FDCHs participating in CACFP. Different 
methods of estimating improper payments and their rates will be developed and 
a feasibility study will be conducted in an effort to determine the best 
means to meet requirements under the Improper Payments Elimination and 
Recovery Act (IPEEUl) of 2010. 

Developing Recommendations for Scoring SNAP Retailer Applications 

FNS is considering changes to SNAP retailer authorization requirements to 
ensure that the profile of authorized retailers provides program participants 
with access to healthful foods while also protecting program integrity. This 
project would review data available to FNS at the time of retailer 
application to identify tools and strategies to evaluate applications and 
inform choices about which retailers would best further the purposes of the 
program. The project will design one or more options for scoring retailer 
applications, assess thresholds for approval of retailer applications given 
program objectives, and assess potential impacts that implementation of 
scoring systems would have on the SNAP food retail environments, both in 
terms of availability of healthful choices and food access. 

Regional Office Review of implications (RORA) 

This project reviews a national sample of NSLP applications collected 
annually by FNS regional offices to determine the extent of administrative 
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error in the local process of approving applications for free and reduced- 
price school meals. These error rates are reported to comply with the 
Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IP-ERA) of 2010. 

Child and Adult Care Food Program Tiering Error Measurements 

This project supports IPERA requirements by collecting and analyzing 
nationally-representative data on the accuracy of child care sponsor 
determinations of reimbursement rates ("tiers") for family day care home 
providers in 2014. A report of findings will include the 2014 annual measure 
and comparison to prior years. 

Methods for State-Specific Rates of NSLP/SBP Erroneous Payments 

The FNS-sponsored Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification Study-2 
(APEC-2) includes a follow-on report that will provide statistically-derived 
State-level estimates of school meals erroneous payments. However, while the 
APEC-2 can provide a rough indicator of 

relative risk for groups of States (e.g., higher than average, about average, 
lower than average), it is not a State-representatix^'e direct measure, and 
creating actual annual measures of such erroneous payments at the State level 
using APEC methodology is cost-prohibitive. This project will explore 
alternative approaches to developing measurement-based State-specific 
estimates that are responsive to year-to-year changes in the actual underlying 
rate in each State, It will provide cost and burden estimates for the 
implementation of each of these methods. 

WIC Vendor Error Aging for IPERA Reporting 

This project funds the annual aging of data on erroneous WIC vendor payments 
for reporting in the USDA financial reports. It helps fulfill the requirements 
of the Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IPERA) of 2010. Data 
from a study of vendor payments in 2012 are adjusted using administrative 
reports of findings from covert compliance purchases at WIC vendors conducted 
on an ongoing basis by State WIC agencies. 

OTHER SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 

Measuring SNAP Access, Trends and Impacts (Microsimulation) 

This on-going project supports several key analytic tools and analyses to 
address SNAP participation trends and impacts; generates annual reports on the 
characteristics, participation rates and patterns of participation; and 
supports the Agency'' s capacity to assess cost and distributional impacts of 
proposed changes to SNAP and other nutrition assistance programs. 


R©view of Child Nutrition Data and Analysis for Program Management 

The current routine data collection requirements for the child nutrition 
programs have their roots in the paper and early computer eras and reflect 
concerns with paperwork and reporting burden. In many cases, data collected at 
the service delivery point (e.g., school or child care provider) are 
aggregated at one or more level before reporting to FNS as State data, 
resulting in a significant loss of potentially valuable information along the 
way. Some States/school districts have developed more sophisticated systems; 
however, there is no comprehensive approach to utilizing program data timely 
and effectively for program oversight and management improvement at the 
Federal, State and local levels. This project would provide for a 
comprehensive assessment of the FNS child nutrition management information 
needs and make recommendations for information system improvements, as well as 
identify the reporting and recordkeeping requirements and costs needed to 
support such improvements. 
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Updating the WIG Participant Characteristics (PC) Reporting System 

This project will form and support a task force of subject matter experts to 
examine WIC data and analysis needs and develop potential improvements. 

Recent changes in WIC have highlighted the need to ensure that FNS and its 
partners have the information necessary for effective program management/ 
performance assessment and monitoring. In addition, the closure two years ago 
of CDC' s Pediatric Nutrition Surveillance System, which complemented WIC PC, 
left an important information gap. This task force will examine what data are 
currently available to States, what FNS collects through PC and other 
resources, and recommend possible modifications to PC data collection timing, 
data elements, analyses and reporting, along with other opportunities for 
using and analyzing data to further the program's management, health and 
nutrition goals, without unnecessary burden. 

Cost Dynamics of USDA Foods Usage in School Meals 

This project will provide an examination of how USDA Foods impact USDA school 
meal program costs. While recent study data shows that USDA Foods represent 
10 to 15 percent of the total cost of food acquisitions in the National 
School Lunch Program, these data reflect the nominal Federal cost of these 
foods. They do not include costs associated with the processing of USDA 
Foods into products more useable by the school district. This study would 
examine the true value of USDA Foods to schools, and how this varies based on 
factors such as State policies, school district size, meal participation 
rates, urbanicity/rurality, participation in buying cooperatives and State of 
origin of the food item. The information may help to identify potential 
changes to the procurement and distribution process that could make the use of 
USDA Foods more cost-efficient for schools. 

Analysis of FY 2013 SNAP Employment and Training (E&T) State Plans and 
Program Data for All States 

The purpose of this project is to assess the availability of the data to 
examine the reach and the scope of SNAP E&T programs implemented by the 
States, in order to facilitate monitoring of E&T services and develop guidance 
for best practices. The analysis will use State E&T plans for FY13, program 
activity report data for FY13, and expenditure data. It will assess how well 
planned participation levels and program costs align with results, how costs 
vary by program type, and whether additional data collected by the program 
could inform program performance. 

Direct Certification in the National School Lunch Program; Report to Congress 

This supports the statutorily required annual report to Congress on the 
effectiveness of State and local efforts to directly certify SNAP 
participant children for free school meals. The measures developed for this 
report are used by USDA to make performance awards to States with, high 
direct certification rates or substantial improvement in their rates, and to 
identify States whose performance falls below statutory thresholds and are 
required to develop and implement continuous improvement plans. The school 
year 2013-2014 report will be the first to use State reported data from new 
and revised forms intended to improve the report's estimates of direct 
certification performance. 

Pricing Behavior of WIC Participants 

WIC participants have little incentive to pay attention to the price of 
products on their food instrument. This study will provide a white paper 
based on consultations with experts that explores methods States could 
consider to incentivize WIC clients to be more conscious of the prices 
charged for WIC foods. In addition to identifying opportunities, it will 
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describe the challenges that would be faced in implementing these price 
sensitizing changes. 

FDPIR Regional Vendor Pilot Evaluation 

This operational pilot began to collect administrative data earlier this 
year. This project will analyze the data to examine whether the new 
distribution method produced cost savings over the regular distribution 
method , 

Special Nutrition Quick Response Surveys 

This blanket purchase agreement will be used to support development^ 
pretesting, 0MB approval, fielding, analysis and reporting of small, fast- 
turnaround data collections. This functionality will enable FNS to produce 
short, limited-topic analyses and memoranda or short reports to answer key 
questions about the program, further understanding of issues, facilitate 
decision-making for policy concerns and provide information for regulatory 
impact analyses. 

WIC Quick Response Surveys 

This project will support development and testing of a questionnaire, 0MB 
clearance, and rapid data collection, analysis and reporting on a limited 
number of topics of pressing policy interest in Fy2014. 

CN Program Analytic Support 

This provides additional funds for an existing contract to support a variety 
of small-scale data collections and quick turnaround analyses to support 
legislative, budget and policy development. Analyses to be conducted could 
include analysis of the School Food Purchase Study data set focused on USDA 
Foods . 

WIC Program Analytic Support 

This project adds funds to an existing contract to prepare estimates for WIC 
eligible populations used in the program's funding formula, as well as a 
variety of quick turnaround analyses to support legislative, budget and 
policy development. It may also be used to support small-scale data 
collections such as periodic determination of the State average redemption 
rate for WIC cash value vouchers for fruits and vegetables. 


FNS Staffing 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table that shows the number of staff funded by 
each appropriation provided under the Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services 
heading broken out by discretionary and mandatory funds. Please show the 
CNPP staff years on separate lines. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Appropriation/Organization 

Mandatory 

Discretionary 

Total 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program 

281 


281 

Child Nutrition Programs 

270 

18 

288 

Supplemental Nutrition Program WIC 


40 

40 

Nutrition Programs Administration 


980 

980 

Commodity Assistance 


2 

2 

Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion 


33 

33 

Total 

551 

1,073 

1,624 


FNS Nutrition Education 

Mr. Aderholt: FNS makes available nutrition education and information 
to all Americans regardless of income. How much of your total agency budget 
is spent on nutrition education? How many other USDA agencies conduct 
nutrition education programs? How do you coordinate with other agencies to 
ensure that you are not duplicating efforts? What is the total Department 
spending in nutrition education? Of this total Department-wide spending, 
what amount is directed towards obesity? Please provide specific examples 
demonstrating results from nutrition education programs. 

Response: The Food and Nutrition Service anticipates spending about 
$1.2 billion in FY 2014 and requests $1.2 billion for FY 2015 for nutrition 
education. Within USDA, a number of other agencies, including the Center for 
Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP), the National Institute of Food and 
Agriculture (NIFA), the Economic Research Service, and the Agricultural 
Research Service (including the National Agricultural Library) are all 
involved in either direct provision of nutrition education or in research 
that supports scientific evidence-based nutrition education. 

FNS' nutrition education activities differ from other Federal efforts 
because they are designed to address the unique needs of individuals and 
families that participate in the nutrition assistance programs. The focus of 
nutrition education in the FNS programs is on promoting healthy eating and 
physical activity behaviors to maintain good health and to prevent or reduce 
diet related health risks including overweight and obesity. The content and 
educational approaches used focus on the needs of low-income people and the 
challenges they face in consuming a healthy diet and being physically active 
with limited resources and less access to healthy foods and physical activity 
resources In their communities. As these programs serve 1 in 4 Americans over 
the course of a year, the investments listed above actually translate into 
relatively modest per participant expenditures. 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) shares responsibility 
with CNPP and other USDA agencies to provide nutrition information for the 
general public. The CNPP and HHS work together to prepare the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, the nation's basic nutrition policy. A number of 
HHS agencies use nutrition education and promotion as part of their health 
promotion, disease reduction and treatment strategies. 

Within the USDA, NIFA also provides nutrition education, and the 
National Agricultural Library provides nutrition information and education 
resources as part of their infomation services. The USDA Human Nutrition 
Coordinating Committee (HNCC) is the primary mechanism for advancing ongoing 
collaboration among all of the USDA agencies and with DHHS agencies. The 
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Committee consists of representatives of the USDA mission areas that carry 
out these functions^ including FNS as well as representatives from HHS. The 
Committee meets quarterly to discuss and share current work, emerging issues 
and future plans. The purpose of the HNCC is "...to ensure that ...all activities 
related to public education and information relating to human nutrition is 
carried out in an integrated and coordinated manner..." 

In pursuing their specialized missions, FNS and CNPP work with these 
and other Federal agencies to ensure that nutrition education activities are 
coordinated and effective, messages are based on sound science, and 
duplication of effort is avoided. 

• To coordinate policy and program activities, FNS and CNPP participate in 
Federal interagency committees, such as the Dietary Guidance Working 
Group, the Human Nutrition Coordinating Committee, HealthierUS Workgroup; 
Interagency Child Care Group, and the Nutrition and Food Safety Education 
Committee . 

• A number of FNS nutrition education activities reflect partnerships with 
other Federal agencies. The Fruits and Veggies, More Matters partnership, 
for example, to promote increased consumption of fruits and vegetables, 
involves other USDA agencies and the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), as well as external partners. Similarly, the Department 
of Education and CDC works with FNS as a supporter of local school 
wellness policies and Team Nutrition, our school-based nutrition education 
effort, FNS has also worked closely with CDC is to enhance SNAP-Ed' s focus 
on obesity prevention. FNS works in partnership with the National 
Agriculture Library to make science-based information accessible to 
nutrition education, and to collect and share resources developed by State 
partners as well as at the national levels. FNS is collaborating with ARS- 
to foster innovative nutrition education approaches for the WIC Program. 

FNCS makes every effort to share and collaborate on nutrition education 
and information materials. FNCS works with other Federal agencies in 
developing new materials to take advantage of specialized expertise, maximize 
the use of limited resources, ensure consistency and avoid duplication. FNCS 
also permits other agencies to join in print orders on new nutrition 
education products, reducing costs. FNCS shares completed materials through 
the agency's web site and the USDA's National Agricultural Library. FNCS 
also encourages collaboration among the federal nutrition assistance programs 
at the State and local levels by encouraging State programs to work together 
to plan and implement collaborative nutrition education interventions around 
a common goal. 

Nutrition professionals across the country are working to plan and 
implement science-based nutrition education and promotion programs designed 
to help low-income families and children to make healthier choices. These 
interventions use evidence-based methods along with content and resources 
that are culturally relevant, age appropriate, clear and feasible for low 
income households to put into action. For example, a 2008 literature review 
(Escamilla et al, "Impact of peer nutrition education on dietary behaviors 
and health outcomes among Latinos: A systematic literature review", 
http: / /WWW. ncbi.nIm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC2746903/ ) found that peer 
nutrition education has a positive influence on diabetes self-management and 
breastfeeding outcomes, as well as on general nutrition knowledge and dietary 
intake behaviors among Latinos. 
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Specifically with regard to FNS-supported nutrition education, an 
evaluation of Eat Well Play Hard in Child Care Settings, a SNAP-Ed 
intervention delivered by the New York State Department of Healthy indicated 
a significant increase in daily at-home consumption of vegetables and in use 
of 1 percent or fat-free milk by children. Children in the intervention group 
were about 39 percent more likely at follow-up than children in the control 
group to drink or use 1 percent or fat-free milk. See 
http: //www. fns . usda . gov/ORA/menu/Published/SNAP/FILES/Othef /SNAP- 
EdWavelEatWell Voll.pdf 


FNS Required State-Matching Funds 

Mr. Aderholt: Please list for the record the FNS programs that require 
state matching funds, and the percentage required. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The Information follows:] 

There are two matching requirements for the Food Distribution Programs: 

1. The Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations {FDPIR) requires 
that each participating Indian Tribal Organization (ITO) or State 
agency match 25 percent of approved administrative expenses. With 
compelling justification, ITOs or State agencies may be granted a lower 
match . 

2. In The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) , each State agency is 
required to match, either cash or in-kind, each dollar of 
administrative funds received and retained by the State for State-level 
costs or made available to eligible agencies that are not considered 
emergency feeding organizations. Any funds passed through to emergency 
feeding organizations, such as food pantries, food banks, and soup 
kitchens, or spent on behalf of such emergency feeding organizations, 
are not required to be matched. 

There are two matching requirements for the Child Nutrition Programs: 

1. The State Revenue Matching Requirement (SRMR) is an annual match in 
order to receive National School Lunch Program (NSLP) general cash 
assistance funds. For each school year, the amount of State revenues 
appropriated or used specifically by the State for program purposes 
must not be less than 30 percent of the funds received by the State 
under section 4 of the National School Lunch Act during the school year 
beginning July 1, 1980. The State revenues derived from the operation 
of these programs and State revenues expended for salaries and 
administrative expenses at the State level are not considered in this 
computation; however, if the per capita income of any State is less 
than the per capita income of the United States, the matching 
requirements computed will be decreased by the percentage by which the 
State per capita income is below the per capita income of the United 
States . 

2. The State Funding Requirement (SFR) is an annual match in order for the 
State to receive federal State Administrative Expense (SAE) funds. 

This requirement is based on the amount of funds a State contributed 
towards the administration of the Child Nutrition Programs for Fiscal 
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Year 1977. As provided for in the Child Nutrition Act, States roust 
spend at least as much from State revenues for the administration of 
the NSLP, School Breakfast Program (SBP) , Special Milk Program (SMP) , 
and Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) , as they did for Fiscal 
Year 1977. 

There is one matching requirement in the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children ^WIC) Program: 

1. State agencies participating in the WIC Farmers' Market Nutrition 

Program (FMNP) must provide State, local or private funds, or program 
income equal to not less than 30 percent of their total FMNP 
administrative costs. In certain situations, Indian State agencies can 
provide a lower percentage of matching funds, but not lower than 10 
percent of the administrative cost of the program. 

For Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) , USDA funds SNAP 
benefits at 100 percent. USDA also reimburses State administrative costs at 
a 50 percent match rate. In addition, USDA provides 100 percent federally 
funded grants to State agencies annually for administrative costs of 
operating an E&T program and a Nutrition Education and Obesity program. 

State spending on SNAP E&T beyond this grant is reimbursed at 50 percent. 


Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide an organizational chart for the Nutrition 
Programs Administration account for fiscal year 2014. What is the actual 
level of staffing expected for fiscal year 2014? 

Response: The Nutrition Program Administration Account is used to fund 

staffing throughout the Agency. The actual staffing level expected for FY 
2014 is approximately 808. 


Office of the Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 
Employees and Positions 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a full list of employees and positions 
assigned and detailed to the Office of the Under Secretary for Food, 
Nutrition, and Consumer Services for fiscal years 2013 and 2014. This list 
should be comprehensive and include those positions providing a majority of 
their support to the office in an official and unofficial capacity. 

Response: Below is listing of the employees and positions assigned to 

the Office of the Under Secretary for portions of fiscal years 2013 or 2014, 

Brenda Lisi (Special Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary) 

Dan Christensen (Chief of Staff to the Under Secretary) 

Alyn Kiel (Public Affairs Specialist) 

Kristin Hyatt (Senior Policy Advisor) 

Yibo Wood (Global Initiatives Coordinator) 


Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a table with all mandatory funding that 
is provided in authorizing language for FNS programs per the Agriculture Act 
of 2014. List the name, program and amount for Fiscal Years 2014 and 2015. 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 
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[The Information follows:] 


Effects of Direct Spending Agriculture Act of 2014 
($ in Millions) 


Title IV Nutrition 

Program 

2014 

2015 

Retail Food Stores 

SNAP 

-5 

-8 

Food Distribution Program on Indian 
Reservations 

SNAP 


1 

Standard Utility Allowances Based on 
Receipt of Energy Assistance Programs 

SNAP 

-90 

-360 

Improved Wage Verification Using the 
National Database of New Hires 

SNAP 


-2 

Pilot Projects to Reduce Dependency and 
Increase Work Requirements and Work 
Effort 

SNAP 

6 

48 

Review, Report, and Regulation of Cash 
Nutrition Assistance Program Benefits 
Provided in Puerto Rico 

SNAP 


1 

Assistance for Community Food Projects 

SNAP 


4 

Emergency Food Assistance 

SNAP 


50 

Retail Food Store and Recipient 
Trafficking 

SNAP 

1 

5 

Commonwealth of Northern Mariana 

Islands Pilot Program 

SNAP 

1 

1 

Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive 

SNAP 

3 

20 

Pilot Project for Canned, Frozen, or 
Dried Fruits and Vegetables. 

CN 

1 

2 

Total Title IV Nutrition 


-83 

-238 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN TOM LATHAM 


National School Lunch Program Equipment Assistance Grants 

Mr. Latham: Undersecretary Concannon - Thank you for appearing before 
us today. I am interested in discussing rural school districts and the 
difficulties that some of them are having in meeting new requirements and 
guidelines related to school lunch menus. I have concerns that some small 
schools may not have the financial resources to make changes necessary to 
adapt to changing guidelines. 

In order to address this problem, I introduced legislation last year that 
would provide guaranteed loan assistance to help school districts with 
infrastructure costs associated with new mandates. Also, this subcommittee 
included funding in the FY 2014 Omnibus Appropriation's bill, to provide 
competitive grants to state agencies for subgrants to local educational 
agencies and schools to purchase the equipment needed to meet changing meal 
requirements and to improve food safety. I would like to hear your views on 
the subject: 

Response: The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) equipment 

assistance grants provide critical resources to help schools purchase the 
equipment needed to serve healthier meals, improve food safety, expand 
access, and improve energy efficiency. Since 2009, FNS has provided $160 
million in equipment grants to schools including the most recent $25 million. 

In FY 2014, FNS awarded $25 million to State agencies that 
competitively awarded equipment assistance grants to eligible school 
districts participating in the NSLP. These new grants provide additional 
support to schools to help them prepare meals that meet the new meal pattern 
requirements. When awarding these grants, States were required to use 
specific grant criteria developed by FNS to best meet the needs of school 
districts, including schools located in underserved areas, schools with 
limited access to other resources; and schools with aged food service 
equipment . 

During the grant award process, including solicitation and obligation, 
FNS expected States to build on the American Recovery and Reinvestment and 
Act of 2009 and FY 2010 National School Lunch Program Equipment Assistance 
funding criteria, which targeted low income districts via a competitive 
grants process that is fair and equitable, while prioritizing awards based on 
a high eligibility rate for free and reduced price meals and need. 


Mr. Latham: How many school districts around the country have been 
unable to meet the new meal requirements? Was the cost and economic hardship 
it would cause for some small school districts taken into consideration when 
the regulatory process moved forward? How does the Department of Agriculture 
address problems with School Districts that are having financial difficulty 
meeting new and expanding requirements on how they administer their school 
lunch programs around the country? 

Response: Most schools are overcoming the initial implementation 
challenges they faced with over 90 percent of school food authorities 
certified as meeting the meal pattern requirements and 96 percent of the 
total lunches served to-date are receiving the additional performance 
reimbursement. Nonetheless, we know that some schools are facing challenges 
and FNS has consistently provided flexibility in response to specific 
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challenges associated with implementation, such as portion size and most 
recently, whole grain pasta. 

Early in the implementation process for school meals, when schools 
asked for flexibility to serve larger servings of grains and meats/meat 
alternates within the overall calorie caps, USDA responded. In January of 
this year, that flexibility was made permanent. And hearing schools concerns 
on the lack of availability of whole grain pasta, USDA is allowing schools 
that have demonstrated difficulty in obtaining adequate whole grain pasta to 
use enriched pastas for an additional two years while industry works to 
create better whole grain pasta products. USDA is also phasing in the sodium 
limit over the next several years. 

Additionally, USDA offers more than 200 products with specifications 
that require lower sodium, fat, and sugar profiles than most commercial 
equivalents. About 2/3 of the products available through USDA Foods are 
items in their basic forms with no salt added, while many other options 
include low-sodium or reduced-sodium profiles. USDA also offers a variety of 
whole grains including brown rice, whole grain pastas, whole wheat flour, 
rolled oats, whole grain tortillas, and whole grain pancakes. To respond to 
schools' needs, USDA plans to introduce white whole wheat /enriched flour 
blend and whole grain-rich blend pastas during SY14-15. 

Federal- meal reimbursements, which represent the majority of SFA 
revenue, are not decreasing. The most recent USDA data, from SY 2010-2011, 
indicate that the average SFA earns more than half of its total revenue from 
Federal meal reimbursements, and these are adjusted annually for food cost 
inflation. Schools also earn a 6-cent per meal additional reimbursement for 
meeting the new standards. USDA estimates that total revenue earned through 
Federally-reimbursable meals continued to increase as implementation of the 
new meal patterns progressed. To support the implementation and ongoing 
success with the new meal patterns, FNS is actively providing training and 
technical assistance and will continue to do so throughout the school year. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN KEVIN YODER 


Food & Nutrition - Participation in School Meals 

Mr. Yoder: The budget requests "$20.5 billion for the Child Nutrition 
Programs to assist State and local governments in serving nutritious meals to 
children in public and private schools, child care centers and family day 
care homes as well as summer recreation programs. This level of funding will 
support an expected increase in average daily lunch participation from 30.2 
million children in FY 2014 to 30.4 million children in FY 2015." 

Yet, a recent Government Accountability Office report (GAO-14-104) shows 
that, "Nationwide, student participation in the National School Lunch Program 
declined by 1.2 million students (or 3.7 percent) from school year 2010-2011 
through school year 2012-2013, after having increased steadily for many 
years. This decrease was driven primarily by a decline of 1.6 million 
students eating school lunch who pay full price for meals, despite increases 
in students eating school lunch who receive free meals. State and local 
officials reported that the changes to lunch content and nutrition 
requirements, as well as other factors, influenced student participation. For 
example, almost all states reported through GAO’s national survey that 
obtaining student acceptance of lunches that complied with the new 
requirements was challenging during school year 2012-2013, which likely 
affected participation in the program. Federal, state, and local officials 
reported that federally-required increases to lunch prices, which affected 
many districts, also likely influenced participation." 

Are you aware of the GAO report on school lunches? 

Response: Yes, GAO was asked to provide information on implementation 

of the school lunch changes during school year (SY) 2012-2013. GAO assessed 
(1) lunch participation trends, (2) challenges school food authorities (SFA) 
faced implementing the changes, if any, and (3) USDA's assistance with and 
oversight of the changes. As a result, GAO recommends that USDA clarify the 
need to document noncompliance issues found during state reviews of SFAs and 
complete efforts to assess states' technical assistance needs related to 
oversight of financial management. 

GAO'S audit showed that USDA provided substantial technical assistance 
in helping school districts achieve compliance with the new meal patterns. 

FNS also listened to the concerns of stakeholders and responded with 
appropriate flexibilities as they arose. To date, over 90% of school food 
authorities report are certified as meeting meal the pattern standards. FNS 
will continue with this approach moving forward as schools implement the new 
breakfast meal patterns, and provide States and schools the clarifications on 
oversight recommended by GAO. 


• Yoder: Has participation in the National School Lunch Program 
overall increased or decreased? 

Response: Total average daily participation in the school lunch 

program has decreased from fiscal- year 2011 through 2014 and is currently at 
about the same level as it was in 2006. However, within the total, there 
have been marked differences in behavior between children who receive free 
meals and those who pay full price for meals. Free participation has been 
increasing since 2006. Over 4.2 million more children receive free lunches 
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on any given school day in 2014 as compared to 2006. Conversely, 
participation by children paying full price for their lunches has been 
dropping since 2006. About 3.6 million fewer children are paying full price 
for their lunches in 2014 as compared to 2006. 
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Free 
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3,028 
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2,749 
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11,865 
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31,016 

31,310 

31,753 

31,841 
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30. 676 

30,305 
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1.67% 

1.26% 

0.95% 

1.41% 

0.28% 

-0.59% 

-3.09% 

-1.21% 

Change in free 

participation 

1.26% 

2.88% 

5.77% 

7.98% 

4.41% 

2.00% 

1.15% 

0.741 

Change in paid 

participation 

1.69% 

-0.93% 

-5.07% 

-6.06% 

-3.31% 

-5.51% 

-ID. 06% 

-4.49% 


Mr. Yoder: Do you subscribe to the GAO reporting that, "State and 
local officials reported that the changes to lunch content and nutrition 
requireraents, as well as other factors, influenced student participation. B''or 
example, almost all states reported through GAO’s national survey that 
obtaining student acceptance of lunches that complied with the new 
requirements was challenging during school year 2012-2013, which likely 
affected participation in the program. Federal, state, and local officials 
reported that federally-required increases to lunch prices, which affected 
many districts, also likely influenced participation. 

Response; Anytime a significant program change is implemented, there 
will be challenges. FNS acknowledges that participation decreased nationally 
by roughly 3 percent from last school year to this school year. Change does 
not come easy to everyone. Some schools are adapting to the new standards 
more easily than others, and efforts are underway to ensure that the new, 
healthier meals, as well as the service environment, are appealing to 
students . 

We also have heard from many schools that have reported a positive 
response to the healthier offerings, and some have seen increased 
participation in this first year of implementation. A few examples that come 
to mind include Los Angeles, Dallas, and some of Floridans largest districts. 
In fact, Los Angeles Unified— one of the nation's largest school districts— has 
seen a 14% increase in participation since implementing the new meal 
patterns . 

Paid participation dropped by 10% in FY 2013, while free participation 
increased by 1% in FY 2013. These changes are consistent with the pattern we 
have been seeing for the last several years. Many different factors may have 
contributed to the larger than normal drop in paid participation unrelated to 
the implementation of the new meal pattern, such as: 

• Impacts of Hurricane Sandy relief efforts, which resulted in free meals 
for children in the disaster areas. 

• Continued participation in the Community Eligibility Provision as well 
as advances in direct certification with SNAP may have also contributed 
to the increases in free participation and decreases in paid as more 
eligible students are captured for free meals. 
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• The direct certification with Medicaid demonstrations may also 
contribute to this trend. 

• The requirement to increase paid lunch prices may have impacted paid 
participation in some districts. In recognition that not all districts 
need the additional revenue from increasing prices, FNS provided 
flexibilities. Districts able to charge lower paid lunch prices while 
remaining in good financial standing may be exempt from the requirement 
and not have to increase their paid lunch prices. 

Any short term impacts of the implementation of the new meal patterns 
did not reverse the long term growth in participation in the breakfast 
program which experienced the first round of meal pattern changes in the 2013 
- 2014 school year. Total breakfast participation increased by almost 3 % in 
FY 2013 and has increased by almost 25% since 2008. 


Mr. Yoder: Given that providing students healthier meals is an 
im.portant goal we all share, are you concerned about the sustainability and 
future of the school meal programs, particularly challenges such as increased 
costs and increased food waste from kids throwing away the fruits and 
vegetables they are required to take even if they have no intention of eating 
them. 


Response: Safeguarding the health of children and the sustainability 

of the school meal programs is important for ail of us. To help with 
implementation of the new meal requirements, school districts certified in 
compliance with the meal pattern earn a 6-cent per meal additional 
reimbursement. As of June 2014, over 90 percent of school food authorities 
(SFAs) report compliance with the new the meal pattern requirements, which 
means that the majority of the total lunches served by program operators this 
school year are receiving the additional reimbursement. And since the average 
SFA earns more than half of its total revenue from Federal meal 
reimbursements, which are adjusted annually for food cost inflation, this 
additional funding is an important factor in sustaining the quality of the 
meals offered to children. 

In addition to availability of the additional performance-based 6-cent 
reimbursement, the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA) requires that 
schools set an adequate price for paid lunches yearly so that schools receive 
as much revenue from paid lunches as the Federal program provides for free 
lunches. The HHB-KA also requires that schools set competitive prices for a 
la carte foods so that revenues received from the sale of non-program foods 
equal the cost of obtaining them. When taken together, USDA estimates that 
the additional 6-cent reimbursement provided for improved meals and the non- 
Federal revenue generated by the above provisions will, on average, provide 
enough revenue for schools to meet the new meal requirements. 

Different factors determine the sustainability of a school foodservice 
operation, including staff qualifications and training, food procurement and 
menu planning decisions, and other business practices. USDA is working with 
the National Food Service Management Institute (NFSMI) to offer training and 
technical assistance to school districts that are facing difficulties. We 
recently announced the Team for School Nutrition Success Initidtive, which 
will provide learning experiences and resources, both training and peer-to- 
peer mentorship, to help schools make progress in meeting the requirements 
with financial stability and strong student participation. NFSMI will pilot 
this initiative, which allows selected SFAs to participate in an expense- 
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paid, tailored training workshop and then enter into a peer-to-peer mentoring 
program designed to address SFAs' individual needs and resources. 

The pilot will be conducted with approximately 48 SFAs starting in 
November 2014. NFSMI will also conduct a 3, 6, and 12-month follow up with 
those SFAs to see what progress has been made and if there is need for 
additional training. The result of the pilot and the outcomes from the 
participating SFAs in the Southeast Region will help to inform future efforts 
so the initiative may then be rolled out more widely. 


Mr. Yoder: As I mentioned in my previous question, the recent GAO 
report indicated that the school lunch program participation decline of 1.2 
million students was driven primarily by a decline of 1.6 million students 
who pay full price for their meals despite increases in students eating lunch 
who receive free meals. This decline in paid meal participation only 
exacerbates the cost burdens placed on schools that depend on paid meal 
revenue to help cover the increased cost of providing meals under the new 
regulations . 

Response: Anytime a significant program change is implemented, there 

will be challenges. Some schools are adapting to the new standards more 
easily than others, and efforts are underway to ensure that the new, 
healthier meal, as well as the service environment, is appealing to students. 

The reduction in paid lunch participation relative to total 
participation began before the introduction of new meal requirements in 
School Year {SY) 2012-2013. Much of that reduction is tied to increased 
student eligibility for free meals, particularly since the start of the 
recession in Fiscal Year 2008. But the reduction in paid lunch participation 
also coincides with the long term successful efforts of local, State, and 
Federal officials to promote, improve and adopt methods that reduce the 
burden of the meal application process. Increased use and accuracy of the 
direct certification for children who receive other benefits that make them 
automatically eligible for free meals, including USDA's Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program, have lowered the number of paid meals claimed. 
In addition, more schools are adopting the Community Eligibility Provision 
(CEP), which went nationwide in SY 2014-15, CEP provides an alternative to 
requiring household applications for free and reduced price meals and offers 
all students free meals in high poverty districts and schools. These methods 
have increased the number of eligible children certified for free meals who 
in past years would have purchased full price meals. 

As of June 2014, over 90 percent of school districts report compliance 
with the new the meal pattern requirements, which means that the majority of 
the total lunches served by program operators this school year are receiving 
the additional reimbursement. And since the average SFA earns more than half 
of its total revenue from Federal meal reimbursements, which are adjusted 
annually for food cost inflation, this additional funding is an important 
factor in ensuring school districts run financially sound programs. 

Despite concerns raised about the impact of new standards on 
participation and costs, a USDA analysis suggests that in the first year of 
implementing updated meal patterns, schools saw a net nationwide increase in 
overall revenue from school lunches of approximately $200 million. This 
includes the annual reimbursement rate adjustments, as well as per-meal 
increases in revenue from paid meals and the additional 6 cents per lunch for 
schools meeting the new meal standards. 
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Mr. Yoder: It is my understanding that USDA has implemented training 
programs in an effort to help school food service personal. Aside from those 
training programs, does USDA have a plan to address the decline in school 
lunch paid meal participation? 

Response; Maintaining participation in the National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast Program {SBP) continues to be an 
important priority for USDA. We are taking actions to review the data 
regarding participation as well as, address the technical assistance that can 
be provided to the school food authorities (SFA) to ensure that participation 
in the NSLP and SBP is maintained and/or increased in the coming months. 

To assist SFAs with overall participation, we have collaborated with 
the National Food Service Management Institute (NFSMI) to develop a pilot 
program - Team Up for School Nutrition Success (Team Up) . The Team Up pilot 
will provide hands-on technical assistance to SFAs to help maintain and/or 
increase participation. Technical assistance will include training on: menu 
planning; financial, management; procurement; meal presentation and appeal; 
youth engagement; etc. In addition to the Team Up pilot, we also offer a 
variety of opportunities for SFAs to receive additional funding for technical 
assistance and training. Additional opportunities that may help increase paid 
participation include: Team Nutrition (TN) Training Grants for Healthy 
Meals; the Chefs Move to Schools Program; and the Smarter Lunchroom.s 
Movement . 

In addition, USDA is working with Cornell University to improve our 
understanding of how lunchroom factors, such as meal presentation, good 
lighting and creative names of foods, can be effectively used to influence 
student food choices and consumption. Smarter Lunchroom strategies can 
facilitate student selection and consumption of healthy foods by nearly 70 
percent 

It should be noted that any short term impacts of the implementation of 
the new meal patterns were not evident in participation in the breakfast 
program which experienced the first round of meal pattern changes in the 2013 
- 2014 school year. Total breakfast participation increased by almost 3% in 
FY2013 and has increased by almost 25% since 2008. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN DAVID VALADAO 


WIC Stores 

Mr. Valadao: Since April of 2011, a memorandum has been in effect 
stating that any retailer in California that seeks to open a new business or 
reopen a previously operating store location is restricted from obtaining a 
?Jomen, Infant, and Children (WIC) vendor license. The timeline for the 
moratorium is undefined and retailers have been forced to either close their 
stores or limit job opportunities due to the lack of business that normally 
would frequent their store locations. 

Why, given California is down what I understand is 1,000 authorized vendor 
locations over the duration of the moratorium, is the USDA not working to 
expand the exception criteria to allow responsible vendors to fill the gap 
and serve WIC clients in CA? Can you give me a timeline for exception 
criteria or when the moratorium will be lifted? 

Response: USDA has implemented a phased-in approach to lift the vendor 

moratorium. On June 1, 2014, the first phase of the moratorium was lifted 
which allowed California to accept applications for new vendors being added 
to an existing master agreement, provided the vendor met Che State's 
selection criteria and had a clean business integrity track record. Further, 
on September 15, 2014, the second phase was implemented which allows 
California to accept vendor applications for new full-line grocery stores 
that meet the State's selection criteria and have a clean business integrity 
track record. A federal moratorium remains in place for new above-50-percent 
vendors, that is, vendors for which WIC redemptions represent 50 percent or 
more of their annual food sales and "other" vendors, while FNS monitors the 
effectiveness of the changes put into place. It is anticipated that this 
last phase of the moratorium will be lifted at the end of the calendar year 
2014. 


Sodium Requirements 

Mr. Valadao: Challenges with school meals will continue as more 
regulations go in to effect including the sodium reduction which starts in 
the 2014-15 school year. We are aware of a number of recent studies on 
sodium -- including one by the Institute of Medicine (lOM) that found that 
limiting sodium to 1,500 milligrams a day is dangerous and that there is 
nothing to support a 2,300 milligram level. The Department must look at all 
the emerging science in this area including that on the negative health 
implications of sodium reduction. This Committee has previously directed 
USDA to analyze the existing science regarding sodium reduction so can you 
give us an update on USDA's scientific review? 

Response: USDA remains committed to applying the most up-to-date, 

evidence-based guidelines to all nutritional parameters set forth in the 
Child Nutrition Programs regulations. As required by Section 743 of the FY 
2012 Agriculture Appropriations Act and as indicated in the preamble of the 
Nutrition Standards in the National School Lunch and School Breakfast 
Programs final rule (published January 2012), USDA continues to evaluate the 
science as it relates to studies on sodium intake and human health. 

USDA has collaborated with the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Advisory 
Committee (DGAC) to review and analyze the most recent scientific literature 
evaluating the relationship between sodium intake and blood pressure among 
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children. The DGAC Sodium Working Group, who presented their draft findings 
at the DGAC's fifth public meeting September 16-17, 2014, used an extensive 
systematic review process to critique relevant literature on this topic. As 
presented, the Working Group concluded that "evidence has documented that as 
sodium intake decreases, so does blood pressure in children, birth to 18 
years of age." This conclusion statement remained unchanged from the 2010 
DGAC conclusion statement. 

The conclusions made by the DGAC demonstrate that science continues to 
support the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for /Americans, the guidelines on which 
the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs' sodium targets are 
currently based. As such, it does not appear that changes in these sodium 
targets are warranted at this time; however, further decisions will be made 
once the 2015 DGAC Final Report is published next year. 
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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, good morning. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

I am pleased to welcome everyone to our tenth, the actual final 
fiscal year 2015 budget hearing. 

Joining us this morning is Mr. Michael Sense, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services mission area; 
Mr. Juan Garcia, Administrator of the Farm Service Agency; Mr. 
Phil Kars ting. Administrator of the Foreign Agriculture Service; 
Mr. Brandon Willis, Administrator of the Risk Management Agen- 
cy; Mr. Jason Weller, Chief of the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service; and USDA’s Budget Director, Mr. Mike Young. 

So we welcome everybody. I think most of you except maybe Mr. 
Karsting were here last year. So we welcome you back and wel- 
come Mr. Karsting. It is good to have you here with us this morn- 
ing. 

And to start this hearing, we are doing a lot of hearings that are 
going on on the Hill at this time. So there will be members who 
will be going in and out, coming and leaving because of simulta- 
neous hearings going on. So do not take it personally. It is just the 
number of hearings that are going on at one time. So I just wanted 
you to be aware of that. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Aderholt 

We have done something different this year by adding NRCS to 
the Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services area. One of the rea- 
sons for doing this is to link the important conservation efforts of 
NRCS to the efforts of FSA and RMA for the producers across the 
country. 

As a result of bringing these four agencies together, we are able 
to cover the continuum of efforts from the NRCS’ conservation pro- 
grams, RMA’s risk management duties, and FSA’s production re- 
lated programs to FAS’ focus on promoting the fruits of America’s 
immense productive capability in the international markets. 

( 485 ) 
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In this last hearing, the emphasis will once again he on the 
things and principles that we have been working on throughout the 
year. This Subcommittee is conducting its work on three primary 
themes. 

First, ensuring the proper use of taxpayer funds through the 
committee’s oversight responsibility; 

Second, ensuring that the agencies here today develop, imple- 
ment and execute an appropriate level of regulation to protect pro- 
ducers and the public; 

And, third, ensuring that taxpayer funds are targeted at the 
most vital programs that are out there. 

We will be reviewing your budget request with these three items 
in mind as we go through it. 

The mission of the agencies here today are to enhance economic 
stability and expand economic opportunities for the United States’ 
farmers, ranchers and producers by delivering effective commodity 
credit, conservation, risk management and export programs. 

Congress struggled for two years to reach a compromise on the 
farm programs. Now it is time for each of these agencies to do their 
part in implementing the new and ongoing programs included in 
the 2014 farm bill. It is this Committee’s responsibility to ensure 
that the discretionary funds are appropriated, which are in addi- 
tion to the mandatory funds provided in the farm bill, and that 
they are adequate to ensure the successful implementation of new 
and existing farm bill programs. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget proposal for the Farm 
and Foreign Ag. Services’ mission area includes a request for ap- 
proximately $3.4 billion in discretionary funding including the dis- 
cretionary resources for loan subsidies to cover the cost of $6.4 bil- 
lion in farm loans. This compares to $3.5 billion that was appro- 
priated in fiscal year 2014. 

On the conservation side, the fiscal year 2015 budget request, 
$815 million versus $825 million appropriated in fiscal year 2014. 
Within these totals, FFAS and NRCS are expected to cover the cost 
of $58.6 million in GSA rent and Department of Homeland Security 
charges. 

We will explore two of the more controversial proposals from the 
Farm Service Agency that called for a reduction of 815 non-Fed- 
eral, permanent, full-time staff-years and the closure of 250 county 
offices. 

While all of us on the subcommittee are proponents of effi- 
ciencies, many of us here are not convinced that FSA has fully de- 
veloped these plans and the savings associated with the proposal. 
Also, we need to be convinced that NRCS can simultaneously re- 
duce 95 staff-years and save $34.4 million while efficiently imple- 
menting farm bill conservation programs and addressing the long- 
standing challenges within the agency’s financial systems. 

Lastly, I have to question the timing of yet another authorizing 
proposal for Public Law 480, Title II Food for Peace grants that 
would allow up to 25 percent of emergency funds to be used for 
cash assistance when the recently passed 2014 farm bill purposely 
chose not to make such a change to the program. 

In closing, I would like to express my belief that most American 
taxpayers b^elieve that sensible farm policies are a wise investment 
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for our Nation’s health and the future of American grown food, 
fiber and feed. The investments we make in farm and conservation 
programs in the upcoming fiscal year will benefit all Americans 
from the farmers and the ranchers in the fields to consumers in the 
United States and also abroad. 

Before I turn to Mr. Farr, I would like to thank Mr. Weller and 
NRCS for your assistance in updating the photos that decorate our 
hearing room this morning, and we thank you for your help with 
that. If you will look around, they worked out very nicely. So we 
appreciate your help with that. 

I would also like to commend the department for yesterday’s an- 
nouncement for that producer to be able to sign up for livestock 
and tree disaster assistance programs on April 15th. We know this 
has been a priority for the Secretary. So it is a great job for that. 

Now, let me turn to our distinguished Ranking Member from the 
State of California, Mr. Farr, for any opening statements that he 
may have. 


Opening Statement — Mr. Farr 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, our very distinguished chairman. 

I really do not have any opening remarks. I just wanted to make 
a comment. One, thank you all for your public service. It is a big 
agency that you are in, and it covers essentially the globe with all 
the issues and the trading issues that we have to deal with. Food 
for Peace and other things. 

It is a joy to be on this Committee that deals with so much of 
the infrastructure, sort of the social farming infrastructure of 
America and putting food on our table at the same time, trying to 
modernize and meet the goals of our new health policy, which is 
to keep Americans well by feeding them correctly and having them 
do proper exercise. 

So even though those two parts are not part of your challenges, 
the underlying of getting food to market and getting it around the 
world and dealing with the economic ability to get access to farm- 
ing and to sustain it and to grow is all your responsibility. So I 
share the comments with the chair, and I look forward to the ques- 
tioning of the members of the panel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

At this time, Mr. Scuse and Mr. Weller, we will now to turn to 
you for your opening statements. Of course your full statements 
will be included in the record, and so summarize, go over your talk- 
ing points that you want to make clear to the subcommittee how- 
ever you feel best, and we will begin with you, Mr. Scuse to begin 
with this morning for your opening statement. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Scuse 

Mr. Scuse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I am pleased to be with you today to present our 2015 
budget and program proposals for the Farm and Foreign Agricul- 
tural Services. 

I am accompanied by the Administrators of the Risk Manage- 
ment Agency, the Foreign Agricultural Service, the Farm Service 
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Agency, and the Chief of Natural Resources Conservation Service. 
We are also accompanied by Michael Young, the Director of Office 
of Budget and Program Analysis. 

We appreciate the difficulties of today’s budget environment and 
the need to reduce our Federal deficit. We have developed pro- 
posals that will streamline our operations, we believe, improve effi- 
ciencies and reduce our administrative costs. 

The Farm Service Agency, the budget request for discretionary 
salaries and expenses is $1.4 billion, a decrease of $39 million since 
last year. This request reflects our continued commitment to 
achieving cost savings and increased efficiencies while providing 
farmers and ranchers with the highest level of customer service. 

FSA is beginning to take steps towards reshaping and restruc- 
turing its workforce and county office footprint. This effort will be 
achieved through implementation of the new Model Service Center 
concept that the agency has been developing. The goal of this con- 
cept is to modernize and consolidate the way service is delivered 
in order to achieve efficiencies and cost savings that will allow us 
to more effectively manage future budget challenges. 

FSA provides a broad range of services for American agriculture, 
disaster assistance, income support payments, marketing assist- 
ance loans, and certain conservation programs and a variety of di- 
rect loans and loan guarantees. 

For the Farm Credit Program, the budget proposes a program 
level of about $6.4 billion, an increase of more than $1.8 billion 
from 2013, at a subsidy cost that is about $12 million less. The re- 
quest reflects the ongoing credit needs of beginning and minority 
farmers. For the 2013 crop year, the Risk Management Agency 
through the Federal Crop Insurance Program provided a record 
$124 billion in protection on another record 295 million acres of 
farmland, which includes pasture, rangeland, and forage. Our cur- 
rent projections for 2014 crop year are that liabilities will decline 
to about $105 billion, largely as a result of lower commodity price 
projections. 

For salaries and expenses of RMA, the budget requests $77 mil- 
lion to support 467 employees compared to 2010’s $80 million ap- 
propriation that supported 528 employees. That is a reduction of 
about four percent and 12 percent, respectively. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service leads the Department’s efforts 
to expand and preserve overseas markets and foster global food se- 
curity. The budget provides $183 million for FAS salaries and ex- 
penses, about $3 million below 2011. 

For trade expansion and promotion activities, the budget in- 
cludes $200 million for a Market Access Program, $34.5 billion for 
the Foreign Market Development Program, and $10 million for 
Emerging Markets Program, and $9 million for the Technical As- 
sistance for Specialty Crops. 

For international food aid, the budget includes $185 million for 
McGovern-Dole; $240 million for Food for Progress; and Public Law 
480, Title II, the budget provides $1.4 billion. 
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Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you and the members for the op- 
portunity to present our 2015 budget and program proposals, and 
it would be a pleasure to answer any questions that you and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee may have at this time. 

[The information follows:] 
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statement by Miehael T. Sense 
Under Secretary for 
Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services 
Before the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administratwn, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before you 
today in order to present the 2015 Budget and program proposals for the Farm and Foreign 
Agricultural Services (FFAS) mission area of the Department of Agriculture (USDA). I am 
accompanied by the Administrators of the three agencies that comprise our mission area: 
Brandon Willis, Administrator of the Risk Management Agency; Phil Karsting, Administrator of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service; and Juan Garcia, Administrator of the Farm Service Agency. 
We also are accompanied by Michael Young, Director of the Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis, and Jason Weller, Chief of the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

Statements by each of the Administrators and the NRCS Chief providing details on the 
agencies’ budget and program proposals for 2015 have been submitted to the Committee. My 
statement will summarize the FFAS agency proposals, after which we will be pleased to respond 
to your questions. 

The FFAS mission area carries out a diverse array of programs and services that support 
a competitive agricultural system and provide the foundation for prosperity throughout rural 
America, Income support, farm credit assistance, disaster programs, conservation and 
environmental incentives, risk management tools, and trade expansion and export promotion- 
provide a critical safety net for our producers and have spurred record exports. The importance 
of this safety net has been apparent particularly during the recent drought years. 

Today, American agriculture is strong, with record income and exports over the past four 
years. During that period, our mission area has worked hard to do more with less, to manage 
current and future budget challenges, and to ensure that critical investments in rural America 
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continue. USDA has made substantial gains in extending credit opportunities for 
farmers. The 2015 Budget supports an estimated 40,000 farmers and ranchers by financing 
operating cost expenses and providing opportunities to acquire a farm, or keep an existing one. 
Approximately 85 percent of the funding will be targeted to new and beginning farmers and 
ranchers, including our nation’s veterans. Crop insurance continues to be the critical tool used to 
protect producers from natural disasters, as well as the risk of price fluctuations. FFAS has 
expanded crop insurance to more than 400 crop types and provided risk management 
opportunities to specialty crops and organic crops. On April 15, we will start sign-up for the four 
permanent disaster programs. These programs are retroactive to October 1, 201 1 and we are 
expecting over $1 billion in losses to be paid retroactively, largely due to significant drought 
losses in 2012 and the 2013 Atlas blizzard in South Dakota. 

For 2015, we will improve our capacity to help producers and rural communities that we 
serve. We will continue efforts to modernize the farm program delivery system through a model 
service center concept to ensure offices are strategically located and have adequate staffing and 
equipment to strengthen services to producers. The FY 2015 Budget includes $5 million in 
savings from the consolidation of Farm Service Agency county offices which will be re-invested 
in the modernization effort. 


Farm Service Agency 

FSA provides producers with a broad range of services, such as farm ownership and 
operating loans, disaster assistance, income support pa>Tnents, commodity marketing assistance 
loans, and certain conservation programs, such as the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). 
FSA administers discretionary programs as well as mandatory programs that are funded 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC). 


The Agricultural Act of 2014 (the 2014 Farm Bill) was signed on February 7, 2014, 
and we are quickly moving forward with its implementation. The Farm Bill repeals certain 
FSA programs, continues others with modification, and authorizes several new programs. 
Most are authorized and funded through 2018. We are taking important steps to modernize 
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our operations to operate within the cunent budget and will increase efficiencies to help us 
meet our goals in implementing the 2014 Farm Bill. This is a top priority for the agency. 

Salaries and Expenses 

The FY 2015 Budget requests $1,449 billion from appropriated sources for Salaries 
and Expenses, including credit reform transfers. FSA Federal and non-Federal staff year usage 
totaled 1 1,942 at the end of FY 2013 and over 80 percent of these are in State and County 
Offices. This represents a 5 percent reduction in FSA’s staff levels from FY 2012. Over the 
last several years, we’ve reduced our workforce by 20 percent. 

Over the coming years, FSA will be challenged by the need to implement 2014 Farm 
Bill policies under tight timeframes while taking steps to continue to reshape and restmcture 
our workforce and county office footprint. Our goals will be achieved through implementation 
of the new Model Service Center concept that the agency is developing. We will modernize 
and consolidate the way service is delivered in order to achieve efficiencies and consolidate 
offices with limited to no impact to customer service levels. The President’s Budget includes 
a proposal to consolidate 250 field offices. However, there are steps that need to be taken to 
reshape and restructure our county offices and workforce before we can begin actively 
planning any office consolidation plan. So far, the agency has not identified any specific 
offices for closure and implementation of these changes will carry over beyond FY 2015. 

FSA is proposing to reduce non-federal staff by 815 FTEs, saving $61.6 million, and 
realigning approximately 300 federal headquarters and state office oversight staff to the county 
offices, saving $6.8 million. 


To promote increased efficiency, the IT request includes base funding to continue 
contract services that support modernization, development and maintenance of applications 
systems, and deployment support (e.g. data and database administration, testing and 
certification, and security). These funds will enable FSA to maintain essential program 
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delivery and operations in the field, as well as provide support for improvements. This funding 
includes 65.0 million for MIDAS. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

The farm commodity price and income support programs are financed through the 
CCC, a Government corporation for which FSA provides operating personnel. CCC also 
provides funding for conservation programs, including the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) and certain programs administered by the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 
CCC also funds some export promotion and foreign food aid activities administered hy FAS. 
These mandatory programs were reauthorized by provisions of the 2014 Farm Bill. 


CCC FY 2015 baseline expenditures are projected to be $4.9 billion, a decrease from 
approximately $9.7 billion forecast for FY 2014, wbicb is primarily due to the repeal of Direct 
Payments. In FY 2013, $9.2 billion was expended, roughly the average CCC expenditure 
under the 2008 Farm Bill. 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 

CRP is a voluntary program that provides annual rental payments and cost-share 
assistance to agricultural producers in return for establishing long-term plant cover on highly 
erodible and other environmentally sensitive farmland. CRP assists farm owners and operators 
to conserve and improve soil, water, air, and wildlife resources. Since CRP began in 1985, over 
eight billion tons of soil has been prevented from eroding, with an estimated 280 million tons in 
2012 alone. Approximately 200,000 stream miles are protected with CRP riparian and grass 
buffers. 


CRP continues through 2018 with an incremental decreasing annual enrolled acreage 
cap — from 32 million acres under the 2008 farm bill to 24 million acres beginning in fiscal year 
2017. The eligibility criteria are changed to allow enrollment of grasslands that had been eligible 
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imder the Grassland Reserve Program, which was repealed. Grassland enrollment is capped at 2 
million acres. Currently, 25.6 million acres are under contract, including 19.8 million acres 
under general signup and 5.8 million acres under continuous signup. CRP contracts on 2 million 
acres are set to expire September 30, 2014, Given the reduced enrollment caps, we expect 
general signups to become much more competitive in the future, which will likely increase the 
environmental benefits on a per-acre basis. We will also continue to pursue continuous signup 
options to target the most environmentally sensitive acreage. 

Farm Loan Programs 

FSA plays a critical role for our Nation's agricultural producers by providing a variety 
of direct loans and loan guarantees to farm families who would otherwise be unable to obtain 
the credit they need to continue their farming operations. A substantial portion of the direct 
and guaranteed loan funds are reserved each year to assist beginning, limited resource, and 
socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers. In 2012, 70 percent of direct loan funds went to 
beginning farmers. To further assist small and socially disadvantaged farmers, FSA has 
implemented a streamlined microloan program, under the authorities of the direct operating 
loan program. 

The 2015 Budget proposes a total program level of about $6.4 billion. Of this total, 
nearly $2.9 billion is requested for direct loans and about $3.5 billion for guaranteed loans 
offered in cooperation with private lenders. Due to the excellent performance of the farm 
loans portfolio, we will be able to provide this level of assistance with just $81 million in 
budget authority. With this funding, we will he able to serve about 40,000 farmers and 
ranchers. 


Risk Management Agency 


The Federal crop insurance program represents a vital risk-mitigation tool available to 
our Nation's agricultural producers. It provides risk management tools that are market driven 
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and reflect the diversity of the agricultural sector, including specialty crops, organic 
agriculture, forage and rangeland, as well as traditional row crops. 


Over its 76 year history, the value of the Federal crop insurance program to American 
agriculture has grown. In FY 2013, the crop insurance program provided coverage on more 
than 295 million acres of farm and ranch land and protected nearly $124 billion of agricultural 
production. This represents over a 10-fold increase from the $1 1 billion in crop insurance 
protection provided just two decades ago. We currently project that indemnity payments to 
producers on their 20 1 3 crops will be just under $ 1 2 billion on a premium volume of about 
$12 billion. Our current projection for the 2014 crop year shows the value of protection will 
decline, to about $83 billion. The decline is based on the Department's estimates of planted 
acreage and expected changes in market prices for the major agricultural crops. 

The 2015 Budget requests an appropriation of "such sums as are necessary" as mandatory 
spending for all costs associated with the program, except for Federal Salaries and Expenses. 
This level of funding will provide the necessary resources to meet program expenses at 
whatever level of coverage producers choose to purchase. In addition to that, the 20 1 5 
Budget includes proposals to reduce premium subsidies to farmers, as well as crop insurance 
companies. These proposals will modify the structure of the crop insurance program so that it 
is less costly to the taxpayer yet still provides a quality safety net for farmers. Collectively, 
these proposals are expected to save $14 billion over 10 years. For Salaries and Expenses of 
the RMA, $77 million in discretionary spending is proposed to support 467 employees. 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

Agricultural trade significantly contributes to the prosperity of local and regional 
economies across rural America through increased sales and higher commodity prices. USDA 
estimates that every $1 billion of agricultural exports generates $1.3 billion in economic activity 
and supports 6,600 American jobs throughout the economy. The Department plays an important 
role to remove agricultural trade bturiers, develop new markets, and enhance the competitive 
position of U.S. agriculture in the world marketplace. 
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U.S. farm exports reached $140.9 billion in FY 2013, the highest total on record, and the 
agricultural trade surplus reached $37.1 billion. The FY 2014 forecast for U.S. agricultural 
exports was recently revised to $142.6 billion. In 2014, agricultural exports are expected to 
contribute a positive trade balance of $32.6 billion to the Nation’s economy. For U.S. 
agriculture to continue to thrive, we must continue to open, expand, and maintain access to 
foreign markets, where 95 percent of the world’s consumers live. 

Fiscal years 2009 through 2013 represent the strongest five years in history for 
agricultural trade. To achieve this, USDA worked with the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, the Department of Commerce, the White House, Congress and industry 
stakeholders to gain approval for new trade agreements with Panama, Colombia, and South 
Korea. In FY 2013, combined agricultural exports to these countries reached $7.3 billion, 
supporting almost 50,000 American jobs. 

Today, FAS trade negotiators are involved in two major negotiations; the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP) and the Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP). The TPP is 
an opportunity to shape a high-standard trade agreement in a region that represents more than 40 
percent of global trade. Key objectives in the TTIP negotiations are to eliminate duties on 
agricultural goods and eliminate or reduce trade distorting non-tariff barriers between the United 
States and the European Union, currently our fifth largest agricultural export market. Expanding 
markets abroad creates more jobs and boosts the bottom line for companies all along the supply 
chain. 


To help bring about the conclusion and approval of TPP and TTIP, FAS is working with 
Congress to support passage of Trade Promotion Authority (TP A). Through TP A, Congress 
outlines high standard objectives and priorities for U.S. negotiators, which helps build consensus 
on U.S. trade policy. Updating TPA will show our Asian and European trading partners that 
U.S. negotiators have the support of Congress when they call for greater ambition and stronger, 
high standard agreements that will knock down trade barriers to markets representing two-thirds 
of the global economy. 
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As we work to open new and maintain existing markets overseas, we face many 
challenges and barriers that must be addressed. In the past year, FAS and has been instrumental 
in resolving numerous sanitary, phytosanitary and technical barriers to trade. USDA efforts to 
remove trade barriers led to billions of dollars in additional U.S. exports around the world in FY 
2013. U.S. beef exports to Mexico, Japan, and Hong Kong grew to nearly $2.8 billion after 
substantial market openings last year. USDA efforts were instrumental in convincing the 
European Union to begin permitting the use of lactic acid on beef carcasses as a pathogen 
reduction treatment last year. U.S. beef exports to the European Union reached a record $217 
million in fiscal year 2013. Potato exports to several Asian countries are up 13 percent due to 
FAS assistance to open and expand market access. 

The FFAS mission area also makes a significant contribution to the Department’s 
strategic goal of enhancing global food security. Through foreign food assistance, technical 
assistance, training, and capacity building activities, we are working closely with other U.S. 
departments and agencies to address global food insecurity. USDA is well positioned to 
encourage the adoption of new technologies and production practices that can help increase the 
availability of food and improve its marketing and distribution. 

Salaries and Expenses 

FAS is the lead agency for the Department’s international activities and is in the forefront 
of our efforts to expand and preserve overseas markets and foster global food security. FAS 
carries out its activities through a network of 96 overseas offices and its headquarters staff here 
in Washington. FAS overseas staff represents American agricultural interests world-wide. 

The 2015 Budget is designed to ensure that FAS has the resources needed to continue to 
represent and advocate on behalf of American agriculture on a global basis and to create new 
market opportunities overseas. The budget provides a program level of $183 million. This level 
of funding is expected to be sufficient to maintain the agency’s overseas presence near current 
levels. The Budget reflects FAS implementation of measures to increase efficiency. 
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In FY 2012, under the Blueprint for Stronger Service, FAS closed two overseas offices. 
The 2015 Budget provides an increase of $2.8 million for higher operating costs at the agency’s 
overseas posts, including increased payments to the State Department for administrative and 
security services provided at overseas posts. FAS has no administrative staff overseas and, 
therefore, relies on the State Department for those services. 

International Food Assistance 

For the McGovem-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program, 
the 20 1 5 Budget provides funding of $ 1 85 million. The requested level is expected to assist 
more than 4 million women and children during 2015. About 28 million children throughout the 
world have now received benefits from the McGovem-Dole program. 

The Budget proposes $ 1 .4 billion for P.L. 480 Title II international food assistance in FY 
2015. The request includes new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 480 
Title II appropriation in emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement of 
agricultural commodities near crises, food vouchers, or cash transfers. This flexibility will allow 
food aid to reach those in dire need more quickly and efficiently. About two million more 
people annually will be assisted with the same level of resources due to cost savings. 

Food assistance will also be provided through the Food for Progress program that FAS 
administers. The 2015 Budget includes an estimated program level of $240 million for this 
CCC-funded program, which supports the adoption of free enterprise reforms in the agricultural 
economies of developing countries. 
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Export Promotion and Market Development Activities 

The CCC Export Credit Guarantee programs (GSM-102 and Facilities Guarantee) 
provide payment guarantees for the commercial financing of U.S. agricultural exports. The 
guarantees facilitate sales to buyers in countries where credit is necessary to maintain or increase 
U.S. sales. For FY 2015, the budget includes a program level of $5.5 billion for the CCC export 
credit guarantee programs. 

For the foreign market development programs, the CCC budget includes a program level 
of $200 million for the Market Access Program, $34.5 million for the Foreign Market 
Development Program, $ 1 0 million for the Emerging Markets Program, and $9 million for the 
Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops Program. These programs, in partnership with private 
sector cooperator organizations, support the development, maintenance, and expansion of 
commercial export markets for U.S. agricultural commodities and products. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. Thank you for the opportunity to 
present our 2015 Budget and program proposals. The Admini.strators and I would be pleased to 
answer any questions you and other members of the Committee may have. 
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RISK MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Statement of Brandon Willis, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Chaiiman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to 
discuss the 2015 budget for the Risk Management Agency (RMA) and the Federal Crop 
Insurance program. The crop insurance program is vibrant and strong and continues to be a 
critical part of our nation’s farm safety net. As proven by recent events, our program is especially 
critical during years in which there are natural disasters that cause widespread losses. However, 
the Administration believes that the program can be modified to reduce the burden on taxpayers 
while helping to ensure that crop insurance remains a significant part of the safety net for 
producers. 

With that said, I would like to take a moment to praise the work of the RMA staff and crop 
insurance companies across the United States for their tremendous efforts in responding to our 
customers by providing over $1 1 billion in indemnity payments for crop and livestock losses. 
Through their combined efforts, appraisals and claims adjustments were made in a timely manner, 
indemnities were promptly paid, and farmers were able to complete the process smoothly despite 
the large number of claims. 

This past year RMA focused primarily upon two areas: program integrity and expanding risk 
management tools to producers who need them. First, we continue our efforts to improve 
program integrity. Our data mining program has been credited with preempting millions of 
dollars in improper payments, and we are looking at new ways to use data mining to protect 
taxpayer resources. Second, RMA works to expand crop insurance to additional producers, crops, 
and regions. RMA has made great strides to increase coverage over the last two decades. 

Through some of the provisions of the recently passed Farm Bill, RMA will close coverage gaps 
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even further. This will help ensure that one unfortunate weather event will not put a family farm 
that has been producing our food out of business, nor stop the work of new and beginning fanners 
who are in the critical stages of becoming the next generation to provide an adequate food supply 
for our nation. We work to administer the Federal crop insurance program in a maimer that 
provides effective risk management opportunities to farmers and ranchers in all geographic areas 
regardless of the size of their operation. 

STATUS OF THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 

For 2013, the Federal crop insurance program provided approximately 1.2 million policies on 
nearly 295 million acres, providing over $124 billion in risk protection. Of about $12 billion in 
total premiums, USDA provided S7.3 billion to help assist farmers and ranchers who contributed 
$4.5 billion of their own dollars. To date just under $12 billion has been paid in claims for lost 
and damaged crops. 

Producers generally have a choice of crop policies with coverage they can tailor to best fit their 
risk management needs. In many cases, producers can buy insurance coverage for a yield loss, or 
revenue protection to provide coverage for a decline in yield or price. Today, most producers 
purchase “buy up” higher levels of coverage ranging up to 85 percent, while some participate in 
the catastrophic level of coverage available for a nominal fee. Indemnity payments are usually 
made within 30 days after the producer signs the claim form. 

The Federal crop insurance program has seen an ever-increasing proportion of acres insured at 
“buy up” levels over the last decade. In addition, producers continue to move towards purchasing 
more comprehensive plans of revenue coverage. In 2013, revenue coverage accounted for 65 
percent of the insured acres, compared to just 33 percent in 2000. In addition, the average 
coverage level (percent of the total crop covered) for “buy up” insurance has increased to 
approximately 74 percent for 2013, compared to 68 percent in 2000. Producers also have their 
choice of livestock programs, which are designed to insure against declining market prices or 
declining margins. Coverage in these programs is determined using futures and options prices 
from the Chicago Mercantile Exchange Group. 
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In 2013, Federal crop insurance was available for approximately 130 crops and 425 crop types 
plus livestock, in over 3,141 counties covering all 50 States and Puerto Rico. RMA maintained a 
participation rate of nearly 85 percent for the ten principal crops in 2013. Many banks now 
require crop insurance coverage in order to approve operating loans to producers, a critical 
program feature at a time of high crop input prices. Federal crop insurance has become integral to 
financial planning for many farmers and is especially important in these times of economic 
uncertainty coupled with volatile weather conditions. 

RMA and private entities under the authority provided in section 508(h) of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, have worked to expand the availability of crop insurance coverage to a more 
agriculturally diverse population. Over the past two years, the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation (FCIC) Board of Directors (Board) has approved numerous product submissions 
including: 

• Annual Forage to cover a lack of rainfall during a specific period of time; 

• Trend Actual Production History was expanded to more areas and more crops broadening 
the option for growers to adjust their Actual Production History (APH) to account for 
long-term yield trends to better reflect their true productive potential; 

• Specialty Canola to reflect higher contract pricing for the Spring High Oleic Canola type; 

• Specialty Com to reflect higher contract pricing for the High Amylase Com types; 

• Specialty Trait Soybean coverage, expansion to additional soybean types allowing more 
producers to insure using their contract price for insurance purposes; and 

• APH Machine Harvested Cucumbers, a new plan of insurance for cucumber growers. 

In addition to the new products, RMA has contracted to develop new or improved insurance 
programs for Actual Revenue Tart Cherries. At the request of growers, RMA expanded silage 
Sorghum insurance, and made changes to the Florida Citms Fruit and Pecan Revenue to better 
serve producers. And as part of the Farm Bill, RMA initiated efforts early on to improve whole 
farm insurance coverage. 

RMA is also working to better incorporate precision agriculture into Federal crop insurance 
procedures by allowing producers to use their acreage, yield and precision agriculture data records 
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to report production history, acreage report information, and assist in loss adjustment 
determinations. 

Also effective for the 20 1 4 crops, RMA worked jointly with the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service and the Farm Service Agency to standardize USDA policies with regard to the use of 
cover crops by producers to improve soil health and prevent erosion. This change allows 
producers who plant cover crops consistent withNRCS guidelines to remain eligible for crop 
insurance. 

I am pleased to report that independent auditors reported a clean audit opinion to the Office of 
Inspector General for RMA and FCIC for fiscal years 2012 and 2013. This report contains an 
unqualified opinion on the financial statement as well as an assessment of RMA’s internal 
controls over financial reporting and compliance with laws and regulations. 

OVERVIEW OF THE 2015 RMA BUDGET PROPOSAL 

The 2015 budget requests $8.7 billion for the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (FCIC) and $77 
million for RMA salaries and expenses. This reflects a decrease of approximately $1.3 billion 
over 2014 levels which includes: decreases of $1.1 billion in premium subsidy and $281 million 
in underwriting gains, as well as increases of $ 1 9 million in delivery expenses. The funding for 
RMA salaries and expenses for 2015 reflects an increase of $5 million above the 2014 enacted 
level. 

The funding request has incorporated the most recent changes from the Agricultural Act of 2014 
(Farm Bill), including new programs like the Stacked Income Protection Plan (STAX) and the 
Supplemental Coverage Option (SCO), beginning farmer provisions, and development of a whole 
farm policy. 

The budget proposes legislation for five significant Federal crop insurance policy changes that 
will result in a savings of $692 million in the FCIC budget in 201 5 and about $ 1 4 billion over 1 0 
years. Of the 1 0 year savings, about $9.5 billion would be additional costs to producers for the 
protection they purchase, and about $4.7 billion would be reduced payments to the insurance 
companies. 
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The proposals provide a balanced approach by reducing payments to insurance companies as well 
as the premium subsidies paid on behalf of producers. The proposals will help to ensure that crop 
insurance remains a significant part of the safety net for producers while reducing the burden on 
taxpayers. 

The proposed legislation focuses on the following five elements: 

First, the budget proposal seeks to establish a reasonable return to participating crop insurance 
companies. A USDA commissioned study formd that when compared to other private companies, 
crop insurance companies’ return on retained premium should be around 12 percent, but that it is 
currently expected to be 14 percent. Therefore, the Administration is proposing to lower the crop 
insurance companies’ return to meet the 12 percent target. Crop insurance companies have earned 
over $10 billion in underwriting gains over the past 10 years even after the 2012 drought is 
considered. This proposal is expected to save about $1.2 billion over 10 years through reduced 
payments to insurance companies. 

Second, the budget proposal seeks to reduce the reimbursable rate of administrative and operating 
expenses. The current cap on administrative expenses is based on 2010 premiums, which were 
among the highest ever. An appropriate level for the cap would be based on 2006 premiums, 
neutralizing the spike in commodity prices over the recent years, but not harming the delivery 
system. This proposal would reduce the cap on administrative and operating expenses from the 
current level of approximately $1.3 billion annually to approximately $900 million, adjusting for 
inflation. This proposal is expected to save about $2.9 billion over 1 0 years through reduced 
payments to insurance companies. 

Third, this budget proposal seeks to decrease the premium subsidy paid on behalf of producers by 
3 percentage points for policies currently subsidized by more than 50 percent. However, 
catastrophic coverage will remain 100 percent subsidized. This proposal is expected to save 
about $3.8 billion over 10 years. Of this amount, about $3.6 billion is reduced subsidies to 
producers and $200 million are reduced payments to the insurance companies. 

Fourth, this budget proposal seeks to decrease the premium subsidy paid on behalf of producers 
by 4 percentage points on policies where the producer elects a policy that provides protection 
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against price increase. This reduction is in addition to the 3 percentage point reduction on 
policies currently subsidized by more than 50 percent. These policies provide price protection if 
commodity prices are higher at harvest time than when the policy was purchased, which can 
result in higher indemnities. The ability to have increased harvest price coverage seamlessly 
integrated into a crop insurance policy presents a convenience that approximates certain revenue 
protections available through private sector markets. This proposal asks producers to pay a bit 
more in exchange for the convenience the policy provides. The proposal is expected to save 
about $6.3 billion over 10 years. Of this amount, about $5.9 billion is reduced subsidies to 
producers and $400 million is reduced payments to the insurance companies. 

Finally, this budget proposal seeks to rescind the authority for funding of a pilot program for Wild 
Salmon. This proposal is expected to save about $ 1 0 million over 1 0 years. 

CONCLUSION 


I am pleased to report that in 20 1 3 the Federal crop insurance program functioned as intended by 
providing timely assistance to producers following various pockets of anomalous weather events 
across the country. The indemnity payments did not make them whole, nor did it provide these 
producers with the income they would have earned had their crops not been destroyed, but it 
helped producers stay in business another year and continue to provide a reliable and abundant 
food supply. It also benefited those outside of agriculture by adding stability to lenders, and agri- 
businesses. It will benefit all consumers in the long run by providing the stability that allows 
America’s producers to continue to invest in their farms and ranches so that they can continue to 
be the most efficient producers in the world. Again, thank you for inviting us here today and I 
look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to answer any questions that you and other Members of the 
Subcommittee may have. Thank you. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

Statement of Phil Karsting, Administrator 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to report 
on the accomplishments of the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and to present the President’s 
Budget request for FAS programs in fiscal year (FY) 2015. 

INTRODUCTION 

In an Osaka, Japan supermarket, a bounty of U.S. agricultural products lines the shelves: 
strawberries, table grapes, citrus, prunes, celery, pomegranates, peanuts, almonds, pork, and 
beef 


At an Indonesian port, U.S. soybeans enter a $1 billion dollar market unencumbered by 
proposed regulations, recently canceled. 

Along the Serengeti border in northern Tanzania, the daughter of a nomadic herder sits 
down to a school lunch of rice and beans supplemented with locally grown vegetables from the 
garden at a McGovem-Dole International Food for Education Program site. 

These snapshots illustrate the results of the work conducted by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, in conjunction with the resourceful U.S. agricultural community, our food aid and 
capacity building partners, and the resources provided by the U.S. Congress. 

In calendar year 2013, exports of U.S. food and agricultural products reached a record 
$144.1 billion and supported nearly one million American jobs. FAS’ global network of 
agricultural economists, marketing experts, negotiators, and trade specialists in Washington, 

D.C. and 96 international offices that cover 160 countries are proud that their efforts helped 
facilitate this achievement. We are on track for another exceptional export year in FY 2014, with 
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shipments of farm and food products forecasted to reach $142.6 billion. For FY 2015, we are 
asking for $183 million for salaries and expenses to continue oiff efforts to expand export 
opportunities, reduce barriers to trade, and promote global food security. We also are seeking 
$ 1 85 million in funding for the McGovem-Dole International Food for Education and Child 
Nutrition (McGovem-Dole) program for FY 2015. In 2013, USDA completed its 1 1th year of 
McGovem-Dole programming, which has provided benefits to about 28 million children in 37 
countries throughout the world. 

THE ROLE OF THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

FAS is USDA’s lead agency for developing international markets, providing export 
financing, negotiating trade agreements, and conducting food aid and technical capacity building 
efforts that enhance U.S. agricultural exports. FAS attaches and counselors at U.S. Embassies 
and Agricultural Trade Offices are American agriculture’s global envoys, providing real-time 
information on emerging trade and marketing issues, resolving issues that interrupt trade, 
bringing buyers and sellers together, averting problems before they impede exports, and building 
the capacity of potential trading partners. FAS’ targeted trade missions and support for trade 
shows match U.S. agricultural exporters with buyers around the world. 

FAS plays a critical role in USDA’s efforts to collect, analyze, and evaluate global 
market intelligence and data for U.S. agriculture. The FAS database on global agricultural 
production and use is the most comprehensive and highly regarded in the world. Policymakers’ 
ability to make sound decisions is dependent on the quality of the analysis conducted by FAS 
agricultural economists. U.S. exporters rely on this information to develop domestic and 
international programs and make key business decisions. 

At FAS, our success is a direct result of our people forging relationships across political 
and cultural boundaries, negotiating in challenging and complex situations, assessing market 
opportunities, and promoting pro-trade institutions and policies. 
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OPENING MARKETS THROUGH TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Today, FAS trade negotiators hold seats at the table for U.S. agriculture in two major 
negotiations, the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) and the Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (T-TIP). FAS experts are an integral part of the negotiating team led hy the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) and USDA’s economic analysis underpins the negotiating 
strategy on agriculture. The TPP and T-TIP are opportunities to address not only market access 
commitments, hut also non-tariff, sanitary and phytosanitary (SPS) and technical harriers to trade 
(TBT) that impede our agricultural exports. Once these agreements are in place, the United 
States will enjoy unfettered access to markets representing two-thirds of the global economy. 

In pursuit of job-supporting trade opportunities, the Administration is working to 
conclude negotiation of the TPP in 20 1 4. Growth in purchasing power in the large and growing 
markets of the Asia-Pacific region is fueling demand for high-quality U.S. agricultural exports. 

A TPP agreement would reduce existing tariff and non-tariff obstacles. Today, Japan’s average 
agricultural tariff is 40 percent, while U.S. agricultural tariffs average only 12 percent. TPP SPS 
commitments will provide improved access for U.S. commodities including, meat, fresh fruit and 
vegetables, and processed foods, that currently face trade-restrictive SPS barriers in Australia, 
Japan, Vietnam, and other TPP countries. 

This year, we expect to make significant progress in the T-TIP negotiations with the 
European Union. We are seeking to eliminate tariffs on exports of U.S agricultural products. 
Examples of the EU’s current high tariffs on U.S. agriculture include; dairy products including 
cheese and milk powders (60 percent), beef (100 percent), wine (23 percent), dried cranberries 
(17.6 percent), strawberries (17.6 percent), and high-value, processed foods (25 percent average). 
T-TIP also offers an historic opportunity to modernize trade rules and to bridge divergences in 
our respective regulatory and standards systems. Through the T-TIP we are seeking meaningful 
market access that includes commitments from the EU to base SPS measures on international 
standards and scientific risk assessments. 

To facilitate the conclusion and approval of these market-opening agreements, we are 
working with Congress to support broad bipartisan passage of Trade Promotion Authority 
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(TP A). TPA is an important part of the Administration’s larger strategy of increasing U.S. 
exports and global economic competitiveness and it sends a signal to our trading partners that 
Congress and the Administration stand together on the high standards our negotiators are seeking 
at trade talks. 

ENSURING FULL AND FAIR IMPLEMENTATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The Korea-U.S. Free Trade Agreement (KORUS), and the U.S. -Colombia and U.S.- 
Panama Trade Promotion Agreements entered into force in 2012. FAS staff facilitated 
implementation by each country of new tariff schedules, tariff-rate quotas (TRQs), and SPS 
commitments. Agricultural exports to those countries in FY 2013 reached $7.3 billion, 
supporting almost 50,000 American jobs. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Korea exceeded $5.2 billion in FY 2013, making it our sixth- 
largest market. Under KORUS, many U.S. agricultural exports experienced large gains last year, 
including soybeans and soybean meal, tree nuts, and fresh fruit. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Colombia topped $1.4 billion in FY 2013, and were almost 70 
percent higher than FY 2012. U.S. rice shipments to Colombia reached more than $95 million 
in FY 2013; and soybean and soybean meal exports rose from less than $93 million to more than 
$260 million in FY 2013. FAS trained Colombian government officials on TRQ administration 
and we monitor TRQ fill rates to ensure U.S. exporters enjoy all the benefits of the agreement. 

For Panama, U.S. agricultural exports increased to over $585 million in FY 2013, up nine 
percent from FY 2012. Nearly half of current U.S. agricultural exports received immediate duty- 
free treatment and another third received lower tariffs in 2013. 

RESOLVING SPS and TBT BARRIERS 

In the past year, FAS personnel have been instrumental in resolving numerous SPS and 


technical barriers to trade. 
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A major success in reducing SPS barriers is the expanded market access gained for U.S. 
beef in Mexico, Japan, and Hong Kong. U.S. beef exports to these markets grew to nearly $2.8 
billion in FY 2013 following substantial market openings. Total exports of beef and beef 
products in FY 2013 reached an all-time high of $5.9 billion. USDA efforts were instrumental in 
obtaining a decision last May from the World Organization for Animal Health (OlE) to grant the 
United States negligible risk status for BSE. We are diligently pressing all our trading partners 
to align their import requirements with OIE. 

Technical barriers to trade (TBT), such as testing, certification, labeling, and packaging 
requirements, frequently impede U.S. agricultural exports. FAS experts work tirelessly to 
address these barriers. For example, FAS assistance opened and expanded market access for 
U.S. potatoes in several Asian countries in FY 2013. The Philippines approved the entry of U.S. 
fresh table-stock potatoes, Taiwan approved the import of fresh potatoes from Colorado, and 
Korea lifted a suspension on Idaho, Oregon, and Washington chipping potatoes. The Korea 
success resulted from close collaboration between FAS, USDA’s Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service, and the U.S. industry to develop mitigation measures. In FY 2013, potato 
exports to these Asian countries reached nearly $21 million, up 13 percent from FY 2012. 

IMPORTANCE OF FAS LOCAL PRESENCE IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 

Part of the story behind FY 2013’s record U.S. agricultural exports is the assistance that 
FAS offices around the world provide to U.S. exporters to help them navigate local 
requirements, identify new opportunities, and resolve in-transit hiccups. In 2013 alone, FAS 
negotiated the release of hundreds of detained shipments in dozens of countries, valued at well 
over $34 million; ranging from California almonds in Poland, to Nebraska beef in Chile, to 
Maine lobsters in Taiwan, to Georgia poultry in the United Arab Emirates. 

Recently, FAS Istanbul worked with the Georgia Pecan Growers Association to produce 
a marketing program to introduce Georgia pecans to the Turkish consumers. The importers 
believe that an initial shipment will spur future sales, making Georgia pecans part of Turkish 
product lines, including traditional Turkish desserts like baklava. 
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BUDGET REQUEST: Salaries and Operating Costs, and Programs with Examples 

The 2015 Budget provides a funding level of $182.6 million for salaries and expenses to 
maintain the FAS’ overseas presenee near current levels and to eontinue our eore activities: trade 
promotion, trade poliey, eapaeity building, and food security. The Budget refleets our 
eontinuing foeus in identifying efficiencies in operations. 

FAS has implemented significant measures to increase organizational discipline, 
efficiency, and accountability. This focus has realized cost savings in organization-wide services 
such as contracting, IT support, and human resources. For example, we finalized a multi-year 
restructuring of FAS’ IT division that reduces staffing needs by 42 percent as FAS moved to a 
“services instead of assets” IT model enabling a streamlining of the organization from five first 
line supervisors to two. We have revolutionized agency financial management with scores of 
improved operating procedures, clarified our domestic and overseas financial operations, and 
provided management with more timely, accurate statements of FAS’ overall financial condition. 
One improvement to our financial management operation was the development of a grant 
system, called Grantor. Grantor ties grants management to financial management in a 
systematized, integrated way. With improved operations, FAS can be more responsive to its 
workforce, build improved relationships with key agency stakeholders, and direct resources to 
better capitalize on opportunities for improved access to international markets for U.S. 
agriculture. 


Market Development Programs 

For 2015, the CCC baseline budget reflects a $200 million program level for the Market 
Access Program (MAP). The CCC baseline assumes funding for FAS’ other CCC-funded 
market development programs as follows: $34 million for Foreign Market Development (FMD), 
$9 million for Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops (TASC), and $10 million for the 
Emerging Market Program (EMP). These programs were reauthorized in the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Working with our agricultural cooperator partners, our MAP and FMD programs have 
been shown to be highly effective, increasing exports by $35 for every dollar of funds invested. 
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Last year, using MAP funding, the Organic Trade Association (OTA) sponsored a reverse 
trade mission for international buyers to attend the Natural Products Expo in Baltimore. 
Participants recruited for the Expo by OTA and FAS also included thirteen small and medium 
sized businesses from eight states, including Alabama and California. The international 
participants sponsored for the Expo by OTA and FAS included buyers from Hong Kong, Kuwait, 
Sweden, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and Vietnam. The buyers made an estimated $3.6 
million in purchases at the Expo. 

Southern yellow pine (wood) is gaining popularity in Europe and the Middle East due to 
MAP-funded promotional efforts by FAS staff in Germany and Southern Forest Products 
Association. At a 2013 trade fair in Germany, a manufacturer scored immediate success when 
matched with a wood broker who placed an initial order of $ 1 00,000. The wood was sourced 
from a small Alabama mill. Additionally, a German wholesale and retail chain contracted for 
orders that were sourced from small and medium-sized businesses, two mills and two lumber 
distributors, helping to protect about 200 rural Southern jobs. 

Export Credit Guarantee Programs 

The 2015 Budget reflects the statutory program level of $5.5 billion for CCC’s export 
credit guarantees, of which, $5.4 billion will be made available for the GSM-102 program and 
$100 million for the Facility Guarantee Program. The 2013 GSM-102 program facilitated sales 
of a wide variety of agricultural commodities, including wheat, soybeans, com, rice, poultry, and 
nuts. Guarantees were issued for orange and avocado sales to Korea, where these horticultural 
products are benefiting under the recent trade agreement. By skillfully targeting developing 
markets with the greatest potential for increased U.S. sales, managing risk, and aggressively 
recovering losses, FAS employees operated a 2013 program that supported $3.1 billion in 
exports. 
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Food Assistance and Capacity Building 

FAS food aid and trade capacity building programs pave new avenues for trade and 
economic growth by establishing and strengthening market-oriented policies and structures in 
developing countries. FAS collaborates with other U.S. government agencies, land grant 
universities, and the private sector, to provide technical assistance and training in strategically- 
targeted countries. These programs build the foundation for future markets and create long-term 
international relationships that actively promote U.S. agriculture in developing countries. 

The 2015 Budget proposes $185 million for the McGovem-Dole Program. The program 
is expected to assist four million women and children worldwide in 201 5. The program provides 
U.S. -sourced agricultural commodities and technical assistance for school feeding and maternal 
and child nutrition projects in low-income, food-deficit countries that are committed to universal 
education. McGovem-Dole Programs are designed to "graduate" from reliance on USDA 
assistance and become self-sustaining with active involvement and support from the host 
government or local communities. In Kenya, USDA provided $20 million in FY 2013 for hot 
lunches for 650,000 primary and pre-school children each year for the next three years. The 
funds are also providing an early-moming, nutritious porridge, prepared from com-soy blend, 
and a hot lunch to 52,500 pre-school children with high malnutrition rates. USDA is working 
with the Government of Kenya on capacity building activities that will enable Kenya to 
successfully take over the school meals program that is becoming one of the largest nationally- 
owned programs in East Africa. Approximately 50,000 students a year are now being 
transitioned from the USDA-supported project to the government school feeding program. 

The 2015 Budget assumes $240 million in CCC funding for the Food for Progress (FFPr) 
program, which is expected to support approximately 180,000 metric tons of commodity 
assistance. The FFPr program provides for the donation of U.S. agricultural commodities to 
developing countries committed to free enterprise in the agricultural sector. For example, in FY 
2013, FFPr is assisting Pakistan’s first and only woman-owned cold storage facility, Safina Cold 
Store (SCS), with an in-kind grant of modem equipment and renovations, making it the first 
modem cold storage facility in the province. The Pakistan Agriculture and Cold Chain 
Development Project is a three-year FAS-supported project that is linking horticultural 
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production in southwest Pakistan - an area widely known as the fruit basket of Pakistan - to 
modem markets throughout the country. A significant percentage of the province’s produce 
never reaches prime markets because necessary cold chain equipment and proper post-harvest 
handling practices are not in place. As a direct result of FAS assistance under this project, the 
remodeled storage facility will ensure that SCS and local subsistence farmers expand market 
opportunities by offering higher-quality fruits and vegetables that generate greater profits. 

Training offered to researchers and policymakers from developing and middle-income 
countries under the Norman E. Borlaug International Agricultural Science and Technology 
Fellowship Program transfers knowledge that strengthens agriculture. For example, a Fellow 
from Indonesia and her mentors from Louisiana State University continued to collaborate 
following her 2011 fellowship on sweet potato cultivars resistant to environmental stress during 
postharvest handling and storage. Their research findings were published in the May 2013 
Journal of the American Society for Horticultural Science. The research has important 
implications for reducing post-harvest losses and increasing productivity for sweet potato 
growers in both the United States and other parts of the world. A government official from 
Egypt participated in a Borlaug Fellowship Program hosted by Texas A&M University that 
increased understanding of the measures that USDA and the U.S. cotton industry have 
undertaken to eradicate Boll Weevil and prevent its spread within the United States. As a result, 
this Fellow was critical to Egypt’s decision to lift its import ban on U.S. cotton, increasing U.S. 
cotton exports to that country from $1 1.6 million in 2010 to $34.4 million in 2013. 

The Cochran Fellowship Program provided short-term training in the United States for 
612 international participants from 65 countries in FY 2013. Fellows meet with U.S. 
agribusinesses, attend policy and food safety seminars, and receive training in market 
development, trade capacity building, and biotechnology. In 2013, four representatives from 
Thai grocery chains participated in a program focused on fresh produce procurement and 
marketing. As part of their fellowship they visited California, Washington, and Oregon where 
they met major produce exporters and growers. Following their participation in this program, 
they have reported purchasing fresh U.S. produce, specifically apples, grapes, cherries, and 
lettuce, valued at $42 million. 
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Public Law 480 

The budget proposes $1.4 billion in funding in FY 2015 for the P.L. 480 Title 11 
international food assistance program, administered by the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). The request includes $270 million for development programs in 
combination with an additional $80 million requested in the Development Assistance account 
under USAID's Community Development Fund, bringing the total funding for these types of 
programs to $350 million. Together, these resources support development food assistance 
programs' efforts to address chronic food insecurity in areas of recurrent crises, to reduce 
poverty, and build resilience. The balance of the Title II request, $1.13 billion, will be used to 
provide emergency food assistance in response to natural disasters and complex emergencies. 

The request also includes new authority to use up to 25 percent ($350 million) of the P.L. 
480 Title 11 appropriation in emergencies for interventions such as local or regional procurement 
of agricultural commodities near crises, food vouchers, or cash transfers. The additional 
flexibility makes emergency food aid more timely and cost effective, improving program 
efficiencies and performance and increasing the number of people assisted in emergency crises 
by about two million annually with the same level of resources. 

CONCLUSION 

With USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service FY 2015 Budget request, I pledge that the 
agency’s employees will faithfully execute our mission, maximize opportunities for U.S. 
agricultural exporters, and deliver food aid and build agricultural capacity in developing 
countries. The funding you provide increases opportunity and prosperity in America and around 
the world. 


Thank you. 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
Statement of Juan Garcia, Administrator 
Before the Subeommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration, and Related Ageneies 
Committee on Appropriations U.S. House of Representatives 

Mr. Chainnan and members of the Subcommittee, 1 appreciate this opportunity to provide 
information on Farm Service Agency (FSA) programs and funding. Our Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 
Budget emphasizes our commitment to implement the 2014 Farm Bill, customer service, 
efficiency and continued investments in modernizing our operations to the benefit of farmers and 
ranchers. 

AGENCY OPERATIONS 

FSA delivers its programs through 2,124 county-level USDA Service Centers of which 
2,088 are full-time offices and 36 are part-time offices, 50 State offices, and an office in Puerto 
Rico. FSA has headquarters offices in Washington, DC, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, and St. 
Louis. At the end of FY 2013, FSA’s Federal staff year usage was 4,249. FSA non-Federal staff 
year usage in USDA Service Centers was 7,693. Total FSA staff year usage was 1 1,942, of 
which 9,667 were in State and county offices. This represents a 5 percent reduction in FSA’s 
staff levels firom FY 2012. 

Since 2003, a farm bill implementation year with comparable programmatic changes, 
staffing levels at FSA have declined over 35 percent, a reduction of 6,331 employees. 

Business Processes and Information Technology (IT) 

FSA continues to make progress toward replacing outdated technology by developing 
more modem functionality and re-engineering old business processes. Both of these efforts will 
provide more timely and reliable delivery of benefits to producers. In FY 2014, we will reach 
our performance target of having 80 percent of our programs with web-enabled applications fully 
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transitioned to the web. The Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program (NAP) and 
Conservation Program proeesses were successfully transitioned in FY 2013. Two programs 
remain to be transitioned off the AS-400 platform - the Farm Storage Facility Loan Program 
(FSFL) and the Marketing Assistance Loan Program (MAL). 

Modernize and Irmovate the Delivery of Agricultural Systems (MIDAS) was chartered to 
provide a sustainable long term solution that will provide farmers, ranchers, and FSA employees 
with convenient access to farm programs. These improvements will equip FSA employees to 
deliver the farm programs of today and tomorrow, while keeping pace with the changing needs 
of the agrieultural community. 

MIDAS deployed Release 1, Farm Records, in April 2013, which established 
foundational data and processes allowing field offices to update farm, producer, and Common 
Land Unit records and prepare for taking acreage reports. The deployment also included farm 
records with GIS integration, producer information, and common commodity data. FSA 
continues to work to optimize Release 1 capabilities. Future releases will include functionality 
for acreage and inventory reporting, customer self-service, streamlined creation and maintenance 
of producer information and maintenance of historical information and report capabilities. 

FSA has also completed the consolidation of geospatial data into a centralized database, 
eliminating dependency on outmoded servers and extending the GIS functionality for FSA’s 
service center personnel. Together, GIS modernization and MIDAS enable FSA to enhance 
program delivery and support, allow for timelier implementation of programs, and allow for the 
integration of geospatial data with business operations. 

We are also continuing to upgrade and replace outdated components of our IT 
infrastructure, in coordination with USDA’s Office of the Chief Information Officer. Efforts to 
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optimize the IT network began in FY 2012 and continue to streamline network traffic so that it 
can handle the increased activities of our new program applications. This optimization continues 
to help centralize County Office data, support the modernized systems, and ensure the integrity 
of information. 

PROGRAM UPDATE 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (the 2014 Farm Bill) was signed on February 7, 2014, and 
we are moving forward as quickly as possible with implementation. The 2014 Farm Bill repeals 
certain FSA programs, continues others with modification, and authorizes several new programs. 
Most programs are authorized and funded through 2018. 

On April 15, we will start sign-up for the four permanent disaster programs — the 
Livestock Forage Disaster Program (LFP), Livestock Indemnity Program (LIP), Emergency 
Assistance for Livestock, Honey Bees, and Farm-Raised Fish (ELAP), and the Tree Assistance 
Program (TAP). These programs are retroactive to October 1, 201 1. We are expecting over $1 
billion in losses to be paid retroactively, largely due to significant Plains drought losses in 2012 
(covered by LFP) and this past year’s Atlas blizzard in South Dakota (covered by LIP). 

The 2014 Farm Bill also made significant changes to our safety net programs. The 2008 
Farm Bill’s Direct and Counter-Cyclical Program and the Average Crop Revenue Election 
program were repealed and replaced by two new programs: Price Loss Coverage (PLC) and 
Agricultural Risk Coverage (ARC). PLC provides counter-cyclical price-based protection for 
covered crops, while ARC is a revenue-based program that offers producers, at their choice, 
either individual or county-level coverage. In addition to these new programs, a one-time 
opportunity is offered to reallocate a farm’s base acres using 2009-2012 plantings and to update 
the farm’s payment yields for covered commodities to their 2008-2012 average yields. 
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Upland cotton is the only covered commodity that is not eligible to participate in 
ARC/PLC, but rather, becomes eligible for the new Stacked Income Protection Plan (STAX) 
offered by the Risk Management Agency (RMA). Until STAX becomes available in a county, 
upland cotton is eligible for transition payments made by FSA for 2014 and 2015 crops. 

The Milk Income Loss Contract Program continues through September 1, 2014, unless it 
is replaced by the Dairy Margin Protection Program (DMPP) prior to that date. The new DMPP 
offers dairy producers: (1) catastrophic coverage, at no cost to the producer, other than an annual 
$100 administrative fee; and (2) various levels of buy-up coverage. Catastrophic coverage 
provides payments to participating producers when the national dairy production margin is less 
than $4 per hundredweight (cwt). Producers may purchase buy-up coverage, for a premium, that 
provides payments when margins are between $4 and $8 per cwt. 

The Marketing Assistance Loan program and sugar loans continue mostly unchanged. 
NAP has been expanded to include protection at higher coverage levels, similar to buy-up 
provisions offered under the Federal Crop Insurance Program. 

The Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), one of USDA’s largest conservation 
programs, continues through 20 1 8 with a decreasing annual emolled acreage cap — from 32 
million acres under the 2008 farm bill to 24 million acres beginning in FY 2017. The eligibility 
criteria are changed to allow enrollment of grasslands that had been eligible under the Grassland 
Reserve Program, which was repealed. Grassland enrollment is capped at 2 million acres. The 
2014 Farm Bill also provides for up to $33 million for Transition Incentive Payments which are 
designed to encourage the sale or lease of expiring CRP lands to beginning, socially- 
disadvantaged or veteran farmers and ranchers. Another 2014 Farm Bill feature is the 
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requirement that a penalty-free “early out” be provided in 2015 for certain eligible CRP 
contracts. 

Currently, 25.6 million acres are under contract, including 19.8 million acres under 
general signup and 5.8 million acres under continuous signup. CRP contracts on 2 million acres 
are set to expire September 30, 2014. Given the reduced enrollment caps, we expect general 
signups to become much more competitive in the future, which will likely increase the 
environmental benefits on a per-acre basis. We will also continue to pursue continuous signup 
options to target the most environmentally sensitive acreage. 

Regarding credit, almost all farm loan programs are authorized permanently through the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act. However, the 2014 Farm Bill makes several 
program changes and enhancements, provides some additional authorities, and reauthorizes the 
Mediation Program and the Individual Development Account (IDA) grant pilot program which 
supports a savings incentive program for low-income beginning farmers. Several of the changes 
were mandatory and were implemented by FSA on March 3. These changes provide more 
favorable interest rates for joint financing arrangements, provide a larger percent guarantee on 
guaranteed conservation loans, increase the loan limits for the down payment loan program, 
make youth loans available in urban areas, and eliminate the term limits for guaranteed operating 
loans. FSA is in the process of implementing additional mandatory changes which will enhance 
the microloan program for beginning and veteran farmers. The 2014 Farm Bill also expands the 
types of entities eligible for loan progrcims, authorizes a relending program to assist Native 
American producers purchase fractionated interests of land, and authorizes changes to the highly 


successful microloan program. 
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The 2014 Farm Bill also reauthorized the State Mediation Grant program, which provides 
grant assistance for State-approved programs that provide mediation assistance for farmers in 
matters involving credit, conservation, and some additional USDA-related transactions. 

BUDGET REQUESTS 
Commodity Credit Corporation tCCC) 

CCC FY 2015 baseline expenditures are projected to be $4,9 billion, a decrease from 
approximately $9.7 billion forecast for FY 2014 which is primarily due to the repeal of Direct 
Payments. In FY 2013, $9.2 billion was expended as compared to a record high of $32.3 billion 
in FY 2000. 

CCC is authorized to replenish its borrowing authority, as needed, through annual 
appropriations up to the amount of net realized losses recorded in CCC’s financial statements at 
the end of the preceding Fiscal Year. In FY 2014, the CCC received $9.6 billion for 
reimbursement of 2013 losses. 

Appropriated Programs 

The FY 2015 Budget proposes $6.4 billion for farm loans, including $2,9 billion for 
direct loans and $3.5 billion for guaranteed loans. Only $81.2 million in budget authority will be 
necessary for this level of assistance. Direct Farm Ownership Loans are proposed for an 
increased loan level of $ 1 .5 billion. A loan level of $ 1 .25 billion is proposed for Direct Farm 
Operating Loans. At least 85 percent of the amount appropriated for Direct Farm Ownership 
Loans and at least 60 percent of the amounts appropriated for Direct Farm Operating Loans will 
be reserved for qualified beginning and socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers for the 


fiscal year. 
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For Guaranteed Farm Ownership Loans, the FY 2015 Budget proposes a loan level of $2 
hillion. The requested loan level is expected to meet the increased demand for this program. For 
Guaranteed Farm Operating Loans approximately $1.4 billion in loan level is proposed for FY 
2015. 

A portion of both direct and guaranteed farm operating and ownership loan funds is 
targeted to socially-disadvantaged borrowers, based on county level demographic data. The 
statutory targets vary by loan program. 

For Emergency Disaster Loans, FSA is requesting $856,000 to support a $34.7 million 
loan level. In addition, the Budget proposes loan levels of $2 million for Indian Tribal Land 
Acquisition Loans and $60 million for Boll Weevil Eradication Loans. 

FSA also requests $2.5 million for the IDA grant program and funding for two farm loan 
programs - Guaranteed Conservation Loans and the Indian Highly Fractionated Land Program, 
The FY 2015 budget requests $150 million for Guaranteed Conservation Loans and $10 million 
for the Indian Highly Fractionated Land Program which is a direct loan program that provides 
authority to make and insure loans to eligible purchasers of highly fractionated land under the 
Indian Land Consolidation Act, 

For State Mediation Grants, the FY 2015 Budget requests $3,404 million for 38 States to 
assist in continuing cost-effective alternative dispute resolution programs that deal with disputes 
involving a variety of agricultural issues. 

FSA Salaries and Expenses 

The FY 2015 Salaries and Expenses Budget requests $1,449 billion from appropriated 
sources, including credit reform transfers. 
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This request for administrative support within FSA reflects our continued commitment to 
achieving eost-savings and inereased efficiencies, while providing farmers and ranehers with the 
highest levels of customer serviee. Over the coming years, FSA will be challenged by the need 
to implement new Farm Bill policies under tight timeframes while concurrently beginning to 
take steps towards reshaping and restructuring its workforce and county office footprint. This 
latter effort will be achieved through implementation of the new Model Service Center concept 
that the agency is developing. The goal of this concept is to modernize and consolidate the way 
service is delivered in order to achieve efficiencies and costs savings that will allow us to more 
effectively manage future budget challenges with limited to no impact to customer service levels. 

We believe that through the implementation of the Model Service Center concept, we 
will have the opportunity to achieve cost savings through the consolidation of County Offices 
which will enhance customer service. During preparation of the FY2015 budget, we conducted a 
“point-in-time” review of current county offices and staffing levels, and found the potential to 
consolidate 250 field offices. The FY 2015 Budget request assumes $5 million in savings from 
this consolidation. We also believe there are steps that need to be taken to reshape and 
restructure our county offices and workforce before we can begin preparing any office 
consolidation plan. The agency has not yet identified specific offices for closure and there is no 
list of offices that have been considered. Any savings from potential consolidations would be 
reinvested to ensure that all of the agency’s employees have the equipment, training, and 
resources necessary to provide the highest levels of customer service, 

Implementation of these internal operations and changes will carry over into FY 2015 as 
FSA concludes many efforts and begins to benefit from the realignments. FSA is proposing to 
reduce non-federal staff by 815 FTEs, saving $61.6 million, and realigning approximately 300 
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federal headquarters and state office oversight staff to the county offices, saving $6.8 million, in 
an effort to ensure support for the anticipated higher farm loan program activity. The salary 
savings are slightly offset by the proposed increase for the pay adjustment of $10.0 million, 
FSA’s FY 2015 Budget proposal includes an inerease of $27.1 million for the decentralization of 
GSA rental payments and Department of Flomeland Security (DHS) payments based on FSA 
current space occupancy. The IT request includes base funding to continue contract services that 
support modernization, development and maintenance of applications systems, and deployment 
support (e.g. data and database administration, testing and certification, and security). These 
funds will enable FSA to maintain essential program delivery and operations in the field, as well 
as provide support for improvements. This funding includes $65.0 million for MIDAS. 

The IT request includes an overall decrease of $4.9 million to IT infrastracture operations 
and support services, FSA will manage this decrease by reassessing priorities of FSA IT 
investments, balancing reductions and schedule impacts to achieve an optimal mix of IT 
resources to support program delivery and sustain the operations and maintenance of non- 
MIDAS IT modernization efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer your questions 
and those of the other Subcommittee Members. 


000 
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Mr. ScusE. Mr. Weller. 

Opening Statement — Mr. Weller 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Sense. 

Good morning, Chairman Aderholt, Ranking Member Farr, mem- 
bers of the committee. My name is Jason Weller, and I have the 
honor of serving as the Chief of the Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Service. 

We employ around 11,000 professionals around the country that 
work one on one with private landowners, farmers and ranchers. 
So we have folks as far as Maine, all the way to the Pacific Basin, 
from Alaska to Puerto Rico, and we work out of field offices to help 
farmers and ranchers come up with positive, proactive, problem 
solving solutions for their resource management needs. 

We are very appreciative of the resources this Committee pro- 
vides our agency to help with those problem solving solutions on 
the landscape as well as the resources provided by the farm bill, 
and I look forward this morning to visiting with you and also an- 
swering any questions you may have. 

Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Natural Resources Conservation Service 
Statement of Jason Weller, Chief 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Administration, 
and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of 
Representatives 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the fiscal year 2015 budget request 
for the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). I appreciate the ongoing support of 
this Subcommittee for voluntary private lands conservation and the improvement of soil, 
water, and other natural resources on the Nation’s farms, ranches, and private forests. Before 
providing the Subcommittee details of the proposed NRCS budget, I would like to share some 
examples of the benefits delivered through conservation efforts. 

Many customers begin their relationship with NRCS through requests for technical 
assistance that result in the development of conservation plans; these conservation plans 
then serve as the platform for taking action. The main program supporting conservation 
planning, our Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA) Program, is the backbone of the 
Agency’s conservation delivery system. In fiscal year 2013, NRCS provided technical 
assistance to over 640,000 customers to address natural resource objectives on almost 44 
million acres of farm, ranch, and forest land, an increase of nearly seven million acres over 
the previous fiscal year. 

Mission Delivery Highlights 

To give you a picture of the scope of conservation delivery through the CTA Program, 
allow me to highlight a few of our fiscal year 2013 accomplishments. The CTA Program 
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assisted producers in identifying and addressing resource concerns. Included in these plans 
are conservation practices covering: 

• 22 million acres to improve water quality; 

• 1 7 million acres to improve grazing and forest land; 

• 8 million acres to improve wildlife habitat; 

• 8 million acres to improve soil quality; and, 

• Over 950,000 acres to improve water use efficiency, reduce groundwater withdrawals 

and surface runoff, while reducing costs to the producer. 

NRCS field staff work with State agencies and local partners, as well as private organizations, 
to deliver conservation technical and financial assistance. In fiscal year 2013, these non- 
Federal partners contributed an estimated $95 million of in-kind goods and services along with 
over $ 150 million in financial assistance to address local resource concerns that support our 
goal of getting conservation on the ground. 

NRCS employees continue to be proactive, innovative, and responsive in working with 
partners and customers to fulfill our mission and build on our nearly 80-yeaT history of 
helping people help the land. A few recent highlights include: 

• We have enrolled nearly 60 million acres into the Conservation Stewardship Program 
(CSP). This represents an area of nearly 94,000 square miles, larger than Alabama and 
Maine combined. CSP is aimed at producers who are already established conservation 
stewards and helps them both maintain existing conservation measures as well as take 
their level of stewardship to the next level. 

• Delivering assistance to farmers and ranchers alongside partners to restore and enhance 
over one million acres of habitat for the Lesser Prairie-chicken since 2010. NRCS has 
also worked with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on an innovative effort to establish 
regulatory predictability for farmers and ranchers who work with NRCS to develop and 
implement a conservation plan to improve habitat on their operations. By voluntarily 
implementing conservation measures with support from NRCS, producers in return can 
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be confident that they can continue operating their businesses over the long term and not 
be concerned about the listing of the lesser prairie chicken as “threatened” under the 
Endangered Species Act. 

• Demonstrating our ability to respond quickly to natural disasters by moving swiftly to 
provide timely help to agricultural producers and communities in the wake of namral 
disasters. For instance, NRCS used the Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP) 

Program to provide assistance to Colorado communities in the wake of damaging floods 
in September 2013 to mitigate serious threats to public safety and infrastructure from 
additional potential flooding. NRCS also provided timely help to ranchers in South 
Dakota and Nebraska to dispose of thousands of livestock carcasses to protect water 
quality and public health in the wake of last October’s early blizzard. More recently, 
NRCS has proactively assisted farmers and ranchers impacted by severe drought in 
California and other Western States. 

• Working through diverse partnerships, NRCS has used its Landscape Initiatives to bring 
focused conservation assistance to bear on critical natural resource issues. As an 
example, NRCS has teamed with public and private parmers to halt the loss of longleaf 
pine forests acreage in the Southeastern U.S. Just within four years, NRCS partnered with 
private landowners to restore and improve almost 200,000 acres of forest lands under the 
agency’s Longleaf Pine Initiative (LLPI). The LLPI is designed to assist private 
landowners by leveraging financial and technical resources with other partners and 
accelerating conservation actions to protect, restore, and enhance longleaf pine forests in 
the Southeastern U.S. At one time, longleaf pine forests covered 90 million acres; by 
the 1990s, only about three million acres of longleaf pine forest lands remained. Through 
the LLPI, NRCS and the longleaf pine partnership are reversing the century long decline 
in longleaf pine acres. Improving the health and extent of these forests is important 
because they are vital to rural economies as they grow timber for an array of products. 
They also provide clean water for towns and cities and are home to a large number of 
important “at-risk” and game species. 

• Partnering with farmers and ranchers to protect and improve water quality in priority 
watersheds in all 50 states. Under the National Water Quality Initiative, NRCS works 
with state and local organizations to identify rivers and streams that are listed as 
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“impaired” or “threatened” under the Clean Water Act and where there are opportunities 
for agriculture to improve water quality by reducing the impacts of nutrients, sediment, 
and pathogens into surface waters. In fiscal year 2013, NRCS targeted nearly $35 million 
of additional conservation assistance into 165 small watersheds. As a result of voluntary 
conservation measures in these watersheds, water quality has improved and State water 
quality agencies have de-listed two water bodies, with a projection that four additional 
delistings rvill be proposed in the next five years. Our targeted assistance is making a 
difference in local communities to improve water quality. 

With passage of the 2014 Farm Bill, NRCS has the authorities and resources to build on these 
successes and accelerate the adoption of conservation measures that improve both the Nation’s 
natural resource base and farmers and ranchers’ bottom lines. We are appreciative that Congress 
has provided a significant investment in private lands, voluntary conservation both through the 
2014 Farm Bill and the appropriations provided by this Subcommittee. We take seriously our 
responsibilities to be excellent stewards of these programs and financial resources. 

Improving Mission Support 

One of the best ways we can ensure that high-quality conservation assistance is available to 
farmers and ranchers is to strengthen NRCS’s business operations and administrative 
capabilities. NRCS is undertaking a number of key management initiatives related to agency 
and program administration. 

The Future of Administrative Services 

NRCS is working to improve and streamline its administrative functions - including our 
budget and finance, human resources, and procurement and property functions - in order to 
improve customer service and be more cost effective. Our new approach will provide high- 
quality support that will in turn deliver improved value for the taxpayer and better service to 
customers. 

We believe this new approach will ensure both greater consistency and accountability in our 
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administrative service operations. 


Conservation Delivery Streamlining 

NRCS has initiated the Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative (CDSI) to modernize our 
business, deliver more assistance to agricultural producers with less overhead, and ultimately 
provide better customer service. The initiative has three overarching objectives: 

1 . Simplify conservation for clients and NRCS employees; 

2. Streamline business processes; and 

3. Deliver high-quality, science-based technical assistance. 

We have made significant progress toward these objectives. CDSI redesigns the conservation 
delivery and program administration underpinnings of the agency. 

During fiscal year 2013, NRCS finalized CDSI’s information technology architecture and 
software design and began developing the web-based Client Gateway, an internet portal that will 
allow our customers to conduct business with NRCS 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Through the CDSI Client Gateway, farmers and ranchers will be able to review their 
conservation plans and program contracts, request assistance and schedule appointments with 
NRCS, and track financial payments - all online and without having to travel to a field office. 
The Client Gateway will be the first major CDSI information technology system deployed 
nationally and is scheduled to be released in August 2014. 

Improving Financial Processes 

Since 2002, the conservation programs NRCS delivers have grown significantly in scope and 
funding. Correspondingly, we must ensure we have strong financial management 
capabilities in place to protect taxpayers’ investment in private lands conservation. 

Over the past several years, NRCS has made significant improvements such as enhancing 
the agency’s internal controls over financial resources, reducing potential information 
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technology security risks, and strengthening the reporting of its financial obligations. In 
FY 2013, independent auditors found that NRCS had: 

• Improved financial reporting processes and controls; 

• Secured information technology systems, ensuring that the infrastructure is robust 
and data safeguarded; 

• Gained control and an agency-wide understanding of financial data and accounting 
principles; 

• Strengthened the ability to report on the eondition and location of real 
property assets; and, 

• Successfully completed a condition assessment of over 4.3 million acres of land 
under conservation easements managed by NRCS. 

We look to further these successes in the coming year by focusing on training for finance 
professionals and standardizing financial management processes and procedures. As part 
of our administrative transformation, NRCS is improving many of our financial 
management activities. In the past month, for instance, we have implemented a new 
approach to our accounts receivable operations. Instead of having over 50 business units 
tracking these accounting transactions, NRCS now has one business team managing these 
transactions to ensure greater efficiency, accuracy, and timeliness. 

Fiscal Year 2015 Budget 

The President’s 2015 NRCS budget proposal builds on the 2014 Farm Bill and focuses on 
supporting NRCS’s technical operations while delivering its new and reauthorized programs to 
the Nation’s farmers and ranchers. The request proposes a total of $4.3 billion for NRCS 
conservation programs. This level includes both discretionary funding appropriated by this 
Committee and funding authorized by the 2014 Farm Bill. With these significant resources, 
NRCS will continue to focus on providing proactive and valuable conservation assistance to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers, ranchers, and forest landowners across the nation. The 
President’s Budget is a reflection of the Administration’s emphasis on focusing resources on 
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critical conservation issues. It also reflects USDA’s efforts to streamline, modernize, and better 
deliver conservation services to our customers. 

The budget requests $814.8 million for discretionary programs, including the following: 

• $28.6 million for the decentralization of General Services Administration (GSA) Rental 
Payments and Department of Homeland Security (DHS) payments; 

• A decrease of $35.6 million in the funding provided for program activities that are 
expected to be realized through administrative savings and efficiencies; 

• $5.1 million for a pay cost increase; and, 

• Appropriation language to create a new Private Lands Conservation Operations account 
to display both discretionary and mandatory funds used for conservation technical 
assistance. The account shows a total of $ 1 .5 billion for fiscal year 2015, comprised of 
$814 million in discretionary funds and $733 million in mandatory funding. 

In addition, as part of the Administration’s Climate Resilience Fund, NRCS is requesting $100 
million to enhance support for private landowners to manage landscape and watershed planning 
for increased resilience and risk reduction. 

Mandatory programs are funded at $3.4 billion, which represents a significant investment 
in conservation. This request is based on reauthorized and newly authorized programs in 
the Agricultural Act of 20 1 4 (Farm Bill). 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I believe that the President’s fiscal year 2015 
Budget reflects our commitment to focus limited resources on critical conservation issues, and 
to take responsible steps to streamline and modernize our operations while maximizing 
opportunities to get more conservation on the ground. Conservation remains an excellent 
investment in the Nation’s present and future. These conservation programs and activities 
have demonstrated success in helping farmers, ranchers, and private forest owners achieve 
their operational and natural resource objectives while providing benefits for their 
communities and the nation as a whole. I thank the Members of the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to appear and would be happy to respond to any questions. 
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FARM BILL IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Thank you. 

Let me start out, Mr. Sense. Let me ask a little bit about the 
mandatory funds in the farm bill. The farm bill provides $175 mil- 
lion in mandatory funding to implement the farm programs and 
the crop insurance provisions of the law. 

Can you briefly tell us how the department plans to utilize these 
resources? 

Mr. Souse. Yes, Mr. Chairman, in several different ways. As you 
know, there is going to be a substantial amount of IT work that 
is going to have to be done to implement the farm bill. There are 
numerous new programs in the farm bill, such as the dairy pro- 
gram, Agricultural Risk Coverage (ARC), Price Loss Coverage 
(PLC), Stacked Income Protection Plan (STAX), shallow crop, shal- 
low loss option. So there are numerous new programs that are 
going to require a great deal of development for IT and software. 

We also recognize that we are going to have to have additional 
staffing. Because of the new programs and the magnitude of these 
programs, we are going to need additional staffing, temporary staff- 
ing to get the individuals signed up for these programs and get 
them signed up in a timely manner. 

And we are also going to have to do a great deal of education and 
outreach. Again, because of the complexities of the programs and 
how some of these programs are tied together, it is going to take 
us a great deal of outreach and education to allow our farmers and 
ranchers to be able to make an informed decision and, ultimately, 
at the end of the day the right decision for their farming oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Aderholt. Will it be for any temporary staff, computer sys- 
tem or outreach? This money that is being spent, will temporary 
staff be 

Mr. SCUSE. Yes. Part of the money that is provided for us to im- 
plement the farm bill will go towards temporary staffing. 

Mr. Aderholt. What ab^out computers? Well, you mentioned IT 
work had to be done, but as far as what outreach in implementing 
this? 

Mr. Souse. Well, in the farm bill there was some money. There 
was $3 million that was set aside for the Web-based decision mak- 
ing tool as well as an additional $3 million to do the outreach using 
cooperative extension. It will take us a lot more money than that 
to reach the amount of farmers and ranchers that we are going to 
have to reach. 

Again, the education and outreach I cannot emphasize enough 
how important it is going to be because of how some of these pro- 
grams are, in fact, tied together. So that is going to be a very, very 
important part of what we are going to be doing. 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, we would encourage you not to use the 
funding to hire new full-time staff. You know, first of all, it would 
contradict the proposal to eliminate 815 non-Federal employees. 

And, second, the subcommittee cannot commit to funding to high- 
er staff levels in the future. So we do want you to be aware of that. 

Mr. ScusE. Mr. Chairman, let me make it perfectly clear. It is 
for temporary staff. We will not be hiring full-time staff with any 
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of this money. This is temporary staff that will help us get through 
some very critical sign-up periods. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Young, let me turn to you for just a minute. 
Is the mandatory funding to implement the farm bill available 
until expended? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, yes. We are working with the General 
Counsel’s Office on that very question. We do believe though that 
it is available for the time period of the farm bill. 

Mr. Aderholt. How is your office going to be tracking the spend- 
ing? 

Mr. Young. Well, we will be involved in working with FSA on 
the final plan, and then the apportionment process, and then the 
allotment of the funds to the agency. So we will be working closely 
with their budget and program folks. 

Mr. Aderholt. One thing that the subcommittee would like to 
do is if you could report to us every quarter on U.S. Ag.’s expendi- 
ture with the money, that would be helpful. Would you be able to 
do that? 

Mr. Young. We will be glad to work with you on that, yes. 

FSA office closures 

Mr. Aderholt. All right. Since I have got a little bit more time 
left, let me just turn to Mr. Garcia for a minute, and to ask you 
about the proposal to close 250 FSA county offices and eliminate 
the 815 non-Federal staff. That is a concern to the subcommittee. 

County employees are the ones that connect to farmers and 
ranchers with vital agricultural programs. Can you tell us how 
FSA has determined which offices that it actually plans to close? 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, at this particular time we have not made a determination 
as to any particular offices that will be proposed for closure. The 
250 offices that we are proposing as a potential closure have been 
determined through an analysis of our workload in the States in 
that particular area of the State and also dependent upon an as- 
sumption of how much workload a particular county or counties 
will be doing based on the new farm bill provisions. 

So at this particular time we do not have a list of offices that are 
proposed for closure. 

Mr. Aderholt. So what you are saying is that how much work- 
load these offices are currently under will be one of the main issues 
in deciding? 

Mr. Garcia. It will be one of the components. As the Under Sec- 
retary mentioned, we are looking at a model service delivery con- 
cept. In that determination, we will look at several things. We will 
look at workload. We will look at the location of the offices, how 
many main offices we have, and how many sub-offices that we cur- 
rently have, and come up with our model service delivery project. 

Mr. Aderholt. So physical location will be also one of the cri- 
teria you will be looking at as well. 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, sir, it will be one of the criteria as we move for- 
ward. As you well know, the 2008 farm bill law. Section 14212, is 
still in effect, and that states that before we look at any offices for 
proposed closure that are more than 20 miles, we have to look at 
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those offices that are less than 20 miles with two or fewer employ- 
ees. 

So that criteria is still in effect. So that will be one of the things 
that we will be looking at. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I would love to have a 20-mile criteria. My gosh, when 
dealing with Veterans Affairs, you have to be 70 miles away. If you 
are closer than 70 miles, you cannot be buried in a veteran ceme- 
tery. You have to go 20 miles for farm services and 70 miles for 
veterans, crazy policy. 


PROGRAM COORDINATION 

Anyway, I think Secretary Vilsack has really impressed me with 
his modernization concept. I think of all the Secretaries, he has 
probably done a more acute job of looking at how we can better 
align our services in the United States. 

I think what is missing in that though is a discussion with State 
and county similar entities. In California we have an Ag. Commis- 
sioner in every single county, including urban counties like San 
Francisco, and those Ag. Commissioners play a big role in Cali- 
fornia law, administering all of the pesticide rules, the OSHA rules, 
and things like that. It seems to me that, you know, they are sort 
of working with the extension advisors. 

And I hope that, Mr. Weller, you will and, Mr. Garcia, you will 
use your offices as you begin looking at how do we get a better 
bang for our buck, of how can we partner with in some cases and 
delegate and maybe get memoranda of understanding between 
those county offices. They may have to add staff and do stuff. 

But what bothers me, having been through local government. 
State government and Federal Government, it is all of the silos 
that each government creates, and then they never talk to each 
other. So you have got people doing like kinds of government serv- 
ices in the same community that do not even talk to each other. 
We cannot afford that at any level anymore. 

Also, Mr. Weller, I was just curious because I think I have gotten 
a lot of positive feedback from the farmers who have worked with 
your agents about how positive they are and how flexible they are, 
and I think that is a big part of it. 

I wondered. I am just thinking that so much of the rural econ- 
omy depends on energy. Is there any effort to really start moving 
with solarization? My own self, my family has a cabin in Big Sur, 
and it is off the grid. So all of the water has to come from spring 
boxes. There is no power to generate at all, and I have converted 
to solar. I have just been shocked at how efficient and easy it is 
and how inexpensive it is. It generates tons of power. 

And you think of the old windmills. The wind pumped the water 
out. We now can use solar to do more than just pumping, and I 
would hope that you might work with the Energy Department also 
having kind of an energy approach to rural America that we have 
never seen before. 


MODEL SERVICE CENTERS 

But let me ask Mr. Garcia specifically about this whole idea of 
your model service center that the chairman brought up. You men- 
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tioned in your testimony on page 8 that it is all part of the imple- 
mentation on the new farm bill to reshape and restructure the 
workforce in county offices’ footprints. 

You say this latter effort will be achieved through implementa- 
tion of a new model service center concept that the agency is devel- 
oping. The goal of this concept is to modernize and consolidate the 
way service is delivered in order to achieve efficiencies and cost 
savings that will allow us to more effectively manage future budget 
challenges with limited or no impact to customer service levels. 

Can you explain in some detail what the new service model cen- 
ter is all about? 

Mr. ScusE. Can I take a stab at that please? 

Mr. Farr. You can. Anybody can do it. 

Mr. ScuSE. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. Anybody who knows. 

Mr. ScuSE. As I think the committee understands, agriculture is 
changing and evolving, and we need to change, evolve and mod- 
ernize our delivery system just like agriculture and our farmers 
and ranchers are evolving. They embrace technology. They embrace 
change. We need to do that as well. 

What we are attempting to do with the modern service delivery 
center, if you look at our losses, we have lost 35 percent of our 
workforce since 2003. Since 2010, we have downsized 20 percent. 
We have lost 20 percent of our workforce. We need to find ways to 
work smarter and to be able to provide the services that our farm- 
ers and ranchers are providing. 

Now, since 2003 with the 35 percent reduction in our workforce, 
we have implemented three farm bills, and we have provided serv- 
ices to our farmers and ranchers, and we continue to provide those 
services, those disaster payment programs as well as our lending 
programs. This year the request is $6.4 billion for lending. 

We have continued to provide great service to our farmers and 
ranchers with a greatly reduced work force. What we want to do 
is to continue to be able to do that. The savings that we will get 
out of the reduction in the office footprint we will put back into our 
staff and the way that we are going to be able to provide those 
services. We will put that money back into our office structure so 
that our staff will have the resources that they need to continue 
to do the job of serving their 

Mr. Farr. It sounds like you are going to move into the Internet 
world, which is probably very practical, but you know, rural Amer- 
ica does not even have access to it. 

Mr. ScusE. Exactly, and it will not be just the Internet. We rec- 
ognize that there is a large percentage of farmers out there who do 
not have service to the Internet, and so we are going to have to 
continue to provide office space and staff to meet the demands of 
those producers that either do not have access or, like myself, are 
not that technologically advanced just yet. 

So you know, we recognize the fact 

Mr. Farr. You talk about a model. Is it based on some model 
concept, some business concept. I mean corporate America is con- 
solidating into corporate headquarters, but at the same time sort 
of expanding into rural areas without having to do exactly what 
you are doing with less manpower. 
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Mr. ScusE. And what we would like to do would be to have that 
central office where we are going to have the management and the 
bulk of the staff. We also then have a branch office that will have 
staff but not the management, and then we will have the satellite 
offices to reach those customers in certain areas that need that 
service provided to them, and that will be at a very limited staffing 
level with limited hours, and we believe by doing that we will be 
able to ultimately save money and at the same time provide the 
service that those individuals need us to provide. 

You know, we want to take this one step further. We want our 
Farm Service Agency offices, those county offices, those branch and 
satellite offices and core central offices to be able to provide addi- 
tional information about not just Farm Service Agency programs, 
but about USDA in general. 

And I think we are going to be able to provide a lot more infor- 
mation to a much wider client base, and at the end of the day pro- 
vide a lot more services not just for farmers and ranchers and for 
the FSA office, but for all of USDA. 

FSA OFFICE CLOSURES 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sense, I want to continue on the same area that the Chair- 
man and Mr. Farr talked about. I understand we are in a new era. 
We are in a period of belt tightening and budget cuts, and in order 
to do that, we have got to work differently. So I want to raise two 
issues that I think are related. 

One is the closing and reorganizing of FSA offices, and the other 
is the duplication of reports. Quite frankly, I believe that the farm- 
ers and ranchers are understanding that they cannot do business 
the way we have always done business and that if we involve them 
in decisions, they will be quick to accept the decisions that might 
very well involve driving a little bit further. 

But when they have to drive further to turn in the same report 
four different places four different times, that adds to the frustra- 
tion. So I think the two issues are related. 

So the chairman talked about the closing of offices and consoli- 
dating. I understand there is a parochial view in that, with folks 
saying, “I understand you have got to close offices somewhere. Just 
do not close mine.” 

It appeared to me that the last round of closures were driven top 
down, and I would encourage you to involve your local employees 
as well as your, quote, customers, the farmers and ranchers of 
America, in making the decisions that do involve, as the Chairman 
mentioned, workload, that do involve, as Mr. Farr talked about, 
distance, and incorporate all of that, bringing the stakeholders to 
the table to help you make a decision. 

So let me just get you to address that before we move to duplica- 
tion. 

Mr. ScuSE. Okay. And I think you are exactly right. It was driv- 
en by the criteria that were set down in the farm bill. There was 
very little decision making process that we had the ability to do. 
Again, the 2008 farm bill dictated how we were going to close and 
where we were going to close these offices. 
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And to be perfectly honest, that was unfortunate because there 
are offices in areas that maybe should have remained opened. 
There are offices that are open today that maybe should have been 
closed because of the workload, which was the piece that was miss- 
ing in the 2008 farm bill. 

So you know, we need to take a very hard look at what we are 
going to do, how we are going to do it, and you are exactly right. 
We do need to include the States, the State Executive Directors 
(SEDs), the District Directors (DDs) that are in those States, as 
well as the customers and clients that we are serving. So that will 
be part of the process, the decision making process, as we move for- 
ward with creating a model service center concept. 

ACREAGE CROP REPORTING STREAMLINING INITIATIVE 

As far as the duplicate reporting goes, it has been a concern of 
mine. I am a producer. I have to currently give a crop report to the 
Farm Service Agency, and I have to give a crop report to my crop 
insurance agent. That is why we started down a path two years 
ago to create the Acreage Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative, 
and there is funding in the farm bill to help us make this happen. 

What we have done so far in this, we have made some serious 
progress. We now have a common land identifier between ESA, 
RMA, NRCS and NASS. We have got all of the agencies in the 
room. There were four. They can still use their own, but there is 
now one common land identifier across all the agencies. We think 
that will be a big help. 

There were multiple crop reporting dates between the Farm 
Service Agency and the Risk Management Agency that were dif- 
ferent. I had one county, I believe, in Florida that had 27 different 
crop reporting dates. No wonder there was some confusion in farm 
country. 

We sat down with the agencies, and we streamlined that. We 
made those in many cases the same reports for the different agen- 
cies. 

There is a commodity table. Now, I did not know that it existed, 
but there is a commodity table that identifies all of the different 
crops that are grown in the United States. That commodity table 
needed to be compressed because there were so many different 
ways to identify corn or soybeans or different types of vegetables. 
That needed to be condensed. That, too, has been done. 

We just had a meeting in Kansas City that I attended with a 
group that is in charge of leading this project so that at the end 
of the day our producers will be able to make a single crop report 
to either the ESA office or their crop insurance agent. 

Taking that one step further, eventually they will be able to do 
that from home. Then they will be able to use the technology from 
that cotton picker and that combine to do a direct download of that 
information into the office. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Well, I think you understand the issue. Consoli- 
dation, downsizing and streamlining are tied together, and if you 
continue to move in that direction, I think you will get a lot of co- 
operation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. SCUSE. Yes, sir. Thank you. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

FIELD OFFICE RESTRUCTURING 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Let me welcome all of you gentlemen. 

Let me follow up on Mr. Nunnelee’s comment with reference to 
the consolidation of the various offices. The concept that I hear you 
developing is one of a one stop shop so that you can streamline and 
you can put all of the services in one location even though there 
may he a little further drive, but once the farmer gets to that loca- 
tion, he should be able to accomplish all of his business in the same 
spot. 

Is that what I see you trying to get to? 

Mr. ScusE. Yes, sir, and be able to provide additional informa- 
tion from across USDA when that producer makes that stop at that 
office. 

Mr. Bishop. Right. Now, one of the concerns that I have heard 
perennially from the users of your various offices is that the 
redundancies of application information, multiple applications that 
require the same information, just on different forms for different 
services, one for FSA, another one for NRCS, et cetera. 

I know that you were going to work on that in past years. Have 
you accomplished that now? Is your IT system up so that you can 
transport the information that the farmer has already given, basic 
information that is needed for all of the programs so they do not 
have to do it every time they go for a different service, if they want 
CRP or they want a commodity program, whatever it is they are 
signing up for? 

Mr. ScusE. Under the MIDAS system we have the producer in- 
formation into that system now. So it is in a centralized location. 

COMMODITY PROGRAM REGULATIONS 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Scuse and/or Mr. Garcia, I want to talk about peanuts. 
As you know, I come from peanut country. Some peanut producers 
and a few peanut buying points in North Central Florida have com- 
plained about not having generic base acres, which were former 
cotton base acres, as described in the 2014 farm bill. 

Specifically, this area of Florida does not have many generic base 
acres. So many of them argue that the peanut reference price is too 
high for peanuts grown on generic base acres throughout the U.S. 
The overwhelming majority of peanut producers, including the ma- 
jority of peanut producers in Florida, do not agree with those that 
have problems with the intent of the 2014 farm bill Title I lan- 
guage. 

I supported the 2014 farm bill that was sent to the President, 
and I hope that my peanut producers are treated the same as all 
other commodity producers in Title 1. This works for the peanut in- 
dustry, and we are pleased with the reference price and the base 
language in the 2014 bill. 

But I would like to submit for the record an industry letter from 
peanut growers, sellers and buying points supporting the language 
in the 2014 bill if the chair will entertain that at the appropriate 
time. 
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And I would like to ask you if you could give us an update on 
when you expect to have the proposed regulations out on the com- 
modity support programs, and particularly peanuts. 

Mr. SCUSE. Well, as you know, we are working very hard on all 
of the different aspects of the farm bill. As the chairman pointed 
out earlier, we have the livestock disaster reg. that will take place 
starting next Tuesday, April 15th. We continue to work on the reg- 
ulations not just for the price supports; the marketing loans as well 
as shallow loss program; ARC, PLC as well as the dairy program 
this fall, but we are working as quickly as we can to get those pro- 
grams out the door as fast as we can. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer this and ask unanimous con- 
sent that this be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Aderholt. Sure, without objection. 

ACTIVE PERSONAL ENGAGEMENT 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Let me go to one other area quickly while I still have some time, 
and that is the actively engaged rules. I think many in Congress 
are interested in the development of the new regulations further 
defining the term “active personal management,” as used to make 
the actively engaged in farming determinations beginning in 2015. 

It is clear that farming is not just about driving a tractor, and 
as the department moves forward, it will be critically important to 
consider the size, cropping mix, regional location of farms, unique 
characteristics in developing this new definition. 

I believe the conference report provides some excellent guidelines 
for your consideration. I hope that every effort will be made to 
make certain that throughout the process there is no disruption to 
family operations as provided in the statute. 

I would like to kind of get your thoughts on that. The Secretary 
indicated that he expects the actively engaged rules to be released 
by the end of this year or early 2015. I know you have a number 
of other new regulations which are expected to be issued, including 
new implementation of the disaster programs, the new PLC and 
ARC programs. 

So can you give us an assessment of when these new rules will 
be issued and what, if any, impact there will be with the proposed 
headquarters staff reductions? 

Mr. ScusE. Is this addressed to 

Mr. Aderholt. If you can just quickly. We are over time, but go 
ahead and answer, if you could just do a brief answer. 

Mr. ScusE. Okay. As the Secretary pointed out, we will be doing 
a proposed rule later this year for actively engaged. This is some- 
thing that we take very seriously. As you pointed out, there are 
two sides to this issue. There will be a comment period, and we are 
going to welcome any and all comments, and there is going to be 
a considerable amount of comments on this proposed rule. 

It will take us probably a considerable length of time to review 
all of those comments, but we take this very seriously. Again, it 
will be proposed, and we will be taking comments and then making 
our decision after we have reviewed all of those comments. Con- 
gressman. 
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Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I want to associate myself with the comments about the FSA of- 
fice closure. I am just as concerned as the other members, but I do 
not know if I need to add any more to that. I am going to switch 
gears a little bit. 

The Emergency Conservation Program through the Farm Service 
Agency assists farmers and ranchers with funds to increase their 
water storage and collection, including drilling new water wells. In 
order to qualify for funding, these projects must be completed with- 
in 120 days of approval. 

Although some projects in Central Valley can be completed with- 
in this time frame, due to the increased demand and limited re- 
sources, my constituents are unable to have any well work com- 
pleted within a 120-day time frame. Currently, the estimated wait 
time just for the well company to complete drilling the well, not in- 
stalling the equipment or bringing in the electricity, and there is 
a lot that goes into that, it ranges from about eight to 12 months. 

And due to the current time constraints, the ECP guidelines and 
the high demand for well installation, many of our constituents are 
finding themselves ineligible for emergency funds through the ECP. 
I, along with my fellow Valley members, sent a letter requesting 
a deadline extension to 365 days so that our constituents will be 
able to utilize the programs that the USDA has provided for just 
this type of draught disaster. 

Do you have any indication of the extension becoming a reality? 
And if so, can you give me a time frame for implementation? 

Mr. SCUSE. We are working on that right now. We understand 
that there is an issue with the timing, and we are working on the 
extension for those producers. 

And just so you know, I personally was in California last month. 
I visited a lot of the areas that were impacted by the drought, 
talked to the ranchers about the wells and the issue that they were 
having getting well drillers, as well as the cost of drilling those 
wells. So I saw and witnessed it firsthand. 

So we are working on the extension. We understand the cir- 
cumstances, and we are going to work with the producers. 

Mr. Valadao. Do you think it is possible to get an extension? 

Mr. Souse. Yes. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRADE AND INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIP 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. Valadao. I would also like to thank you for your continued 
efforts to expand opportunities around the world for the U.S. dairy 
industry. Right now dairy exports account for the equivalent of a 
day’s milking every week. Originally, the Dairy Caucus, of which 
I am the co-chair, sent a letter to both Secretary Vilsack and Am- 
bassador Froman regarding geographical indicator concerns with 
the ongoing transatlantic trade investment negotiations with the 
European Union. 
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Although hoth the U.S. and the EU are major dairy producing 
and exporting regions, there is a $1.3 billion trade deficit between 
them. This refiects the burdensome route American companies are 
faced when trying to export their products to the EU. 

Dairy farmers and companies in my district are deeply concerned 
by the EU’s efforts to impose these restrictions on the use of many 
common food names. The EU’s requests threaten U.S. sales exports 
of a number of U.S. agricultural products, but pose particular con- 
cern to the use of dairy terms, as you also mentioned in your testi- 
mony. This type of barrier to trade and commerce defies the funda- 
mental goals of a trade agreement, and the EU currently has a 60 
percent tariff on dairy products, including cheese and milk pow- 
ders. 

What are you doing to ensure the dairy market’s access into the 
EU? 

Mr. SCUSE. Let me just start out by saying that the dairy indus- 
try is not the only industry that is concerned with the geographical 
indicators. I know that when the agreements were signed with the 
Central American countries, they agreed to over 400 geographical 
indicators which, again, puts us at a major disadvantage. 

We take this very seriously. Our negotiators take this issue very, 
very seriously. So I know that your comments have been received 
by our negotiators at USTR and USD A, and again, they are going 
to be taken very seriously. It is a concern especially with some of 
the geographical indicators that they are wanting to apply. 

So, again, we take it seriously, and we will consider all of the in- 
formation and the letters that we receive. 

CROP INSURANCE FOR SPECIALTY CROPS 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you. 

Specialty crop insurance, under the 2010 standard reinsurance 
agreement, the USDA negotiated with the insurance companies 
without agent input. Commissions to crop insurance agents from 
insurance companies were capped. This cost specialty crop insur- 
ance agents in California $15 to $20 million a year, and the spe- 
cialty crop insurance agents nationwide more than $54 million a 
year, and will continue to cause these losses every year until the 
SRA can be changed in 2015. 

When do you expect to renegotiate the new SRA? 

Mr. Willis. The farm bill allows the SRA to be renegotiated once 
every five years. The soonest it could be renegotiated is 2016, and 
to do that we would have started this year. 

The Secretary has asked us to focus our resources on getting the 
farm bill implemented correctly and timely. So towards the end of 
this year, early next year, we will reengage on that discussion. 

Mr. Valadao. All right. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

CROP INSURANCE FOR ORGANIC COMMODITIES 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you very much. Thank you all for being 
here today. 

I am going to follow up on crop insurance in a slightly different 
light. 
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So first I want to thank you for attempting to act quickly to im- 
plement the farm bill’s expansion of crop insurance program to di- 
versified farms, as well as eliminating the crop insurance sur- 
charge for organic products. As demand for local and organic food 
grows, some farms will stay small, continuing to focus on direct-to- 
consumer and direct marketing, but others are definitely going to 
want to scale up. 

And in order to sell to institutions like hospitals and schools and 
become a reliable source for grocery stores, the ability of farmers, 
big and small, to access to crop insurance is going to be a very im- 
portant tool in their toolkit. Also, because of the incidence of dif- 
ficult weather that we have been experiencing, it is just becoming 
more and more important for people to have access to crop insur- 
ance. 

So, Administrator Willis, thank you for your work on this. I un- 
derstand that you grew up on your family’s berry farm in Utah. 
Are you confident that the crop insurance will be able to work for 
non-commodity farms like yours? 

And I have two or three other questions. I will just throw them 
all out there and you can answer them all. 

Will the crop insurance industry be able to shake the image of 
being only for the commodity crops and find a way to appeal to the 
smaller farmer and be accessible? 

Can you talk a little bit about how RMA is working to ensure 
that the expansion of crop insurance is a success, and that the 
USDA field offices are equipped to help less traditional farmers 
who are interested in buying crop insurance for the first time? 

We would love to see this all be successful. 

Mr. Willis. Thank you. I agree. 

You know, the Secretary spoke a while back, and he said that 
crop insurance is the linchpin to the safety net, especially with the 
changes in this farm bill, and I agree with that. If you look at crop 
insurance, it is a great model that balances. Farmers need to pro- 
tect their investment and taxpayers need. 

The one thing though is if a farmer does not have a policy or 
they do not have a policy that works for them, it is not the linchpin 
of their safety net. So we have worked hard trying to expand. We 
have made a lot of progress. We have more to go. 

Specifically speaking of organic farmers, I think that is a good 
illustration of what can we do and what can be done when both 
sides work together. Their main issues with the program were the 
surcharge and the prices. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Right. 

Mr. Willis. The surcharge was eliminated this year. The prices 
were offering many more options for them, new crops as well as an 
option for those that have contracts. 

As far as getting the word out, that is obviously the next step. 
If they do not know about it, it does not do any good. We worked 
on the organics specifically. We issued a blog posting. We have 
done press releases. We have worked with our friends at USDA 
who operate the National Organics Program to get the word out to 
their stakeholders. We have worked with our friends at the Ag. 
Marketing Service at USDA as well. We are working with our com- 
panies to educate them. 
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We also have risk management education funds that allow us to 
spread and educate people who may not he as knowledgeable about 
crop insurance as other farmers are. But I certainly appreciate 
your point. 

As we look forward, we are trying to offer policies that work for 
everybody. Whole farm is another area the farm bill provided some 
guidance that we needed to improve our whole farm options for di- 
versified producers. We actually did not wait for the farm bill to 
pass. We had the legal authority to do that. 

We had the stakeholders meet in Kansas City, people who were 
particularly interested in a whole farm policy. We listened to them, 
and then with the constraints that we had and the concerns that 
they had, we tried to balance those. And ideally, we will have a 
new policy that will come before the board here in the next month 
or two, and we are moving in that direction. 

We have seen a lot of improvement, but we do recognize that 
crop insurance only works if you have a policy that you can pur- 
chase and you know about it. 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INCENTIVES PROGRAM 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Well, thank you for your answer, and I will 
certainly be interested to see what the whole farm diversified pol- 
icy looks like. 

Now I want to talk a little bit about EQIP. So that is probably 
Chief Weller. Thank you. 

In my State, under the leadership of State Conservationist Juan 
Hernandez, the Natural Resources Conservation Service, NRCS, in 
Maine has made good progress improving the health and sustain- 
ability of our working lands. 

One of the particularly popular programs in Maine, and I am 
sure in other places, is the Environmental Quality Incentives Pro- 
gram, known as EQIP. You know all of these things. It is a vol- 
untary program that provides assistance to farmers and ranchers 
and certainly has a huge impact on our State. 

In Maine, over 12 percent of the EQIP contracts go to the organic 
initiative, which helps farmers, both organic and those who are 
working towards organic certification, address some of the resource 
concerns that are specific to organic growers. It assures the oppor- 
tunities for farms to grow and remain sustainable. 

While the recently passed farm bill increased the payment limits 
for most producers using EQIP to $450,000, at the same time it cut 
the payment limit for organic producers to just $80,000. I find this 
very discouraging. I am concerned about the message it sends to 
organic farmers and ranchers, and I want to make sure that the 
USDA is open for business to all producers. 

So can you discuss how NRCS is implementing the EQIP organic 
incentive and touch upon whether organic producers will see a 
drop-off in service due to these payment limitations? 

Mr. Weller. So let me just begin with the basic proposition that 
at NRCS we are production neutral. So whether you are conven- 
tional agriculture or you are organic agriculture, we are there to 
serve you. 

Stepping back prior to this farm bill, stepping back several years, 
while we did provide service to organic producers nationwide, I 
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think we could have done a better job of it, and that is why we 
have taken a number of steps to actually increase internally our 
skill set so that it does not matter whether you are in Maine or 
California or Nebraska, that we have folks in the field on the 
ground that are experts at organic production. 

So we have revamped all of our conservation practice standards 
to incorporate good organic practices as part of our conservation de- 
livery system. So if you are with pest management, nutrient man- 
agement, your tillage practices, your buffers are in your fields, we 
have updated our practice standards to help organic production. 

We have provided training to over 7,000 employees nationally on 
organic conservation and organic production. We have invested in 
innovation grants with organic systems to help identify organic 
production systems and how to incorporate effective conservation in 
organic production. 

The result from that investment over the last five years, we have 
provided through EQIP $106 million just to the organic initiative 
you are talking about for organic producers nationwide. We can 
still do better. 

So to your point on the farm bill, if the producer comes in 
through the specific organic initiative, which is a statutory require- 
ment, you are correct. It does have some statutory limitations, but 
a producer does not have to only come in through that authority. 
They can come in and apply for general EQIP assistance, and then 
there is no limitation. 

Again, it is production neutral. So whether you are a cranberry 
grower or you are a beef and cattle operation, EQIP is there to help 
you with your conventional production or organic production. If you 
come through the general EQIP program, you are not held to any 
limitation other than that $450,000 contract limit. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Well, I am out of time, but thank you for 
your answer. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

CROP INSURANCE EOR PARTIALLY IRRIGATED CROPS 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for your 
testimony today. 

A couple of brief questions for you. I know there has been some 
discussion about the ESA offices. I know that has been discussed, 
and I might concur with my colleagues’ comments. 

Let me ask you a little bit about crop insurance. I know that was 
just raised. I brought this issue up with Secretary Vilsack when he 
was before our committee a few weeks ago about the possibility of 
having a partially irrigated crop insurance program. We have indi- 
viduals who either are irrigated or who are not irrigated, but be- 
cause of maybe drought conditions or water management issues, in 
certain communities they moved to sort of a partially irrigated po- 
sition, which there is not really a crop insurance tool that fits that, 
is my understanding, today, and so they are either irrigated or not. 

I think the USD A is working on that project. Where are we on 
that? And is that a tool that farmers would be able to use across 
the country sometime in the near future? 

Mr. Willis. Thanks for the question. 
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I actually about a year ago had the opportunity to go visit with 
farmers out in Kansas; talked to the governor as well; and I under- 
stand how important of an issue this is. About that time we asked 
a third party to look at different options of how we could poten- 
tially cover it because, as you pointed out, it is kind of a middle 
ground. 

These producers used to have adequate water to fully irrigate a 
crop. Unfortunately, a lot of them do not now, and unfortunately, 
the situation is probably going to get worse over time. 

That study came back, and they presented some problems. We 
actually read that. We asked them to go back with some ideas we 
presented them and to come up with their own ideas, trying to find 
a solution. 

I wish I could tell you that it was simple, and I wish I could tell 
you that we had a solution today because I wish we did, but we 
do not. We are going to keep working with people because we do 
understand these farmers are facing a very unique situation, and 
they are going to do the best they can under the circumstances. 

So it is a high priority, but it is not as simple as I wish it was. 

Mr. Yoder. Are there things that we can do legislatively that 
would provide a format so that would be possible? 

I mean, what is holding us back from being able to create that 
option for farmer? 

Mr. Willis. I do not believe we need a legislative fix. If we do, 
I will reach out and let you know that. I think the hard part is all 
of these producers are in a little bit different situation. Some of 
them have a lot less water; some of them have more. 

In trying to balance the needs of the farmers who need to grow 
a crop with the taxpayer, you can imagine that when you are not 
watering quite enough, there is a big gap on how much you water 
and just trying to make sure that program integrity is at the top 
of the priority list as well. 

But if we need any authority, I will let you know. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETS ABROAD 

Mr. Yoder. That is something we will have to continue to work 
on. 

Switching gears for a little bit, it is certainly a big issue for Kan- 
sas and farmers all across the country is our ability to export grain 
and meat across the world. It helps put Americans to work. It 
helps feed the world, and we have got a lot of food aid programs 
as well. 

In our efforts to promote trade and promote these exports, how 
do we open up more foreign markets? Where are the opportunities 
for Kansas farmers to be able to sell more of their products over- 
seas? 

And in that role we have had some challenges with the rule of 
law being followed in certain countries where maybe products are 
being sold or they do not get paid for. How do we ensure that when 
we go into these new markets that treaties are being followed, that 
the rule of law is being followed so that we can protect American 
producers? 

Mr. Scuse. To your first point, as far as getting products into for- 
eign markets, we have just experienced the four biggest years in 
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agriculture trade in the history of the United States. We just had 
a record breaking year last year of about $141 billion in agricul- 
tural exports. We are on track this year to break that record. We 
are looking at somewhere between $142 and $143 billion in agricul- 
tural trade this year. 

What we do is some of the programs that we have like our Mar- 
ket Access Program and our Foreign Market Development Pro- 
gram, we work with our cooperators, our commodity groups to go 
provide them and cost-share money to go in and open up and de- 
velop some of these new markets and get market access for their 
products. 

Hugely successful programs; for every dollar that we spend in 
these programs, there is a $35 return on investment. That is huge. 

We also do trade missions. I will be leading a trade mission to 
China on May 3rd. We will be taking 27 companies along with us 
on this trade mission. 

My Deputy, Darci Vetter, did a trade mission to Africa last fall. 
Before that I did one to Turkey in the summer. These trade mis- 
sions help us open up and develop new markets. 

We have staff. I have 96 offices around the world that work in 
167 different countries to break down the barriers that you just 
mentioned, to help us get product in there, product that is stopped 
at the port, get it moving, if there is an issue with payment, to help 
get our products paid for at the end of the day. 

So we have a great staff and they do a fantastic job of breaking 
down barriers and helping us get product in the market. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Fortenberry. 

EOREIGN MARKETS INEORMATION 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, gentlemen. Sorry I did not have the benefit of 
your earlier testimony, but I would like to launch into a couple of 
points. 

First of all, Mr. Karsting, congratulations on your new job. 
Where are you from in Nebraska? 

Mr. Karsting. Blue Hill, Nebraska. 

Mr. Fortenberry. There you go. Well, you are clearly well-pre- 
pared for your position. 

Mr. Karsting. Thank you. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Let me turn quickly to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. And obviously, you have made a strong case for the 
investment there, and particularly the balance of trade benefits 
that we are accruing from our strong exports in this area. 

I assume you have had a shift of mission over time, given the 
advancement in globalization and communications that the old 
model of statistical research and collections is — has that evolved 
over time so that the priorities of the function of your agency are 
somewhat different in terms of negotiating market access? 

In other words, it seems to me that global communications and 
statistical research through the private sector are very significant 
components of large agricultural commodity players. And is that 
still a focus of your agency? Is it necessary any longer? 
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Mr. Karsting. It is still a focus of our agency. And you are right, 
there has been enormous advancement in global satellite commu- 
nication and our ability to do remote sensing. But we also need to 
realize that there are some countries in the world that do not do 
as good a job as we do in terms of their information integrity. 

And so it is still important for us to have people out in the field 
who gather information, who write commodity reports, who do esti- 
mates, who do those sorts of things. And all these people are multi- 
talented, you know; they do not just do one thing. They are also 
there to work through our sanitary and phytosanitary issues that 
arise in other countries. And so they are covering the waterfront 
in many places. So the tasks have changed, but the importance of 
those tasks is still the same. 

Mr. Fortenberry. So you do not have a statistical specialist; you 
have generalists who are working on a host of important agricul- 
tural concerns? 

Mr. Karsting. Well, we have got people who specialize in certain 
commodity or regional sectors. But in the field, a lot of our foreign 
service officers are very multi-talented. They can cover the water- 
front, from analytics to diplomacy to foreign regulatory issues. So 
they have to be cross-trained in a lot of different areas. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRADE AND INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. Fortenberry. In regards to diplomacy, we are in the advent 
of consideration of a new transatlantic trade agreement. This is 
very interesting to many European countries. The concept really 
has not taken hold yet, particularly in this body. 

One of the thorniest points of any sort of agreement that could 
potentially be reached is obviously in the field of agriculture. One 
of the potential benefits of strengthening the transatlantic alliance 
is not only to set up rules of commerce and engagement that are 
regularized, standardized, that should promote efficiencies between 
our countries, but also it sets up some potential outcomes that I 
think are very significant for the world at large, where you have 
governing structures that are similar. 

You have cultural affinities that are consistent with the buildout 
of civil society that protect labor standards, environmental stand- 
ards, as a part of normal governing structures. These are the prob- 
lems we encounter when trying to work out trade agreements to 
ensure that they are both smart as well as free and fair. 

When you have other countries who are not applying the same 
set of standards, whether that be in areas of human rights, human 
dignity, which translates into labor standards and, again, the indi- 
rect subsidies that come from governments that are not market- 
based economies, all create an unlevel playing field. With the Euro- 
peans, you do not have this dynamic as much. 

So the point being is, there is huge potential here that goes be- 
yond just, again, the efficiency gains from trade into establishing 
a norm, a set of norms, for the development of civil society that 
could be very attractive to a number of other places in the world. 

The complicating factor, though — one of the complicating fac- 
tors — is agriculture. We have differing systems of agriculture, and 
strong desires on both sides of the Atlantic to protect the nature 
of those systems. 
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How do you foresee working through those dilemmas and dynam- 
ics? 

Mr. SCUSE. Collectively, the E.U. is our fifth largest trading part- 
ner. But the trade between the United States and the E.U. has 
been stagnant now for many, many years. As you pointed out, 
there are differences between their programs and ours. There are 
differences in SPS issues. We have tariff issues with the E.U. coun- 
tries. There is also, as pointed out earlier, the demand that the 
E.U. is wanting the geographical indicators recognized. 

So these are all very important issues that, as the negotiations 
proceed between the United States and the E.U. on the TTIP nego- 
tiations that we are going to have to find a way to address those 
issues. And it is not going to be easy. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes. The deeper point being is you hope that 
the complexities of agricultural policies in both areas do not erode 
the potential for the development of a pathway for stronger trade 
alliances. Because the benefits of this extend beyond just market 
benefits. They extend to the whole concept of governance as a 21st 
century pathway for many countries throughout the world. 

And then suddenly you are in harmony as a trading block of one 
billion people, and you have a platform for the furtherance of secu- 
rity arrangements as well as other development ideals that I think 
is, again, very significant as we project out into the 21st century. 

One of the thorniest areas, though, I think, is going to be the ag- 
ricultural sector. Am I reading that right? 

Mr. ScusE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fortenberry. So not only are your — ^you talked about your 
foreign service field personnel being skilled in a whole host of wa- 
terfront issues, but the diplomatic one is really a key, I think, in 
working through the dynamic difficulties that are here. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Fortenberry, Mr. Farr wants you to yield a 
second. He has got a question for you. 

GEOGRAPHIC INDICATOR 

Mr. Farr. I just wanted you to describe what a geographical in- 
dicator is. 

Mr. ScusE. An example would be Parmesan cheese. It comes 
from a specific area. So what they would say is, you cannot use the 
name Parmesan cheese on any other product that is produced any- 
place else. It can only be used in that area where that product is 
produced. 

Mr. Farr. Like the wine appellations? 

Mr. ScusE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Mr. Chairman, is our clock still malfunc- 
tioning, or am I really out of time? 

Mr. Aderholt. You are really out of time. [Laughter.] 

modernize and innovate the delivery of agricultural 
systems (MIDAS) 

Mr. Aderholt. I want to go back. As you know, I think probably 
the biggest issue that has come out of the hearing today is the con- 
cern about the office closures and the county office staff reductions. 
Let me just touch back on that one more time before I go on. 
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The savings associated with the closure of the offices and elimi- 
nation of the personnel is fully dependent upon the success of the 
MIDAS computer systems that are in the field. USDA has spent 
approximately $375 million, maybe more, on the system. USDA’s 
chief information officer gave this project a 1 out of 5, with 1 being 
the worst, 5 being the best. 

FSA does not have a plan to retire legacy web form of applica- 
tions and to stop the dual support model above legacy web farm 
and MIDAS. How do you achieve these savings if your plan is 
based upon an IT system that is overdue and over budget? 

Mr. ScusE. Well, MIDAS has been, up to this point in time, we 
believe, a success. If you look at the reasons for MIDAS, we were 
using a system that was developed back in the mid-1980s that had 
far, far outlived its anticipated life cycle. 

So there was a need to put our information on a platform that 
we were going to have faith and confidence in going forward that 
was going to be stable. So we have accomplished that first part of 
MIDAS. We now have our information. All of our records are on 
that platform, a stable platform that we now can build on going 
forward into the future. 

Right now we are in the process of re-baselining for the next part 
of MIDAS, which will allow us to do the acreage reporting and in- 
ventory reporting for our producers. And once that is completed, 
what that is going to allow us to do is having everything, for the 
very first time — as I pointed out earlier, we needed to modernize. 
This will be first time that we have all of the information on a sin- 
gle system. 

If you walked into a county office in the past, you would go to 
do a crop report, our staff would have to go back between two dif- 
ferent systems. That is how difficult the process actually was, and 
it was very time-consuming. So once we get the second part of 
MIDAS completed, it will have everything on the same platform. 

And we will then be able to build upon that platform, moving 
things from the web farm eventually into a MIDAS platform. As it 
exists today, because of the farm bill and the need to implement 
the farm bill, we are looking at ways that we can implement it, and 
implement it in a timely fashion. Most of those programs will be 
implemented into the web farm. But at some point in time, once 
we are finished, we can migrate those into the MIDAS platform. 

Mr. Aderholt. When will acreage reporting be available? 

Mr. ScuSE. We are working on the re-baseline, again, right now, 
and we hope to have that available next year. 

ESA STAFFING 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me turn to the timing of staff reduction. The 
farm bill includes some new, complex programs that must be im- 
plemented by FSA at the time your budget proposes saving $61.6 
million in elimination by 815 nonfederal staff. The 815 nonfederal 
staff, how did you arrive at this number and the amount of savings 
that you would accumulate? 

Mr. ScusE. Looking at what our needs were going to be going 
forward and what our budget was going to be, we looked at our 
staffing levels and where those reductions were going to need to be, 
and at what level we were going to need those reductions. 
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If you go back and you look at our budgets the last few years and 
if you look at the reductions that we have had, we are continually 
looking for ways to do savings, not necessarily with staff, but we 
are looking at ways within the Farm Service Agency as well as the 
rest of USDA, to look at how we can save money. 

The Secretary’s blueprint for success, if you look at what the 
blueprint has saved over the last few years, we are continuing to 
build on that to look for savings. And quite frankly, we will con- 
tinue to be responsible with taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Aderholt. But as far as the 815 nonfederal staff, specifically 
how did you come to that 815? 

Mr. ScusE. We were looking again at a budget and where we 
were going to have to make reductions. 

Mr. Aderholt. When you reduce staff, does that go through lay- 
offs? Voluntary buyouts? How do you 

Mr. Souse. Well, if you look at how we reduced staff in the past, 
there are Voluntary Early Retirement Authority (VERA). You do it 
through natural Voluntary Separation Incentive Payments (USIPS) 
attrition. There is a whole host of tools that you can use to eventu- 
ally get down to the number that you need to get to. There is a 
certain amount of attrition that we go through each and every 
year. 

Mr. Aderholt. With what is going on right now with all the 
changes, is it the right time to eliminate these folks in the county 
offices? 

Mr. Souse. Well, again, we are looking at 2015’s budget. So we 
are looking at a lot of these programs being done this fall, this 
year, this calendar year, as well as into next spring. So we are not 
looking at an immediate reduction of over 800 people. Again, we 
are going to have that staff available to us as we implement ARC, 
PLC, dairy, and some of the other programs. 

Mr. Bishop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Aderholt. I will. 

Mr. Bishop. You mentioned some nonfederal positions that will 
be eliminated. I have had some concern expressed by some of the 
people in the peanut harvesting sector, I think a contract to grade 
peanuts once they come out of the field. They are not technically 
federal employees; I think they are contract employees. Are they in 
the category of folks that you are looking at? 

Mr. ScusE. No, sir, because again, they are contract employees 
and they are contracted to provide us with a specific service that 
we need. 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. So I can tell them that they do not have to 
be as anxious as they have been? 

Mr. Souse. Correct. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Mr. Farr. 

CALIFORNIA NUT PRODUCTION 

Mr. Farr. Since California is the biggest producer of nuts and 
fruits, do you think that we would be a geographical indicator if 
they call us the land of fruits and nuts? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ScuSE. Congressman, I am not going to touch that one. I 
hope you understand why. 

Mr. Farr. We are proud of that. 
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Mr. ScusE. You should be. In fact, the fastest-growing sector in 
our agricultural trade is tree nuts. And when I visited California 
just last month, the amount of new pecans — or not pecans, but al- 
monds and walnut plantings was pretty impressive. But it is the 
fastest-growing sector. 

Mr. Farr. Well, Blue Diamond is sitting right behind you. 

Mr. ScusE. Okay. Well, good. 

Mr. Karsting. Can I just say I had occasion to be in the nut 
market in Delhi a couple weeks ago, and there is a huge California 
walnuts sign up. I think walnuts are relatively new there. And 
walking in, there was a big push cart full of California pistachios. 
So you are everywhere. 

CROP INSURANCE FOR SPECIALTY CROPS 

Mr. Farr. We are the only State that produces those, so it is 
good they have the California label on there. 

I want to go back to — Mr. Valadao was asking a question on spe- 
cialty crop insurance. He indicated that you can renegotiate in 
2016. And I think the question, though, is that because — my famili- 
arity with this is you are getting into specialty crops, which never 
had all the actuarials. 

And it is not like wheat and corn, where you have the standard 
crop every year; you know what the yields are; you know what all 
the indicators are. Our growers do not even know what they are 
going to plant. They will grow three crops a year, and every one 
of them will be different, and next year it will be another three, 
on the same acre of land. 

So it is really difficult to get that sort of actuarial information. 
And the people that seem to know that really well are the crop in- 
surance agents. Your statement was that the policy has to work 
and be affordable, and that the farmer has to know about it. 

It is not going to be the federal agents on the ground that are 
going to sell those two things; it is going to be the crop insurance 
agents. And I just want to know if you are going to allow them, 
in your next renegotiation, to help you participate in those deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Willis. Certainly. I agree 100 percent. 

CROP INSURANCE COMMISSION 

Mr. Farr. As you told Mr. Valadao, they were left out of this last 
standard reinsurance agreement. You did not have any agent 
input. 

Mr. Willis. Your point is valid, especially as we expand to cover 
crops that historically have not been covered before, which involves 
producers who need to learn about the program. The agents are the 
link. They are the ones that teach the producers. The producers 
rely upon them. 

In the last SRA — the SRA is a contract between the companies, 
the Approved Insurance Providers — AIPs that deliver the program, 
and the Risk Management Agency. As we look forward to the next 
one, and if the decision is made to renegotiate in the next few 
years, it will still be a contract between the AIPs, the companies, 
and us. But I am open to 
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Mr. Farr. And I understood you limited the commissions. Is that 
standard in ag insurance? 

Mr. Willis. In the last SRA — I think it was 2011, 2012 — they did 
put a cap on there, trying to balance the needs of taxpayers and 
program costs. Obviously we feel the program — the agents have 
done a very good job building up the program. 

Mr. Farr. Is that standard in all ag crop insurance which the de- 
partment works in, to put a cap? 

Mr. Willis. Well, the SRA governs all crop insurance. It governs 
all the relationship between the companies and how much is pro- 
vided to the companies in administrative and operating expenses. 
That is where the 

Mr. Farr. So is that a standardized cap, or what is it? Because 
there was a push-back. 

Mr. ScusE. There was, and it was unfortunate. But there was 
justification for doing it. In certain areas of the United States, 
there was a huge disparity between what the agents were getting 
paid. And it was not uncommon for agents to shop around to the 
different companies to get a higher percentage. 

And so it was creating issues within the industry. So that is why 
the commission cap was put on, to eliminate the agents going from 
one company to another company, and that huge disparity between 
the different regions of the United States. 

Mr. Farr. And that was not just for specialty crop insurance? 
That is all 

Mr. ScuSE. No, sir. It was for 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. Ag insurance? 

Mr. ScusE. Yes, sir. 

FOREIGN AID LOCAL AND REGIONAL PROCUREMENT (LRP) 

Mr. Farr. I have a question for Mr. Karsting as well. The farm 
bill passed in January. It was difficult to change the budget re- 
quest at a late date. But I am really disappointed that the Admin- 
istration did not request any funding for the local and regional pro- 
curement, or the LRP. I think the farm bill authorized it at $80 
million in the farm bill. 

I think that that LRP concept will provide significant savings. A 
GAO report found that food purchased locally was 25 percent 
cheaper than U.S. food-in-kind aid, and 34 percent cheaper in sub- 
Sahara Africa. And that was an administration ask. It was one of 
their priorities. Why was not any request made for this new local 
and regional procurement account? 

Mr. Karsting. Let me just first acknowledge with appreciation 
the fact that there were food aid changes in the farm bill. I think 
everybody deserves some credit for working through that. 

Our budget process was pretty well along the way before the 
farm bill was passed, and so we were not able to incorporate that 
into the budget. I would say that we are doing a lot of listening 
sessions on farm bill implementation. We have had one on the LRP 
provisions in the farm bill, and we will be working on regs on that. 
We have to publish a regulation to make that happen first. 

And in some sense, we are a little bit ahead of the curve in wrap- 
ping our process around that because we have had a pilot program 
that has come from the Appropriations Committee. So I will say 
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that we will work on that, and the timing just was not good this 
year between the farm bill and the budget. But it is something that 
we take seriously, and we are grateful to have that authority in the 
farm bill. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. My time is up. I would like to have an- 
other round with this. A lot of us were in Ethiopia last summer 
and really got briefed on how that whole region is working. And I 
have got a lot of questions to ask. 

Mr. Karsting. I would welcome a chance to visit. 

Mr. Yoder [presiding]. Mr. Nunnelee. 

IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Farm Bill that we just passed included reforms and changes 
to the crop insurance program, and I think the majority of the Con- 
gress recognized, and the President recognizes, that it is important 
for the farmers to have some kind of a backstop so that they will 
have the assurances that if disaster hits, if significant problems 
hit, that they can repay their loans. It is part of the system of get- 
ting the crops in the ground and then ultimately getting them on 
the table of the American people. 

I know that USDA has got a goal to reduce some of the improper 
payments, because any time there is some kind of backstop like 
that, there are going to be people who are going to be attracted to 
them. 

I see you have a four percent target to reduce your improper pay- 
ments in the next fiscal year. But I see recent news reports of 
groups like the three-year savings program with ties to the Nation 
of Islam; Louis Farrakhan gets $160,000 in federal subsidies. The 
Audubon Society gets a million dollars in federal subsidies. 

These do not seem to me to have strong ties to agriculture in 
need of that backstop. So are these the kind of folks that you are 
trying to work and eliminate in these improper payments? 

Mr. ScusE. We are looking across the whole spectrum. It is not 
just any one group or any one particular individual, and it is 
whether it is RMA or FSA. We want to make sure that those that 
are due the payments receive those, and those that should not be 
receiving them do not. 

And that is why RMA has hired a contractor to start looking at 
ways that we can get that error rate down to the 4 percent that 
is being projected; right now, it is just a little over 5 percent. I 
think it is about 5.3 percent. And we will continue to look at data 
mining through RMA. The Farm Service Agency goes out in the 
field and does compliance checks for our programs as well as 
RMA’s programs. 

So we are going to continue to look at ways that we can decrease 
that error rate to the very best ways that we possibly can. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Let me hear from RMA. What is in the 
taxpayers of the 1st Congressional District of Mississippi’s interest 
in making payments to this three-year savings program tied to the 
Nation of Islam, to the Audubon Society? Why should my taxpayers 
support that? 
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Mr. Willis. Without looking at what you have in front of you, 
I believe those are actually not crop insurance payments because 
the crop insurance premium is not published on the website, sir. 

Mr. Nunnelee. So do you know what they were? 

Mr. SCUSE. Would you supply us the information? And we will 
be more than glad to get a response to you. It is hard for us to an- 
swer a question unless we have the specifics. If you will get us the 
specifics, we will provide you with an answer. 

Mr. Nunnelee. We will follow up and do that. Thank you. 

Mr. ScuSE. Thank you. 

Mr. Yoder. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. I would be remiss if I did not 
ask Mr. Sense and Mr. Garcia to convey to the Secretary that we 
appreciate the fact that we are getting close to getting an FSA di- 
rector in Georgia. We have been without one for a while, and that 
has created quite a bit of angst with what is coming up now in the 
beginning of the planting season. So thank you for that, and let’s 
hope we can bring that to a close. 

Mr. Souse. We are working on it. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Let me ask, regarding the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, the Fruit and Vegetable Agricultural Technical 
Advisory Committee and the Agricultural Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee were established in 1974 as a formal way for the private 
sector to communicate with the U.S. Trade Representative and the 
Secretary of Agriculture about agricultural trade issues. 

The advisory committees are jointly managed by USDA and the 
Office of the Trade Representative. What is the status of the mem- 
bership on the Fruit and Vegetable Agricultural Technical Advisory 
Committee and the Agricultural Policy Advisory Committee? Are 
they functioning? Do they have representation from all of the ap- 
propriate groups that are struggling to really maintain our market 
share in the global marketplace? 

Mr. ScusE. We just had a meeting of the APAC/ATAC commit- 
tees last week with Ambassador Froman and Secretary Vilsack. As 
membership becomes vacant for specific commodities, we work to 
fill those as quickly as we possibly can. 

But we do have regular meetings with the Secretary and with 
the Ambassador for those groups where they get to hear from the 
Ambassador and from the Secretary, and then there is the feedback 
to the Ambassador and Secretary for the different concerns that 
the different groups have. 

So we are having meetings. We do take it very seriously. It is 
great membership. But again, they are functioning. 

Mr. Bishop. But how many commodities are represented, and 
how often does it change? Are there commodities that want to par- 
ticipate but they do not have a slot? 

Mr. ScuSE. It is a pretty big list. If you would like, why don’t 
we provide you with a list of those groups that are represented on 
the APAC/ATAC committees, okay? 

Mr. Bishop. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Souse. Yes. We will provide you with a list. 
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WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION ISSUES 

Mr. Bishop. Do you have anything that you can add to what is 
happening with the Trade Representative and our WTO problems 
and the various commodities — the Brazilian issue with cotton, and 
any others? Can you comment on those? 

Mr. Souse. Well, there is always going to be some issues with 
trade with various countries that we are dealing with. Right now, 
with the WTO case with Brazil, we continue to have meetings with 
representatives of the Brazilian government to find a resolution to 
this issue. 

There was just a meeting with the Brazilian government two 
weeks ago. In fact, my counterpart will be in Washington tomorrow 
afternoon that I will be having a meeting with. So we continue to 
work towards finding a resolution to that issue. 

Mr. Bishop. Were they pleased? Did the passage of the farm bill 
and the provisions of the farm bill help at all with the negotiations 
there? 

Mr. ScusE. That is part of what the discussions are centering 
on — the farm bill, the impacts, if in fact it did cover the intent of 
the case. But those are some of the discussions that we are having 
right now. 

Mr. Bishop. All right. Thank you very much. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Mr. Yoder. Mr. Secretary, the President’s budget would allow 25 
percent, which is the equivalent of $282 million, in the Food for 
Peace program to be turned into cash assistance. The proposal 
claims this would help two million people. This would be $282 mil- 
lion in cash assistance as opposed to $282 million of Kansas farm- 
ers or California farmers producing crops and sending them over, 
so it is less support or options for American producers to produce 
goods. 

Why did the budget propose this change? After Congress had liti- 
gated this issue in the farm debate and the 2014 farm bill on the 
emergency side, why did the budget not ask for a $282 million in- 
crease for existing cash assistance programs like the development 
assistance program at USAID rather than trying to make major 
policy changes through the annual funding bill? And how do you 
know this change would reach two million people? 

Mr. ScuSE. Well, I think that again, as pointed out earlier, if you 
look at when the budget was actually done and when the farm bill 
was passed and signed, there is a difference in the timing there. 
So the two do not necessarily pair up as well as what some would 
like it to. 

What we believe is that this will allow us to provide assistance 
much faster. It is going to allow — when you do local and regional 
procurement of these products, it helps to build an agricultural sec- 
tor, which is one of the things that we want to accomplish. And 
again, it is going to get us aid to many of these people a lot faster. 

If you look at how we traditionally provide food assistance, by 
the time it is purchased and it is moved and it is shipped and it 
gets in country, we are looking at a period of 10 to 13 weeks in 
most cases. When you look at some of the emergency situations. 
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they need food assistance much faster than that. And this is one 
way that we believe that we can get that food assistance there fast- 
er. 

As far as the number of people, there is the formula that you use 
based on the money that is made available as to how many people 
you believe that you can feed with a funding source. 

Mr. Yoder. Well, I guess I am just concerned that the proposal 
would diminish the reforms in the farm bill, first of all, and we 
have discussed that, such as the requirement that food be labeled 
as being furnished by the people of the United States of America, 
and assurances that the food is reaching those who need it. 

I am also concerned that turning the Title II program into a cash 
assistance program would cause it to lose support from farm and 
transportation groups. In fact, since the 2008 farm bill when the 
initial policy changes began to take effect, funding for the program 
has been reduced by 40 percent. So a couple followup questions. 

Are you concerned that converting one-quarter of the emergency 
food program into cash assistance will continue to lead to a trend 
of further decreases in funding? And how assured are you that we 
can track the dollars being spent in this program when we have 
fraud in other programs here in the United States that we are un- 
able to track where dollars are going, and now instead of sending 
food we are sending cash? How assured are we that we can keep 
track of these dollars? 

Mr. SCUSE. And I do not think that taking a portion of the money 
today for this local and regional food assistance — I do not think 
that that can cause a further erosion. Congress is the one that 
holds the purse strings to the program. 

As you pointed out, this program is very important to our agri- 
cultural producers throughout the United States because of the 
commodities that it provides. And when they go in country in a bag 
that has the flag and U.S. on it, it means a lot. It means a lot to 
our producers, and it means a lot to those that are receiving that 
type of assistance. So we understand the importance of continuing 
to provide a certain percentage of that in U.S. commodities. 

I think that we do a fairly good job of tracking today, and as the 
program evolves, we will have to do an even better job of tracking 
the funding to make sure that, ultimately, it does go to where it 
is intended to be sent. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you. 

Ms. Pingree. 

NRCS’ 2015 BUDGET PROPOSAL 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I want to ask a little bit about NRCS. So in your budget justifica- 
tion, because of the recent decentralization of GSA rental pay- 
ments, NRCS will have to spend $28.6 million to rent its buildings 
in fiscal year 2015. 

As I understand, it is the first time NRCS will have to pay rent 
out of the conservation operations budget, yet as I see your budget 
request for conservation operations, it is only $1.9 million more 
than last year’s level, which does not seem to come close to cov- 
ering the $28.6 million in additional rental payment spending. 
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I am concerned about this because this, as you know, includes 
funding for conservation technical assistance, which is absolutely 
essential to conservation program delivery. There are a lot of farm 
bill conservation programs that rely on the strength of conservation 
technical assistance for their continued success. 

So how do you intend to make up the additional funding for 
NRCS building rental payments, and how will you ensure that the 
money does not come out of conservation technical assistance? 

Mr. Weller. With that, you are correct. We are going to have 
to absorb the rental payments as part of our overall budget, and 
it will be taken off the top because we, at the end of the day, have 
to pay that rent into the facilities we are in. 

That means we are going to have to take a look across our oper- 
ating budget and really do an additional round of belt-tightening. 
So in the last several years, we have been pretty successful at that. 
It means we have a little ways further to go. 

So it means even more prioritizing — for example, IT investments. 
There are investments we would like to make into our own systems 
to help improve, ultimately, the delivery of our assistance out in 
the field that have been put on the back burner, so to speak, be- 
cause of the belt-tightening we have had to take that may impact, 
in terms of, again, our IT investments. 

It impacts the management, for example, of our vehicle fleet. So 
we may have to delay on refreshing the vehicle fleet, so we will 
have older vehicles out on the road, which is short term feasible 
but longer term may impact our operations. 

But ultimately, we will have to take a look at additional ways 
and strategies to leverage our resources. So this is one of the 
things — to a point, Mr. Farr, you made earlier, about how do we 
partner with local government? We do a lot of that now where we 
actually take that federal technical assistance dollar and we lever- 
age that with local governments, with State agencies, with NGOs 
and partners. And so we are going to have to be more creative with 
that under the budget proposal. 

At the end of the day, we want to maximize the number of boots 
on the ground we have in the field to provide that one-on-one tech- 
nical assistance and minimize the amount of overhead. And so the 
budget proposes that we will be able to do that without impacting 
harmfully our field deployment and the services we provide. 

ESA MICROLOANS 

Ms. PiNGREE. Well, it is good to hear you say that. I think that 
is critically important, and I know it will be complicated, but I hope 
you are able to do that without taking away from technical assist- 
ance. 

The only other thing I just wanted to mention was about FSA 
microloans. I think we have talked about them before in this Com- 
mittee in other capacities, but it is a great program that helps 
farmers expand operations, increase their value, build up their 
credit in a low-risk way. 

They are a fantastic tool for farmers in my State. In fiscal year 
2014, FSA in Maine loaned $160,000 for the microloan program. 
Now, I know that does not sound like a lot in other States, but in 
Maine, with only 1.3 million people, that has made a great impact. 
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I just cannot say enough good things about it and how it has 
been a great tool for our State, where there are a lot of new, young- 
er farmers, people without a lot of capital, or difficulties accessing 
capital, and a real interest in our State for opening up more of 
these markets. 

I understand you are in the process of shifting the cap on the 
microloans from $35,000 to $50,000, which I think is a great first 
step. And I just want to hear you talk about whether there are 
other ways to expand the types of projects, business models, rev- 
enue-building opportunities for farms to be able to access these 
loans? 

Can you speak a little bit to the response from the small- and 
medium-size family farms to this program, and is there any inter- 
est in growing this model at USDA? 

Mr. SCUSE. There certainly is. We continue to look for ways that 
we can help new, beginning farmers, socially disadvantaged, 
women, get into agriculture, our returning vets. If you look at the 
microloan program and its success this past year, we made about 
3,400 loans. And if you look at it, 50 percent of those loans were 
first-time borrowers. About 37 percent of those loans were women 
and socially disadvantaged. 

So it has been a tremendously successful program. And now, 
with expanding the cap to $50,000, we think that we will be able 
to continue a very successful program and continue its expansion. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Great. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Yoder. Mr. Fortenberry. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRADE AND INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. Fortenberry. Let me just follow up with Ms. Pingree’s com- 
ments as well to put an accent on this. When you do have the back- 
bone of American agriculture being production agriculture, and as 
essential and valuable as that is, there has been perhaps a tend- 
ency in the past to overlook the options for expanding the agricul- 
tural family. And having this more aggressive microloan program 
seems to leverage significant outcomes. 

Not only is it a jobs bill, a local economies bill, but it expands 
this agricultural family, where you have the average age of the pro- 
ducer being 57 to 58 years old in many places. So I want to mark 
the importance of this as well in terms of emerging trends in agri- 
culture that are meeting new market demands but also expanding 
this family. So it is very important. 

I do want to return to the earlier editorial comments I was mak- 
ing on the importance of the potential for a transatlantic agree- 
ment here. The idea of creating a trade zone which is one billion 
people is very, very powerful in committing to reducing market-dis- 
torting trade barriers that could again result in market efficiency 
and help people on both sides of the ocean. 

It not only has benefits there, but again it creates a platform, a 
series of outcomes, that speaks to a lot of places in the world that 
do not have advanced development and economies or even gov- 
erning structures in place, but who look to the United States, and 
to some degree Europe, for stability of governing structures and 
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regularization and standardization so that again, they can reach 
the fullness of their potential. 

So the bigger point being, I think we ought to again aggressively 
consider this. One of the thorny areas is agricultural policy. I 
would like you to discuss some of these non-tariff barriers that 
exist in Europe that would be very difficult for you to overcome. 
And if that is the case — because it is not clear to me that even 
within the European Union this is standardized across countries. 

So if that is the case, you do not want to let that component po- 
tentially interfere with what we could get, both in terms of agricul- 
tural trade but also in other areas of commerce. 

Mr. SCUSE. Well, I think that the largest non-tariff issue again, 
as was pointed out earlier, would be the geographical indicators 
and the impact that it would have on various sectors here in the 
United States. I think that is a very big one. 

If you look at, historically, the barriers — I will use soybeans as 
an example — there is currently a requirement for an oil-producing 
crop to be certified as being grown sustainably. We have been 
working — USTR and USD A have been working now for over three 
years to convince the E.U. that our producers are in fact producing 
a soybean using sustainable agricultural practices. 

We have provided them all of the information, but still we cannot 
get them to give us a blanket certification for sustainability. They 
wanted a certification at the grower level, and it has to follow that 
soybean from the producer level to the endpoint. 

And think about the challenge of that, where a farmer would 
load it in a truck with a paper, and go to the mill and the paper, 
and then would go to a barge and down the Mississippi onto a ship, 
then to an export point or an import point. And the paper would 
continue to have to follow every producer that had a bean on that 
ship to its final destination. 

And there are similar things that we are facing with the E.U. We 
have had an issue with the European Union on how we protect our 
meat using different products. And that has been an issue for us 
to attempt to work around. 

So there are a number of non-tariff issues that need to be ad- 
dressed, and those are just a couple examples. 

Mr. Fortenberry. The broader point is, while you continue im- 
portant efforts to address concerns on both sides to not let some of 
these things be a trigger point that collapses the entire set of nego- 
tiations — in other words, you try to take what you can get in the 
meanwhile while developing again processes that create standard- 
izations for again removal of trade-distorting issues in the market. 

Mr. Yoder. Mr. Farr. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Mr. Farr. [Begins speaking with microphone off] We were in 
Ethiopia, Ethiopia being on the Horn of Africa. It is the second 
largest country in population, about 96 million people. It is also one 
of our huge programs that we are sending food to, this expensive 
food that we produce in this country and send, as you just indi- 
cated, all the way to distribute in Africa. 

And I happened to see the “U.S. food grown in America” label on 
those sacks. They were being sold in the farmers market in 
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Lalibela. That was totally taxpayer-supported food to get there, 
then to he turned into just private use, to he sold at — who knows 
whether it was competing with local grains at all. 

Very picturesque, hut not very attractive in the sense of what we 
were trying to do in feeding this area of the world — I mean, the 
Sahel, which is the Horn of Africa countries, where half a million 
kids starved to death last year. So we are not doing a very good 
joh of really getting food to the most hungry people. 

I just wondered if you knew how much money we are spending, 
the USDA and all of our programs, say in Ethiopia. Do you have 
a figure for that? 

Mr. Karsting. I can speak to the Food for Progress program. We 
have a $19 million program under Food for Progress in Ethiopia, 
and I am sure there are other elements that work there, too. 

Mr. Farr. There are a lot of others because the total aid to Ethi- 
opia — get this. The total aid to Ethiopia is about $800 million. I 
mean, that is bigger — the Peace Corps total budget is $375 million. 
We could have three Peace Corps for the cost of just one country. 
And that is not all feeding; obviously, we have got some drone 
bases there, and Ethiopia is a great ally. 

But I think that where you are in a role is to be able to — and 
all the discussion today is, how do you break this culture of pov- 
erty? Why do all the poor countries and starving peoples always re- 
main that way? Because we do not empower them to have an agri- 
cultural economy. 

The country of Ethiopia is wall-to-wall agriculture. But it cannot 
produce enough to even feed its own population. 

Mr. Karsting. Mr. Farr, just as sort of an aside, I see your Peace 
Corps cufflinks on there. And I wanted to point out we have got — 
just in the last few months we’ve begun a program to make sure 
that all of the retired FAS people get a quick opportunity and a 
quick indoctrination into the Peace Corps so that if they want to 
become Peace Corps volunteers after they are done with their pub- 
lic service as FAS employees, they can do that. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Mr. Karsting. We work on a lot of things in terms of trying to 
develop markets. We have got Cochran and Borlaug programs, 
which are scientific exchange programs, to try to build the internal 
infrastructure so that people can have markets, so that we can cre- 
ate a commercial pathway in these countries. 

So I would welcome a chance to visit with you and your staff 
more. It is something we take very seriously. 

CAPACITY BUILDING 

Mr. Farr. Well, it is predicted that this year over half a million 
children are expected to die, and another 1.5 million are expected 
to suffer from severe, acute malnutrition in the Sahel area, in this 
region of the world. 

Sub-Sahara Africa — it just seems to me that if we were to try to 
have a model for all the good things that America can do and to 
try to build capacity — that is what it all is. You prevent war. You 
prevent everything. You prevent starvation if you teach people to 
fish. 
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And we have got to teach people to farm, and have a market for 
it. And I think the problem we have, and George Bush was the one 
that started this thing, is we would be better off trying to help 
them establish agricultural markets by giving them cash than just 
sending our food over there to be distributed to the NGOs and oth- 
ers. And they sell it in many cases. They admit that right out. 

I am very interested in lessons learned here, not just that we are 
sustaining what we have been doing for the last decade, which has 
made a big difference, but we ought to be making a much more sig- 
nificant difference by building capacity. And that is where I think 
the U.S. is — it is what we can do best, with Peace Corps-type pro- 
grams. But it is also lacking in a commitment. 

And I represent a lot of military in Monterey, and these are folks 
that are right out of Afghanistan and out of Iraq and everything. 
And it is interesting, because the officers have gotten together with 
the returned Peace Corps volunteers at the Monterey Institute of 
International Studies and essentially saying to them, how did you 
do it? How did you live in those villages in Afghanistan? 

They lived there, the Peace Corps, under the Taliban. And they 
were making differences. The difference is, the military is walking 
around with a lot of armament and obviously seem to have a dif- 
ferent mission. 

But the bottom line is stabilization. And food is such a huge part 
of stabilization. So I think we ought to be spending some money 
and putting money into things that work. And there must be some 
lessons that you’ve learned. And I’d like to have those positive les- 
sons shared with this Committee so we can stop this needless, trag- 
ic loss of life. 


USDA AND USAID COORDINATION 

Mr. Yoder. We have got a hearing this afternoon with the State 
and Foreign Operations Subcommittee, and USAID is coming be- 
fore the committee. And I noted that the GAO recently noted that 
USDA and the USAID do not have a written agreement outlining 
how the agencies collaborate to deliver the Food for Peace program. 
USDA and USAID’s existing memorandum of understanding was 
signed in 1991, 23 years ago. Since then. Congress has made many 
changes to the program. 

I guess my question would be, does the FAS have updated agree- 
ments with other food aid agencies? Is this standard? Do we need 
to update this agreement? Has the FAS adopted the GAO’s rec- 
ommendations in this area? And what other improvements can or 
should be made to improve coordination between FAS and USAID? 

Mr. Karsting. We coordinate with USAID on a very regular 
basis. Their focus is often on emergency food assistance; our work 
is sometimes more focused on development assistance. And so we 
try to work that out in a balanced kind of way. 

We are implementing GIG recommendations across the board. 
We take everything the GIG says to us pretty seriously. And so we 
will continuing implementing those recommendations. 

Mr. Yoder. Is that consistent with other aid organizations, that 
you would have 23 years? What is the standard there in terms of 
these memorandums? 
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Mr. Karsting. a lot of our other cooperative agreements are 
more contractual between us and non-government organizations. If 
we are doing something through a private NGO, it is government 
to a private NGO relationship. So those are more contractual. So 
I will dive into that a little deeper. 

TRADE PROMOTION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Yoder. Yes. It is a fresh topic we have not talked about 
today. But it seems like that could be refreshed. I assume maybe 
that is something that we could reestablish that memorandum just 
in terms of all the changes Congress has made over the years to 
ensure it reflects current policy. 

You mentioned the IG. In March 2013, the USDA IG rec- 
ommended that FAS should use net increases in market share for 
each country it works in instead of simply using dollar value in- 
creases in exports to measure the effectiveness of trade promotion 
programs. Has the FAS adopted this recommendation? And what 
results have you seen? 

Mr. Karsting. First of all, we look at trade. Trade can be meas- 
ured in a lot of different ways, whether it is value or volume. And 
so we look at all those sorts of things. In fact, just on April 4th, 
I think, we had a report on our February numbers, and bulk ship- 
ments were up quite a bit. And so we had some good news on bulk. 

I think in terms of how we view and how we measure, if you look 
strictly at bulk, that perhaps does not capture all of your value 
added. And so we try to look at as many indicators as we can. 

Mr. Yoder. Do you think market share is a more effective way 
to measure the effectiveness of a program versus just dollars? 

Mr. Karsting. I want to say this, and I do not want to sound 
glib. Market share is great unless a farmer is selling a whole bunch 
of stuff that is not worth very much. And so I think we have to 
keep track of both market share as well as value. 

Mr. ScusE. And look at not just value but volume of commodities 
as well. 

Mr. Yoder. Okay. Fair enough. 

Mr. Fortenberry. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Mr. Fortenberry. Right quick to the discussion of food aid, ex- 
plain the forward positioning of commodities in an attempt to find 
a balance here between using American products and yet respond- 
ing to emergency needs quickly. I understand we have developed 
a fairly rapid system in that regard. And where are those based out 
of? 

Mr. Karsting. I cannot give you a location. I know that when we 
have had some natural disasters around the world, we have high- 
energy biscuits that are prepositioned around the globe, and our 
programs will lend those to other folks. We get it all loaded up to 
make sure that those go to places that they are needed most. But 
I cannot tell you where things are stored. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Is that in answer to some of the dilemmas 
here that have been well-stated about trying to assure that U.S. 
commodities are getting to people who have emergency needs 
quickly and they are clearly labeled U.S. commodities, and yet at 
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the same time ensuring that the time delays that would normally 
be the case, particularly in emergency situations, are mitigated as 
much as possible? 

And then of course we have to wrestle with this deeper question 
of how much goes toward development and enhanced capacity with- 
in an individual country to prevent the kinds of emergencies in the 
first place. 

Mr. ScusE. Also, there is an issue with shelf life of the various 
products. And then if you preposition them, there is the cost that 
is associated with storage of those products as well. So between the 
time of — the expected life of it plus the storage, you do run into 
issues where prepositioning some products in other areas. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Fortenberry. I see. Let me turn right quick, Mr. Chairman, 
if I could, to the Conservation Reserve Program. We have got a cap 
of 24 million acres. I think that is down from a high of 39, if I re- 
call correctly. 

There is an interesting comment in your testimony, Mr. Sec- 
retary. “Given the reduced enrollment caps, we expect general 
signups to become more competitive in the future, which will likely 
increase the environmental benefits.” 

Mr. ScusE. Yes. The farm bill directed us to have a cap of 24 mil- 
lion acres. We are going to have to take a very hard look at what 
goes into CRP and the other programs. The environmental benefits, 
wildlife benefits, there is a whole host of things that we are going 
to have to really take a serious look at when we are re-enrolling 
acres in CRP. 

Mr. Fortenberry. So you are developing a scale of potential 
benefits that you will — in a more competitive environment? 

Mr. Souse. Right. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Instead of recruiting people to put in, you 
think there is going to be enough demand, but you are going to 
pick and choose? 

Mr. ScusE. Going forward, we believe that there will be enough 
demand that we are going to have the ability to have the most en- 
vironmentally sensitive lands in there, and those lands that will 
benefit wildlife habitat in key areas of the United States. 

Mr. Farr. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fortenberry. Sure. 

Mr. Farr. On that very question, do you do a comparison among 
States? Most of the stuff that I read that is in CRP — when I was 
a county supervisor, we would not allow the landowners to farm 
that land if it was riparian, if it was all those other things that you 
need that are protected in zoning laws and State laws. 

It seems to me in an awful lot of States, you are allowing farm- 
ers to farm in land that should not — and paying them not to farm 
in lands that ought to be zoned or protected for other reasons. 

Mr. ScuSE. You and I both come out of county government, and 
we both recognize that zoning laws from county to county and from 
State to State are quite different. So unfortunately, some areas 
where a producer may not be permitted to farm certain lands in 
other States may be permitted to farm those soils. 

Mr. Farr. Using a carrot and stick approach? 
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Mr. ScusE. Well, again, going forward, we want to make sure 
that the acres that are enrolled in our programs are going to be 
the lands that are the most environmentally sensitive and that 
have specific reasons for being enrolled in these programs for var- 
ious types of wildlife habitat. 

Mr. Fortenberry. What you would hope to achieve is a public 
benefit that is perhaps equal to or greater than the previous levels 
of land in reserve because of the expanded nature of how you are 
defining the benefit, based upon a more targeted approach here? 

Mr. Souse. Correct. 

Mr. Fortenberry. I think that is what you are commenting on. 

Mr. Souse. Yes. 

Mr. Fortenberry. So this list of criteria or factors is not devel- 
oped yet? 

Mr. Souse. No. That is something that we are working on. 

Mr. Fortenberry. I would be curious to see that once you have 
developed it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yoder. With that, our meeting is concluded. Gentlemen, 
thank you for your testimony today, and the meeting is adjourned. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FIELD AGENCIES HEARING 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
APRIL 8, 2014 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT ADERHOLT 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

Foreign National Separation Liability Trust Fund (FNSLTF) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the legislative authority for the FNSLTF. 

Response: FNSLTF was authorized in the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1992 and 1993 (P.L. 102-138). The relevant section is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

SEC. 151. FOREIGN NATIONAL EMPLOYEES SEPARATION PAY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT- There is established in the Treasury of the United States a 
fund to provide separation pay for foreign national employees of agencies of the United 
States Government, other than the Department of Defense. 

(b) FUNDING- There shall be deposited in such account- 

(1) all amounts previously obligated for accrued separation pay of foreign 
national employees of such agencies of the United States Government; and 

(2) amounts obligated for fiscal years after 1991 by such agencies for the 
current and future costs of separation pay of foreign national employees. 

(c) AVAILABILITY- Amounts shall be deposited in the fund annually and are 
authorized to be available until expended, 

(d) EXPENDITURES FROM THE FUND- Amounts deposited in the fund shall be 
available for expenditure to make separation payments to foreign national employees in 
countries in which such pay is legally authorized. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five-year funding history table. 

Response: The Foreign National Separation Liability Trust Fund (FNSLTF) account for 
FAS was established in FY 2013. The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

FY 2008 - $2,500,000 
FY2009-$ 0 
FY2010-$ 500,000“^ 

FY20I1 -$2,000,000“' 

FY 201 2 -$1,752,000“' 

FY 2013 -$8,219,000“' 

FY 2014 - $4,000,000 

"from unliquidated balances 
'’from unobligated appropriations 
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Mr, Aderholt: Funding for the FNSLTF comes from FAS S&E appropriations. Flow 
much does FAS plan to allocate in FY 2015 to this account? 

Response: At the end of FY 2014, the FNSLTF will be fully funded through FY 
2014. For FY 2015, FAS plans to transfer an estimated liability in the amount of $629,000 to the 
FNSLTF account. 

U.S. Agricultural Trade Policy 

Mr, Aderholt: Agricultural trade has been one of the few bright spots in the economy. 

U.S. agricultural exports have achieved record levels by exceeding $478 billion over four years 
and agricultural exports are on track to set a new record this year. Against the backdrop of a very 
poor economy in the past four years, the Agriculture community can take pride in the positive 
impact of U.S. agricultural exports. A number of trade experts believe that there is far greater 
potential for growth of U.S, exports simply because 95 percent of the World’s consumers live 
outside of the United States and the world markets will demand the high quality products 
produced by U.S. farmers, ranchers, and producers. This is the second year in a row when 
Congress has failed to see any new efforts, initiatives or plans by USDA to do more for U.S, 
agricultural exports. 

In a recent report, the Inspector General recommended that FAS should use net increases in 
market share for each country it works in instead of simply using dollar value increases in exports 
to measure the effectiveness of trade promotion programs. 

Has FAS adopted OIG’s recommendation? Please update the Subcommittee on efforts to 
implement these recommendations. 

Response: FAS agreed with OIG that there could be additional means to more clearly 
depict the whole picture of how FAS actions are affecting the global market for American 
agricultural goods, FAS also agreed with OIG that changes in U.S. market share are an outcome- 
based measure that could be useful. To implement the OIG recommendation FAS is preparing a 
new process of analyzing foreign market imports to identify trends that will link individual 
Country Strategic Statements to the FAS Strategic Plan, Knowing the data-driven results of 
where and how the U.S. is competitive will allow FAS to focus trade promotion programs where 
they can be most effective. 

Mr, Aderholt: Does FAS plan to include similar measures or geographically based 
initiatives (i.e, funding targeted to a specific region, country, etc.) in its FY 2016 budget request 
for increases, decreases, or base funding? 

Response: The President’s FY 2016 Budget is currently under development and we 
cannot provide further specific comments. 

Since FY 2006, FAS has performed a Global Review, which has been conducted in close dialogue 
with agricultural stakeholders to ensure expanded export opportunities for U.S, agriculture 
overseas. The Global Review is FAS’ annual process which helps inform the aligning country of 
coverage and overseas office staffing needs. 
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Web Based Supply Chain Management (WBSCM) 

Mr, Aderholt: GAO recently released a report documenting faults and mismanagement 
with the WBSCM system. Please update the Subcommittee on USDA and USAID’s efforts to 
adopt GAO’s recommendations. 

Response: In general, USDA agrees with GAO’s recommendations. As with most 
systems after full production release, WBSCM encountered some challenges, and in the past three 
years significant improvements were made. Many of the challenges reported have been corrected, 
such as: system performance, improved international goods received, and the addition of the 
stevedore role. Additional work instructions and job aids were developed to help users realize the 
full functionality of the system. In addition, a technical refresh was completed on August 5, 2014, 
and addressed systems access issues, legacy support constraints, and system sustainability. 

The efficient procurement of food aid commodities is a USDA priority, and FAS continues to 
work within USDA and with USAID to realize the system’s full use for all international food aid 
procurements. To facilitate a change in methodology, a review and re-engineering of the current 
business process (BPR) of the food aid programs is required. The BPR effort, planned to begin in 
Fiscal Year 2015, includes a review of WBSCM customer needs. A core objective of the BPR 
effort is the sustainability of USDA food aid programs through an effective and efficient business 
process relevant to both food aid recipients and suppliers. This will provide the ideal opportunity 
for all parties involved to collaborate in defining user requirements and determining a path 
forward. The effort will involve input from USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Farm Service Agency, and Foreign Agricultural Service, as well as USAID 
and external WBSCM users. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide any and all funding history by Fiscal Year and funding 
source that originated from FAS or related programs. Does FAS plan to provide or request any 
additional funding for WBSCM in FY 2014 or 2015? 

Response: FAS has not provided any funding for WBSCM and does not plan to provide 
or request any additional funding for WBSCM in FY 2014 or 201 5. 

International Cooperative Administrative Support Services (ICASS) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five year funding history for ICASS charges to FAS. 
Please include the percentage and difference in year over year changes. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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ICASS Funding History 

Fiscal 

Year 

Funding 

($000) 

Increase 

($000) 

% 

2011 

17,444 

0 


2012 

18,493 

1,049 

6.01% 

2013 

19,727 

1,234 

6.67% 

2014 

21,243 

1,516 

7.68% 

2015 

24,087 

2,844 

13.39% 

Total $100,994 

$6,643 



Mr. Aderholt; The FY 2015 Budget Request includes an increase for ICASS charges. 
This is one of many year-over-year increases requested. Please explain in detail what is causing 
the increases and what measures can be done to limit the increases and/or provide savings. 

Response: ICASS was established by the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations Act, 
1997 (Public Law 104-208). The ICASS system is the principal means by which the Department 
of State (DoS) provides and shares the cost of common administrative support to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service (FAS) and all other customer agencies at the more than 200 diplomatic and 
consular posts overseas. In FY 2015, FAS will face increased ICASS costs due to growth in 
ICASS direct hire positions, mandatory subscription to ICASS furniture, security, and appliance 
pool services, and increased wage expenses for ICASS local employed staff (LES), For the past 
two fiscal years, the ICASS platform growth has been limited due to hiring and wage freezes. 
Now that hiring restrictions and pay freezes have been lifted, FAS will face increased ICASS 
costs. Under ICASS regulations, participating agencies are required to pay their portion of theses 
“platform” costs. 


Section 632(a) and (b) Transfers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five-year funding history of amounts received from each 
Section 632(a) and 632(b) transfers. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Section 632 (a) 


Fiscal Year 

Funding 

2010 

$35,350,000 

2011 

104,106,310 

2012 

30,900,000 

2013 

20,675,000 

2014* 

.2,900,000 
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Section 632 (b) 


Fiscal Year 

Funding 

2010 

$123,818,902 

2011 

122,081,726 

2012 

105,940,664 

2013 

116,824,239 

2014* 

143,789,350 


'Section 632(a) & 632(b) FY 2014 estimates are as of August 25, 2014. 


Mr, Aderholt: Please describe the differences between a section 632(a) and section 632(b) 

transfer. 


Response: Section 632 (a) is a non-expenditure transfer or allocation of authority of 
USAID funds. Neither a transfer nor an allocation constitutes an obligation of funds by the 
requesting agency. The receiving agency records the obligation when it uses these funds. 

Section 632(b) is an expenditure transfer (reimbursable agreement) of USAID funds. These funds 
are obligated by tbe requesting agency and the receiving agency requests reimbursable for the 
support provided to the requesting agency. 

Substantial FTE Increases 

Mr. Aderholt: Per the Congressional Justifications in FY 2013, FAS had and EOY FTE 
total of 549. In FY 2014, that total is expected to be 904. While the agency has had conversations 
with the Subcommittee to explain this substantial increase and the Subcommittee is aware is it 
related to Section 632 transfers, please explain further for the record the justification for this 
increase. 

Response: On page 33-6 of the Foreign Agricultural Service’s Explanatory Notes under 
the 2013 Actual column and the Total Permanent Full-time Employment, End of Year, FAS 
reported the number of full-time permanent employees actually on-board as of the end of the year 
instead of the Total Positions Permanent Full-time Employment, End of Year normally funded by 
FAS. The low 2013 number reflects slowed hiring FAS began in 2012 and continued through 
2013 as a result of sequestration and the across the board reductions. In 2014 and 2015, FAS 
plans were to back fill many of tbe permanent positions that were left vacant during the reduced 
budget years. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 

Mr. Aderholt: For all FAS overseas offices, please provide a fable organized by region 
and country that provides the following information: the type of office, the number of American 
and foreign national staff located at the office, the annual cost to operate the office, and the 
number of years FAS has operated that office. 

Response: Below is a table of FAS overseas offices organized by region (Africa/Middle 
East, Western Hemisphere, South and Southeast Asia, Europe and North Asia). The information 
provided includes location, type of office, number of American and foreign national staff, the 
FY14 estimated annual cost to operate each office, and the number of years FAS has operated that 
office. Since FAS is following the Department of State practice of replacing Foreign Service 
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Nationals (FSN) with Locally Employed Staff (LES). FSNs are considered direct hire employees 
while LES are contract employees hired under Personal Service Agreements. As FSNs 
leave/retire, they are replaced with LES, which provides some cost savings for FAS. The 
information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Brazil 


OAA 


3 


$980,824 


41 
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REGION 

CITY 

COUNTRY 

OAA/ 

ATO 

1/ 

AM 

STAFF 

2/ 

FSN/LES 

STAFF 

ANNUAL 

COST 

YEARS 

North Asia 


Taiwan 


1 

3 

$506,236 

21 

North Asia 


Japan 


4 

7 

$1,550,453 

58 

North Asia 

Tokyo 

Japan 


1 

5 

$1,145,479 

27 


^'Office of Agricultural Affairs (OAA) and Agricultural Trade Office (ATO) 

^^American (AM) 

^'Annual operating costs includes LE Staff salary and benefits; operating expenses; ICASS 
and Capital Security Cost Sharing (CSCS). 

'’VaS will be closing these Posts as of 9/30/2014, 

^'These costs are not funded from FAS’ general appropriation. All costs are covered through 
Department of State and USAID reimbursable agreements. 

Ethanol Promotion Abroad 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a table showing the total amount of funds and a breakdown 
by recipient organization, funding source, and amount for each project for any activities related to 
the promotion of ethanol abroad for each fiscal year 2010-2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Participant 

Name 

Program 

Year 

Program 

Activity 

Title 

Funded 

Amount 

($) 

Description 

Growth 

Energy 

2013 

Emerging 

Market 

Program 

u. s. 

Ethanol 

Expansion 

Study 

Mexico 

83,500 

This study is designed to assist the U. 

S. ethanol industry producers, 
exporters and allied industry interest 
by providing intelligence through a 
market studv in Mexico. 

U.S, 

Grains 

Council 

2014 

Market 

Access 

Program 

Feed Grain 
Import 

Buyers 

Team 

62,200 

The Council will sponsor a seven 
member feed grain import buyer’s 
team to travel to the United States for 

10 days. The itinerary will include 
visits to government institutes 
including Federal Grain Inspection 
Service field offices, trade 
associations, farms, country terminal 
export elevators, transportation 
facilities, ethanol plants and trading 
houses. 

U.S. 

Grains 

Council 

2014 

Market 

Access 

Program 

Explore 
opportunities 
to expand 

US ethanol 
exports 

120,000 

The Council will retain outside 
consultants and ethanol industry 
leaders to help assess the market 
development opportunity for US 
ethanol in selected countries (China, 
Japan, Canada, Europe, and Mexico). 
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Assistance to Ukraine 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe and include any amounts regarding any foreign assistance 
provided to the government of Ukraine or organizations within the country from any FAS or 
related program funding. 

Response: In fiscal year (FY) 2014, FAS did not expend any appropriated funds on 
assistance to the Government of Ukraine. However, the U.S. Department of State (State) 
provided $505,000 to FAS to train 17 Fellows from Ukraine on conservation and irrigation 
technology, organic agriculture, and food safety under USDA’s Cochran Fellowship Program. 
The funding also supported training for eight Ukrainian professors on agricultural economics 
under the Faculty Exchange Program. For FY 2015, FAS expects to receive additional funding 
from State for Ukraine: $250,000 for the Cochran Fellowship Program, $840,000 for trade 
capacity building programs on sanitary and phytosanitary standards and compliance with World 
Trade Organization requirements, and $140,000 to conduct an agricultural trade and mission to 
Ukraine. These programs will help to boost Ukraine’s role in international agricultural trade. 

Premium Travel Report 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Premium Class Travel Report required to be submitted 
to GSA for each fiscal year 2010-2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FY 2010 -FY 2013 
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USDA Premium Class Travel 
FY 2010 -FY 2013 
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USDA Premiam Class I^vel 
FY2C10-IY20I3 
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XTSDA Pmainm Class Travel 
Fy 2010 -lY 2013 
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FY 2010 -FY 2013 
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TTSDA Premfiun Class Travd 
IY2010-FY3013 
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USDA Premiuni Class Travd 
FY 2910 ~¥Y 2QX3 
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inSDA FrecnU/m Qsss.TrBvd 

in(m4 


'JVBTtler 

FlretWRaiB 

Traveler 

LutNomoj 

Origin 

Bcstfiiatlco 

Trqyri IDnte 

Excqitl&n 

coao 

Purpose 

Coda 

ProKHton 

Bara 

CobcIi 

Fare 

Miefanol 

Sumo 

Wethin^otn, IX^ 

I'int Quarter 
BcIJIbb, CUne 

)Vl(Wai3 

B1 

MSN 

*7,«9< 

21,424 

Miehuiil 

Scute 

Slian^tCbioa 


WiSfzon 

B1 

M8K 

8,212 

' 906 

D«zici 

V«ttet 

Wathlo^n^ OC 

Bering, Ctihift 

IWiVMlJ 

36 

MSN 

3.166 

1.399 

Dardl 

Vetter 

B«$i% Chtia 

Wsihfaigtoc^ DC 

iiyaafioja 

he 

MSN 

5.166 

U99 

Dftfd 

VrttH 

WnsklBgtaii, DC 

Tokyo, Japan 

12/1/2013 

B6 

MSN 

8,855 

1,432 

TbomgiB 

VilMck 

Tffpthiugtoiv DC 

Be||!i<& CUne 

Izrt7/2013 

B6 

MSN 

5.166 

1,399 

^omns 

Vlisaek 

Be^g, Cidsa 

Detroit, IL 

lV2Q/a013 

BO 

MSN 

6,019 

2,984 

Aloxls 

Tujrtor 

Washington DC 

Bdjlng Cliiiu 

wntmi 

B<» 

MSN 

7,703 

1,3P9 

Jeffiej' 


Wnlitni^on, DC 

blauhad, Pakiftott 

1ZO/2D13 

Bl 

MSN 

5,499 

1,370 

JefQ^ 

Humlier 

IshD]bftd,PaldJbUi 

Wwhiugtflni DC 

12/12/2013 

B1 

MSN 

5.499 

3,370 

Qaiy 

Ellota 

WulingCon, DC 

Jut)o,KDayA 

nyso/Tou 

Bl 

MSN 

5,885 

2,360 

Gary 

SUots 

NnbobliKei^ 

Washington, DC 

12/3/2013 

1)1 

MSN 

6,077 

1,239 

Suzinno 

HotneD 

Waslilngtai. DC 

Ti^o, Japan 

n/JC/20IS 


MSN 

8.835 

1,432 


S«cond Quarter 


Ooiy 

Bileita 

Wa^ingtoUiDC 

Dubai, UAB 

2i^0l4 

Bl 

MSN 

5,674 

1.490 

Ouy 

Biterla 

I>iAai,UAB 

Kftbel, A^hai^steit 

3/3/20J4 

Bl 

MSN 

674 

597 

Otoy 

ffllerU 

Kolgik Al^nlvttu) 

Dubai, UAB 

3/7/2014 

Bl 

MSN ■ 

1,959 

669 

Oiwy 

Bllcits 

Dubai, tJAB 

Weehiugtoii, DC 

3/8/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

5,674 

1,490 

Qftiy 

^erta 

WaihUegton, DC 

Niamey, hSgor 

V14/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

7,307 

2,784 

Gary 

BBcits 

Nlmaay,>nger 

Wnhlngcoa, DC 

3^2/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

7^307 

2,784 

Dantol 

Kbigfley 

WfltfatQgtoD.DC 

Bangkok, Thanand 

1/20|/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

6,157 

885 

Daniel 

Klugalcy 

Bangkok, TMilind 

lokaitB. Indonesia 

V2S/Z014 

Bl 

MSN 

887 

887 

Daniel 

Kingsley 

Jakarta, ktdtmeiia 

Washnigtoa, DC 

2/3/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

5,117 

1,600 

Dana 

Vetter 

Washiogtoa, DC 

Sbgflparo, Slngqme 

2/17/iOll 

Q6 

MSN 

7,368 

1,178 




Third Qiuirter 






Osty 

Clierts 

WofihhiRton, DC 

Duhri.UAE 


Bl 

MSN 

5,674 

1,490 

Cbiy 

BUora 

Dubtrf,UAE 

WaahingtDii, DC 

5/IW2014 

Bl 

M»K 

5,674 

1,490 

?hiUp 

Kentlng 

WMlringtoa, DC 

Bcyriib ^hhu 

5/5/2014 

h?. 

MSN 

9,201 

l,42i 

Daniel 

Klogatey 

WBahtDgton.DC 

Bot^kok, IMIsiid 

4/14/2014 

731 

MSN 

7.602 

1,033 

Daniel 

Kh^galoy 

MkuIi^ PhilippBMa 

Detrail, IL 

5/1/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

6.831 

2.188 

Darat 

VdHbt 

CJiku^. niDQia 

Singapots^ Siugaporo 

5/17/20M 

B6 


8,639 

679 

Data 

Vsltcr 

Singqior^ Singapoie 

Washlugtai, DC 

S/2L2014 

B6 

MSN 

6,005 

1.178 




KWertft Quarln- 






Bjyce 

Qnlok 

Washington, DC 

Ho Chi Minh CiQ), Vtoliuitn 

8/39/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

6^371 

947 

Biyoo 

Qtdok 

Ho Cb) Miuli diy. Vlebiein 

Phnoni Pent^ CbuUioiIIm 

Bftg/JWU 

hi 

MSN 

240 

240 

Biyc© 

Quiok 

Baagkok, lluilBBtl 

WHsIiingtoQ, DC. 

9/4/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

5,700 

885 

Miclno! 

Souse 

Wadiliigttti. DC 

Bt^log, ChlBQ 

9/15/2024 

Bl 

MSN 

6,368 

1,438 

Mlclsd 

Souse 

Bofliog. China 

W^Ungtoii, DC 

sawzoN 

Bl 

MSN 

6,365 

1.408 

Alphonse 

BigtriinaDs 

Wfislilngtoiv DC 

Darns SBiaam, Tbor. 

9/29/2014 

Bi 

MSN 

5.TOI 

1,997 

Alphonse 

Blgidinana 

Dar Bs Suhtun, Tbuse 

Wsslilugiou, DC 

\m7Jzm 

fil 

MSN 

5,791 

2,403 

Oeiy 

BUetta 

WB^ltogtoo, DC 

Rome 

9/24/2014 

Bl 

MSN 

9,533 

530 

Gary 

Hilerto 

Aikiis Abuha. Blhtopin 

WahicfdonDC 

10/4/2014 

D1 

MSN 

5,239 

2^02 
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Farmer to Farmer Program (FTF) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide background including legislative language, 5 year funding 
history, and a program description of the FTF program. 

Response: Legislative language (7 U.S. Code § 1 737) for John Ogonowski and Doug 
Bereuter Farmer-to-Farmer Program follows. 

(a) Definitions 
In this section: 

(1) Caribbean Basin country 

The term "Caribbean Basin country ” means a country eligible for designation as a 
beneficiary country under section 2702 of title 19. 

(2) Emerging market 

The term “emerging market " means a country that the Secretary determines — 

(A) is taking steps toward a market-oriented economy through the food, agriculture, or 
rural business sectors of the economy of the country; and 

(B) has the potential to provide a viable and significant market for United States 
agricultural commodities or products of United States agricultural commodities. 

(3) Middle income country 

The term “middle income country" means a country that has developed economically to 
the point at which the country does not receive bilateral development assistance from the 
United States. 

(4) Sub-Saharan African country 

The term “sub-Saharan African country" has the meaning given the term in 
section 3706 of title 19. 

(b) Provision 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, to further assist developing countries, 
middle-income countries, emerging markets, sub-Saharan African countries, and 
Caribbean Basin countries to increase farm production and farmer incomes, the 
President may — 

(1) establish and administer a program, to be known as the “John Ogonowski and Doug 
Bereuter Farmer-to-Farmer Program ”, offarmer-to-farmer assistance between the 
United States and such countries to assist in — 

(A) increasing food production and distribution; and 

(B) improving the effectiveness of the farming and marketing operations of agricultural 
producers in those countries; 

(2) use United States agricultural producers, agriculturalists, colleges and universities 
(including historically black colleges and universities, land grant colleges or universities, 
and foundations maintained by colleges or universities), private agribusinesses, private 
organizations (including grassroots organizations with an established and demonstrated 
capacity to carry out such a bilateral exchange program), private corporations, and 
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nonprofit farm organizations to work in conjunction with agricultural producers and 
farm organizations in those countries, on a voluntary basis — 

(A) to improve agricultural and agribusiness operations and agricultural systems in those 
countries, including improving — 

(i) animal care and health: 

(ii) field crop cultivation: 

(Hi) fruit and vegetable growing: 

(iv) livestock operations: 

(v) food processing and packaging: 

(vi) farm credit; 

(vii) marketing: 

(viii) inputs; and 

(ix) agricultural extension; and 

(B) to strengthen cooperatives and other agricultural groups in those countries: 

(3) transfer the knowledge and expertise of United States agricultural producers and 
businesses, on an individual basis, to those countries while enhancing the democratic 
process by supporting private and public agriculturally related organizations that request 
and support technical assistance activities through cash and in-kind services: 

(4) to the maximum extent practicable, make grants to or enter into contracts or other 
cooperative agreements with private voluntary organizations, cooperatives, land grant 
universities, private agribusiness, or nonprofit farm organizations to carry out this 
section (except that any such contract or other agreement may obligate the United States 
to make outlays only to the extent that the budget authority for such outlays is available 
under subsection (d) of this section or has otherwise been provided in advance in 
appropriation Acts): 

(5) coordinate programs established under this section with other foreign assistance 
programs and activities carried out by the United States: and 

(6) to the extent that local currencies can be used to meet the costs of a program 
established under this section, augment funds of the United States that are available for 
such a program through the use, within the country in which the program is being 
conducted, of— 

(A) foreign currencies that accrue from the sale of agricultural commodities and products 
under this chapter: and 

(B) local currencies generated from other types of foreign assistance activities, 

(c) Special emphasis on sub-Saharan African and Caribbean Basin countries 
(!) Findings 

Congress finds that — 

(A) agricultural producers in sub-Saharan African and Caribbean Basin countries need 
training in agricultural techniques that are appropriate for the majority of eligible 
agricultural producers in those countries, including training in — 

(i) standard growing practices: 
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(ii) insecticide and sanitation procedures; and 

(in) other agricultural methods that will produce increased yields of more nutritious and 
healthful crops; 

(B) agricultural producers in the United States (including African-American agricultural 
producers) and banking and insurance professionals have agribusiness expertise that 
would be invaluable for agricultural producers in sub-Saharan African and Caribbean 
Basin countries; 

(C) a commitment by the United States is appropriate to support the development of a 
comprehensive agricultural skills training program for those agricultural producers that 
focuses on — 

(i) improving knowledge of insecticide and sanitation procedures to prevent crop 
destruction; 

(ii) teaching modern agricultural techniques that would facilitate a continual analysis of 
crop production, including — 

(!) the identification and development of standard growing practices; and 
(II) the establishment of systems for recordkeeping; 

(Hi) the use and maintenance of agricultural equipment that is appropriate for the 
majority of eligible agricultural producers in sub-Saharan African or Caribbean Basin 
countries; 

(iv) the expansion of small agricultural operations into agribusiness enterprises by 
increasing access to credit for agricultural producers through — 

(1) the development and use of village banking systems; and 
(II) the use of agricultural risk insurance pilot products; and 

(v) marketing crop yields to prospective purchasers (including businesses and 
individuals) for local needs and export; and 

(D) programs that promote the exchange of agricultural knowledge and expertise through 
the exchange of American and foreign agricultural producers have been effective in 
promoting improved agricultural techniques and food security and the extension of 
additional resources to such farmer-to-farmer exchanges is warranted. 

(2) Goals for programs carried out in sub-Saharan African and Caribbean Basin 
countries 

The goals of programs carried out under this section in sub-Saharan African and 
Caribbean Basin countries shall be — 

(A) to expand small agricultural operations in those countries into agribusiness 
enterprises by increasing access to credit for agricultural producers through — 

(i) the development and use of village banking systems; and 

(ii) the use of agricultural risk insurance pilot products; 

(B) to provide training to agricultural producers in those countries that will — 

(i) enhance local food security; and 

(ii) help mitigate and alleviate hunger; 
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(C) to provide training to agricultural producers in those countries in groups to 
encourage participants to share and pass on to other agricultural producers in the home 
communities of the participants, the information and skills obtained from the training, 
rather than merely retaining the information and skills for the personal enrichment of the 
participants; and 

(D) to maximize the number of beneficiaries of the programs in sub-Saharan African and 
Caribbean Basin countries. 

(d) Minimum funding 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, in addition to any funds that may be 
specifically appropriated to carry out this section, not less than the greater of 
$10,000,000 or 0.5 percent of the amounts made available for each of fiscal years 2008 
through 2013, and not less than the greater of $15,000,000 or 0.6 percent of the amounts 
made available for each of fiscal years 2014 through 2018, to carry out this chapter shall 
be used to carry out programs under this section, with — 

(1) not less than 0.2 percent to be used for programs in developing countries; and 

(2) not less than 0. 1 percent to be used for programs in sub-Saharan African and 
Caribbean Basin countries. 

(e) Authorization of appropriations 

(1) In general 

There are authorized to be appropriated for each of fiscal years 2008 through 2018 to 
carry out the programs under this section — 

(A) $10,000.000 for sub-Saharan African and Caribbean Basin countries; and 

(B) $5, 000,000 for other developing or middle-income countries or emerging markets not 
described in subparagraph (A). 

(2) Administrative costs 

Not more than 5 percent of the funds made available for a fiscal year under paragraph 
(1) may be used to pay administrative costs incurred in carrying out programs in sub- 
Saharan African and Caribbean Basin countries. 

The John Ogonowski and Doug Bereuter Farmer-to-Farmer (F2F) Program provides voluntary 
technical assistance to fanners, farm groups and agribusinesses in developing countries to 
promote sustainable capacity building. The program relies on the expertise of U.S. volunteers 
from diverse backgrounds — farms, land grant universities, cooperatives, private agribusinesses, 
nonprofit farm organizations and others — to respond to the needs of host country farmers and 
organizations. 

The F2F Program was initially authorized by Congress in the 1985 Farm Bill and is funded 
through Title V of Public Law 480, Since then it has been reauthorized five times, in 1990, 1995, 
2002, 2008 and 2014. Since 1985, the program has fielded 15,851 volunteers to 1 1 1 countries. 
Volunteers have come from all 50 U.S. states and the District of Columbia. On average, each 
volunteer assignment is about 21 days. 

Volunteers work on a wide range of activities, providing assistance to host organizations — private 
farmers, cooperatives, community groups, credit institutions, extension services, input supply 
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firms, agribusinesses and others. Assignments involve technology transfer, business planning, 
marketing, dairy development, horticulture, staple food production, aquaculture, and 
environmental conservation. Often, volunteer assistance is related to a larger on-going 
development program. Another important aspect of the F2F Program is the opportunity for cross- 
cultural exchange and understanding. The Program promotes peace and prosperity and an 
understanding of American values. 

F2F has achieved substantial results: increasing sales for assisted host organizations by over $442 
million and raising incomes by $132 million over the five year period FY 2009 - 2013 alone. 

The five year funding history for the Program has been: 


FY 2010 

$12,500,000 

FY 2011 

$12,500,000 

FY 2012 

$10,000,000 

FY 2013 

$10,000,000 

FY 2014 

$15,000,000 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table of recipient organizations receiving funding for each 
fiscal year 2010-2014. Please include the country which the FTF program was implemented for 
each organization. 

Response: Provided below is a table of implementing partners that received funding over 
the FY 2010 - FY 2014 timeframe. Also included is a list of the country locations and projects 
for each of these implementing partners, broken down between the two most recent planning 
phases of F2F. Finally, an additional chart is provided for the countries in which the F2F Special 
Program Support Projects operated. The Special Program Support Project funds smaller sub- 
award projects and provides limited program-wide support and technical strengthening for F2F’s 
volunteer programs. 

The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Farmer to Farmer Recipient Organizations 


FY2010 

FY2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 * 

• 

ACDWOC 

• 

ACDl/VOCA 

• 

ACDl/VOCA 

• 

ACDl/VOC 

• 

ACDI/VOC 


A 

• 

CNFA 

• 

CNFA 


A 


A 

• 

CNFA 

• 

Partners of the 

• 

Partners of 

• 

CNFA 

• 

CNFA 

• 

Partners of 


Americas 


the Americas 

• 

Land 

• 

Land 


the 

• 

Winrock 

• 

Winrock 


O’ Lakes 


O’Lakes 


Americas 


International 


International 

• 

Partners of 

• 

Partners of 

• 

Winrock 

• 

Weidemann 

• 

Weidemann 


the 


the 


International 


Assoc., Inc. 


Assoc., Inc. 


Americas 


Americas 

• 

Weidemann 





• 

Volunteers 

• 

Volunteers 


Assoc., Inc. 






for 


for 








Economic 


Economic 








Growth 


Growth 








Alliance 


Alliance 








(VEGA) 


(VEGA) 








CRS 


CRS 








(Catholic 


(Catholic 








Relief 


Relief 








Services) 


Services) 







• 

Weidemann 

• 

Winrock 








Assoc., Inc. 


International 







• 

Winrock 

International 



Sub- Awards included; 

• 

Cooperative 

• 

Cooperative 

• 

FAVACA 

• 

FAMU 

• 

Purdue 


Coffees 


Coffees 

• 

Florida A&M 

• 

Haiti Coffee 


University 

• 

FAVACA 

• 

Florida A&M 


University 

• 

NCBA 

• 

Veterinarian 

• 

lESC 


University 

• 

Iowa State 

• 

University 


s without 
Boarders 
FAVACA 

• 

TechnoServ 

• 

Iowa State 


University 


of 

• 


e 


University 

• 

League of 


Minnesota 



• 

U. of 

• 

Mercy Corps 


Hope 






Arizona/ 

• 

NCBA 

• 

National 






Aquaculture 

• 

Purdue 


Peace Corps 






Without 


University 


Association 






Borders 

• 

TechnoServe 

• 

NCBA 





• 

Veterinarian 

• 

Thunderbird 

• 

TechnoServe 






s without 


School of 

• 

Thunderbird 






Borders 


Global 


School of 








Management 


Global 

Management 
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FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY 2014 * 


• Veterinarians 

without 

Boarders 

. U.of 

Arizona/Aqu 

aculture 

Without 

Borders 

• Veterinarians 

without 

Borders 

• Volunteers 

for Economic 

Growth 

Alliance 

(VEGA) 




In addition, F2F’s Special Program Support Projects supports smaller sub-award projects. The 
country locations of these activities were as follows: 


The countries where the core programs operated from 2010-2014 are listed below: 

• ACDI/VOCA/MENA 

0 Egypt: Dairy; Horticulture 
0 Lebanon: Small Ruminants; Horticulture 

• ACDI/VOCA/West Africa 

0 Ghana: Horticulture; Staple Foods 
o Mali: Staple Foods; Livestock 
o Nigeria: Staple Foods; Apiculture; Aquaculture 
o Liberia: Livestock; Horticulture 

• CNF A/East Africa 

o Kenya: Grains; Oil Seeds; Horticulture 
o Tanzania: Grains; Legumes; Horticulture 
o Uganda: Grains; Oil Seeds 

• CNFA/ECCA 

o Georgia: Dairy; Livestock; Fruits and Vegetables 
o Moldova: Dairy; Fruits and Vegetables 
o Tajikistan: Dairy/Livestock; Fruits and Vegetables 
o Ukraine: Dairy 

o Uzbekistan: Fruits and Vegetables 

• CNFA/Southern Africa 

o Angola: Legumes; Horticulture 
o Malawi: Soybeans; Groundnuts; Horticulture 
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o Mozambique: Oilseeds; Horticulture 

• PARTOERS IN THE AMERICAS/Caribbean 

o Dominican Republic: Tree Crops; Horticulture 
o Guyana: Aquaculture; Horticulture 
o Haiti: Apiculture; Horticulture; Livestock 
o Nicaragua: Dairy 

• WINROCK/Caribbean 

o El Salvador: Horticulture; Dairy 

. WINROCK/Other 

o Bangladesh: Food Crops 
o Ethiopia: Food Security 
o Guinea: Food Security 


The intended countries where the core programs will operate from 2014-2018 are listed below: 


• ACDWOCA/Europe, Caucasus & Central Asia Program 

o Tajikistan: Producer Development, Rural Enterprises 
o Kyrgyzstan: Ag Education, Rural Enterprises, Financial Services 
o Georgia: Producer Development, Rural Enterprises, Ag Education 
o Armenia: Producer Organization Development, Rural Enterprises 

• ACDWOCA/West Africa 

o Ghana: Staple Crops, Horticulture, Ag Education & Research 
o Liberia: Livestock, Horticulture, Youth in Agriculture 
o Senegal: Millet, Horticulture, Environmental Conservation 
o Democratic Republic of the Congo: Cassava, Poultry 

• CNF A/Southern Africa 

o Malawi: Legumes, Horticulture 
o Mozambique: Legumes, Horticulture 
o Angola: Horticulture 

• CRS/East Africa 

o Ethiopia: Grains (Maize & Rice) 
o Kenya: Livestock, Horticulture 
o Tanzania: Grains (Maize & Rice), Horticulture 
o Uganda: Grains (Maize) 

• LAND O’LAKES/Middle East, North Africa 

o Egypt: Food Safety & Quality, Rural Finance 
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o Lebanon: Food Safety & Quality, Rural Finance 

. PARTNERS THE AMERICAS/Caribbean 
o Haiti: Rural Enterprise Development 
o Guatemala: Enterprise Development, Horticulture 
o Dominican Republic: Climate Change Adaptation 
o Nicaragua: Horticulture, Livestock & Dairy 

• WINROCK/Agricultural Education & Training (AET) 

o Guinea: Formal Ag Education & Training, In-formal Ag Education & Training 
o Nigeria: Formal Ag Education & Training, In-formal Ag Education & Training 
o Senegal: Formal Ag Education & Training, In-formal Ag Education & Training 

. WINROCK/Asia 

o Bangladesh: Youth Entrepreneurship, Ag Education & Training 
o Burma: Rural Development 

o Nepal: Youth Entrepreneurship, Ag Education & Training 

The FY 2010-2014 Special Program Support Project under the implementing partner Weidemann 
Associates, Inc. included the following: 


[The information follows:] 


Implementer 

Country 

NCBA 

Senegal, 

Zambia 

FAMU 

South Africa 

Cooperative Coffees 

Various 

FAVACA 

Caribbean 

lESC 

Ethiopia 

Iowa State 

Uganda 

League of Hope 

Haiti 

Mercy Corps 

Mongolia 

NPCA 

East Africa 

Perdue 

Costa Rica 

Techno-serve 

Peru 

Thunderbird 

Peru 

U of Ariz. Aquaculture w/o Borders 

Various 

VEGA 

Morocco 

VWB 

Liberia 
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Pending funding, the FY 2014-2018 Special Program Support Project under the implementing 
partner VEGA would include the following: 


Implementer 

Country 

NCBA 

El Salvador 

FAMU 

Haiti 

Haiti Coffee 

Haiti 

University of Minnesota 

Morocco 

Purdue University 

Colombia 

FAVACA 

Jamaica 

Veterinarians without Boarders 

Uganda, 

Ethiopia 


Food for Progress 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the limitations on shipping costs under the Food for 
Progress account, including the legislative language limiting amounts made available for shipping 
costs and any changes made to the language since the 2008 Farm Bill. 

Response: The language related to the Food for Progress Program remained largely 
unchanged in the Agricultural Act of 2014, Transportation costs are limited to $40 million 
annually. The legislative language limiting amounts made available for shipping costs is as 
follows: “No funds of the Corporation in excess of $40,000,000 (exclusive of the cost of eligible 
commodities) may be used for each of fiscal years 1996 through 2018 to carry out this section 
with respect to eligible commodities made available under section 143 1 (b) of this title unless 
authorized in advance in appropriation Acts.” 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five year funding history table for Food for Progress. 
Please separate out the funding sources for each year including CCC and PL 480. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Food for Progress Funding by Source. FY 2010-2014 


Fiscal 

Year 

PL 480, Title I 

FFPr (CCC) 

Total 

2010 

$ 

50,869,565 

$ 

180,232,714 

$ 

231,102,279 

2011 

$ 

- 

$ 

208,270,417 

$ 

208,270,417 

2012 

$ 

- 

$ 

278,784,211 

$ 

278,784,211 

2013 

$ 

- 

$ 

257,202,547 

$ 

257,202,547 

2014 

$ 

- 

$ 

229,993,547 

$ 

229,993,547 
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FAS/USAID Food Aid MOUs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the MOU and any other governing documents that establish 
the framework for coordination and implementation for the Food for Peace Title II program and 
the McGovem-Dole program. 

Response: The divisions in USDA and USAID that administer food aid programs have a 
strong working relationship and regularly cooperate on a variety of issues. A Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU), a copy of which is enclosed, was signed on May 2, 2014 between FAS 
and USAID. This MOU is to support collaboration between USAID’s education programs and 
USDA’s McGovem-Dole Program. It is expected to result in improved cognitive abilities and 
educational attainment among children enrolled in schools that benefit from both types of 
programs. USDA and USAID have formed a Technical Working Group to govern 
implementation of the MOU. It is the only governing document between FAS and USAID related 
to food assistance. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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■ SENSmVE KDT UNO ASSmBU 
MEMORANDUM Off TOTOERSTANDING 
Between the 

TJnUed States Agency for InternattonalDwelopMent (USAID) 
and the 

Tfufted States Department of Agrietilture (ITSDA) 

I. Purpose 

The United States Agenoy forErteraetional Development (USATO) and the United States Department of 
Agi'icttltore (USDA) seek to leverage their respective atrengtha, sxperioioB, technologies, metliodobgies, 
investments, and tesonrcea ^nman, nnkind, and monetary) in order to facilitate, in ooilaboration with 
host country governments, Inipi-ov^ student learning outcomes in a manner oonsistent witli each 
respective agency’s ntission. This Memoramhim of Undorstandmg (hfOU) provides a framework ftir 
BoUaboratlen between USATD and USDAfthe “Participants”). 

H, .Baelsgrotmd 

USAED jeovides resources tathe ednoatirm sector on a global scale to improve school conditions and 
learning oirtcomes. However, each day, more than 66 milliwi children aunjud the world go to school 
hungry. Hunger and mahmtrition prevent an additional estimated 120 million school-age children fitini 
going to sohool at all; the m^jorHy of these out-of-schooI children are girls, 

Resemth shows that providii® in-sohool meals, mid-moming stiacks, and Take-home rations through 
solrooi feeding programs can atieviste shorMenn hunger, increase children’s abHity to conceutrate, and 
load to an increase In guls’ enrellmont. These positive outcomes ate greater among ohildren who are 
chronically undernourished, rauaJIy the poorest children’. School feeding prugruma aia targeted social 
safety nets that provide both educational and health benefits to tho most vulnerable ohildren, thereby 
tacieasing enrollment rates, redneing absenteeism, and improving food security at the household level. 

CoIlaljO.Tation between USAID’s education- programs and USDA’shtoGovcan-UololnteiaiatioBalFood 
for Bducation end Cliild Nuti ition (“McGovern-Dote”) Program will result in improved cognitive abilities 
and educational attainment among children enrolled in scliools that boimfit feom boflt types of programs. 
A strong USAliMJSDA collaboration is likely to incireaso fee impact of U.S. goveminent investments In 
edneation and thereby contribute rrxrre sigirificantly to the aferiument of the education sector’s 
ffiilleneiuin development goals. 

tfuited States AeeBcy for Ihternatiiiii'al Developrneirt 

UaAID is an Independent fedwal agency that stipportB. jntenrational deveiopineni and advances U.S. 
foraign pafioy trbjeotivos mrdw fee overall policy guidance of fee U,S. Seci^ary of State, USAID 
typioalfy works with a variety of higher education, nongovernirrental oigarrizaliorr (N'QO), and pubHc and 
private sector parfebitr to implement tiiilrimg and techrucai assistance progtams feat biuld eapaciD? at 
educationa! institutions hr develophrg eouiitfies. USAID’s work in dduoation is framed around improved 


* WocHIlanlc. .Scaling-Dp School Fcodhtjc Keeping CauMren hi School While InrprovtngTlisirl.eamlii8nndHoaIUi, AprDaOtU. 
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This MOU designates tw ^pes of ddaired The first is aJigmnent of countries recewtog 

support. tJSAID Mitt USDA wMl expire ouirenlty-opeiating projects for areas that could benefit from 
ooHaboratimi, wMle raspscting the need for foe projects to reach foeir intended beneflciai-ies and 
oirtcomes. USAID anri USDA will discuss pilot countries in which projects and gcmls oouM be aligned, 
Hiis could include colocation of piograins wifoin regions, schools, or both. The second -^pe of alignment 
is aHgninait ofprograajafio issnes-suoh as the exchnuge of best practices between USAID and USDA, the 
use of oomplanentary and rigorous niOnitortag and evaluation-protocols, and the cultivation of 
sustahrabilily and host-countiiy ownership forou^i deliberate efforts to support transition of fespnsibility 
for school feoding and basic education support activities to host conntry governments. USAID and USDA 
Intend to leverage their oomparativo pdvantages to streamline foeir alignnrent processes. 


IV. U-nderfuktags 

As setforth in fob MOU, tire Participants intend to pursue opportimttias through cbuntry-Ieve! 
programstic altgnnionf. 

hr sk to eight of foe pounfn'es wJiei-e both USAID and USDA support prograrnmina tire Participants 
intend to eriSBmlniii tire possibilities for alignment of direct program mtplcmentation (in a phased 
approach^ with, afoous on; 

» Implemeirtation of programnring in designated schools, districts, and regions in a.collab 0 Tativ 6 
rnannei', ensuring that food distribution, teacher training, and other educattonal programming 
are well-coordinated and complementary; 

« Development and implemenfation of rigorous nionitovmg and evaluation plan.? to measure and 
doouiuont tile value added by this collaborative effort, arid; 

« Active collaboration arid engagement with the host-oomfoy government, including the 
development of feasible sustainability plans for foe losig-term continuation of the sshool 
feeding and educational support initiatives. 

USAID and USDA intend to use the results of any impact evaJuations conducted in these ooiintries to 
mfonn fiiture efforts to achieve alignment of direa program implementation in other contexts. 

USAID and USDA progtam offices will meet witiiin 90 days of the signing of this MOU to develop an 
action plan for fiiture collaboration. Topics of discussion could include among otitsrs: selecting pilot 
countries for fature joint piogramming, aligning monitoring and evaluation structures, and conducting 
joint evaluations. Tlie program offices in each agency will provide a report of the discussions to foeir 
respootivB senior leadership. 

V. Geuetal ProvisioMS 

A, Effect of MOtr 

Ibis MOU does not constitute a legal- ohligstion or binding agreement or effect an obligation of funds by 
USAID or USDA, nor does it contemplate a fraiisfor of ftmds or assumption of liabilily by efflier USAID 
or USDA. USAID and USDA will obligate, commit and expend fiinds, and carry out operations pursuant 
to tins MOU, in accordancu with tile applicable laws and regulations of the United States. 

B, Amendments and Tanninntion 
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access to eduoatlon, slfldent Icaniiftg, andyoath and woikfijwe development USAID’s cuneirt S-year 
Edaoation Stvstegy (201 1-2015) targets tbree goals: 

® Goal OnK Improved readlifg-skiHs ft»r 100 miUlcm cOildi'ea in primary grade^by 2015; 
o Goal Two: Improved ability of tertiary and developiitent programs W produce a 

worlcfoirce with relevant sldlls to support conntty deveiopment goals by 2015; and 
® Goal Three; Increased egvUable occm fo education in crisis and conflict environments for 15 
•milHon Xemiees by 20 15, 

Ibider its Ednttation Strategy, DSAID, devotes significant resonrces to supporting imptpvaments in the 
qnaiity of basio education, financing progrtun-s that have a period of perfcn nraoce of between three and 
five years. 

Pulted StatBsPcnartiHentof Aericnltwr e 

USDA provides leadership on food; agriculture, nacwal resources, rurai development, nutrition, and 
related issues based on sound public policy, the best ayaileble science, and efficient management, The 
Foreiga Agricultural Sendee (FAS), an agency within USDA, worics around the globe to build new 
markets, to sustahi and expand existing ones, to improve tlie competitive position of U.S. agriculture, and 
to ensure fbod,security and build agticultitral capacity in fi-agile arid developing markets. 

FAS administers the MoGovem-Doie Frograni. The McGovem-DoIe Piogram is a global school feeding 
piogram that promotes edooation, child development and food security far some of tire world’s poorest 
children. Named in honor of Arabasaador and Senator Georgs McGovern and Senator Robert Dole, tiie 
McQovoro-Dole Program provides donations of agricultural commodftks and financial and teelmical 
assistance for school feeding and maternal and child niitrition projects in low-income countries. The 
strategic ebjeetivos of die McGovern-Dole Program feolude: 

a Improved Litaraoy of School Ago Chddren; and 
a Icoreeaed Use of Healthy Dietary Practices. 

The MoGovem-Dole Program aims to reduce hunger and improve literacy and prithary education, 
espeoiaily for girls.. By protdding school meals, teacher training, and related support, McQovam-Dolo 
Program projecte help boost school emuilment and academic performanoe. USIMi selects priority 
countries for the McGovern-Dole Program eaoh year. The aulhoriang legisiation for the McGovern- • 
Dole Program, section 3107 of lire Fnrin Security and Rural hiveslmsnt Act of 2002, encourages USDA 
to select oouuhies that meet the poverty critaia established by the World Banic and have a national 
government tliat is committed to or wtu'lcing towaid achieving the goals of tire World Declaration on 
Bduoalion for AH. The iagislatioii retiniros that all project-s have a greduntion plan in place to Sltetain the 
benefits to edncatlon once USDA assistance ceases. 

m. Collaborative Objectives 

In aooordsmoe wlfli this MOU, USAID and USDA aim to align fiieir pragramming by leveraging thair 
respaofive iijvestmouts to support coJiaborative activities between agency personnel, researeherbrinti 
implementing partnere botli in the U.S. and in dcvolopingcountrics. Aligning USAID’s Investments in 
education access and quality (Goals One and Three) with USDA’s MoGovem-DoIo Program school 
feediflg-ba.sed education projects will maxiiuw cost^riJioiency hnd efficacy, oraating a holistic approadi 
to the ohnlieiige of ensuring tiipt children are physically and nubltionally fit to succeed iii school. 
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TTiis MOU may 5 ib amendeci or modliled tii whing as mvitually agreed by USAID and USDA, Etflier 
Particijpaiit may termraato ils participation in this MOU by giving the other Participant thirty (30) days' 
written notice. 

C. ffiiffectiv® ©ate and 'Term 

This MOU isejGfeotive asofthedate ftis.^goodbelowl5yrepiesenlafive3 of both ofthePartiDlpBntsand 
shall vemain in efflbet imloss tennhvntcd in writing by fte Participants. 

D. DesigntstedffioInteofContast 

The prinwy pclats of ootitact for communications mlated to tMs MOU are listed below. Each Participant 
may update its point of contact by providing updated infonnation to the contact for the other Participant 

Eor USAID: 

A^stant Administrator, E3 Bureau, Erie Postel 

Ronald Region Building 

1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

■Washington, D.C. 20523 

For USDA: 

Admjuistrafor, Phil Karufing 
1400 ludepandenoe Avenue, S.W. 

Room 5 07 1 -South Buiiding 
Washington, D.C. 20250 


In witness whareoE the Participants have caused this MOU to be signed ’in tlieir names and delivered as of 
dlls second day of-May, 2014. 
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FAS/USAID Food Aid MOUs 

Mr. Aderholt: At the FY 201 5 Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee Budget hearing, 
FAS Administrator Karsting said he would continue implementing recommendations that 
included updating the MOU between FAS and USAID. Please describe and update the 
Subcommittee on any ongoing efforts to do so. 

Response: FAS has one MOU with USAID, and it is to support collaboration between 
USAID’s education programs and USDA’s McGovem-Dole program. The Farm Service 
Administration (FSA) had an MOU in place with USAID, when it was known as the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, for the provision of freight and commodities under P.L. 
480, Title III. This MOU was signed in 1991. However, since Title III has not been funded since 
1994, this MOU is no longer used. 


P.L. 480 

Mr. Aderholt: Please list the commodities and recipient countries in the Title II program 
for each fiscal year 20 10-201 4. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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P.L. 480 Title II Commodities and Recipient Countries 


FY 2010 - FY 2014 

Fiscal Year 2010 

Commodities Counti 

Black Beans Guatemala 

Haiti 




Fiscal Year 2010 (continued) 


Commodities 
Com-soy blend 


Country 

Somalia 

Sudan 
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Fiscal Year 2010 (continued) 


Commodities 

Rice 


Sorghum 


Soybeans 


Soy Flour 


Vegetable Oil 


Countr 

CAR 

Chad 

Colombia 

Djibouti 

Ethiopia 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Laos 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Nepal 

Niger 

Pakistan 
Philippines 
Republic of C 
Sierra Leone 


Chad 


Ethiopia 

Kenya 


Madagascar 


Somalia 


Sudan 


Zimbabwe 


Liberia 


a 


mm 


Algeria 


Bangladesh 


Burkina Faso 


Burundi 


Chad 


Ecuador 


Ethiopia 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


India 

Kenya 


Fiscal Year 2010 ( 

continued) 

Commodities 

Country 


Vegetable Oil 


Liberia 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Nepal 

Niger 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Republic of 

Congo 

Rwanda 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Tajikistan 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Yemen 

Zimbabwe 




Bangladesh 


Burundi 


Chad 




Mauritania 


Mozambique 


Sri Lanka 


Uganda 


Yemen 

Afghanistan 


Algeria 


Chad 


Colombia 


Ecuador 

Haiti 

Kenya 
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Fiscal Year 2010 (continued) 




Wheat Flour 

Liberia 

Pakistan 

Sierra Leone 

Sri Lanka 

Tajikistan 

Yemen 

Wheat Flour 

Bread 

Chad 

Wheat Soy Blend 

Flaiti 

Yellow Peas 

Afghanistan 


Burundi 


Djbiouti 


Ethiopia 


Flaiti 


Madagascar 


Zimbabwe 

Yellow Split Peas 

Bangladesh 




Chad 




Ethiopia 






Madagascar 


Nepal 


Pakistan 


Republic of Congo 


Somalia 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


Uganda 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 
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Com-soy blend 

Burkina Faso 


Burundi 


CAR 


Chad 


Cote D'Ivoire 


Djibouti 


DRC 


Ethiopia 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Kenya 


Liberia 


Madagascar 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritania 


Niger 


Rwanda 


Sierra Leone 



Rice 

Algeria 


Bangladesh 
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Fiscal Year 2011 (continued) 


Fiscal Year 2011 (continued) 


Commodities 

Rice 


Countr 

Burkina Faso 
Cameroon 
Colombia 
Cote D'Ivoire 

Ethiopia 

Guatemala 

Laos 

Liberia 

Madagascar 


Commodities 
Vegetable Oil 



Somalia 


Sudan 




Ethiopia 


Kenya 

Madagascar 


Niger 


South Sudan 


Zimbabwe 


Algeria 


Bangladesh 


Burkina Faso 


Burundi 

CAR 

Chad 

Colombia 


Cote D'Ivoire 
DRC 


Djibouti 




Guatemala 


Haiti 

Kenya 

Laos 


Country 

Libya 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Nepal 

Niger 

Pakistan 
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Fiscal Year 2011 (continued 


Commodities 

Country 


Wheat Flour 

West Bank/Gaza 



Yemen 


Wheat Soy Blend 

Djibouit 



Haiti 



Pakistan 



Yemen 


Yellow Peas 

Burundi 



Haiti 


Yellow Split Peas 

Afghanistan 



CAR 



Bangladesh 



Burundi 



Chad 



Cote D'Ivoire 



DRC 



Djibouti 



Ethiopia 



Kenya 



Liberia 



Madagascar 



Nepal 



Niger 



Pakistan 



Rwanda 



Somalia 



South Sudan 



Sri Lanka 



Sudan 



Tanzania 



Uganda 



Yemen 



Zimbabwe 
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Fiscal Year 2012 
Commodities 

Bulgur 


Fiscal Year 2012 (continued) 


Counti 

Ethiopia 

Liberia 

Mali 

Mauritania 
Sierra Leone 


Commodities 

Garbanzo Beans 


Great Northern Beans 


Countr 

Algeria 

Yemen 

Ar 
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Fiscal Year 2012 (continued) 


Commodities 


Yellow Split Peas 


Country 


Afghanistan 


Bangladesh 

Burkina Faso 

Burundi 

CAR 

Chad 

Cote D'Ivoire 

DRC 

Djibouti 

Ethiopia 

Haiti 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Pakistan 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

South Sudan 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Zimbabwe 



619 



Com 

Commeal 


Com-Soy Blend 


Somalia 


Bumndi 

CAR 



Com-Soy Blend 

Plus 

Cmde Vegetable 

Oil 

Great Northern 
Beans 


Green Peas 



Tanzania 


Uganda 


Haiti 

Madagascar 

Algeria 


Niger 


Tanzania 


Algeria 

PRC 

Kenya 

Uganda 



Mauritania 

Niger 




Pinto Beans 



Ready-to-use 
Supplementary Food 


Ready-to-use 
Therapeutic Food 



Burundi 


CAR 


Colombia 

PRC 


Guatemala 


Malawi 


Somalia 


Afghanistan 


Angola 


Bumndi 


Pakistan 


Somalia 
South Sudan 
Yemen 


_A 

Burkina Faso 
Burundi 


CAR 

Colombia 



Guatemala 


Liberia 

Madagascar 

Mali 

Mauritania 
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Fiscal Year 2013 (continued) 


Fiscal Year 2013 (continued) 

Commodities 

Country 


Commodities 

Country 

Rice 

Nepal 


Vegetable Oil 

Nepal 


Niger 



Niger 


Pakistan 



Pakistan 


Philippines 



Rwanda 


Rwanda 



Sierra Leone 


Sierra Leone 



Somalia 


Sri Lanka 



South Sudan 

Rice Bars 

Syria 



Sudan 

Sorghum 

Chad 



Tanzania 


Djibouti 



Uganda 


Kenya 



Yemen 


Madagascar 





Somalia 


Wheat 



South Sudan 



Bangladesh 


Sudan 



Burundi 


Uganda 



DRC 


Zimbabwe 




Soy Fortified 
Bulgur 

Burkina Faso 



Madagascar 


Chad 





Flaiti 





Niger 



Sierra Leone 

Soy Fortified 
Commeal 

Burkina Faso 



Syria 

Vegetable Oil 

Afghanistan 





Algeria 



Yemen 


Bangladesh 



Syria 


Burkina Faso 


Wheat Flour 

Djbiouti 


Burundi 



Kenya 


CAR 





Chad 


Wheat Flour Bread 

OSSIHIIi 


Colombia 


Wheat Soy Blend 



Cote D'Ivoire 





DRC 





Ethiopia 


Yellow Peas 

Afghanistan 


Guatemala 





Haiti 





Kenya 





Liberia 





Madagascar 



Uganda 


Malawi 



Zimbabwe 


Mali 


Yellow Split Peas 

Afghanistan 


Mauritania 



Bangladesh 
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Fiscal Year 2013 (continued) 
Commodities Country 

Yellow Split Peas Burkina Faso 

CAR 

Chad 

Cote D'Ivoire 
PRC 

Djibouti 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Nepal 

Niger 

Pakistan 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

South Sudan 
Sri Lanka 
Sudan 
Yemen 
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Fiscal Year 2014 (thru July 2014~ 
Commodities | Country 
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Fiscal Year 2014 (thru July 2014) 
Commodities Country 

Ready-to-use Chad 

Therapeutic Food 

PRC 

Kenya 

Pakistan 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Rice Burkina Faso 

Cameroon 
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P.L. 480 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all the organizations participating in the Title II 
program, for both Emergency and Development Partners. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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P.L. 480 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of internal transportation for each 
fiscal year 2010-2014 and tonnage of commodities shipped for the Title II program. These costs 
are to include Internal Transport, Storage, Distribution, and Handling Costs (ITSH). 

Response: The information is submitted for the record, 

[The information follows;] 


P.L. 480 Title 11 

Internal Transport, Storage, Distribution and Handling Costs 
FY 2010-2014 


Fiscal Year 

Metric Tons 

ITSH 

2010 

2,152,940 

$ 

481,444,400 

2011 

1,461,660 

$ 

383,262,700 

2012 

1,426,520 

$ 

405,165,600 

2013 

1,107,940 

$ 

372,433,700 

2014 (as of 10/27) 

1,079,591 

$ 

481,125,352 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the ITSH costs for the Title 11 program in 
each recipient country for each fiscal year 20 1 0-20 14. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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P.1. 480 Title IX: Internal Transport, Storage, Distribution AHanlting Costs 
FY 2010 -2014 
Fiscal Year 2010 


IlSHEmergenc; 





$ 

3,228,300 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,306,300 


BiuiinaFaBo 


Braundi 


Cameroon 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


tl 


DRC 


Bcnador 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Kenya 


Liberia 


892.100 


1,530,400 1 $ 


1,960,300 


24,423,900 


2,197,300 $ 


639,000 $ 


24,690,900 $ 


212,500 $ 


67,472,800 $ 


2,479,000 $ 


33,468,100 $ 


26,271,300 1 * 



22 

ES 

BBS 


alawl 


Mali 


Maui'itania 


a] 


$ 

- 

$ 

1,512,200 

$ 

- 

$ 


$ 

- 

$' 

482,500 

$ 

13,366,000 



Rwanda 


Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


Tanzania 


Yeanen 


Zambia 


Zimbabwe 


Total 



917,000 $ 


$ - $ 


$ 4,165,300 I $ 


$ 2,452,900 


$ 138,790,500 $ 


$ 1,686,500 $ 


1,881,500 1 $ 


$ 3,615,000 


35,782,100 


439,919,700 


1,066,700 



Total ITSH 


13,805,800 


1,078,100 


2,306,300 


1,570,000 


1,530,400 


1,960,300 


25,905,500 


212,500 


76,362,900 


2,479,000 


39,088,100 


26,271,300 


$ 

1,489,700 

$ 

3.528,700 

$ 

1,728,100 


Pakistan 

li 

21,272,100 

1 $ - 1 

1 $ 2 


788,400 


482,500 


13,366,000 


2,219,900 



51,524,700 


917,000 


1,066,700 


4,165,300 


, 2,452,900 


155,526,900 


1,686,500 


1,881,500 


6,042,200 


2,518,300 


733,000 


35,782,100 

481,444,400 
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P,L, 480 Tide II; Internal Transport, Storage, Distribution & Handling Costs 
FY 2016 -2014 


Country 


MseaIYear2«U 


ITSH Emergency ITSH Developmeat 


k^SSSHHIe] 


Burkina Faso 


Burundi 


Camercon 


CAR 


Colombia 


Cote D'Ivoire 


Etjibouti 


DRC 


Ecuador 


Gustanala 


Haiti 


Kenya 


Laos 


Liberia 


Madagascar 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritania 


Niger 


Pakistan 


Rwanda 


Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


Sotifh Sudan 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


Tanzania 


West Bank/Gaza 


Yemen 


37,230,300 $ 


1,311,000 I $ 


$ 

151,100 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,700,000 

$ 

1,196,100 

$ 

2,027,200 

$ 

19,316,900 

$ 

2,751,200 

$ 

1,492,900 

$ 

1,301,500 

$ 

11,898,500 

$ 

481,800 

$ 

35,379.800 

$ 

2,04i;000 j 


26,014,300 


285,500 


4,590,900 $ 


1,140,700 


989,100 


$ 


$ 

5,402,200 

$ 

6,675,600 


23,959,900 


$ 

1,418,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

12,833,100 

$ 

15,753,200 

$ 

1,574,100 

$ 

96,569,400 

$ 

2,060,200 

$ 

2,445,400 


653,900 


2,865,100 


12,536,500 


340,404,400 | $ 


2,654,200 




4,881,100 


1,861,000 $ 


1,371,700 



4,192,500 I $ 


1,373,800 


1,075,000 $ 



$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

616,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

42,858,300 


Total rrSH 


39,884,500 


1,311,000 


1,861,000 


3,071,700 


1,196,100 


2,027,200 


19,316,900 


2,751,200 


1,492,900 


1,301,500 


16,091,000 


481,800 


42,738,000 


2,041,000 


$ 

10,187,900 

$ 

26,014,300 

$• 

285,500 


5,964,700 



5,402,200 


6,881,100 


23,959,900 


1,614,300 


1.418,000 


1,075,000 


12,833,100 


20,907,300 


1,574,100 


96,569,400 



12,536,500 


383,262,700 
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P.L, 480 Ttik H: Internal Transport, Storage, Distrihatlon & Handling Costs 
FY 201 0-2014 


Coflutr 


BwMnaFaso 


Burundi 


Cameroon 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


Cote D'Ivoire 


DRC 


Ecuador 


Ethiopia 


Haiti 


Kmtya 


Liberia 


Madagascar 


Malawi 


Mali 


Manntama 


Nepal 


Niger 


PaWstan 


Rwanda 


Siena Leone 


Somalia 


South Sudan 


Sudan 


Tanzania 


West BanklGaza 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


Eiscal Year 2012 


ITSH Eiaergency ITSH Development 


$ 21,816,700 $ 


$ 1,310,800 1$ 


104,500 


1,736,700 ■$ 


278,500 $ 


3,409,600 I $ 


mEii 


1,715,000 


26,466,200 1 $. 




19,910,500 $ 


$ 




14,127,300 


5 


9 


22,395,700 $ 


60,930,000 $ 


86,351,300 $ 


1,730,900 I $ 


2,842,000 


3,336,900 


11,926,900 I $ 
10,266,300 


$ 




761,300 


1,462,100 


$ 

- 

$ 


$ 

5,194,700 


15,113,400 


$ 

2,0.00,000 

$ 

1,579,600 

$ 

554,800 

$ 

493,000 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,660,200 


652,000 


10,545,900 


2,727,200 


55,705,800 


Total ITSH 


21,816,700 


1,310,800 


2,971,500 


3,198,800 


278,500 


3,409,600 


19,763,600 


4,563,900 


562,700 


$ 

14,205,600 

$ 

367,700 

$ 

41,579,600 

$ 

7,522,700 


19,910,500 


4,413,300 


2,000,000 


2,637,300 


4,602,900 


2,893,900 


2,483,500 


mmmi 


14,127,300 


652,000 


22,395,700 


71,475,900 


86,351,300 


5,569,200 


3,336,900 


11,926,900 


10,266,300 


405,165,600 
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P.Z. 480 Title Ht Internal Transport, Storage, Distribution <S Handling Costs 
TT 2010 -2014 


fiscal Year 2013 


Conntr 


Afghanistan 




Bangladesh 


Burkina Faso 


Buimdi 


CAR 


Chad 


Cote D'Ivoire 


DRC 


Ethiopia 


Haiti 


Ksnya 


liberia 


Niger 


Pakistan 


Rwanda 


Somalia 


South Sudan 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


Syria 


Tanzania 


Uganda 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


13,476,700 $ 


1,082,300 I $ 


400,800 


2,432,200 I $ 


3,101,700 


12,913,800 


mmi 


$ 

3,208,600 

* 

1,027,200 

$ 

15,293,200 

$ 

25,814,200 

$ 

2,679,000 

$ 

31,336,500 

$ 

1,623,700 


Malawi 

$ 848,400 

Mali 

$ 4,006,400 

Mauritania 

$ 2,232,800 


353,100 


6,078,300 


16,066,000 


762,700 


1,463,800 $ 


$ 


22,144,500 I $ 


58,251,500 


305,800 


68,774,400 


7,3' 


2,997,800 


16,164,000 


4,095,400 $ 


329,946,100 


2,378,400 


4,992,600 


$ 

14,299,800 

$ 

1,486,700 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,183,800 

$ 

516,300 

S 

840,700 

$ 

- 


1,186,200 $ 


$ 


11,284,000 


3,442,600 


44,307,100 


Total ITSH 


13,476,700 


1,082,300 


96,300 


2,378,400 


400,800 


$ 

2,758,800 

$ ■ 

3,101,700 


12,913,800 


1,819,500 


3,208,600 


1,027,200 


20,285,800 


40,114,000 


4,165,700 


31,336,500 


1,689,100 


4,006,400 


2,232,800 


353,100 


6,078,300 


16,066,000 


762,700 


1,463,800 


1,186,200 


22,144,500 


69,535,500 


$ 

68,774,400 

$ 

7,748,200 


1,347,300 


5,367,200 


16,164,000 


7,538,000 


374,253,200 
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iVt. 480 Title IT; Internal Transport, Storage, Disiribuiion & Handling Costs 
Ft 2010 -2014 


Country 


Burldna Faso 


Bonmdl, 


Cameroon 


CAR. 


Chad 


Colombia 


Cote D'Ivoire 


Haiti 


to 

Ke 


Liberia 


Malawi 


Mali 




Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


South Sudan 


Sudan 


Tanaania 


West Bank/Qasta 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 




- 1 $ 2,130,000 1 $ 


Kscal Year 2014 


rrSH Development 


24,003,300 $ 


602,400 $ 


459,900 $ 


2,223,500 $ 


1,032,700 $ 


3,552,100 $ • 


17,337,200 $ 


1,907,600 $ 


1,757,100 $ 


1,042,700 I $ 


19,024,700 


30,788,200 $ 10,448,800 


Total ITSH 


4,925,400 


1,875,100 


27,459,100 $ 


152 $. 


237,300 


4,267,600 


718,200 $ 


2,000,000 


m 


577,500 i $ 


160,617,100 $ 


76,653,200 $ 


1,206,900 $ 


2,134,500 $ 


2,043,700 $ 


16,091,300 $ 


• 1,963,000 $ 


2,375,000 


451450,753 


2,777,500 $ 


3,451,700 


29,974,6001 


■ajuajaHiia 


602,400 


2,130,000 


459,900 


2,223,500 


1,032,700 


3,552,100 


17,337.200 


1,907,600 


1,042,700 


23,950,100 


41,237,000 


1,875,100 


2 


27,459,100 


718,352 


2,237,300 


4,267,600 


Niger 

i 

5,351,800 

$ 949,300 

$ 6401,100 

Pakistan 

$ 

14,568,300 

.$ 

$ 14,568,300 

la!S3SS39BIH 

i 

2,974,900 

$ 

$ 2,974400 


577,500 


698,600 




160,617,100 


76.6S3,200 

1,206,900 


4,912,000 


2,043,700 


2475,000 


481,125452 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of external transportation for the 
Title n program for each fiscal year 2010-2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

P.L 480 Title 11: 

External Transportation Costs 


FY 2010- 2014 


FY 

Metric Tons 

Ocean Freight 

Inland Freight 

Total External 
Transportation 

2010 

2,152,940 

$ 

317,616,000 

$ 

161,373,500 

$ 

478,989,500 

2011 

1,461,660 

$ 

242,920,100 

$ 

97,825,800 

$ 

340,745,900 

2012 

1,426,520 

$ 

254,995,500 

$ 

106,624,100 

$ 

361,619,600 

2013 

1,107.940 

$ 

154,212,600 

$ 

95,552,100 

$ 

249,764,700 

2014 (as of 
10/27) 

1,079,591 

$ 

145,584,700 

$ 

89,188,900 

$ 

234,773,600 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of external transportation for each 
recipient country for each fiscal year 2010-2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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P.L. 480 lideK; External Transportation Costs 
FY 20X0 -2014 


C 


Af^anistan 


a 


Burkina Faso 


Cameroon 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


DRC 


Ecuador 


Ethiopia 


Gxiatemala 


Fiscal Year 2010 


Ocean Freight 


6,368,700 


986,900 $ 


12,405,100 1 $ 


2,011,000 


2,496,100 $ 


733,600 $ 


749,400 $ 


12,911,300 $ 


1,176,300 $ 


518,500 $ 


18,003,800 $ 


118,900 $ 


86,667,900 $ 


5,462,800 


30,321,900 


budia 

$ 1,048,800 

Kenya 

$ 21,510,200 

Liberia 

.$ 3,242,600 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritania 


Mozambique 


al 


Niger 


Pakistan 


Pliilippines 


Republic of Congo 


Rwanda 


Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 


Tanzania 


Uganda 


Yemen 


Zambia 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


4,694,200 


4,056,800 $ 


1,452,300 $ 


1,412,800 I $ 


6,739,400 


611,600 


9,321,200 $ 


18,895,700 $ 


2,848,300 


660,900 


824,900 $ 


2,274,300 $ 


2,558,400 $ 


3,408,000 I $ 


30,912,000 


1,124,200 I $ 


8,282,100 $ 


2,949,900 


142,100 $ 


6,723,300 $ 


317,616,000 $ 




2,453,000 


1,327,500 




1,100,600 


27,877,900 


17,337,200 


67,690,900 I $ 


Total 

$ 

14,187,000 

$ 

986,900 

$ 

12,405,100 


419,000 


1,199,700 


74,800 $ 


10.983.800 $ 



$ 

2,231,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

5,385,200 


4,464,000 


733,600 


1,850,000 


40,789,200 


518,500 


35,341,000 


118,900 


154,358,800 


5,462,800 


30,321,900 


1,048,800 


21,510,200 



$ 

4,694,200 

$ 

4,475,800 

$ ■ 

2,652,000 

$ 

1,412,800 


6,444,700 


161,373,500 I $ 


6,739,400 


686,400 


20,305,000 


18,895,700 


1,344,700 


1,448,100 


2;274,300 


3,408,000 


36,135,100 


3,356,000 


989,800 


13,667,300 


2,982,900 


235,100 


13,168,000 


478,989,500 
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PJL. 480 Title JJt External Transperiation Costs 
FY 2010 -2014 


Count 


Afghanistan 


Burkins Faso 


Burundi 


Cameiwn 


CAR 


Chad 


Cdomfaia 


Cote Dlvoire 


Djibouti 


DEC 


Ecuador 


EtMopia 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


laos 


Liberia 


a 


Madagascai* 


Malawi 


Mauritania 


McKiambiquo 


Rwanda . 


Sierra Leone 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


Tanzania 


West Bank/Gazs 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


Fiscal Year 2011 


Ocean Freight 


10,306,300 


1,322,300 $ 


8,816,900 $ 


1,402,500 


5,421,100 




828,000 $ 


11,994,100 I $ 


1,307,400 



13,311,300 



380,700 $ 


5,100,200 I $ 


842,200 


5,024,100 I $ 


4,153,400 


437,100 


1,185,300 


4,924,300 $ 


$ 

1,518,600 

$ 

9,813,800 

$ 

13,490,300 

$ 

919,100 



18,371,800 I S 


1,661,400 


4,999,800 


671,000 


3,751,000 


6,783,100 


2424>20,100 $ 


4,248,000 


1,382,200 


2,427,700 


357,800 


m 

\m 

m 

m 

m 

m 


22,137,100 $ 



655,700 


$ 

- 

$ 

6,348,800 

$ 

- 

$ 

26,640,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 


909,700 


7,020,800 



790,700 $ 


; . 7,219,200 

$ 3,315,100 

4,002,000 

$ 9,811,800 

1,837,200 

$ 

: 


3,420,000 $ 


3,536,600 


97,825,800 $ 


Total 


14,554,300 


1,322,300 


8,816,900 


2,784,700 


7,848,800 


357,800 


$ 

1,971,700 

$ 

34,131,200 

$ 

1,307,400 


1,343,600 


882,900 


■ 19,660,100 


203,900 


82,220,000 


3,607,400 


3,555,100 




429,200 


5,100,200 




2,428,300 


16,834,600 


13,490,300 


91.9,100 


1,647,500 


3,092,600 


10,534,300 


13,813,800 


1,837,200 


21,791,800 


1,662,400 


7,739,600 
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P,L, 4S0 Title IT: External TransjHfrtatlon Costs 
F¥ 2010 -2014 


fiscal Year 2012 


Oceau Freight 



BijrktaaPaso 


Blaiindi 


Cameroon 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


Cote D'Ivoire 


DRC 


Ecuador 


Etliiopia 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Liberia 




Malawi 


MaU 


Mauritania 


Mozambiopre 



Pakistan 


Rvmnda 


Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


South Sudan 


Sudan 


Tanzania 


West Bank/Gaza 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


$ 

3,369,600 

$ 

- • 

$ 

- 

$ 

2,672,400 

$ 

1,939,000 

11 

$ 

1,301,700 

$ ' 

22,012,300 

$ 

- 


$ 

» 

$ 

4,858,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

25,839,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

■$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,705,200 

$ 

2,529,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 


782,600 


fmmm 


9,511,000 S 


$ 


576,000 I $ 




13,327,600 


15,755,900 $ 


400,200 


5,895,300 


5,115,800 


23,779,400 


4,959,800 $ 


2,603,100 I $ 


9,829,400 


3,024,100 


254,995,500 


2,354,500 



Total 


10,712,100 


1,585,800 


10,697,300 


8,132,600 


4,987,300 


150,000 


2,397,400 


33,109,000 


430,100 


3,353,000 


439,300 


19,702,600 


84,700 


86,993,400 






5,215,800 


4,546,100 


9,658,000 


7,082.300 


1,382,600 


4,674,500 


1,182,800 


15,984,700 


9,511,000 


539,500 


576,000 


18,443,400 


39,535,300 


13,410,000 



7,314,300 


2,603,100 


9,829,400 


2,554,000 

$ , 5,578,100 

106,624,100 

$ 361,619,600 
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F.L. 480 Title JI: External TramporUttion Costs 
F¥ 2010 -2014 


Counti-y 



Biirktaa Faso 


Buitindi 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


CotoD'lTOire 



Guatemala 


Haiti 


a 


Liberia 


Madagascar 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritania 


PaMstan 


Rwanda 


Somalia 


South Sudan 


Sri Lanka 


Sudan' 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


Total 


Fiscal Year 2013 


Ocean Freight 


4,679,700 $ 


791,100 $ 


134,500 $ 


8,503,200 $ 


944,400 $ 


2,773,500 I $ 


812,800 


6,035,000 $ 


612,900 $ 


1,044,200 $ 


568,200 $ 


8,223,700 $ 


28,884,900 I $ 


2,185,500 


mmm 


14,506,800 1 $ 


5,148,300 I $ 


1,515,300 1 $ 


921,000 


265,900 1 $ 


4,786,400 


7,956,400 1 $ 


'fflBWii'iillffM I 


1,974,700 1 $ 


2,513,700 


1,100,900 


14,591,400 I $ 


8,291,200 


19,038,000 $ 


$ 


35,400 



Total 

$ 

6,654,400 


$ 

415,100 

$ 

999,000 

$ 

415,500 



in 

m 

m 

m 


2,947,800 I $ 


1,283,900 I $ 



926,200 I $ 


$ 


$ 

5,728,800 

$ 

27,958,300 

$ 

» 

$ 

“ 

$ 

1,221,200 

$ 

- 

$ 

1,670,900 

$ 

- 

$ 

1.948,500 

$ 

95,552,100 


8,503,200 


1,825,200 


5,287,200 


20,626,400 


612,900 


1,044;200 


568,200 


16,514,900 


47,922.900 


2,185,500 


2,538,200 


14,506,800 


758,800 


8,096,100 


2,799,200 


935,600 


405,100 


8,073,000 


1,925,200 


415,500 


13,194,100 


40,062,100 



5,107,600 


3,533,000 


249,764,700 
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P,L, 480 Title 11; External Ttanspotlaiion Costs 
F¥ 2010 - 2014 


h 


BwMnaFaso 


Botundi .* 


n 


CAR 


Chad 


Colombia 


CoteD’lTOtte 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Uberla 


Malawi 


Mali 


Mauritania 


PaMstan 


Sierra Lecme 


Somalia 


Fiscal Year 2014 


Ocean Freight 


5,538,100 $ 


614,700 $ 


6,878,000 $ 


1,034,200 $ 


1,462,100 $ 


537,700 $ 


1,990,400 1$ 


6,485,000 $ 


648,900 $ 


617,600 $ 


548,100 i $ 


8,831,300 




950,100 $ 


423,800 $ 


13,548,700 


4 


133,800 


2,426,300 $ 


829,800 


4,253,300 1 $ 


BilEiiMMil 


West Bahfc/Gaza 


Yemen 


Zimbabwe 


B 


7,753,900 


566,500 


2,301,300 $ 


1,370,000 $ 


8,084,600 $ 


1,688,400 $ 


1,659,800 $ 


145 , 584,700 | $ 


2,786,000 


856,300 




2,067,000 


10,429,200 


10,741,500 


17,074,200 


155.700 


1,472,300 




$ 

- 

$ 

- 

$ 

- 

s 

- 

$ 

6,804,100 

$ 

28,267,600 


$ 

2,580,600 

$ 

. - 

$ 


$ 

1,530,500 

$ 

- 

$ 

89,188,900 


Total 


8,324,100 


. 614,700 


6,878,000 


1,863,200 


2,318,400 


537,700 


4,057,400 


16,914,200 


648,900 


617,600 


548,100 


19,572,800 


49,475,200 


13,548,700 


413,400 


289,500 


3,898,600 


861,000 


7,787,800 


6,268,300 


1,148,300 


282,900 


236,700 


15,951,800 


7,753,900 


566,500 


4,881,900 


1,370,000 


8,084,600 


3,218,900 




234 , 773,600 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the administrative costs for the Title II program for each 
fiscal year 2010-2014. Please provide separate amounts for USDA and USAID, 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


P.L 480 Title II: 
Administrative Costs 
FY2010-FY 2014 


FY 

Metric 

Tons 

202e 

(Administrative 

Costs) 

2010 

2,152,940 

$ 

210,467,300 

2011 

1,461,660 

$ 

180,750,200 

2012 

1,426,520 

$ 

169,901,100 

2013 

1,107,940 

$ 

184,218,600 

2014 (as of 
10/27) 

1,079,591 

$ 

282,222,000 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing a breakdown of Title II expenditures for 
each fiscal year 2010-2014 divided into commodity costs; ocean freight; inland transportation; 
202 (e) costs; and administrative costs. Please include the percentage of funds spent on each. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for the Title 11 program funds from the “safebox” 
showing each recipient organization, the total amount of funds received, and the countries of 
implementation for each recipient organization for each fiscal year 2010-2014. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

P.L. 480 Title 11: Non-Emergency Food Aid Funding 
FY 2010-2014 


Fiscal Year 2010 


Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

ACDIA/OCA 

$ 

39,552,500 

Liberia, Sierra Leone, Uganda, 
Bangladesh, Haiti 

Adventist Development and Relief 

Agency {ADRA) 

$ 

39,327,000 

DRC, Mozambique, Sudan 

Africare 

$ 

12,164,100 

Chad, Mali, Niger 

CARE International 

$ 

36,072,000 

Ethiopia, Bangladesh 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 

112,818,700 

Burkina Faso, Burundi, Ethiopia. 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Niger, Zambia, India, Guatemala 
Haiti 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 

8,754,200 

Mauritania, Niger 

Food for the Hungry International (FHl) 

$ 

20,653,400 

DRC, Ethiopia, Mozambique 

Mercy Corps International (MCI) 

$ 

23,418,500 

DRC, Uganda, Guatemala 

OICl International 

$ 

6,572,800 

Liberia 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 

3,239,400 

Ethiopia 

Saye the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 

22,042,200 

Mozambique, Bangladesh, 
Guatemala 

Saye the Children UK (SCF-UK) 

$ 

19,159,100 

Ethiopia 

SHARE Guatemala 

$ 

5,034,400 

Guatemala 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 

36,160,300 

Mozambique, Afghanistan, Haiti 

Total 

$ 

384,968,600 
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Fiscal Year 2011 


Organization 


Funds Received 

Countries 

ACDWOCA 

$ 

56,932,800 

Burkina Faso, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, Uganda, Bangladesh, 

Haiti 

Adventist Development and Relief 

Agency (ADRA) 

$ 

14,359,800 

DRC, Mozambique 

Africare 

$ 

13,418,100 

Chad, Mali, Niger 

CARE International 

$ 

23,715,400 

Bangladesh 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 

137,979,400 

Burkina Faso, Burundi, Ethiopia, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Niger, South Sudan, Zambia, 
India, Guatemala, Haiti 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 

8,185,600 

Mauritania, Niger 

Food for the Hungry International (FHI) 

$ 

45,732,400 

DRC, Ethiopia, Mozambique 

Mercy Corps International (MCI) 

$ 

22,332,200 

DRC, Uganda, Guatemala 

OICI International 

$ 

7,302,400 

Liberia 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 

47,138,300 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 

21,825,200 

Mozambique, Bangladesh, 
Guatemala 

SHARE Guatemala 

$ 

5,745,900 

Guatemala 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 

21,610,400 

Mozambique, Afghanistan, Haiti 

Total 

$ 

426,277,900 
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Fiscal Year 2012 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

ACDIA'OCA 

$ 41,959,000 

Bangladesh, Uganda, Haiti, 
Burkina Faso, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone 

Adventist Development and Relief 

Agency {ADRA) 

$ 18,383,000 

DRC, Mozambique 

Africare 

$ 11,183,000 

Chad, Mali 

CARE International 

$ 22,640,000 

Bangladesh 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 116,368,000 

Burundi, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Ethiopia, South Sudan, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Burkina Faso, 
Mali, Niger 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 11,449,000 

Mauritania, Niger 

Food for the Hungry International (FHI) 

$ 41,390,000 

DRC, Mozambique, Ethiopia 

Mercy Corps International (MCI) 

$ 36,100,000 

DRC, Uganda, Guatemala, Nigei 

OICI International 

$ 7,944,000 

Liberia 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 50,104,000 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 55,103,000 

Bangladesh, Mozambique, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, Niger 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 11,585,000 

Afghanistan, Mozambique, Haiti 

Total 

$ 424,208,000 


Fiscal Year 2013 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

ACDIA/OCA 

$ 29,351,000 

Bangladesh, Uganda, Burkina 
Faso, Liberia, Sierra Leone 

Adventist Development and Relief 

Agency (ADRA) 

$ 9,123,000 

DRC 

Africare 

$ 1,014,000 

Chad 

CARE International 

$ 30,296,000 

Bangladesh, Haiti 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 78,811,000 

Burundi, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Ethiopia, South Sudan, 
Guatemala, Burkina Faso, Niger 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 61,000 

Niger 

CNFA 

$ 6,886,000 

Zimbabwe 

Food for the Hungry International (FHI) 

$ 33,216,000 

DRC, Ethiopia 

Mercy Corps International (MCI) 

$ 22,449,000 

DRC, Uganda, Guatemala, Niger 

OICI international 

$ 5,391,000 

Liberia 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 40,400,000 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

% 30,829,000 

Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 

Guatemala, Niger 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 12,045,000 

Zimbabwe, Haiti 

lotal 

$ 299,872,000 
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Fiscal Year 2014 (through August) 


Organization 


Funds Received 

Countries 

ACDWOCA 

$ 

33,748,000 

Bangladesh, Uganda, Haiti, 
Burkina Faso, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone 

Adventist Development and Relief 

Agency (ADRA) 

$ 

8,696,000 

DRC 

Africare 

$ 

- 

Chad, Mali 

CARE International 

$ 

20,402,000 

Bangladesh, Haiti 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 

20,779,000 

Madagascar, South Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Burkina Faso, Mali, Niger 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 

- 

Mauritania, Niger 

CNFA 

$ 

7,630,000 

Zimbabwe 

Food for the Hungry International (FHI) 

$ 

35,668,000 

DRC, Ethiopia 

Mercy Corps International (MCI) 

$ 

16,345,000 

DRC, Uganda, Guatemala, Nigei 

OICI International 

$ 

5,470,000 

Liberia 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 

39,345,000 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 

29,319,000 

Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 

Guatemala, Niger 

Total 

$ 

217,402,000 



Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for the Title II program funds from the emergency 
funding (“non-safebox”) showing each recipient organization, the total amount of funds received, 
and the countries of implementation for each recipient organization for each fiscal year 2010- 


2014. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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P.L. 480 Title II: Emergency Food Aid Funding 
FY 2010-2014 


Fiscal Year 2010 i 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

World Food Program (WFP) 

$ 1,208,775,800 

Burundi, Cameroon, CAR, Chad, 
DRC, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Niger, Republic of 
Congo, Rwanda, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zimbabwe, 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Laos, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Yemen, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti 

ACDIA^OCA 

S 3,184,300 

Haiti 

CARE International 

$ 125,200 

Ethiopia 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 185,388,700 

Ethiopia, Niger, Zimbabwe, 
Guatemala, Haiti 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 2,851,900 

Niger 

Norwegian People’s Aid (NPA) 

$ 5,493,000 

Sudan 

Relief Society of Tigray (REST) 

$ 23,544,600 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 26,281,400 

Ethiopia, Tajikistan, Guatemala 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 51,148,100 

Zimbabwe, Haiti 

Fiscal Year 2011 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

World Food Program (WFP) 

$ 1,108,717,800 

Burundi, Cameroon, CAR, Chad, 
DRC, Cote D'Ivoire, Djibouti, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Liberia, 

Madagascar, Niger, Rwanda, 

Somalia, South Sudan, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Uganda, -Zimbabwe, 

Laos, Philippines, Algeria, Libya, 
West Bank/Gaza, Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Haiti 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 85,940,300 

Ethiopia, Zimbabwe, Guatemala 

Counterpart International (CPI) 

$ 5,486,700 

Niger 

Project Concern International (PCI) 

$ 2,960,100 

Guatemala 

Relief Society' of Tigray (REST) 

$ 64,942,500 

Ethiopia 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) 

$ 12,996,600 

Ethiopia, Guatemala 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 6,160.000 

Haiti 
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Fiscal Year 2012 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

World Food Program (WFP) 

$ 1,065,680,310 

Afghanistan, Algeria, Bangladesh, 
West Bank/Gaza, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Yemen, Burundi, CAR, DRC, 
Malawi, Rwanda, Uganda, 
Zimbabwe, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 

Kenya, Somalia, South Sudan, 

Sudan, Tanzania, Colombia, 

Ecuador, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, 
Chad, Cote D'Ivoire, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Senegal 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 89,879,700 

Zimbabwe, Ethiopia, Mali 

Internationa! Organization for Migration 
(lOM) 

$ 21,591,900 

Somalia 

United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF) 

$ 5,912,900 

Burundi, Uganda, Kenya, Sudan 

Fiscal Year 2013 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

World Food Program (WFP) 

$ 964,337,040 

Afghanistan, Algeria, Nepal, 

Pakistan, Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Syria, Yemen, Burundi, CAR, 

DRC, Malawi, Rwanda, Uganda, 
Zimbabwe, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 

Kenya, South Sudan, Somalia, 

Sudan, Tanzania, Colombia, Haiti, 
Burkina Faso, Chad, Cote D'Ivoire, 
Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger 

Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 

$ 51,034,500 

Ethiopia, Haiti 

United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF) 

$ 24,119,500 

Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, 
Angola, Burundi, South Sudan, 
Somalia 

World Vision US (WVUS) 

$ 2,811,900 

Haiti 
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Fiscal Year 2014 (through August) 

Organization 

Funds Received 

Countries 

World Food ProRram (WFP) 

$ 947,265,220 

Afghanistan, Algeria, Iraq, 

Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, West 
Bank/Gaza, Yemen, Burundi, CAR, 
DRC, Malawi, Uganda, Zimbabwe, 
Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, South 
Sudan, Somalia, Sudan, Colombia, 
Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Chad, 

Cote D'Ivoire, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Senegal 

ACF International 

$ 2,980,600 

Haiti 

CARE International 

$ 4,065,100 

Haiti 

Catholic Relief Services fCRS) 

$ 75,750,900 

Ethiopia, South Sudan 

Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the UN (FAO) 

$ 1,312,600 

Haiti 

United Nations Children's Fund 

(UNICEF) 

$ 35,884,800 

Afghanistan, Pakistan, Burundi, 

CAR, DRC, Kenya, Somalia, 

Sudan, Haiti, Chad 

World Vision International (WVI) 

$ 2,229,700 

Haiti 
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Title II Prepositioning Sites 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of all prepositioning sites for food aid under the Title 
II program. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

As of August 2014, USAID’s Office of Food for Peace (USAID/FFP) has prepositioning sites for 
food aid in: 

• Jacinto, Texas, United States; 

• Las Palmas, Canary Islands; 

• Durban, South Africa; 

• Mombasa, Kenya; 

• Djibouti, Djibouti; and 

• Colombo, Sri Lanka. 

Additionally, USAID/FFP co-locates with the U.S. Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance 
(USAID/OFDA) at two prepositioning sties in: 

• Miami, Florida, United States; and 

• Dubai, United Arab Emirates. 

Local and Regional Purchases (LRP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the legislative authority for the LRP program in the 2008 
Farm Bill and the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Response: The legislative authority for the LRP pilot program was provided in Section 
3206 of the Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008, Public Law 110-234 (7 U.S.C 1726c) 
and was amended by Section 3207 of the Agricultural Act of 2014 (Public Law 113-79), which 
made the program permanent. 

Mr. Aderholt: In order for USDA/USAID to carry out the LRP program, please describe 
how the program should be funded in terms of legislative language. Can LRP be funded out of 
the FAS S&E account or must it be funded out of the Title II account? 

Response: USDA appreciates the authority for the LRP, which will help respond to crises 
and disasters as well as complement McGovem-Dole school feeding programs. The 
Administration has reviewed several programmatic funding options for this new program LRP, 
administered by USDA; however, currently the FAS S&E account does not have sufficient 
resources to support this newly authorized program. 

USDA is beginning the rulemaking process to allow for the future operation of the program. 
USDA recently convened two listening sessions with stakeholders to provide early input into the 
future operation of the program. USDA will consult with USAID during the rulemaking process 
and during future operations of the program to ensure that the agencies’ local and regional 
procurement programs are complementary and employ best management practices. The divisions 
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in USDA and USAID that administer food aid programs have a strong working relationship, 
which will enable effective coordination on local and regional procurement programs. 

FY 2014 Outlays 

Mr. Aderholt: The Title II program has yet to outlay most of the funds it received for FY 
2013 and a large portion of the FY 2012 funds. Please describe the normal process used to 
obligate and outlay rates for Title 11 funds. Please explain why the FY 2013 funds are notyet 
outlaid. 


Response: As of August 2014, USAID/FFP has outlaid all funds it received for both FY 
2012 and FY 2013. 


Community Development Resilience Fund (CDRF) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the legal rationale and legislative authority that allows Title 
II funds to be credited to the CDRF under USAID. 

Response: USAID/Food for Peace does not credit Title II funds to any Community 
Development Resilience Fund (CDRF), which was a mechanism proposed in the FYI4 budget 
request but never established. 

However Food for Peace does integrate Community Development Funds (CDF) into its Title II 
non-emergency/development programs. As a result of extreme emergency needs and insufficient 
funds to meet these needs, USAID/FFP has on occasion needed to not withstand the earmark for 
Title II non-emergency/development funding in order to have adequate resources to respond in 
times of crisis. However, due to the high value USAID and FFP place on the Title 11 non- 
emergency/development programs, the Administration has allowed USAID/FFP to use 
Community Development Funds (CDF) from the Bureau for Food Security to partially fund these 
programs and make sure that the earmark for non-emergency programming is met. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a five-year table showing amounts credited to the CDRF. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


FY 

FFP Community 
Development Funds 

2010 

$ 

9,000,000 

2011 

$ 

12,000,000 

2012 

$ 

32,300,000 

2013 

$ 

60,000,000 

2014 

$ 

54,000,000 
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Brazil Cotton Institute (BCI) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the legislative authority for payments to BCI in both the 
2008 Farm Bill and the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Response: The legislative authority for these payments does not arise from either the 
2008 or 2014 Farm Bill. The authority for such payments is Section 5(f) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C 714c(f)). 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide any background on the BCI payments. 

Response: Payments to BCI between FY 2010 and FY 2014 were made pursuant to the 
U.S.-Brazil Memorandum of Understanding signed in April 2010. The use of funds is governed 
by the MOU. In October 2014, USDA made a one-time final payment of $300 million to the 
BCI in accordance with the 20,14 Memorandum of Understanding signed on October 1. 

The Cotton dispute is a decade-long dispute brought by Brazil against the United States at the 
WTO, In 2005 and again in 2008, the WTO found that certain U.S. agriculture programs 
(domestic support to cotton under the marketing loan and countercyclical payment programs, and 
export credit guarantees under the GSM-102 program) were inconsistent with the United States’ 
WTO commitments. In August 2009, WTO arbitrators provided the level of countermeasures that 
Brazil could impose against U.S. trade. 

In June 2010, the United States and Brazil signed a Framework Agreement to avert the imposition 
of countermeasures by Brazil against the United States that at the time would have affected 
approximately $800 million of U.S. trade, including U.S. intellectual property rights, Potential 
countermeasures available to Brazil were re-calculated annually based on a formula dictated by 
the WTO, The Framework provided specific interim steps and a process for quarterly discussions 
on the programs at issue. The United States also made monthly payments to the BCI for technical 
assistance and capacity building activities forthe sector under a related Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU). Under that original MOU, the United States paid BCI $505.5 million 
between FY 2010 and FY 2014. 

On October 1, 2014, the United States and Brazil reached an agreement that provided for formal 
termination of the Cotton case at the WTO Dispute Settlement Body. Under the 2014 MOU, 
Brazil relinquished all rights to countermeasures against U.S. trade. The 2014 MOU also contains 
new rules governing the fees and tenor for guarantees under the GSM-1 02 Program, a final 
transfer of $300 million to the BCI (made in FY 2015), and limitations on new disputes against 
U.S, cotton domestic support programs and the GSM-102 program. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe in detail the process of a payment to BCI. Please begin 
with the agency of origination, the funding source, and all agencies involved with the payment 
process to BCI. 

Response: Apportionment requests for the use of funds authorized under Section 5 of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) Charter Act are submitted by USDA to the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). No fimds can be obligated or disbursed without an 
apportionment from OMB. 

The authority to authorize payments from CCC to BCI under the terms of the MOU was delegated 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) by the Under Secretary for Farm and Foreign 
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Agricultural Services on June 24, 2010. Payments were made on or before the last business day 
of each month, pursuant to the terms of the MOU. Written payment requests were made by the 
Embassy of the Government of Brazil (GOB) to FAS. The GOB provided FAS a list of 
individuals within the GOB authorized to request payment. With each payment request, the GOB 
was required to inform the U.S. Government of any changes to the governance of BCI since the 
last payment request and to reconfirm banking account information. 

FAS maintains a list of all individuals, including personnel, involved in the governance of BCI. 
All individuals are checked nightly against the U.S. Government’s System for Awards 
Management to confirm that they are not suspended or debarred from U.S. government programs, 
and also against the U.S. Department of the Treasury’s Office of Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) 
list. Any changes reported by the GOB in its payment requests were checked against these lists 
manually by FAS prior to authorizing payment. 

In addition to reviewing any changes in individuals associated with BCI, FAS reviewed each 
payment request to verify the amount requested and to confirm that the signatory of the request 
was authorized by the GOB to request payment. If the payment request is in order, FAS prepared 
a cover memo indicating that the request for payment had been reviewed and was in conformance 
with the MOU. The request from the GOB, along with the cover memo signed by FAS 
requesting the payment be made, was transmitted by e-mail to FSA. FSA staff reviewed all 
documents and a CCC Certifying Officer reviewed and certified the payment. FSA then sent the 
funds via wire transfer to the bank account designated in the GOB’s payment request. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the number of payments and total amount for each fiscal 
year 2010-2014 to BCI. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 

Number of 
Payments 

Total Payment 
Amount 

2010 

5 

$ 71.1 million 

2011 

12 

$ 147.3 million 

2012 

12 

$ 147.3 million 

2013 

12 

$ 139.8 million 

2014 

0 

$0 

Total 

41 

$ 505.5 million 


Foreign Market Development Program (FMDP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each fiscal year 2010-2014 identifying each 
participant in the FMDP program, the overseas location of each participant, the total U.S. 
government contribution and matching contribution, and a breakdown of the total contribution for 
categories including travel, housing, office expenses, etc. Please provide a total for each fiscal 
year U.S. government funding and matching contributions. 

Response: The FMD program runs from October 1 to September 30 of each year. The 
Cooperators have six months after their program year ends to file for reimbursement and file 
contribution reports. FMD participant data for FY 2010-2013 has been provided. The FY 2014 
data for each FMD participants will not be available until approximately early April, 2015. The 
information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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American Seed Trade Association 

Compensation & Allowances $328,569 SO 

Contractor Payments $42,551 $15,302 


















International Travel $492^52 I SI 95,964 I S583.776 I $211,^ $288,588 $154,633 

Rent and Supplies $127,002 $0 $60,798 $0 $3,761 $0 

Sales & Trade Relations $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 

Technical Assistance $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $28,061 

Trade Promotion $2,106,574 $0 $78,742 $9,426 $90,624 $0 
































Compensation & Allowances S4, 001, 689 S5 1 3,406 $4,132,171 $408,098 $4,635,464 

Contractor Payments $0 $10,000 $0 $0 I5L -5^^ 

Internati onal Travel $135,703 $1,277.608 $336,351 Sl.518,417 $363,760 $1,714.673 

Rent and S upplies $1,531,540 $302,565 $1,606,650 $231,7% $2,035,794 S232,8<M 

Sales & Trade Relations $43,342 $21,242 $64,560 $10.959 $70.710 $M§2 



international Travel 
























North American Millers Association 

Compensation & Allowances $203,410 

Contractor Payments $0 

International Travel $30,000 













































USA Dry Pea and Lentil Council 
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FMD 

COOPERATOR'S WITH OVERSEAS OEFICES 


PartiolTsant 

Country 

City 

FiaeaLlaar. 

Almond Board 

Clrina 

Shan^ai 

FY 2012 -2014 

Almond Board 

India 

NewDelhr 

FY 2012 4014 

American Peanut Council 

thrited Kingdom 

London 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council Intouatlonal 

China (Mainland) 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council International 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council International 

Korea, RepnbHo of 

Seoul 

FY 2010-2014 

Cotton Council lotematloiwl 

United Kingdom 

London 

FY 2010- 2014 

National Renderers Association 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

National Renderers Association 

Mexico 

Merdoo City 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Grains Council 

China (Mainland) 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Grains Council 

Egypt 

Cairo 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Gi-ains Connell 

Japan 

Toiyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Korea, Republic of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

FY 2010- 2014 

U,3. Grains Council 

Mexico 

Mexico Ci(y 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Coimcll 

Panama 

Panama City 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Tunisia 

Tunis 

FY 2010-2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Jordan 

Amman 

FY 2010 -2012 

U.S. Meat Export Fadaration 

Belgium 

Brussels 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

China 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

China 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Moat Export Federation 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Meat Export Federation 

China 

Shenyang 

FY2010- 2013 

U.S. Moat Export Federation 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Mexico 

Mcmterey 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Meat Export Federation 

Russia 

Moscow 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

■Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, MoatExpott Fcderatian 

Russia 

St, Petersburg 

FY 2010-2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Korea, Republic of 

Seoul ■ 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

China 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poulhy & Egg Export Council 

CUhra 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultiy & Egg Export Council 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2010-2014 

USiA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010-2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Mexico 

Monterey 

FY 2010- 20 14 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Russia 

Moscow 

FY 2010 -2011 

USA Rice Association 

Germany 

Hamburg 

FY 2010 -2011 

US Wheat Aesociation 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Chflo 

Santiago 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Singapot'e 


FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Fhilipphres 

Manila 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Japan 

Tokyo . 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Korea, Ri^irbllc of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 
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FMD 

COOPBUATOR'SWra OVBRSKAS OFFICES 


Partlolnant 

Country 

Sx 

Fiscal Year 

US 'Wheat Association 

Netheilands 

Rotterdam 

FY 2010- 2014 

US 'Wheat Association. 

Morocco 

Casablanca 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Associati.on 

C3ihia 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

China 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010-2014 

US Wheat Association 

South Africa 

Capetown 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Nigeria 

I^gos 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010- 2014 

US-Soybean Export Council** 

Mexico 

Guadalahara 

FY 20 10- 2014 

USSoybeanExpmt Council** 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Japan 

Toiyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

China 

Baying 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Kores^ Republic of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Nigeria 

Lagos 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010 -2014 

The Wood Groups 

United Kingdom 

London ' 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

China 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

Japan 

Osaka 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010-2014 

The Wood Groups 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010- 2014 

The "Wood Groups 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 


US Soybean Export Oomcil** Coopeintor within tho Amei-lcan Soybean Association 
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Market Access Program (MAP) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each fiscal year 2010-2014 identifying each 
participant in the MAP program, the overseas location of each participant, the total U.S. 
government contribution and matching contribution, and a breakdown of the total contribution for 
categories including travel, housing, office expenses, etc. Please provide a total for each fiscal 
year U.S. government funding and matching contributions. 

Response: The MAP begins January 1 and ends on December 31 for most participants. 
Participants have until June 30th to file for reimbursement, claim expenditures, and file their 
contribution reports. A portion of MAP participants have a program year that begins July 1 and 
ends June 30th. These Participants would have six months also (or until December 3 1 , 20 1 6) to 
file their claims, etc. MAP participant data for FY 2010 -2013 has been provided. FY 2014 data 
for each MAP participant will not be available until early January 2016. The information is 
submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



Particioant and Government Contributions by Program Year 



Contractor Payments $0 $2,002,204 3^ $1,970,684 $5,034 $1,757,823 

Intemationai Travel $649,920 $1,563,325 $523,150 $1,943,945 $757,273 $2,291,589 

Rent and Supplies $656,225 $105,339 $689,216 $112,524 $796,465 $125,966 

Sales & Trade Relations $0 $1 12,635 $0 $163,649 $0 $149,767 

Shows ~ I $643,928 1 $1,990,830 | $759,594 | $2,061,453 1 $328,872) $1,730,475 





















































































































































































Consumer Promotion 2/ 2/ ^ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ $i 13,034 

Contractor Fees 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ $70,429 

Technical Assistance 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ $84,728 

Trade Promotion 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ ___2/ 2 / 2/ $6 1 ,964 

California Grape & Tree Fruit League Total SO $0 ^ SO SO SO ^ S334324 

















































































Shows $3,041 $14,097 $4,800 $5,553 

Trade Promotion $26,135 $31,039 $12,079 $40,984 

California Strawberry Commission Total by $598,184 $902,603 $594,696 $905,013 

Year 




























Rent and Supplies $96, 1 1 6 SO 

Technical Assistance $261,311 SO 

Trade Promotion $692.225 $0 

California Walnut Commission Total by Year $5,138,499 $4^97,239 







































technical Assistance 
Trade Promotion 

































International Travel $1,354,979 $ 631,654 $ 1 , 404,693 $ 701,263 $1,526,160 $600,742 $1,196,086 

Rent and Supplies $1,008,703 $631,500 $1,085,155 $352,798 $1,380,146 $445,646 $1,124,616 

Sales & Trade Relations $83,118 $39,149 $50,931 $26,303 $57,060 $23,27! $101,157 

Shows $3,610,330 $608,047 $ 3 , 293,936 $617,931 $3,899,882 $528,304 $3,816,436 

Technical Assistance $390,864 $157,674 $ 207,809 $82,603 $365,185 $130,756 $453,924 























































































Contractor Payments SO $1 1.047 $5,000 $6.218 

International Travel SO $11.993 $20,000 $13,933 

Sales & Trade Relations SO $0 $15,000 $0 

Technical Assistance SO SO $8,0(K) $0 

Trade Promotion $73,086 $419 S7.000 $11,340 



















































































































































Rent and Supplies $1,879 $0 $1,992 $0 $1,705 $0 $14,894 ^ 

Shows $24,110 $43,577 $8,233 $14,914 $24,985 $72,698 $22,462 $41,155 

Trade Promotion $0 $0 $4,361 $24,894 $350 $49,810 $19,956 $81,301 

Synergistic Hawaii Agriculture Council Total $53,561 $184,624 $64,997 $175,989 $88,244 $181,735 $139331 $379,415 

bv Year 



D.S. Apple Export Council 

Compensation & Allowances $1,622,209 

Consumer Promotion $5,250 
























Contractor Payments $25,370 $290,669 $25,370 $354,752 $0 $417,175 

International Travel $158,262 $270,977 $164,912 $160,173 $0 $44,980 

Rent and Supplies $387,132 ») $279,459 SO $0 $4,130 

Sales & Trade Relations $1,950 ^ $655 $338 $0 $1,720 

Shows $27,000 $46,905 $20,400 $108,245 $0 $48,913 



Compensation & Allowances $1,893,922 $8,550 $1,933,840 $67,497 

Contractor Fees $141,959 $75,115 $131,784 $107,094 

International Travel $657,157 $3,966,761 $842,361 $3.734,917 


























































































Compensation & Allowances $15,330,502 S0_ $16,649,863 $0 $15,741,671 $0 

Consumer Promotion $3,353,619 $2,557,175 $2,479,215 $2,649,904 $1,873,349 $1,802,609 

Contractor Payments $16,499 $1,358,545 $47,85 1 $1,366,016 $34,606 $1,011,335 

International Travel $182,603 $184,380 $309,953 $115,449 $105,611 $104,658 

Rent and Supplies $19,288 | $309 1 $31,261 | $1,053 | $34.022 1 $1,356 




































Sales & Trade Relations $ 65,350 $12,734 $15,686 

Trade Promotion $0 $4,462 $0 

USA Rice Federation/US Rice Producers Total $18,967,861 $4,117,604 $19,533,829 

by Year 
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MAP 

COOPEKATOR'S WnH OVERSEAS OPFICES 


Parti cioant 

Country 

Stz 

aeaUCstt. 

Almond Board 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2012 -201 4 

Ahnottd Board 

India 

New Delhi 

FY 2012 -2014 

American Peanut Comioll 

United Kingdom 

London 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council JntemationBl 

China (Mainland) 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 

Co^n Council Intematioiml 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council Intornational 

Korea, Republic of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

Cotton Council International 

United Kingdom 

London 

FY 2010- 2014 

National Renderata Aasociation 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

National Senderers Assooiation 

Moxico 

Mexico City , 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Councdl 

Chhra (Mainland) 

Beijing 

FY2010- 2014 

UiS. Grama Council 

Egypt 

Cairo 

FY 201 0-2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Qiains Coimcil 

Korea, Republlo of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Giaina Council 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Mexico 

Mexico City • 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Panama 

Panama City 

FY 2010-2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Tunisia 

Tuni,s 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Grains Council 

Jordan 

Amman 

FY 2010 -2012 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Belgium 

Brussels 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Fedoratiou 

China 

HesngKong 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

China 

Beijing 

.FY2010-2014 

U.S. MeatEsqjCHt Federation 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Moat Er^ort Federation 

China 

Shenyang 

FY 2010- 201.4 

U.S, Meat Export Federation 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Mexico 

Mcmterey 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Kus,sia 

Moscow 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Meat Export Federation. 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Meat Export Fodeialion 

Russia 

St. Petersburg 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S, Meat Export Federation 

Korea, Republic of 

Somil 

FY 2010- 2014 

U.S. Meat Export Federation 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 201 0-20 14 

USA Poultry & .Egg Export Council 

China 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

China 

Beijhrg 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

China 

Slian^iai 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010-2014 

USA Pcmltry & Egg Export Council 

Mexico 

Monterey 

FY 2010- 2014 

USA Poultry & Egg Export Council 

Russia 

Moscow 

FY 2010 -2011 

USA .Rice Assooiation 

Germany 

Hamhang 

FY 2010 -2011 

US Wleat AsBociatlon 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010- 2014 

US 'Wheat Assooiation 

Chile 

Santiago 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Assooiation 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 
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MAP 

COOPEHATOR'S WTOE OVERSEAS OEFICES 


Participant 

Coffltey 

Citv 

Fiscal Year 

US Wheat Association 

Phili^ines 

Manila 

FY 2010- 2014 

UB Wheat Association 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010-2014 

US Wheat Association 

Korea, R^ubUo of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

UB Wheat Association 

Netherlands 

Rotterdam 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Morocco 

Casablanca 

FY 201 0-2014 

US Wheat Association 

China . 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Assodatton 

□tina 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Taiwan 

Talpd 

FY 2010- 2014 

US 'Wheat Association 

South Africa 

Capetown 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Nigeria 

Inigos 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Wheat Association 

Mexico 

Mexico C% 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Mexico 

Guadalahara 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Singapore 


FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Covmcil** 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Exprat Council** 

China 

Beijing 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Korea, Republic of 

Seoul 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean Export Council** 

Taiwan 

Tajpei 

FY 2010- 2014 

US Soybean E^ort Council** 

Nigeria 

J^gos 

FY 2010- 2014 

Eh© Wood Groups 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

FY 2010 -2014 

The Wood Groups 

United Kingdom 

London 

FY 2010- 2014 

ITie Wood GrcFups 

Chins 

Hong Kong 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

Japan 

Osaka 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Groups 

Japan 

Tokyo 

FY 2010- 2014 

The Wood Grovps 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

FY 2010-2014 

UiB Wood Groups 

China 

Shanghai 

FY 2010- 2014 


US Soybean Esjjoit Cotmcll** Coopeiator vritei the Amerioan Soybean Association 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Policy 

Mr, Aderholt: Agricultural trade has been one of the few bright spots in the economy. 
U.S. agricultural exports have achieved record levels by exceeding $478 billion over four years 
and Ag exports are on track to set a new record this year. Against the backdrop of a very poor 
economy in the past four years, the Agriculture community can take pride in the positive impact 
of U.S. agricultural exports. A number of trade experts believe that there is far greater potential 
for growth of U.S, exports simply because 95 percent of the World’s consumers live outside of 
the United States and the world markets will demand the high quality products produced by U.S. 
farmers, ranchers, and producers. This is the second year in a tow when Congress has failed to 
see any new efforts, initiatives or plans by USDA to do more U.S, agricultural exports. 

Just last month, OIG released a report on the matter of Foreign Agricultural Service performance 
and said that FAS’s performance measures were not outcome-based and do not show how the 
U.S. is performing in a given market compared to its competitors. 


Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust (BEHT) 

Mr. Aderholt; Section 714 of Division A of PL 1 13-76 prevents reimbursements to the 
CCC in excess of $20 million for FY 20 1 4. If this provision is carried year over year, does this 
mean that a $150 million drawdown in the BEHT would take seven or more years to bring the 
BEHT back to the current level? 

Response: If the requirement to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
were to trigger under section 302(f)(2)(A) of the Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust (BEHT) Act, 
then that section provides that CCC shall be reimbursed from funds made available to carry out 
the Food for Peace Act, and the funds shall be available to replenish the trust under subsection (b) 
of the BEHT Act. Under such subsection (b), specifically 302(b)(2)(B), such funds shall be 
derived from any one or more of three sources: (i) with respect to fiscal years 2000 through 2018, 
from funds made available to carry out the Food for Peace Act, except that, of such funds, not 
more than $20 million may be expended for this purpose; (ii) from funds authorized for that used 
by an appropriations Act; or (iii) from funds accrued through the management of the trust under 
subsection (d) of the BEHT Act. Furthermore, under section 302(f)(2)(C), the reimbursement 
may be made from funds appropriated for subsequent fiscal years. Consequently, under the BEHT 
Act itself, not more than $20 million of any funds from the Food for Peace Act to reimburse CCC 
for the release of eligible commodities may be expended for such purpose, but at any time funds 
may be authorized for such use by an appropriations Act. If a release of eligible commodities of 
$150 million were to occur, and if the only source to reimburse CCC were funds made available 
for such purpose were from funds available to carry out the Food for Peace Act, mathematically it 
would require a minimum of 7.5 years to complete such reimbursement. 

Mr. Aderholt: Currently the BEHT is composed of only cash and no commodities. The 
provision referenced in the previous question uses the words “eligible commodities” for 
reimbursement. Does this verbiage provide authority to reimburse cash to the BEHT? 

Response: Section 302(f)(2)(A) contemplates that CCC shall be reimbursed for the 
release of eligible commodities from funds under subsection (b) of Section 302, derived in the 
three ways described in that subsection, including from funds made available to carry out the 
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Food for Peace Act, and the funds shall be available to replenish the trust. Alternatively, such 
reimbursement may occur by direct appropriation pursuant to section 302(f)(2)(C). 

Agricultural Trade Data 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a list of the top ten agricultural 
exported and imported products for fiscal years 2009 through 2013 and estimated for 2014 by 
volume and dollars. 

Please provide the Subcommittee with a list of the top ten agricultural export and import 
countries for fiscal years 2009 through 2013 and estimated 2014 by volume and dollars. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Top 10 TJJ3. flgirlciillurfil exportsi vrIw and volamo by commodity, 2009-2013 and 20!4 forecast^' 

12/17/14 " Seo 'qpdatcs flxxn OGA. 

Elacnl year 


Comincdity Aug. Tore^Ast 




2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

Rank 

Value 



— 

BHlIon doflan — 


1 

Soybeans 

13.8 

16,9 

20.4 

19.8 

20.7 

24,0 

2 

Com 

93 

9.1 

12.9 

11.2 

5,6 

11.0 

,3 

Whoiit^ 

6.0 

3.8 

11,5 

8.4 

10.1 

83 

4 

Tree nuts, ^tole and processed 

3.5 

4.1 

5,1 

,6.1 

7.2 

8.2 

5 

Fruits fmd vegetables, flesh 

5.4 

5.9 

6.6 

7,0 

73 

7.7 

6 

Fruite and vegetables, processed ^ 

5.4 

5.6 

6.3 

6.8 

7.1 

7.7 

7 

Dairy produofs 

23 

3,4 

4.5 

5.2 

6.1 

73 

8 

Foulfry and products 

4,8 

4.6 

5,5 

6.2 

6.3 

62 

9 

Beef and veal^ 

2.7 

3.2 

4.6 

4,8 

5,2 

6.0 

10 

Soybean meal ^ 

3,0 

3,8 

3,4 

3.9 

5.5 

5.8 


odier AgiioulturalProduots 

40.2 

46.2 

56.6 

56.4 

59.6 

60.1 


Total 

963 

108„5 

137,4 

135.8 

141.0 

15i5 

BanlL 

Volione 



Minton metric Iona — 


1 

Soybeans 

34.9 

41.6 

40,4 

38.5 

34.7 

44,6 

2 

Corn 

47.7 

49.6 

45.1 

38.4 

182 

49.0 

3 

Wheat" 

22,5 

25.7 

34.6 

27.0 

31.1 

26.9 

4 

Tice nuts, whole and prooassed 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

U 

N/A 

5 

Fndts and vegetables, fferdi 

4.9 

5.0 

5.6 

5,6 

5,6 

N/A 

S 

Fmita and vegetoblca, processed 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Dairy products 

I.l 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

N/A 

8 

Poultry produotB ^ 

4.0 

3,6 

4.0 

4.1 

42 

N/A 

9 

Beef and voa! ^ 

0.6 

07 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

10 

Soybean mod ^ 

7.7 

10.1 

83 

8.8 

30.1 

10.6 


Totfll may jiot add due to rouulmg. 

’^Fullyeat'FY'2014 data willberolea69donNovo]ubor4,2014. Olfloialtrado forecasts forFY2014wDrcdoand.in Augusl 
bUp://www.6rs.asda.gov/pubI^ontiolIs/nes■'Ou^ooJl'•fo^us-agricuUural4^ade.itapx Products designated wilhK/A do nothavo an 
official volume llneoast. ^fixoludos wtiOBt floor. Includes jukes. ^ XaeJudes chilled, fioT^iv nod proucased meats. ^ locludos 
&(yy flours made from protoia meals. ®A8 a result of varioua units of measure for different prodiiots, flm volame is not totaled. 
Does not ioolude fluid pitiducts measured in litert, *^0068 not inrdiide live poulbyrnmured by luiuber of birds 
Source! Compiled by USDA uaing data from Censua Bureau, Dipailmcnt of Comnieroe. 
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Top 10 agricultural Imports^ value and volume by commodity, 2009-2013 and 2014 fomnst ^ 

12/17/14 - See update from OGA. 

Fiscal yeai* 

Commodity Aug* Forecast 




2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

Bank 

Value 



■— 

' Billtoii dollars — 


1 

Fwsliftult 

6.1 

6,8 

7.1 

7,6 

8.3 

9,7 

2 

Fresh Vegetables 

4.2 

52 

5.7 

5.8 

6.5 

6,8 

3 

Coflbe beans and pmdoets 

4.1 

4.4 

7.3 

7.8 

6.1 

5,8 

4 

Wine 

4.1 

4.3 

4.8 

5,1 

5.4 

3.5 

S 

Vegetable oils 

3.7 

. 3.8 

5.6 

5,8 

32 

53 

6 

Processed Freit 

3.4 

3.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

4,8 

7 

Oocoa trod Chocolate 

3.3 

4,2 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

4.8 

8 

Processed Vegetables 

3.5 

. 3,6 

3.9, 

4,2 

4.2 

4,4 

P 

Beef and veal 

2.9 

2.9 

3,0 

3.6 

3.7 

4,4 

10 

Beer 

3.4 

3.5 

3,5 

3.7 

3.6 

4,0 


Ofeer Agrioultural Products 

34.7 

37.0 

44,7 

31.3 

521 

54,0 


Total 

73.4 

79.0 

94.5 

103.4 

103,9 

109.3 

Bank 

Volome 



Million metric toiw 7J — 


1 

Fresh Fruit 

8,5 

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

10.4 

10.8 

2 

Fresh Vegetables 

4.6 

5.4 

5,5 

5.7 

6,0 

6,5 

3 

Coffie beans 

1.3 

U 

1.5 

1.5 

1,5 

1,6 

4 

Wine 2/ 

0,9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

12 

12 

5 

VegetablB oils 

3.3 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4,0 

42 

6 

Processed Frnit 

1.4 

1.4 

1,5 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

7 

Cocoa and Chocolate 

1.1 

12 

1,3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

3 

Prooossed Vegetables 

7.S 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

32 

3.4 

9 

Beef and veal 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

10 

Deer 2/ 

3,1 

3.1 

3,2 

3,3 

3.1 

3,4 


Toti^ may not add due to rmmdhig, 

*^FuU year iPY 2014 data will be released on Novemhar 4* 2014, OfficJuI tiadoTorecasts fbr fY 2014 wore rolBBsed in 
August-htlpJ//www^ra.usda.gov^'ahliontijons/aos-outlook-*fr)iMi#“agrl(mItiiral''tcade.aq)x: Products designated wltb N/A 
db not bave an official volume forecast, 2/ Liquid volume e^^pitsscd in billion liters. 

Source: Compiled by USDA vaing data from Census Bureau, Department of Commei'ce. 
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Top U.S. Agiicultaral Export Partnera 
12/17/14 - See updates from OGA. 

Fiscal Year 


Aug. ForecHst 


i Partner 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

1 

China 

11,1 






2 

Canada 

15.5 

mm 

mm 



21.6 

3 

Mexico 

13,3 

13,9 

17,6 

18.9 

17,9 

IP.O 

4 

Japan 

11,2 

112 

13.9 

13.8 

12.4 

13.1 

5 

EU 

7.6 

8,5 

10.3 

8.9 

11.6 

12.5 

S 

Korea, South 

3.8 

5.0 

6,8 

6.2 

5,2 

6.4 

7 

Hong Kong 

1.7 

2,5 

32 

3.4 

3.6 

3.9 

8 

Taiwan 

2.9 

3.2 

3,6 

3.1 

32 

3.3 

9 

Indonesia 

1.7 

2.1 

3.0 

2.5 

2.6 


10 

PliiUpplnes 

12 

1.6 

2,0 

2.3 

2,4 

2.8 

Otlier Partners 

262 

282 

■K!]9 

33,4 

37,2 

38,9 

Total Exports 

96.3 

108.5 
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Top U.S. Agricultural Import Partners ^ 


Fiscal Year 

(SBilUonsl Projection 


1 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

1 

Canada 

15.4 

15.7 

17.9 

20.0 

21.6 

22.9 

2 

Mexico 

112 

13.0 

15:4 

16.3 

172 

18.8 

3 

EU 

13,7 

14.2 

15,7 

16.6 

172 

18.8 

4 

China 

2,9 

3.2 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

5 

Brazil 

2.6 

2.6 

3.5 

3,8 

3.8 

.3.7 

6 

Australia 

2.4 

2.3 

24 

2.6 

27 

3.2 

7 

Indonoxla 

2.0 • 

2.6 

4.0 

3,7 

3.1 

3,1 

8 

India 

12 

1.5 

2.3 

5.4 

3,7 

2,9 

9 

Chile 

2.1 

2.3 

22 

2.5 

2.8 

2,7 

10 

New Zealand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

22 

22 

2,4 

Other Fartoors 

18,0 

20.0 

25.3 

26.1 

24.5 

26.6 

Total Bnports 

73,4 

79.0 

94.5 

103.4 

103.4 

1(».5 


Notes: 

ata ftojn FAS's Global Agricultural TYndo System 

‘^Official export Rjreoasts fbr countries may be found hero http'y/www. Bi5.usda.gov/publications/as5-outloofc- 
fDr-us-agncultural-trade,a8px. USDA does not provide an ofBolal forecast for imports by county. Import 
projections based on October - August 2014 trade. 
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Free Trade Agreements 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of the current status of the Trans-Pacific Trade 
Agreement, What role has USDA taken in these negotiations on behalf of U.S. agricultural 
exports? 

Response: The Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) negotiations are at an advanced stage. In 
terms of agricultural objectives, two major outstanding issues are agricultural market access 
negotiations with Japan and with Canada, Over the last several months, USTR and USDA have 
met frequently with Japan to advance agricultural market access negotiations. We are well on our 
way to achieving significant market access for all U.S. agricultural products into Japan. With 
respect to U.S.-Canadian market access negotiations, we continue to push Canada to negotiate 
access for all products not fully liberalized under the NAFTA (i.e., dairy, poultry, and egg 
products). We believe Canada and other TPP countries are waiting for the result of the U.S.- 
Japanese market negotiations before deciding on market access treatment for their remaining 
sensitive products. With our other TPP partners, agricultural market access negotiations are at an 
advanced stage, with only treatment of sensitive tariff lines outstanding. 

In addition to working on market access (tarifi) negotiations, USDA has also been very involved 
in negotiating agricultural aspects of the agreement text, including sanitary and phytosanitary 
measures, technical barriers to trade, regulatory coherence, rules of origin, and market access 
(text). After several months of consulting with U.S, agricultural stakeholders. Congress, and 
within the U.S. government, USDA feels that we have put forward strong text in these areas that 
will benefit the U.S. agricultural industry. 

Since the beginning of the negotiations, USDA has consistently worked with USTR to provide 
technical expertise and input into these negotiations in support of U.S. agriculture, USDA has 
attended all TPP rounds and engagements related to agriculture, and between formal TPP 
meetings, USDA works with USTR agricultural negotiators on a daily basis to support the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of the current status of the Transatlantic 
Partnership Agreement. What role has USDA taken in these negotiations on behalf of U.S. 
agricultural exports? 

Response: The Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP) negotiations are 
still in the early stages. Six rounds of negotiations have been held since the negotiations were 
launched in February 2013. Initial tariff offers were exchanged in February 2014, and draft text is 
being discussed in a number of areas, USDA is participating in the negotiating groups on 
agricultural market access, sanitary and phytosanitary measures, geographical indications, 
technical barriers to trade and regulatory coherence. USDA contributes substantially to these 
negotiations, providing technical expertise on regulatory and market access issues, and market 
intelligence from our offices in Europe and agricultural industry groups. These assets enable 
USDA to identify key export priorities and import sensitivities and to provide insights on 
European Union policies and programs. With this information, U.S. trade negotiators are in the 
best possible position to seek an agreement that provides the maximum benefit for U.S. 
agricultural exports. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status of the three free trade agreements with Korea, 
Colombia and Panama, including whether or not U.S. agriculture exports can demonstrate 
progress in those three countries as a result of the agreements. 
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Response: Implementation of free trade agreements with Korea, Colombia, and Panama 
is underway. As a result, many U.S. agricultural exporters have new or improved access to these 
markets though reduced tariffs, growing tariff-rate quotas, and improved sanitary and 
phytosanitary (SPS) regulations. 

Since implementation of the U.S.-Korea Free Trade Agreement in March 2012, U.S. exports of 
consumer oriented agricultural products have grown significantly, reaching a record $2.8 billion 
in calendar year 2013. Export growth continues to be particularly strong for fruit and vegetables, 
and for the meat and dairy sectors, all of which have grown more than 40 percent by value during 
the first six months of 2014 compared to the first half of 2013. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Colombia reached an all-time high during calendar year 2013 at $1 .5 
billion, up from $1.1 billion in 201 1, prior to implementation. In the first half of 2014, 
agricultural exports were up 92 percent by value compared with the first half of 2013. Growing 
U.S. exports to Colombia have been driven by rapid growth in U.S. com exports, along with 
significant growth in exports of soy products, pork, beef, poultry, prepared foods, dairy products, 
and processed fruits and vegetables. 

Similarly, U.S. agricultural exports to Panama reached an all-time high in 2013, increasing by 29 
pereent from 2011. Most U.S. agricultural exports to Panama have growing since 
implementation, notably exports of soy meal, com, dairy, snack foods, pork, and wine and 
beer. U.S. agricultural exports have continued to increase slightly in the first half of 2014 
compared with the first half of 2013. 

Mr. Aderholt: What resources will be devoted to support these agreements in fiscal years 
2014 and 2015? 

Response: USDA Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) staff is currently monitoring 
implementation and providing support to agricultural exporters by proactively providing detailed 
information and answering stakeholder questions as they arise. FAS staff continues to work 
closely with the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) to review proposed regulations 
in meetings with trade officials from all three FTA countries. 

For FY 2014, FAS enforcement activities for the U.S. -Korea Free Trade Agreement (KORUS) 
have focused primarily on clarifying country of origin rules for different U.S. agricultural 
products exported to Korea. USDA continues to coordinate closely with USTR and Customs and 
Border Protection (CBP) to ensure that U.S. products maintain preferential access to the Korean 
market. In fiscal year 2014, USG successfully resolved more than a dozen country-of-origin 
verification investigations with the Korea Customs Service. Maintaining preferential access for 
peanuts, peanut butter, wheat, cherries, pork, beef, orange juice, cranberries and other products 
saved U.S. exporters well over $100 million. 

FAS staff continuously engage in FTA enforcement through annual Agriculture and SPS 
Committee meetings. These bilateral committees are the formal mechanism for reviewing 
implementation, and if necessary, for initiating follow-up enforcement activities. The 
Agriculture Committee and SPS Committees for the U.S.-Colombia TPA met in May 2013, when 
the United States was able to raise issues such as tariff-rate quota administration and market 
access for U.S. beef, among others. Dates for the KORUS and U.S.-Panama TPA committee 
meetings are currently under discussion, and likely to happen in the first half of fiscal year 2015. 
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FAS will continue to make available the online “Agricultural Tariff Tracker” 
(http://apps.fas.usda.gov/agtarifftracker), designed to provide simple and accurate tariff rates and 
information about tariff-rate quotas and safeguards for agricultural products destined for FTA- 
partner countries. The Agricultural Tariff Tracker complements the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s FTA Tariff Tool, which provides tariff and rules of origin information for U.S. 
exports to FTA partners. 

In addition, the $171.8 million authorized for the Market Access Program (MAP) in fiscal year 
2014 provides support for the market development efforts of over 70 industry group partners 
known as Cooperators. The majority of Cooperators use MAP funds for activities to fully take 
advantage of the market opening provisions that were negotiated on their behalf Finally, FAS’ 
discretionary funding request also includes increased allocations for overseas Posts to use for 
activities that support FAS Country Strategy Statements for FTA countries. 

Climate Change 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does FAS plan to spend on climate change activities in fiscal 
years 2014 and 2015 and how much did it spend in fiscal year 2013? 

Response: FAS represents USDA in international organizations on climate change 
matters in order to ensure that USDA and U.S. Government positions and agricultural trade 
objectives are effectively represented and defended. In fiscal year 2013, FAS spent about 
$183,000 in salaries and benefits and about $25,000 in travel on climate change activities. In 
fiscal year 2014 FAS expects to spend about $185,000 in salaries and benefits and about $44,000 
in travel on climate change related activities. In fiscal year 2015 FAS expects to spend about 
$187,000 on salaries and benefits and about $35,000 in travel on climate change related 
activities. Expenditures include the salary of one full-time negotiator, and his expenses for 
traveling to multilateral climate change negotiations. FAS will continue its work in this arena to 
ensure that international agreements and measures to mitigate against climate change are based on 
science and evidence-based results; no more trade restrictive than necessary; and consistent with 
other international agreements and standards. 

McGovem-Dole International Food for Education 

Mr. Aderholt: In fiscal years 2012 and 2013, what percentage of total resources went 
towards commodity expenses and what percentage went towards program implementation and 
administrative expenses? Has USDA determined whether or not this ratio meets the needs of the 
program or has the Department determined that there should be more commodity purchase and 
less program implementation or vice versa? 

Response: In FY 2012 McGovem-Dole International Food for Education and Child 
Nutrition Program agreements totalled $182.1 million. Of that amount, forty-three percent was 
used to purchase commodities and ocean freight and fifty-seven percent was used to implement 
the projects including conducting the complementary activities. In FY 2013, McGovem-Dole 
International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program agreements totalled $183 million. 
Of that amount, fifty-three percent was used to purchase commodities and ocean freight and forty- 
seven percent was used to implement the projects including conducting the complementary 
activities. The McGovem-Dole Program focuses on improving the literacy of school-aged 
children and increasing the use of health and dietary practices. In order to achieve these two 
objectives, USDA provides donations of agricultural commodities as well as financial assistance 
to program participants. The funds provided assist participants with the administration and 
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implementation of program activities such as school feeding, local capacity building, 
infrastructure improvements, school gardens, teacher training and so on. 

The ratio of funds used to cover the cost of commodities and freight to those funds used to 
administer and implement the program varies largely due to the types of commodities purchased, 
destination country, the operating environment of the country, and the type of program 
activities. Activity costs tend to rise and commodity costs generally fall as projects move towards 
graduation and a turnover of the project to the recipient country’s government or community. In 
these later stages, a larger share of funding is required to provide the final technical assistance for 
continuing the program. The recipient countries are often providing their resources for at least a 
portion of the food. 


Agricultural Policy Advisory Committee (APAC) 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a summary of activities for the 
Department’s involvement with the 35 member Agricultural Policy Advisory Committee (APAC) 
and the six Agricultural Technical Advisory Committees (ATACs), including all meeting dates, 
agenda items, and total resources for both fiscal years 20 1 3 and 20 1 4 to date. 

Response: USDA and the Office of the U.S, Trade Representative (USTR) met with the 
APAC and ATACs in fiscal years 2013 and 2014 as detailed in the tables below. USDA also 
solicited and appointed nineteen new advisers in June 2014. For fiscal years 2013 and 2014, 
USDA allocated approximately $100,000 and $1 10,000 respectively for the operation of the seven 
trade advisory committees. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 2013 


DATE 


11/29/2012 


12/4/2012 


1/31/2013 


2/14/2013 


2/22/2013 


3/19/2013 


3/22/2013 


6/5/2013 


6/19/2013 


TOPIC DISCUSSED 


MEETING — All Committees 

- Orientation for new members 

- Annual ethics training 

- Enforcement of Trade Agreements 

- Updates on Korea, Colombia and Panama FTAs 

- Overview of Database on Foreign SPS and TBT Measures 


MEETING ~ Fruits and Vegetables ATAC 

- Update on TPP Negotiations (SPS Issues) 

- Update on Indonesia Market Access 

- Update on Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) 

- Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops (TASC) Update 


CONFERENCE CALL - All Committees 

Sanitary and Phytosanitary (SPS) Chapter in the Trans-Pacific Partnership trade 
agreement negotiations 


CONFERENCE CALL - All Committees 

Sanitary and Phytosanitary (SPS) Chapter in the Trans-Pacific Partnership trade 
agreement negotiations 


CONFERENCE CALL - APAC 

- Trans-Pacific Partnership (SPS/Cooperative Technical Consultations (CTC)) 


CONFERENCE CALL - Grains, Feed, Oilseeds and Planting Seeds ATAC 
- Trans-Pacific Partnership (SPS/Cooperative Technical Consultations (CTC)) 


CONFERENCE CALL - APAC, Animals ATAC, Processed Products ATAC 
- Consultations on USDA-issued Proposed Rule: Country of Origin Labeling 
(COOL) Program 


CONFERENCE CALL - Fruits and Vegetables ATAC 
- Trans-Pacific Partnership (SPS/Cooperative Technical Consultations (CTC)) 


MEETING - ALL COMMITTEES 

- Ethics Refresher 

- Enforcement of Trade Agreements 

- Remarks by Chief Agricultural Negotiator, USTR and Acting Under 
Secretary, Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services (FFAS), USDA 

- Remarks by USDA Secretary and Acting U.S. Trade Representative 
-WTO 

- China Issues 

- Russia Issues 

- TTIP Negotiations Preparations 

- TPP (inch Japan) 

- Other Business 

CONFERENCE CALL - Fruits and Vegetables ATAC 

- Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership Update 

- Potential Impacts of Countiy of Origin Labeling 

- TPP Update- SPS Chapter 

- APHIS Plant Protection and Quarantine Reorganization 

- Food Safety Modernization Act 

- Ethics Briefing 

- Technical Assistance for Specialty Crops Update 

- Other Business 
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DATE 

TOPIC DISCUSSED 

8/14/2013 

CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMITTEES 

- Tobacco products within the scope of ongoing Trans-Pacific Partnership 
(TPP) negotiations 


CONFERENCE CALL -Grains, Feed, Oilseeds and Planting Seeds ATAC 

- Wheat Trade Inspection/Testing Protocols 

- Update on Genetically Engineered (GE) Wheat Investigation 


CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMIT TEES 

- Update on Brunei Round of Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) negotiations 


Fiscal Year 2014 


DATE 


TOPIC DISCUSSED 


11/13/2013 


CONFERENCE CALL — All Committees 

- Status of U.S. negotiating position during the Intercessional Meetings of the 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) 


11/20/2013 


CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMITTEES 

- Status of E.U. Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (EU-TTIP) and 
the WTO negotiations taking place in Bali 


11/26/2013 


CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMITTEES 

- outcome of TPP negotiations held in Salt Lake City, Utah 

- update on WTO Bali Negotiations 


2/11/2014 


MEETING - All Committees 
■status of U.S. negotiating position on the TPP “landing zone” 


3/31/2014 


MEETING - ALL COMMITTEES 

- Roundtable Discussion vvith Secretary of Agriculture and United States Trade 
Representative 

- Joint Plenary Remarks from Secretary of Agriculture and United States Trade 
Representative 

- Open Discussion with Secretary of Agriculture and USTR 

- Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP) 

- Enforcement of Trade Agreements 

- Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) 

- World Trade Organization (WTO) Negotiations 

- China Issues 

- Russia Issues 


5/1/2014 


CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMITTEES 
outcome of recent discussions during a Presidential visit to Japan 


7/7/2014 


MEETING - Fruits and Vegetables AT AC 
-Welcome /Orientation for new advisors 

- In-Depth Discussion on Trade Relations with China 

- Presentation by ITC and discussion of ITC Investigation on India 

- Financial Protection for Produce Sellers in Canada 

- Introduction/Discussion on Proposed Resolution on Financial Protection for 
Produce Sellers in Canada 

- Updates on SPS/TBT Market Access Issues to include MRLs 

- APHIS Update on SPS Market Access Issues in Key Markets: 
China/India/Mexico/Others 

- Committee Business 
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DATE 

TOPIC DISCUSSED 

7/24/2014 

MEETING - AGRICULTURAL POLICY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

- Overview of the U.S. Trade Agenda 

- World Trade Organization (WTO) Negotiations 

- Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP) 

- Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP) 

- Roundtable Discussion with USDA Secretary and U.S. Trade Representative 

- Enforcement of Trade Agreements 

- Other Trade Issues 

- Other Business 

8/11/2014 

CONFERENCE CALL - ALL COMMITTEES 
- Russia Import Ban on U.S. Agricultural Products 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of accomplishments by APAC over the past 
two years. 

Response: Over the past two years, the APAC has provided crucial advice on topics such 
as the U.S. - EU Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (TTIP), the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership negotiations, WTO Doha negotiations, WTO trade agreement enforcement actions 
affecting the agricultural sector, and numerous issues related to access for various U.S, 
agricultural products to individual foreign countries. 

The APAC’s advice and input on the negotiations and issues mentioned above is an important 
factor in USDA and USTR deliberations as they conduct U.S. trade policy. Two specific 
examples demonstrate the importance of these issues for U.S. agriculture. 

As recommended by the APAC, USTR and USDA have continued to actively negotiate with all 
countries participating in the TPP negotiations, including Australia, Brunei Darussalam, Canada, 
Chile, Japan, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, Singapore, and Vietnam. Our goal is a TPP 
agreement that increases U.S, agricultural exports and supports U.S. jobs by addressing tariff and 
non-tariff barriers in these countries. In addition, we are taking action on APAC concerns by 
striving for enforceable options under the Sanitary and Phytosanitary Measures (SPS) chapter. 
U.S. agricultural exports to TPP countries totaled $61 billion in FY 2013, and there is significant 
room to expand this figure by addressing barriers to trade. U.S. negotiators are engaged in 
intensive, ongoing, bilateral and multilateral discussions with all of our TPP partners to finalize 
outstanding issues. One reason we are not yet done with the negotiations is because we are not 
finished securing the best deal possible for U.S. agriculture in our market access negotiations with 
Canada and Japan. 

The APAC’s recent support for USDA to remove reciprocal status to Canadian suppliers under 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act (PACA) is important advice, as we continue to press 
Canada to bring its financial protection regime closer in alignment with PACA. We have raised 
this issue for over 1 5 years in various bilateral venues, most recently under the auspices of the 
U.S.-Canada Regulatory Cooperation Council. Unfortunately, Canada will likely need to 
introduce new legislation to address our concerns. Should reciprocal status be removed, this 
would NOT signal the end of our dialogue with Canada, it would merely be another means to 
address this long-standing issue. 


Codex Alimentarius 

Mr. Aderholt: Please summarize FAS’ involvement with Codex Alimentarius, including 
any type of support and coordination within the past year. 

Response: As a member of the U.S. Codex Technical Steering Committee, FAS provides 
guidance to the U.S. Delegations to Codex Committees and to the U.S. Codex Office 
(USCO). FAS works closely with the USCO, housed in the Food Safety and Inspection Service 
in USDA, to address issues and develop policy. In particular, FAS works to ensure that 
agricultural exporters' interests are well-represented in Codex. FAS participates directly as a 
delegate to several key Codex Committees, and monitors developments in other 
Committees. FAS works to keep the focus in Codex on development of science based standards, 
while ensuring that trade relevant factors are appropriately considered. In recent years, various 
nations have advocated for inclusion of inappropriate considerations, such as consumer 
preferences, national legislation constraints, or animal welfare concerns into Codex 
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standards. The inclusion of factors beyond the scope of Codex can result in delays in the 
development of standards that are needed to protect consumers and facilitate trade. 

Additionally, FAS coordinates with the USCO to provide annual Codex outreach activities 
targeting the Codex Coordinating Committees of Africa (CCAFRICA), Asia (CCASIA), and 
Latin America and the Caribbean (CCLAC). This outreach includes regional colloquiums, 
country specific workshops, and the USCO partnership program. Given that Codex develops its 
standards by consensus, outreach to build support for U.S. positions is a critical component of the 
U.S. Codex strategy. The colloquiums provide delegates from specific regions, as well as U.S. 
delegates, the opportunity to foster relationships and a forum to discuss topics of interest relevant 
to the Codex, as well as the upcoming agendas for the specific committee meetings. The country 
specific workshops also seek to improve the function of the National Codex Committee in the 
identified country as well as reinforcing the importance of Codex at the national 
level. Participants include the public, private and academic sectors. FAS also facilitates the 
USCO partnership program, which sponsors attendance by the Codex Contact Point and the head 
of the National Codex Committee from targeted countries at a week-long training program in the 
United States. Delegates learn how the United States organizes its Codex participation and 
administers Codex policy, which provides participants tools to strengthen their nations’ Codex 
processes and food safety policy. 

FAS also assists the USCO to interact with targeted countries through the efforts of FAS overseas 
officers, and by identifying the decision makers who determine national positions for 
Codex. FAS overseas officers also meet with senior foreign technical and policy level experts 
and Codex delegates to advocate for U.S. positions and to align critical multinational support. 

Transfers of Funds 

Mr. Aderholt: Did the agency transfer or reimburse any funds to the OCIO or CCE in 
fiscal year 2013? If so, when, what for, and in what amount? 

Response: No, FAS did not transfer or reimburse funds to OCIO or CCE in FY 2013. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is USDA doing to monitor or control the costs charged to the 
Department from the State Department for their overseas services? 

Response: USDA/FAS actively participates on ICASS interagency working groups both 
in Washington and overseas. USDA/FAS devotes significant staff resources to vigorously 
monitor and mitigate ICASS costs. In Washington, FAS is a member of the ICASS Executive 
Board, the ICASS Working Group, and the various inter-agency working groups that tackle 
policy, budgetary, and IT related issues. Overseas, our USDA Foreign Service Officers are voting 
members on the Post ICASS Council and the Budget Committee, which verify and approve the 
annual post ICASS budgets for all agencies. Moreover, USDA/FAS conducts exhaustive and 
detailed reviews of all State Department billings to ensure the agency has been accurately 
invoiced. Any inaccuracies are disputed immediately and persistently until corrected invoices are 
received. In addition, USDA/FAS does leverage its existing infrastructure in Washington to 
support overseas operations in areas such as travel, financial management, procurement, and the 
payment of local vendors and Foreign Service Officers' entitlements. Overall, the shifting of 
services out of ICASS to our domestic agency support as deemed appropriate and doable by 
management has resulted in significant savings to USDA/FAS. 
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OIG Audits and Evaluations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status of any FAS actions to come to management 
agreement on findings or recommendations made by OIG audits over the past two years. 

Response: FAS has achieved management decision with OIG on 17 of 25 
recommendations made across four audits over the past two years. FAS requests for management 
decision on the remaining eight recommendations have been sent to OIG and we are waiting for 
the response. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
Payment Error Rates 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table that shows all payment error rates for fiscal years 2012 and 
2013 in those seven or more programs under FSA’s purview that have been identified as 
susceptible to significant improper payments, including CCC Marketing Assistance Loan 
Program, CCC Milk Income Loss Contract Program, CCC Loan Deficiency Payments, CCC 
Direct and Counter-Cyclical Payments, CCC Conservation Reserve Program, Miscellaneous 
Disaster Programs, and CCC Noninsured Crop Disaster Assistance Program. 

Response: This infonnation is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FSA did not perform a statistical sample for FY2013 reporting because of the uncertainty of the 
Farm Bill. DCP authority was to end on September 30, 2012. The American Taxpayer Relief Act 
of 2012 enacted in January 2013 provided a one-year extension of Direct and Counter-Cyclical 
(DCP) program. However, the selection process of sampling data for high risk programs for FSA 
was well underway for FY2013 through coordinated efforts amongst FS A/Managerial Reporting 
Office, FSA/Operations, Review and Analysis Staff and FSA’s contracted statistician. 
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FSA uses a Program Focused Approach to access its disaster programs: This process focuses on 
the major Disaster program in a given fiscal year, includes at least 1 1 months of payment activity, 
includes at least 77% of fiscal year outlays, and provides best opportunity for accurate 
assessment. All Disaster programs will be assessed using this approach, 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the payment error rate goals for all programs under FSA’ 
purview in fiscal years 2014 and 2015? 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[Tlie information follows:] 
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CRP and MAL are no longer considered a high risk program effective with the Fiscal Year 2014 
IPIA review cycle, per the Office of Management and Budget approval and does not need to be 
reported in the Fiscal Year 2014 Annual Financial Report. 

The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Circular A-123, Appendix C requires agencies to 
report annually for programs that meet the following criteria: an annual estimated improper 
payment rate of 2.5% (1.5 beginning in fiscal year 2014) and $10 million or exceed $100 million 
in total for estimated annual improper payments. In addition, Appendix C allows agencies to 
request relief from annual reporting requirements when programs fall below at least one of the 
thresholds (an annual estimated improper payment rate of 2.5% percent (1.5% beginning in fiscal 
year 2014) and $10 million or exceed $100 million in total for estimated annual improper 
payments) for two consecutive years. CRP and MAL have met this criteria substantiated by 
performance results of programs in most recent six consecutive years (fiscal years 2008 thru 
2013). As a result OMB has reviewed and approved the request for these two programs to be 
designated as low risk programs. Moving forward, FSA will incorporate CRP and MAL into its 
low risk assessment cycle, as required by OMB guidance. 
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Mr, Aderholt: What is the payment error rate, both as a percentage and in dollars, for 

FSA? 


Response: This information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is the payment error rate, both as a percentage and in dollars, for 

CCC7 


Response: This information is provided for the record. 
[The information follows:] 
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Improper Payments in FFAS Program 

Mr. Aderholt: The Improper Payments Information Act (IPIA) of 2002 requires Federal 
Agencies to evaluate programs to determine whether internal controls are sufficient to prevent 
issuing improper payments. FSA and RMA have a few relatively high improper payment rates in 
their programs. In March 2013, USDA’s OIG issued a report entitled: “U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 Compliance Review for 
Fiscal Year 2012.” According to the report, USDA delivers approximately $144 billion in public 
services annually through more than 300 programs. Of the 29 component agencies and offices 
that operate these programs, 7 component agencies - including RMA and FSA - currently 
administer “high-risk” programs that are vulnerable to significant improper payments, 

A Congressional Research Service report from January 2013 said that some agencies, 
including USDA, have indicated that statutory or regulatory barriers have interfered with their 
ability to perform recovery audits. For FSA overpayments, does the Agency have any difficulty 
recouping funds? 

Response: The Farm Service Agency pursues all overpayments until it is determined to be 
uncollectible because of death of the customer, bankruptcy discharging the debt or inability to pay 
(no assets). 

All customer payments generated by FSA are automatically offset and reduced against any open 
receivables the customer may have in FSA’s receivable system, 

FSA’s pursuit of overpayments is in accordance with the Debt Collection Improvement Act. 
Delinquent receivables are referred to Treasury and the Treasury Offset Program (TOP) to ensure 
federal payments are offset. After due process has been given to the producer (initial notification, 
first and second demand letter) annual receivable letters are mailed to the producer with 
outstanding receivables. If the producer has moved and has not provided updated information to 
FSA, LexisNexis is utilized to help locate the producer. 

FSA rarely encounters statutory or regulatory barriers in the pursuit of overpayments. 

If an overpayment occurs due to no fault of the customer, and the overpayment is not discovered 
within 90 days of the payment issued, the producer can be removed from liability based on the 
“Finality Rule,” described as follows: The Department of Agriculture Reorganization Act of 
1 994, Section 28 1 provides that “Each decision of a State, County, or area committee or an 
employee of such a committee, made in good faith in the absence of misrepresentation, false 
statement, fraud, or willful misconduct shall be final not later than 90 calendar days after the date 
of filing of the application for benefits, [and] no action may be taken to recover amounts found to 
have been disbursed as a result of the decision in error unless the participant had reason to believe 
that the decision was erroneous,” Since the “Finality Rule” was enacted in 1994, 196 receivables 
have been written off totaling $501,812. 

Prior to the 2008 Farm Bill all receivables over 10 years old were written off if the receivable was 
not secured by collateral, a judgment or pending litigation. With the 2008 Farm Bill, the 
elimination of the 1 0-year statute of limitation enhanced the pursuit of overpayments. 

Mr, Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a status and update to the FSA 
related issues raised in the report entitled “U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 201 1 
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Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 Compliance Review” issued March 
14, 2012 by the Office of the Inspector General. 

Response: The Office of Inspector General found that the following Farm Service Agency 
programs were non-compliant for one year with two of seven Improper Payments Elimination and 
Recovery Act of 201 0 (IPERA) requirements: 

- Published and has met annual reduction targets for each program assessed to be at risk 
and measured for improper payments. The non-compliant programs are Farm Service 
Agency’s Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) and Miscellaneous Disaster Programs 
(MDP). 

CRP : On March 20, 2014, the Farm Service Agency requested relief from Annual Improper 
Payments Reporting. The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Circular A-123, Appendix 
C requires agencies to report annually for programs that meet the following criteria: an annual 
estimated improper payment rate of 2.5% (1.5 beginning in fiscal year 2014) and $10 million or 
exceed $100 million in total for estimated annual improper payments. In addition, Appendix C 
allows agencies to request relief from annual reporting requirements when programs fall below at 
least one of the thresholds (an annual estimated improper payment rate of 2.5% percent (1.5% 
beginning in fiscal year 2014) and $10 million or exceed $100 million in total for estimated 
annual improper payments) for two consecutive years. CRP has met relief request criteria 
substantiated by performance results of program in most recent six consecutive years (fiscal years 
2008 thru 2013) of reporting to 0MB. While the decision was pending, FSA conducted a 
statistical sample review of the CRP as part of the FY 2014 Improper Payments Information Act 
(IPIA) Review Cycle. Results and corrective actions will be reported as determined by the Office 
of the Inspector General, 

MDP: FSA measured one program (Livestock Forage Disaster Program) (LFP) and reported these 
results under the MDP for IPERA reporting. For IPIA reporting purposes, 2012 was the first year 
LFP was included in the IPIA review process. The estimated 2, 1 6% error rate was the only year 
available when compared to other FSA programs that were reported that had at least four years of 
estimated error rate data to help determine estimates. LFP payments are only calculated for 
acreage an eligible livestock producer intended for grazing and suffered loss because of a 
qualifying drought (rated by the U.S. Drought Monitor) or fire on federally managed land. It can 
be argued that because this program is associated with a qualifying drought and that not all 
counties will implement LFP every year, administrative errors are to be expected. The average 
error rate for LFP for the last two years is 2.44%, and the 2014 Farm Bill no longer requires 
producers to meet the Risk Management Purchases Requirement which contributed to the error 
rate in 2013. 

- USDA Did not Report Completion Dates or Results for Programmatic Corrective 
Actions. 

The OCFO guidance required agencies to provide OCFO details on corrective actions; 
however, OCFO did not establish a mechanism to ensure that it received and published all 
required details in the PAR, including completion dates for these actions. The template has 
since been adjusted by the OCFO to include a table with the appropriate columns requiring 
specific information on milestones relating to each corrective action. Subsequently, FSA is 
reporting appropriate information. 
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USDA did not comply with four of the seven IPIA requirements. However, only two of the seven 
non-compliant issues pertain to FSA. 

Delinquency Rate in FSA Loan Programs 

Mr. Aderhoit: FSA has made progress in bringing down the delinquency rates for the 
direct and guaranteed loan programs. Less than 20 years ago, the delinquency rate was as high as 
20 percent of total direct dollars. USDA reported last year the delinquency rate for direct loans 
was roughly 5.4 percent of direct loan dollars were outstanding and 1.07 percent of the guaranteed 
loan dollars were outstanding. Congress is interested in assessing the progress in this area and to 
make sure that USDA is doing all that they can to keep delinquency rates down, especially given 
that your Agency indicated an increase in volume. 

Explain how such a high percentage of direct loans from last year were considered delinquent? 

Response: At 5.4 percent in FY2013, the direct loan delinquency rate is at a historic low. 
The FLP Direct loan program is designed specifically for beginning farmers and other producers 
who are unable to get credit from commercial lenders, thus, the nature of the program 
participants’ results in a higher risk of delinquency than would be seen in commercial portfolios. 
Therefore, maintaining the delinquency rate at the current, historically low rate will be 
challenging. FSA will continue to focus its efforts on maintaining the rate at the current level. 

Mr. Aderhoit: Have the number or percentage of direct loan delinquencies gone down 
over the past year? 

Response: The direct loan delinquency rate has been constant at 5.4 percent for both 
FY2012and FY2013. 

Mr. Aderhoit: What actions is FSA taking to better control the delinquencies? Is there 
still a need for improvement in the approval process or something else? 

Response: FSA makes every effort, within its statutory and regulatory authorities, to 
collect loan payments. All loan servicing tools, from loan restructuring to the Treasury Offset 
Program, are used to service delinquent debt. 

In the management of its farm loan program, FSA works towards achieving the appropriate 
balance between assisting beginning farmers and other producers who are unable to get credit 
from commercial lenders because of marginal cash flow, limited security, and past financial 
difficulties, while maintaining a sound loan portfolio and controlling costs to the Government. 

The first year delinquency rate on new loans was 4,3 percent in FY201 3. FSA believes that a 
95.7 percent on-time repayment rate on new loans indicates the current loan approval process is 
effective and has contributed to the lower delinquency rates achieved in recent years. 

Contracting Activities 

Mr. Aderhoit: What criteria does FSA use to determine the use of firm fixed price 
contracts, time and materials contracts, and other related types of contractual arrangements? 

Response: FSA’s Acquisition Management Division, consistent with the March 4, 2009 
Presidential Memorandum for the Heads of Executive Departments and Agencies (Government 
Contracting), understands the preference for fixed-price type contracts and only enters into time 
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and materials contracts, and other related types of contractual arrangements when circumstances 
do not allow the agency to define its requirements sufficiently to allow for a fixed-price type 
contract. 


Immigrants, Immigration Policy and the Role of USDA Field Offices 

Mr. Aderholt: As the House and Senate Committees debate potential changes to the 
Nation’s immigration policy, the Secretary of Agriculture continues to make a push for a means to 
address labor shortages and the need for that labor to harvest crops, especially since immigrant 
populations typically fill many of the jobs. The House and Senate will take up legislation to 
address some of these challenges. Temporary worker programs are important for Agriculture. 

The federal government needs policies in place that encourage the flow of labor in and out of the 
country, legally. Any comprehensive immigration reform should allow an increase of H2A and 
H2B visas that reflect the needs of our industries, and especially expediting the process during 
agricultural seasons. 

In regards to comments made by the Secretary in a speech to the North American Agricultural 
Journalists, he was quoted as saying that USDA could partner with the Department of Labor and 
local USDA offices could track the workers once they entered the United States. 

Mr. Aderholt: Since the Secretary alluded to FSA as playing a major role in such an 
effort, please explain to the Subcommittee what the Secretary believes that role to be? 

Response: Immigration reform is very important to farmers, farm workers and the 
nation’s food supply. The new guest worker program proposed in the Senate bill (S.744) requires 
FSA to register potential employers, confirm employer status, assign employer identification 
numbers and provide technical assistance, and provides FSA with the authority to charge a fee to 
employers which will be used to fund these activities. 

Mr. Aderholt: Does USDA believe that FSA could serve a role in tracking immigrants 
under the current make-up of staff and other resources available to those in the field? 

Specifically, would such an additional task take the field staff away from their primary 
responsibilities? 

Response: FSA employees perform a variety of duties that support the agricultural 
industry. The Senate bill proposes that the Secretary monitor the movement of nonimmigrant 
agricultural workers. The expectation is that the Department of Labor and Homeland Security will 
manage and oversee enforcement functions. As consideration of legislative proposals continues, 
USDA will work to ensure that lawmakers have the necessary technical support to craft 
immigration reform legislation that benefits the agricultural industry. 

Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of Agricultural Systems (MIDAS) 

Mr. Aderholt: The House Report accompanying the FY 2014 House Appropriation Bill 
(H.Rept. 1 12-542) clearly stated that the Committee viewed the MIDAS initiative as the top 
administrative priority for USDA and this position remains unchanged. The Committee remains 
concerned about the growing costs and lack of functionality of the system, and have again 
included report language requesting frequent briefings on the status of the system. In delivering 
vital mission-based services directly to farmers and ranchers, this program will likely represent 
the greatest efficiency improvement amongst any other streamlining effort at USDA. 
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After inclusion of the FY 2014 appropriation. Congress will have invested nearly $400 million in 
the timely and successful implementation of MIDAS. USDA’s Chief Information Officer gave 
this project a 1 out of 5 score, with I being the worst and 5 being the best. FSA does not have a 
plan to retire legacy web farm applications and to stop the dual support model of both legacy web 
farm and MIDAS. 

USDA announced the end to the current MIDAS project in July 2014 after the Business Partner 
module is complete. 

How does USDA define MIDAS? Which activities fall under the definition of MIDAS and which 
activities fall under USDA’s web farm in Kansas City? 

Response: The MIDAS project has delivered a eommon system for a large part of FSA’s 
core farm data through the farm records release (ineluding geospatial integration and the national 
crop table) and will deliver the similar basie produeer data through the business partner (BP) 
release. This backbone of integrated information and functionality will in turn be leveraged by 
other program-specific applications. The program-speeific applications reside in USDA's Web 
Farm in Kansas City. 

Mr. Aderholt: The Administration is proposing a decrease in base funding associated with 
the closure of offices and the elimination of personnel which is fully dependent upon the success 
of the MIDAS computer system in the field. How can you achieve these savings if your plan is 
based upon an IT system that is overdue and over budget and now incomplete? 

Response: FSA has achieved operational effieiencies through the initial release of farm 
records through the MIDAS project, This first release integrated tabular farm record information 
with geospatial data and provides the land data needed for most farm programs administration. 
Additional operational efficiencies will be realized with the second deployment that includes 
customer data management functionality in December 2014, 

Mr. Aderholt: Looking at the current timeline, when does USDA expect to replace or 
retire the current systems so that farmers and ranchers will be able to conduct most, if not all, of 
their interaction with USDA from their homes and/or offices? 

Response: FSA will continue to deliver programs that strengthen the financial safety net 
while also serving as a gateway for farmers and ranehers to access federal farm programs and 
rural support services. FSA envisions that interactions with customers will be accomplished 
through the customer self-service portal (CSSP), by phone, email, or an in-person encounter with 
FSA. Customers will be able to provide basie information, initiate program sign-up, and obtain 
referrals to other agencies and a receipt for serviees rendered. FSA proposes that its customers can 
choose the method of doing business with FSA either remotely or in person. 

Mr. Aderholt: When might FSA start to demonstrate measurable savings from the 
implementation of this system and future systems that were supposed to deliver what MIDAS 
promised to deliver? 

Response: With the second MIDAS release in December 2014, the MIDAS product will 
be complete. FSA is currently developing an IT Roadmap to time phase future modernization 
initiatives. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a comprehensive overview of MIDAS implementation, including 
timelines, cost by fiscal year, appropriations by fiscal year, purchases (hardware/software), 
personnel (permanent, temporary, contract), travel, training, etc. 

Response: The MIDAS investment was chartered in 2007 which initiated planning and 
acquisition activities. The System integrator developed implementation plans and detailed 
requirements in 2010 and 201 1. MIDAS began the solution implementation Realization Phase in 
2012 and deployed the first release in April 2013. The Farm Records release includes visual 
consolidation of both land and producer information that both elevates customer service and 
drives efficiency into key FSA processes. A second major release, Business Partner, is planned 
for deployment in December 2014. Business Partner allows a producer to maintain their customer 
information in any FSA office; provides FSA employees with access to customer and program 
eligibility information from a single source and “point-of-entry” validations of address 
information, reducing later errors. 

In June 2014, the Executive Information Technology Resources Investment Board (E-Board) 
recommended to FSA that any new Development, Modernization, and Enhancement activities on 
MIDAS per se cease following the release of the “Business Partner” functionality. Instead, the E- 
Board recommended that additional functionality, such as the ability of agricultural producers to 
interact with FSA on line, be developed separately in smaller, more modular, investments that 
reflect the current vision for FSA’s role and opportunities to improve service, including 
provisions of the 2014 farm bill. 

This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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$5,056 

$13,944 





$0,000 

$1.60(1 

$23,667 

$4,921 

$0,000 

$0,000 

$7,719 

$65,041 

$50,000 

$125,514 

$86,674 

$94,470 

S6.U9 

$4U7| 

$45,078 

$125,514 

$85,995 

$89,849 


$4320 

$2,475 

$27,372 

$15,172 

$16393 

$5,963 

$33,565 

$41,886 

$95,268 

$66,638 

$72390 


$1333 

$0,020 

$0,025 

$2.95! 



$0,005 

$0,232 

$0,584 

$0,088 

$0,049 

50.156 

$2,147 

$0,465 

$2,265 

$1,146 

$1,117 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a copy of all vendor contracts for MIDAS implementation for the 

record. 


Response: Due to the inclusion of non-public information in vendor contracts for 
MIDAS, FSA has compiled a summary listing of the information. 


This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Vendor 

Description of Service 

Contract Number(s) 

Total 
Contract 
Value * 

Advantage 
Solution, Inc. 

Integration of SAP ERP and 

ESRI GIS Commercial-off-the- 
shelf (COTS) software 

AG-3151-K-13-0017 

$8.03 

BearingPoint 

SAP Gap Analysis, Acquisition 
Sizing Support, and Program 
Management Support 

AG-3142-K-08-0047 

$0.16 

Booz Allen 
Hamilton 

Interface development and 
application maintenance 

GST0511BM0013 

$16.26 

Capgemini 

Independent Verification and 
Validation 

GSQFOBBPA-10- 

0003C0001 

GST0011AJ0106 

GST0012AJ0140 

$13.86 

CarahSoft 

Software licenses and 
maintenance for SAP users and 
implementation tools, SAP 
training, SAP 
MaxAttention/MaxSecure 
services, integration of SAP ERP 
and ESRI GIS COTS software 

AG-3142-D-09-0254 

AG-3 142-D-l 0-0131 

AG-3 142-K- 10-0059 
AG-3142-K-10-0I63 

AG-3 142-K- 10-0 164 

AG-3 142-K- 10-023 9 

AG-3 142-K-l 1-01 55 

AG-3 142-K- 12-0261 

AG-3 142-K- 13 -003 6 
AG-3142-K-14-0036 

AG-3 15 1-D- 11-0072 

AG-3 15 1-D- 12-0012 
AG-3I51-D-12-0026 

AG-3 151-D- 12-0047 

AG-31 5 1-K-l 0-0025 

AG-31 5 1-K- 11-0036 

AG-31 5 1-K- 14-001 9 

$37.22 

Deloitte 

Program management support 
and organizational change 
management 

A09000 10001 

D11PB20008 

D11PB20009 

D12PB00466 

D12PB00478 

D13PB00236 

D14PB00270 

N10PB020006 

$35.59 
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Vendor 

Description of Service 

Contract Number(s) 

Total 
Contract 
Value * 

Federal 

Aviation 

Administration 

Independent assessment of 
security controls for 

Authorization to Operate (ATO) 

ACIISSUSDA7I18 

$0.05 

HewlettPackard 

Database administration and 
management during operations 
and maintenance 

AG-645S-D-08-0041 

$0.17 

MilVets Phacil 

Independent testing of major 
releases and during operations 
and maintenance 

AG3151D130094 

$2.62 

SAIC 

Architecture and design for 
Customer Self-Service 
capabilities 

GS00Q09BGD0048 

$0.81 

SRA 

International 

System integration, service 
operations and technical support 
during operations and 
maintenance 

GSQ0014AJ0005 
GST0012AJ0044 
GST00t3AJ0110 
GSTFMGBPA 1 0000 1 COO 1 A 
GSTFMGBPA 100001 COO 1 
GSTFMGBPA 1 000 1CO02 
GSTFMGBPA 1 000 1 CO02 A 

$194.15 

Top Office 
Personnel 

Acquisition support 

AG-645S-D-09-0013 

$0.01 

Torres 

Lean Six Sigma re-engineering, 
program management support 

AG-3151-C-07-0040 

AG-645S-C-09-0011 

AG-645S-P-09-0049 

GS00T10AJC0009 

GSOOTlOAJCOOlO 

$9.92 

Waterman 

Project management support 

AG-3I51-C-08-0003 

$2.71 


♦ Dollars expressed in millions 


Mr. Aderholt: How much is needed in fiscal year 20 1 5 for operation and maintenance of 
the MIDAS system? 

Response: The fiscal year 2015 President’s Budget includes $65M for the MIDAS 
system, allocated to the completion of the Business Partner release and operations and 
maintenance of the MIDAS system. Specific allocations will be finalized through the approval of 
the MIDAS re-baseline. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the out-year costs to maintain MIDAS? 

Response: FSA estimates fund MIDAS operations and maintenance at $50M in out-years. 
This estimate is subject to refinement following approval of the MIDAS re-baseline. 

Mr. Aderholt; What is the total amount of spending by USDA on all activities related to 
both MIDAS and all other IT activities related to delivering farm programs for fiscal years 2010 
through 2014? 
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Response: The table below reflects the amount (in millions) of FSA spending for MIDAS 
and all other Farm Programs IT delivery activities for the requested years. 

[The information follows:] 



FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

Total 

Non-MIDAS 

Farm Program 
Delivery Costs (in 

$m) 

$48,535 ♦ 

$48,250 

$42,670 

$47,412 

$58.81* 

$245,68 








MIDAS Farm 
Program Delivery 
Costs (in $m) 

$41,374 

$45,079 

$125,514 

$86.00 

$123.47 

$421,43 


*Inciusive of Farm Bill implementation funding authorized by Sections 1622 and 1614 of 
the 2008 and 2014 Farm Bills respectively. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much has USDA spent on the operations and maintenance costs for 
non-MIDAS IT activities related to delivering farm programs for fiscal years 2010 through 2014? 

Response: FSA’s Farm Program delivery services and applications require ongoing 
operations and maintenance to support changes to program legislation, business requirements, and 
technology for Farm Program delivery systems. Working within the enacted budget, FSA 
prioritizes spending for these mandatory operational upgrades against priority development needs 
based upon business need and program cycles. This spending is above the baseline costs FSA 
pays service providers OCIO ITS to obtain infrastructure services such as enterprise 
telecommunications and end user support. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much has USDA spent on development of non-MIDAS IT activities 
related to delivering farm programs for fiscal years 2010 through 2014? 

Response: For the time period 2010 to 2014, FSA’s non-MIDAS development priority 
was implementation of the 2008 and 2014 Farm Bills and migration of AS400/S36 business 
processes to modem technology to meet required business delivery cycles. While the Farm Bills 
authorized funding for implementation, FSA prioritized funding within the enacted budget to 
address modernization of AS400/S36 business processes. This information is provided for the 
record. 


[The information follows:] 
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FY20J0 

FY2011 

FY 2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

(est.) 

Farm Bill Delivery 

Costs in SM 

$7.53 

$0.00 

$0,00 

$0.00 

$14.40 

_____ 

||[|HI|[|||||[ 





AS400 Retirement Costs in $M 

!/ 

mui^ 

$8.76 

$8.23 

$5.55 

$2,242,236 


] / Reflects actual contract costs for SW development and estimated allocation of infrastructure 
support costs for data management and independent testing. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of USDA officials involved in managing MIDAS and 
non-MIDAS IT activities between fiscal years 2010 and 2014. Please include management 
officials in Washington, D.C., Kansas City, and elsewhere. 

Response: FSA has an Information Resource Management Review Board (IRMRB) 
comprised of FSA’s Executive Leadership Committee. The Associate Administrator for 
Operations & Management is the Chairman and other voting members are the FSA Deputy 
Administrators, CIO and CFO. Investment and funding decisions (MIDAS and non-MIDAS) are 
evaluated and prioritized according to the business needs (mission and operational), and how 
effectively and efficiently the investment addresses them, e.g., cost, strategic alignment to USDA 
and 0MB initiatives, viability of risk management plan, and what alternative options are available 
and feasible. 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Administrator 

Coppess, Jonathan (Jul 2009 - Feb 2011) 

Dolcini, Val (March 201 1 - Jun 201 1) 

Nelson, Bruce (Jul 2011- Jun 2012) 

Garcia, Juan (Jul 2012 - Sep 2014) 

Dolcini, Val (September 2014 - Present) 

Associate Administrator, Operations & 

Management 

Cooksie, Carolyn (Apr 20 1 0- Sep 20 1 2) 

Thompson, Candy (Dec 2012 - present) 

Deputy Administrator, Commodity Operations 

Monahan, Jim (Sep 2009 - Sep 2014) 

Wood, Sandra (Sep 2014- present)* 
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Deputy Administrator, Farm Loan Program 

Beyerhelm, Chris (May 20 1 0 - present) 

Deputy Administrator, Farm Programs 

Willis, Brandon (Aug 2009 - April 2011) 

Garcia, Juan (May 20 1 1 - Jul 20 ! 2) 

Schmidt, Michael (Mar 2013 - present) 

Deputy Administrator, Field Operations 

Gutter, Karis (Oct 2009 - 2010) 

Wooden, Mike (Nov 20 1 0 - Jun 2012) 

Berge, John (2012 - May 2013) 

Diephouse, Greg (Jun 2013 - present) 

Deputy Administrator, Management 

Short, Philip (Jan 2009 - Nov 20 1 2) 

Rucker, Mark (Dec 20 1 2 - present) 

FSA Chief Information Officer 

Gwinn, Jim (Dec 2008 - Mar 2014) 

Bums, Loretta (Mar 2014 - present) * 

FSA Chief Financial Officer 

Valentine, Ricky (March 2010 - Jan 2012) 

Ward, Bruce (Feb 2012 - May 2014) 

Ware, Heidi (May 201 4 -present) ♦ 


* acting 


The Senior Management Oversight Committee (SMOC), chaired by the Under Secretary, Farm 
and Foreign Agriculture Service, provides Departmental oversight and support for the MiDAS 
program. The voting members are USDA Chief Information Officer, USDA Chief Financial 
Officer, and FSA Administrator. Non-voting members are FSA Chief Information Officer, 
Associate Chief Information Officer -MIDAS Pro^am Executive, MIDAS Program Director, 
FSA Chief Financial Officer, and FSA’s Deputy Administrator for Farm Programs. 


Under Secretary, Farm and Foreign Agriculture 
Service 

Scuse, Michael (May 2012 - present) 

USDA Chief Information Officer 

Smith, Chris (Jan 2008 - Apr 2012) 

Cook. Chervi (Apr 2012 - present) 

USDA Chief Financial Officer 

Moliaday, Jon (2009 - present) * 

FSA Administrator 

Coppess, Jonathan (Jul 2009- Feb 2011) 

Dolcini, Val (Feb 2011 -Jul 2011) 

Nelson, Bruce (Jul 201 1 - Jul 2012) 

Garcia, Juan (Jul 2012 - Sep 2014 

Dolcini, Val (Sep 2014 - present) 

FSA Chief Information Officer 

Gwinn, Jim (Dec 2008 - Mar 2014) 

Bums, Loretta (Mar 20 1 4 - present) * 

FSA Chief Financial Officer 

Valentine, Ricky (March 2010- Jan 2012) 

Ward, Bruce (Feb 2012 - May 2014) 

Ware, Heidi (May 2014- present) * 

Deputy Administrator, Farm Programs 

Willis, Brandon (Aug 2009- April 2011) 

Garcia, Juan (May 20! 1 -Jul 2012) 

Schmidt, Michael (Mar 2013 - present) 

MIDAS Program Executive 

Chasteen, Taylor (Feb 201 1 - Jan 2014) 

Alboum, Jonathan (May 2014 - present) 

MIDAS Program Director 

Hanley, Patrick (2007 - Nov 2010) 

Allison, Amy (Nov 2011 - May 2014) 

Gross, Tonye (May 20 1 4 - present) * 


acting 
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Office Closings and County Office Staff Reductions 

Mr. Aderholt: The Department’s proposal to close 250 FSA county offices and also 
eliminate 815 non-federal staff is a concern for the Subcommittee. County employees connect 
farmers and ranchers with vital agriculture programs. 

How did FSA determine which offices should close? Is FSA conducting some type of workload 
assessment or selecting offices by physical location? 

Response: No office closure plan has been approved at this time and the Agency has not 
developed a list of specific offices to close. Over the last several fiscal years, cuts to FSA’s 
salaries and expenses appropriations have led to significant reductions in staffing levels and 
administrative spending. FSA has eliminated more than 1,500 temporary employee positions and 
reduced its permanent staff level by nearly 20 percent over the last four years through voluntary 
early retirement and buyout programs. As a result, many FSA offices are inadequately staffed. 
FSA is working to more strategically locate and structure its workforce. Part of this office 
modernization effort will include the new Model Service Delivery concept. The goal of this 
concept is to look at the agencies county office footprint and reposition the agency’s available 
resources to optimally align them with workload needs. The concept will take into account 
workload, location, office staffing structures, and customer needs. This approach is not fully 
developed, however, and it is premature to speculate on the relevant data and information that will 
be used to establish the decision-making process for which offices to close. 

Mr. Aderholt; Why weren’t these offices part of your consolidation plan two years ago? 

Response: The 2008 Farm Bill generally prohibited FSA from closing any office for two 
years. After this two year period, any offices consolidated first were required to be located less 
than 20 miles from another office and to havetwo or fewer permanent employees. During 2012, 
as part of the Blueprint for Stronger Service and as a result of budget reductions, FSA adhered to 
these limitations when consolidating 125 offices nationwide. During the process, FSA reviewed 
and considered all public comments and Congressional feedback, and carefully examined data 
relevant to the decision-making process of offices meeting these criteria, at that time. Public 
meetings were held in all counties where an office was proposed to be closed. As a result of 
continued declining operating budgets and workforce reductions during the budget development 
process for FY 2015, FSA conducted a preliminary analysis and review of its current service 
delivery structure that identified supplementary offices that meet either both or at least one of the 
sets of Farm Bill criteria for consolidatipn in that they are located within 20 miles of each other or 
are staffed by 2 or fewer permanent employees. From this preliminary analysis, the agency 
estimated that there is the potential to consolidate approximately 250 offices. 

Mr, Aderholt; The farm hill includes some new, complex programs that must he 
implemented hy the Farm Service Agency, At the same time, your budget proposes savings of 
$61,6 million and the elimination of 815 non-federal staff. How did you arrive at this number of 
non-federal, non-unionized staff and how did you arrive at the amount of savings? 

Response: Over the last four years, FSA’s administrative expenses appropriation has been 
anywhere from 10 percent to 20 percent below the President’s Budget request and the overall 
reduction in actual appropriated funding from FY 20 10 to FY 2013 was 23 percent. In order to 
maintain acceptable levels of customer service FSA reviewed all avenues to reduce operating 
costs using streamlining processes and administrative efficiencies. However, because personnel 
and rent costs make up approximately 70 percent of FSA’s administrative budget, and IT 
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operations and maintenance make up another 25 percent? There is very little opportunity to make 
up the levels of reduction we were faced with in our discretionary operating expenses. The 
impact of the farm bill was not fully known when the FY 2015 budget request was being 
finalized. With the information available to FSA at the time, an operating plan was developed 
that attempted to balance operational needs, IT modernizations, and customer service. The full 
year cost savings from the salaries and benefits of 815 non-federal staff equated to #61.6 million, 

Mr. Aderholt: How do you intend to reduce staff (lay-offs, voluntary buy-outs, etc.)? 

Response: FSA has made reductions in staff through a hiring freeze that was initially 
implemented in December 2012 (FY2013) and continued into FY2014. In addition, FSA used 
voluntary early retirement and buyout programs such as VERA/VSIP authority in 
October/November 2013 (FY2014) to reduce staffing. 

Mr. Aderholt: Do you believe this is the right time to eliminate these folks in the county 

offices? 


Response: The Model Service Center concept provides an opportunity to achieve cost 
savings, create a better workplace and ensure quality customer service by repositioning the FSA 
workforce and restructuring the FSA county office footprint. The focus is on realigning resources 
based on the volume of work, not eliminating employees, at the right time. 

FSA’s Management of the Farm Storage Facility Loan Program 

Mr. Aderholt: OIG took a sample of loans and reviewed how FSA approved and 
processed 30 loans (totaling $4.89 million), as well as how the agency serviced 10 delinquent 
loans (totaling $728,078). OIG found that FSA county employees did not always process, 
approve, and service these loans according to the agency’s policies and procedures. These errors 
resulted in $2.2 million in unsupported disbursements. 

In July of last year, OIG audited the Farm Storage Facility Loan Program to see if FSA field 
offices were following the necessary policies and procedures to ensure that this program was 
operated with minimal risk. In the 30 loans sampled, OIG found that 25 or 83 percent had errors, 
including: 

• The agency approving loans without having documentation on file to support the 
borrower’s eligibility; 

• Making obligations that exceeded allowable amounts, and, 

• Disbursing loans without sufficient documentation to support final facility costs or 
adequate release of liability. 

Mr, Aderholt: What corrective actions has FSA taken to strengthen the oversight and 
accountability of the program? 

Response: FSA has verified that all OIG corrective actions issued to State and County 
Offices were completed and resolved all OIG findings of FSFL disbursements made without 
supporting documentation. No FSFL demand or collection was needed, and OIG Audit 03601- 
0001-32 was successfully closed, FSA completed the following corrective actions: 
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• Amended the CCC- 1 95 Checklist used for FSFL processing to incorporate 
additional policy to assist with OIG findings, 

• Developed and issued a FSFL Notice to include the new CCC-195 Servicing 
Checklist which is used by State and County Offices to' ensure that all outstanding 
FSFL’s arc properly serviced. 

• Issued handbook amendments and FSFL notices to State and County Offices to 
further clarify eligibility and security requirements. 

• To improve FSA employees’ skills at approving, processing, and servicing 
FSFL’s, a mandatory Web-based AgLeam Farm Storage Facility Loan (FSFL) 
Training was provided to all FSA employees that administer the program, 

• The National Office will annually conduct random State and County Office 
Annual FSFL Policy Reviews. 

• Issue a FSFL Notice to provide common errors discovered during the State and 
County Office Annual FSFL Policy Reviews. 

• Issue corrective action plans to applicable State and County Offices to correct 
discovered State and County Office Annual FSFL Policy Review errors. 

Mr. Aderholt: Has the Agency reconsidered changing this program to a guaranteed 
program? If so, what would be the change in cost and loan availability? 

Response: current laws do not authorize the Farm Storage Facility Loan Program to be 
delivered as a guaranteed loan program. 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 

Mr, Aderholt: Please provide FSA’s analysis of the cost of administering the 
Conservation Reserve Program 

Response: FSA uses several methodologies to analyze costs for its various programs. 
Before 2007, administrative costs were determined using a workload system that took into 
consideration the hours per contract and application completed by the county employees and a 
percentage basis of the total program time was used for calculation of the Federal employee’s 
hours and cost. Beginning in 2008, FSA has been moving towards a cost modeling system that 
uses the departments WebTA time and attendance system to get employee hours and costs by 
program, the FMMI general ledger that gives FSA salary and other administrative costs, and units 
from FSA program applications. The data then is fed into the Profitability and Cost Management 
(PCM) tool (SAP, Business Objects modeling tool) to give FSA both direct and fully allocated per 
unit data for each program. This methodology is still being refined and we have limited data for 
201 1 with improved cost per unit data for 2012 and 2013. This data allows us to compare various 
areas for efficiencies for cost effectiveness. Future enhancements will bring program dollars into 
the calculations to give us additional functionality and data for review. 
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For 2013, report data provided uses direct (salary and benefit) costs since at this point it is the 
most accurate data available. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the cost of administering CRP for the past 
five fiscal years as well as the estimated cost of operating the program in fiscal years 2014 and 
2015. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY20H 

FY 2012 

1 FY2013 1 FY20f4 ^ 

FY 2015 

$35,177,312 

$46,992,523 

$64,737,773 ; 

$61,397,348 

$55,030,058 

$49,981,079 

$56,037,192 


1/ Information provided for historical years was for State and County Office CRP activity only 
and does not include Headquarters cost as do the FY 201 1 through FY 2015 costs, FY 2015 
includes estimated (salary & benefits) costs for the Grasslands CRP program with enrollment of 
up to 2 million acres allowed by the 2014 Farm Bill. 

The cost for other fiscal years provided is for direct (salary 8 l benefit) costs only and not fully 
allocated cost which can be provided with additional time. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to conduct a general sign up? 

Response: In FY 2013, the direct (salary & benefits) cost of a General Sign Up was 

S7.077,277. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to administer continuous sign ups? 

Response: In FY 2013, the direct (salary and benefit) cost of Continuous Sign Up was 
$5,439,969. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much is required to administer the Conservation Reserve 
Enhancement Program (CREP)? 

Response: Conservation Reserve Enhancement Program (CREP) is part of the Continuous 
Conservation Reserve Program. Direct (salary and benefit) costs required to administer CREP for 
FY 2013 was $2,887,432. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of current CREP agreements, including state, purpose, 
cost and cost-share amounts. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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CREP State/ Date Signed 


/i'Tcital/Proiecfcgdst ®t. 'SMilltoiis 


L'SDA 1 STATE/LOCAL 


AR I - Bayou Meto 12/07/2001 ~ Primary purpose is water 


AR II - Cache River / Bayou DeView Watershed 01/19/2007 ■ 
Primary purpose is wildlife 


AR III - Illinois River 01/1 5/2009 -Primary purpose is water 


[ffiSSIIil 


sbiumI 


se is water 


CO III - Rio Grande Basin - Primary purpose is water 


DE- 06/02/1999 -Prima 


FL ~ Everglades, and Si. Johns Ocklawaha-Indian River Lagoon 
System 10/28/02 - Primary purpose is water quality NO NEW 
CONTRACTS AFTER 12/31/2007 


HI-0l/l5/2009-Prima 
lA- 08/17/2001 - Prima 


—I 


BUBBS 


IL - 03/30/1998 - Primary purpose is water quality 


IN - 07/08/2005 - Primary purpose is water quality 

KS - Upper Arkansas River 12/06/2007 - Primary purpose is water 
savings 


KY - Green River 08/29/2001 - Primary purpose is water 


LA - Lower Ouachita River Basin 04/22/2005 - Primary purpose is 
water quali 


MD- 10/20/1997 -Prima 


MI -09/14/2000 -Prima 


MNfl - Mississippi River Sub Project 04/22/2005 NO NEW 
CONTRACTS AFTER 12/31/2007- Primary purpose is water 
aualitv 


MO -09/1 5/2000 - Prima 


MT - Missouri / Madison 09/10/02 - Primary purpose is water 
quality 


NC - 03/01/1999- Primary purpose is water 


ND - 01/05/2001 - Primary purpose is wildlife 


NE 1 - Central Basins Resources Project in central and eastern 
NE. 12/1 1/02 - Primary purpose is water quality NO NE W 
CONTRACTS AFTER 4/23/2013 
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t. Kl 1’ 's'.ite- Dale Si>uKd 

Total Project C'osl tl.Ni. $ MillifitNi 

1 N'l 1 'U '(.il'.^!ll OS'''' -'MS Pninaiv purpose IS water 
qualit> 

USD A 

SO 

STAM- I.OCAI. 

3.0 


0.7 

0.2 

NY HI - Statewide 10/29/03 - Primary purpose is water quality 

60.0 

15.0 

OH n - Upper Big Walnut 04/19/2002 - Primary purpose is water 
quality 

DO 

DO 

OH I - Lake Erie 04/18/2000 - Primary purpose is water quality 

167.0 

34,0 

OH in - Sciotto River Basin 10/18/2004 - Primary purpose is water 
quality 

151.3 

56.0 

OK - Spavinaw Lake & IL River/Lake Tenkiller 

Watersheds 04/23/2007 - Primary purpose is water quality 

16.5 

4.1 

OR - 10/17/1998 - Primary purpose is water quality 

200.0 

50.0 

PA I - Chesapeake 04/13/2000 - Primary purpose is water quality 

129.0 

71.0 

PA II - Ohio River Basin 03/22/2004 - Primary purpose is water 
quality 

99.0 

46.7 

SD - James River 10/23/09 - Primary purpose is wildlife 

120.80 

40.60 

VA I - Southern Rivers 03/08/2000 - Primary purpose is water 
quality 

87.4 

35.0 

VAII- Chesapeake Bay 03/08/2000-Primary purpose is water 
quality 

48.5 

19.0 


85.0 

3.7 

WA - 10/19/1998 - Primary purpose is water quality 

199.0 

42.0 

WI - 10/26/2001 - Primary purpose is water quality 

174.0 

bbhhiei 


25.0 

5.0 



$ 1,217 


Mr. Aderholt: Please list the conservation priority areas designated by the Secretary. 
Include those listed in statute. 

Response: There are currently five National CRP Conservation Priority Areas (CPA) 
designated: Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, Long Island Sound, Longleaf Pine, and Prairie 
Pothole. 


Mr. Aderholt: How many acres currently are enrolled in the Emergency Forestry CRP? 
Where are they located, and how much funding has been allocated to the program? 

Response: A total of $60,134,035 has been spent so far. Nearly 230,000 acres were 
enrolled in the Emergency Forestry Conservation Reserve Program (EFCRP). Funding is 
generally allocated on a year-by-year basis to obligate for payments due in the next fiscal year 
(for already approved contracts and any errors, omissions or appeals). In fiscal year 2013, 
EFCRP had just under $6 million in outlays. 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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State 

EFCRP Acres Currently 
Enrolled 

Alabama 

25,894.0 

Florida 

5,485.5 

Louisiana 

8,312.1 

Mississippi 

179,818.3 

Texas 

8,140.1 

TOTAL: 

227,649.0 


Mr. Aderholt: How many acres currently are enrolled in the Pilot Program for Enrollment 
of Wetland and Buffer Acreage in CRP? Where arc they located, and how much funding has 
been allocated to the pilot program? 

Response: Currently (April 2014) approximately 341,000 acres are enrolled. The total 
cost over the 15-year contract period is estimated to be $648 million. The table below shows the 
breakdown by state. 

[The information follows:] 

FARMABLE WETLAND PROGRAM AS OF APRIL 2014 


STATE 

ACRES 

OBLIGATIONS 

ALABAMA 

14 

$13,872 

ARKANSAS 

2,198 

$4,755,356 

COLORADO 

157 

$145,401 

IDAHO 

6 

$8,546 

ILLINOIS 

634 

$1,978,272 

INDIANA 

990 

$2,418,179 

IOWA 

■ 77,242 

$222,368,616 

KANSAS 

1,982 

$2,066,683 

LOUISIANA 

3,325 

$6,906,509 

MARYLAND 

5 

$9,048 

MICHIGAN 

77 

$147,384 

MINNESOTA 

51,004 

$100,403,273 

MISSISSIPPI 

10,914 

$23,829,689 

MISSOURI 

215 

$385,988 

MONTANA 

328 

$220,883 

NEBRASKA 

3,897 

$6,152,901 

NORTH CAROLINA 58 

$97,409 

NORTH DAKOTA 96,163 

$124,269,255 

OHIO 

250 

$640,570 

OKLAHOMA 

169 

$184,209 

SOUTH DAKOTA 90,858 

$150,443,154 

WASHINGTON 

5 

$9,182 

WISCONSIN 

59 

$160,149 


340,550 

$647,614,528 
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Mr. Aderhoit; How many CRP contracts and acres were terminated early in fiscal years 
2012,2013 and 2014 to date? 

Response: CRP acres that were terminated before scheduled expiration are as follows: 

2012 233,000 acres 

2013 170,000 acres 

2014 1 1 5,000 acres (as of April) 

Mr, Aderhoit: How many landowners participated in the transition option for beginning 
and socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers in fiscal years 2012, 2013 and 2014 to date? 
How many acres were involved, and how much funding has been allocated to the program by 
fiscal year? 

Response: During the two payment cycles (October 201 1 and October 2012) to date 
approximately 1,719 contracts and 280,000 acres have been enrolled for Transition Incentive 
Payments. 

Approximately 1,719 beginning or socially disadvantaged (SDA) farmers or ranchers have 
benefited by TIP, enabling them to farm the land that was previously enrolled in CRP. 

TIP was provided $33 million in the 2014 farm bill and signup has only recently begun. 

Summary of the TIP program reflecting number of TIP contracts, acreage, and obligations per 
State, is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


TIP Enrollment Activity 


State Name 

Chntracts 

TIP' , 
Acres 

Contract 

Oblisations 

Alabama 

29 

1,458 

$169,978 

Alaska 

2 

747 

50,042 

Colorado 

18 

4,709 

305,902 

Idaho 

36 

7,573 

875,694 

Illinois 

2 

264 

48,036 

Iowa 

86 

5,775 

1,231,050 

Kansas 

227 

37,688 

2,895,760 


67 

4,504 

592,436 

ISIBlIBBHii 

4 

314 

30,718 

Minnesota 

118 

16,313 

1,418,526 


13 

1,974 

160,110 

Missouri 

105 

8,653 

1,129,888 

Montana 

212 

55,529 

3,885,262 

Nebraska 

152 

15,743 

2,064,812 

New Mexico 

70 

20,374 

1,289,210 

North Dakota 

397 

68,697 

4,623,682 

Ohio 

8 

327 

68,490 

Oklahoma 

10 

2,644 

144,058 
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Stale Name 

Contracts 

TiBP 

yJ^tes . 

Contract 

Oblfiiatiuns 

Oregon 

8 

2,256 

223,150 

Pennsylvania 

34 

1,455 

234,858 

South Dakota 

20 

3,676 

222,344 

Tennessee 

10 

429 

40,462 

Texas 

50 

9,354 

665,598 

Washington 

7 

1,686 

172,204 

Wisconsin 

29 

1,300 

204,042 

Wyoming 

5 

2,168 

122,062 

Total 

1,719 

275,608 

522,868,374 


Mr. Aderholt: How many staff is dedicated to operating CRP? How' many FTE work on 

CRP? 

Response: Across FSA, employees are required to work on multiple programs so very 
few staff members are strictly dedicated to CRP operations. Currently, FSA only has 5 FTEs 
dedicated to CRP operations. For FY 20 1 3 however, the work completed for CRP required the 
equivalent of 718 direct (salary and benefit) FTE’s. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are FSA’s other conservation programs? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows] 

t The Source Water Protection Program (SWPP) is a joint project with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) Farm Service Agency (FSA) and the National 
Rural Water Association (NRWA), a non-profit water and wastewater utility 
membership organization. The SWPP is designed to help prevent pollution of surface 
and ground water used as the primary source of drinking water by rural residents. 

• The Emergency Conservation Program (ECP) provides funding and technical 
assistance for fanners and ranchers to restore farmland damaged by natural disasters 
and for emergency water conservation measures in severe droughts. 

• The Emergency Forest Restoration Program (EFRP), which is very similar to the 
ECP, provides funding to restore privately owned forests damaged by natural 
disasters. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much does it cost to operate the other conservation programs? 

Response: The direct (salary and benefit) cost to operate the other conservations programs 
in FY 2013 are provided for the record below. 


[The information follows:] 
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Emergency Forest 
Restoration Program 

Biomass Crop 
Assistance Program 

Grassland Reserve 
Program 

Emergency 
Conservation Program 

$630,426 

$496,405 

$1,150,200 

$5,575,935 


NOTE: Operation costs for Source Water Protection Program (SWPP) are minimal. 

Mr. Aderholt; Since land enrolled through the continuous program receives higher rental 
rates than land enrolled through general sign ups, how much of CRP’s funding baseline is directed 
to it? 


Response: The FY 20! 5 budget baseline projects $786 million for continuous signup 
financial assistance in FY 2015, about 43 percent of total financial assistance. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much funding is set aside for the highly erodible land initiative? 

Response: While specific sums are not set aside for the Highly Erodible Land (HEL) 
initiative, FSA allocates acreage allotments and goals, and takes into consideration the 750,000- 
acre-allocation for the initiative when accepting lands in general signup and expanding or 
developing other initiatives. Lands enrolled under this initiative are expected to have a similar 
cost to those enrolled under general signup and provide large reductions in soil erosion. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much funding is set aside for the grassland and wetland habitat 
initiative? 

Response: No specific sums are set aside for this initiative, but FSA takes into 
consideration the allocations for the various initiatives when accepting lands in general signup 
and expanding or developing other initiatives. This initiative, announced by the Secretary in 
March 2012, is funded through the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) apportionment under 
the CRP continuous signup. The initiative increased acreage allocations for certain important 
conservation practices by 1,000,000 acres. These practice allocation increases expanded potential 
enrollment for wetland restoration practices, practices under the State Acres for Wildlife 
Enhancement (SAFE), duck nesting habitat practices, upland bird habitat buffer practices and 
created a new acreage allocation for a continuous pollinator practice. 

Mr. Aderholt: Why docs USDA have to pay more for land enrolled through continuous 
sign ups? 

Response: Continuous signup targets environmentally sensitive land, such as agricultural 
land prone to erosion, pasture or agricultural land that borders river or stream banks, wetlands, or 
field margins. These lands cost more to enroll for a few reasons: 

• A high proportion of continuous signup lands are located in states where cropland 
rents are high, such as Iowa and Illinois, which account for 19 percent of total 
continuous signup acres. By contrast, they account for only 5 percent of overall 
enrollment. 
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• Continuous signup practices are predominantly small parcels of land carved out 
of existing fields. There is more up-front time invested by landowners in 
designing and implementing continuous practices than for general signup 
practices. For example, for a riparian buffer, it must be determined where exactly 
on the landscape the practice will be established, which water bodies to buffer, 
how wide of a buffer is needed, etc. In comparison, a typical whole-field 
enrollment only requires a decision on the cover type. 

The 2008 Farm Bill provided $100 million for CRP mid-contraet forest-management practices, 
including thinning and prescribed fire. The purpose was to improve wildlife habitat on CRP acres 
planted to softwood pines, 

Mr, Aderholt: How much funding has been dedicated to these purposes? 

Response: Since 2008, approximately $7.6 million has been spent on forest stand 
improvement, prescribed burning and thinning. The 2014 Farm Bill eliminated the cost-share 
provision and added a new incentive, authorizing up to for $1 0 million in incentive payments. 

Mr. Aderholt: What actions has USDA taken to educate, provide ineentives, and 
otherwise encourage forest management practices? 

Response: Since the mid-1990s, FSA has been working with the southern forestry and 
wildlife communities to encourage greater application of customary forest management aetivities, 
such as thinning and prescribed burning, occurring on lands enrolled in the Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) to enhance soil, water, and wildlife benefits. Generally, this has taken the form of 
extending FSA capability by engaging in partnerships with State forestry agencies, State fish and 
wildlife agencies, and non-governmental organizations that provide additional outreach and 
assistance to producers and landowners. For example, technical assistance is provided by wildlife 
biologists in the Georgia Department of Natural Resources/Wildlife Resources Division to CRP 
participants enrolled in Georgia’s Bobwhite Quail Initiative. This combined effort encourages 
more tree thinning and prescribed burning that would not have occurred through CRP assistance 
alone. 

FSA has also worked with the National Institute of Food and Agriculture, other USDA agencies, 
land grant universities, and the forestry community to highlight the economic benefit of reduced 
tree planting densities at establishment, thinning more trees per acre (particularly during the 
second thinning), and prescribed burning at frequent intervals to benefit those species dependent 
on pine savannah type habitat. 

CRP cost share and incentive payments have proven effective in establishing CRP conservation 
covers. CRP financial incentives include payments made available at contract signing and 
practice installation. 

Mr. Aderholt: What barriers has USDA encountered in trying to meet congressional 

intent? 


Response: Once established, to retain or enhance soil, water, and wildlife benefits derived 
from land enrolled in CRP, conservation covers must be managed, CRP pines customary forest 
management activities generally include judicious use of tree thinning and prescribed burning. 
Most tree thinning on private land is done when individual trees within a forest stand attain 
commercial value. In the South this generally occurs around age 1 5 of the stand. As trees continue 
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to grow they generally gain in product value. CRP participant willingness to sell timber is based 
not only on CRP contract compliance but also on the timber value of the CRP trees. However, 
sometimes this can be counterproductive since wildlife habitat enhancement is also a primary 
objective of CRP. CRP contracts require a management activity at least once during the contract 
and for new CRP forest practice enrollments to meet wildlife objectives, this management should 
occur about the time of crown closure, when tree canopies grow together and shade out ground 
vegetation, negatively impacting wildlife habitat. Thinning or prescribed burning the stand at this 
time will open up the forest and allow sunlight to reach the forest floor stimulating grass and forb 
growth. But the trees have yet to reach commercial size, so the CRP participant must pay a vendor 
to do the work, and prescribed burning at such an early age within the forest stand could cause 
tree mortality and depending on site conditions, fuel moisture, wind and humidity the day of the 
prescribed bum could result in fires escaping containment resulting in liability concerns 
associated with adjoining property damage. The lack of local forest product markets and qualified 
vendors to do the work also limits accomplishments. History has proven that CRP cost share 
alone has failed to provide the level of activity desired by congressional intent, 

Mr. Aderholt: Are current cost share incentives sufficient to encourage significant 
increases in management of CRP pines? 

Response: USDA is in the process of determining an appropriate level of incentives 
sufficient to increase management of CRP pines, meet congressional intent, and be a proper 
steward of public funds available for this purpose. USDA will implement the incentives after 
completion of the required NEPA document and publication of the CRP final regulation. 

OlQ’s Audit of PSA’s Conservation Reserve Program 

Mr. Aderholt: In July of 2012, USDA’s OIG released an audit that assessed the 
reasonableness of the soil rental rates that it pays producers who enter into contracts for the 
Conservation Reserve Program, Currently, this program enrolls about 26 million acres of land - 
acres that are rented out by USDA according to soil rental rates. OIG found numerous problems 
with how FSA calculated the rental rates. They found a number of problems and concluded that 
the process for determining the value of contracts could be improved and questioned the accuracy 
of $140 million paid to producers. 

Mr, Aderholt: What steps is FSA taking on a systematic basis to ensure the accuracy of 
soil rental payments, including the implementation of stronger management controls in the 
process? 

Response: FSA has made management decisions on all of the OIG recommendations in 
their July 2012 Audit Report and the subject audit were closed in its entirety in November 2012. 
As needed, FSA reviews the soil rental rates (SRR) for CRP to ensure they are set at a level that 
helps achieve program goals under current market conditions and works closely with NRCS to 
utilize the most relevant productivity factors for individual soil rental rates, and in the future may 
more widely utilize the National Commodity Crop Productivity Index (NCCPI) as it is more 
thoroughly vetted. 

Since 2008, Congress has required National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS) to complete 
an annual dry-land cash rent survey. However, in 2014, Congress changed this requirement to be 
no less than every other year. FSA uses the NASS survey as a basis for setting CRP SRR and in 
most cases sets the county average rates using the NASS value (plus a 1 0 percent adjustment to 
reflect inflation during the period of the contract). 
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The 2013 SRR were established based on a systematic review of the most recent NASS survey of 
dry-land cash rental rates and additional supporting documentation where justified. These rates 
may be higher or lower than previous years. 

The NASS rates are often the best available information, but FSA recognizes that there is still 
variability in the data that can cause local anomalies. While the rates will be fixed for the current 
sign-up, FSA sees this as an iterative process that will continue to improve with more data and 
each soil rental rate review. 

Additionally, where local FSA offices felt NASS rates did not represent the dry-land rates in their 
area, they were given the opportunity to propose an alternative rate. These proposals mainly came 
from parts of the country where share rent is more common than cash rent, or where few people 
responded to the survey. 

Mr, Aderholt: Does FSA have any plans to modify any existing contracts or will changes 
only impact future CRP sign ups? 

Response; FSA does not plan to modily any existing contracts and any changes will only 
affect future CRP enrollments. 

Transitioning Borrowers to Private Credit 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the Subcommittee with a status of the Final Rule 
implementing the graduation provisions of the 2008 Farm Bill that became effective in February 
2011. Specifically, how many FSA Farm Loan Program (FLP) borrowers transitioned to private 
credit? What might FSA do to increase this rate? 

Response: At the time the 2008 Farm Bill passed, FSA already had in place regulations 
governing graduation (7 CFR §765.101). The existing regulations prescribe a systematie process 
for review of borrower accounts for graduation to commercial credit based upon an objeetive 
evaluation of a borrower’s finances and local credit availability. When an FSA borrower’s 
finances meet the credit standards established by local lenders, FSA sends a prospectus, including 
the borrower’s financial statement, to area lenders asking if they would be willing to make a loan 
to refinance the FSA debt. The nature of the programs and farm business operations make it 
difficult to track exactly how many borrowers move to commercial credit. For example, over half 
of the operating loans are made for annual production purposes; a borrower may pay a loan in full 
at harvest and obtain commercial credit the following year, and FSA may not be aware of the 
commercial financing. However, FSA does monitor the turnover of borrowers in the portfolio. 
The data indicate that few borrowers spend an extended period of time in the direct loan portfolio. 
As of March 31, 2013, only 14 percent of the direct operating loan borrowers had been in the 
portfolio since September 30, 2000, and only 30 percent had been in the portfolio since 
September 30, 2006, In Direct Farm Ownership loan portfolio, only 29 percent of the borrowers 
had been in the portfolio since September 30, 2000. These turnover rates indicate that the vast 
majority of borrowers are moving to commercial credit in a reasonable period of time. Regarding 
increasing the rate, FSA is increasing the emphasis on Joint financing with other lenders. The 
agency believes that this may lead to increased lender confidence in those borrowers who are 
progressing more rapidly and enable them to depend on commercial credit more quickly than they 
might otherwise. 
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FSA Loan Programs 

Mr, Aderholt: Why do FSA’s loan programs have a subsidy cost? 

Response: The Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990 requires Federal Credit Programs to be 
budgeted based upon the projected cost of loans at the time they are made. The cost estimates are 
made using cash flow modeling and net present value calculations. The factors with the most 
significant impact on the subsidy rates are 1) interest rates, including the rates on loans and the 
projected cost of funds, and 2) events that modify the stream of collections back to the Treasury, 
including prepayments, restructuring of payments, delinquencies, and losses. The amount of 
Budget Authority (“subsidy") required to support Farm Loan Programs reflects reductions in cost 
as a result of continuing improvements in program efficiency and management. In FY 2009, 
$240,6 million in Budget Authority was required to support $4,57 billion in loans and guarantees 
made. In contrast, for FY 2015, only $78.7 million is required to support a potential program 
level of $6.4 billion. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many loans in each FSA loan program are delinquent? 

Response: As of September 30, 2013, each major loan program had the following 
number of delinquent loans: 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Delinquent Farm Loans 

As of September 30, 2013 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

10,242 of 78,247 

572 of 22, 176 

Farm Ownership 


506 of 30, 692 

Emergency 

2,422 of 8,569 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

302 of 885 

Oof 2 

Soil & Water 

58 of 400 

N/A 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the delinquency rate on FSA loan programs? 
Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Delinquent Farm Loans 
As of September 30,2013 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

13.1% 

2.6% 

Farm Ownership 

7.4% 

1.7% 

Emergency 

28.3% 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

34,1% 

0,0% 

Soil & Water 

14.5% 

N/A 


Mr, Aderholt; What is FSA doing to reduce the delinquency rate on direct loans? 

Response: FSA has developed management goals incorporated into all farm loan 
employees’ performance plans. FSA continues to use supervised credit and technical assistance 
and the loan service programs mandated by statute to assist borrowers overcoming financial 
problems and meet their obligations with FSA. FSA also complies with the Debt Collection 
Improvement Act; the administrative and Treasury offsets increase collections and reduce 
delinquencies as well. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many loans in each FSA loan program have defaulted? 

Response: Authorizing legislation is extremely specific about treatment of delinquent 
accounts all the way through to liquidation, but makes only general mention of default. As a 
result FSA does not distinguish between delinquency and default, and refers to all accounts not 
paid according to schedule as delinquent. 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Delinquent Farm Loans 

As of September 30,2013 


Loan Type 

Direct Loans 

Guaranteed Loans 

Operating 

10,242 of 78,247 

572 of 22, 176 

Farm Ownership 

2,589 of 35,011 

506 of 30,692 

Emergency 

2,422 of 8,569 

N/A 

Economic Emergency 

302 of 885 

Oof 2 

Soil & Water 

58 of 400 

N/A 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the default rate on FSA loan programs? 

Response: Authorizing legislation is extremely specific about treatment of delinquent 
accounts all the way through to liquidation, but makes only general mention of default. As a 
result FSA does not distinguish between delinquency and default, and refers to all accounts not 
paid according to schedule as delinquent. See question 1 19 for the response. 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is FSA doing to reduce the default rate on direct loans? 

Response: Authorizing legislation is extremely specific about treatment of delinquent 
accounts all the way through to liquidation, but makes only general mention of default. As a 
result FSA does not distinguish between delinquency and default, and refers to all accounts not 
paid according to schedule as delinquent . See question 120 for the response. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the status of those loans that have defaulted? 

Response: FSA does not distinguish between delinquencies and defaults. These accounts 
are in various stages of servicing including primary Loan Servicing, bankruptcy, and foreclosure. 
An important point to make is that some of the delinquent accounts have been suspended pending 
a determination if they would file a claim under the Women and Hispanic settlement case. Once 
all valid claims in the case have been identified by the claims administrator, FSA will be able to 
proceed with servicing the accounts. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the 7 different servicing methods FSA provides to 
producers. How many of these servicing options is a producer eligible to receive per loan? Do 
the servicing options ever extend the term of a loan beyond the relevant term limit? 

Response: 

1) For FSA Direct Loan Programs, FSA provides a Disaster Set-Aside. When a disaster 
is declared FSA Disaster Set- Aside becomes available for borrowers with financial 
difficulties because of the disaster. The Disaster Set-Aside program allows FSA to set 
aside part or the entire annual installment until the last year of the loan. The amount 
cannot exceed one year’s payment, and it continues to accrue interest while set aside. 
Disaster Set-Aside does not apply to annual operating loans, and there are some other 
conditions that need to be met. No more than 1 disaster set-aside may be in place on a 
loan at any given time. 

For FSA Primary Loan Servicing, FSA provides the following: 

1) Rescheduling (operating loans). For operating type loans, a longer term (up to 15 
years with each rescheduling) can be used to give borrowers more time over which to 
make the payments. There is no limit to the number of times a loan may be 
rescheduled or re-amortized. 

2) Re-amortization (ownership loans). Here payments are rearranged over the 
remaining term of the loan but not to exceed a total of 40 years. There is no limit to 
the number of times a loan may be rescheduled or re-amortized. 

3) Deferral. Deferral is when borrowers are given a period of time up to five years in 
which they do not have to make payments on a part of the loan; interest will continue 
to be charged , however, on the outstanding principal balance. There is no limit to the 
number of times a deferral may be granted. 

4) Write down/Debt Forgiveness. This is when a part of the debt is forgiven. This is 
only done as a last resort and depends on the value of loan security. Borrowers could 
also have to pay income taxes on the amount of principal written down. They could 
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also be required to repay all or part of the debt forgiveness if the real estate security 
increases in value over the next five years. Borrowers can only receive one write 
down, ever, and it will prevent them from being able to get many types of FSA loans 
in the future. 

5) Conservation Contracts. A Conservation Contract is a legal agreement between FSA 
and a FSA borrower whose loan is secured with real estate. FSA agrees to reduce the 
amount of the FSA loan that must be paid back, and the borrower agrees not to use 
part of land he owns so it can be used for conservation purposes such as using the 
land for wildlife habitat, or for a buffer next to a natural resource such as a wetland. 
To qualify for a debt reduction by a conservation contract, special conditions must be 
met, the land must be suitable for conservation purposes and the contract agreement 
for the use of the land must be for at least 10 years. The contract can be for 30 or 50 
years in return for a larger reduction in the amount borrowers have to pay back. 
Borrowers can ask for a conservation contract at any time; borrowers also will be told 
about the Conservation Contract Program, however, whenever they are sent a letter 
about loan servicing options. 

6) Homestead Protection. If borrowers’ homes are part of FSA loan security and because 
of foreclosure or voluntary conveyance FSA takes possession of it, then Homestead 
Protection will give borrowers the right to lease the house and up to ten acres from 
FSA. The lease can be for up to five years if certain conditions are met. The purpose 
is to give borrowers time to make arrangements or look for financing so they can buy 
the house back from FSA. If borrowers are an American Indian or Alaskan Native, 
Asian, Black or African American, Native Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander, 
Hispanic, or a woman, borrowers can also give a member of their immediate family 
the right to buy the home under Homestead Protection, 

Mr, Aderholt: Please describe FSA’s policies and procedures for collecting on delinquent 
loans and those in default. 

Response: FSA’s loan servicing process in governed by specific statutory requirements 
(see 7 U.S.C. §1981d and 7 U.S.C, §353) When a borrower becomes financially distressed, or 
becomes 90 days delinquent, FSA must offer Primaiy Loan Service Programs and follow specific 
timeframes for notification, consideration and further action. If borrowers do not apply for 
Primary Loan Servicing, FSA will continue collection activities, 

o Offsets - When borrowers are 90 days late in making their loan payment, FSA is 
required by the Debt Collection Improvement Act to start offsets of Farm Program 
payments, Social Security payments, tax refunds, and other government payments, 

o Reporting delinquent federal debts- FSA reports delinquent loans to credit bureaus 
and to Treasury and other delinquent federal debt registries to prevent delinquent 
borrowers from receiving other government benefits and provide an incentive for 
them to cure their delinquency. 

. o Treasury Cross-Servicing and Debt Settlement - If borrowers become delinquent on 
their FSA loans and the problems cannot be corrected with FSA’s Primary Loan 
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Servicing options, then FSA will proceed to liquidate the loan security. If this 
happens, borrowers do have the choice of voluntarily selling the security or paying 
FSA the value of the loan security and keeping it. 

After liquidation of collateral, if the borrower does not voluntarily settle the debt, FSA is required 
to turn over loan collection to the Department of the Treasury. Treasury will use both offset 
authorities including garnishment of wages, and private collection agencies in efforts to collect 
the remaining debt. Sometimes, as part of settling the balance on an account, a portion of the debt 
is forgiven or written off. As noted earlier, borrowers may only receive debt forgiveness once 
from FSA, and that will, by statute, prevent borrowers from getting most types of FSA loans in 
the future. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ten-year table, including fiscal year 2005 through 
Fiscal year 2014, showing the subsidy rate for all FSA direct and guaranteed loan programs. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


ACIF Subsidy Percentages I 2005 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table for each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program 
showing the number of borrowers, the number of loans with outstanding balances, the number of 
delinquent loans, the total amount outstanding, the total amount delinquent and the percentage 
delinquent by number of loans and by total amount. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSURANCE FUND 
COMPARISON OF LOAN DELINQUENCY RATES 
As Of September 30, 2013 


Farm Ownership Programs: 

Direct 

Guaranteed 

Number 

of 

Loans 

35,011 

30,692 

Number of 
Loans 
Delinauent 

2,589 

506 

Percent 
Delinquent 
# Loans 

7.4% 

1.6% 

Total 

Outstanding 

$4,149,926,132 

8,692,125,994 

Total 
Principal 
and Interest 
Delinauent 

$75,884,724 

66,680,531 

Percent 
Delinquent 
$ Value 

1.83% 

0,77% 

Subtotal, Ownership Programs 

65,703 

3,095 

4.7% 

12,842,052,126 

142,565,255 

1.11% 

Farm Operating Programs: 

Direct (includes Seed Loans) 

78,247 

10,242 

13.1% 

$3,390,009,207 

$214,813,544 

6.34% 

Guaranteed 

22,176 

572 

2.6% 

2,864,810,932 

57,187,231 

2.00% 

Subtotal, Operating Loan 

Programs 

100,423 

10,814 

10.8% 

6,254,820,139 

272,000,775 

4.35% 

Boll Weevil 

10 

0 

0.0% 

$11,702,254 

■ $0 

0.00% 

Indian Tribe Land Acquisition 

53 

3 

5.7% 

$24,246,409 

$108,587 

0.45% 

Soil and Water 

Direct 

400 

58 

14.5% 

$5,483,428 

$1,245,590 

22.72% 

Guaranteed 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0.00% 

Subtotal, Soil and Water 

400 

58 

14.5% 

5,483,428 

1,245,590 

22.72% 

Emergency Loan Programs: 

Direct Emergency Disaster 

8,569 

2,422 

28.3% 

$479,869,628 

$110,313,284 

22.99% 

Direct Economic Emergency 

885 

302 

34.1% 

65,040,824 

29,274,798 

45.01% 

Guaranteed Economic 

Emergency 

2 

0 

0.0% 

99,714 

0 

0.00% 

Subtotal, Emergency Loan 

Programs 

9,456 

2,724 

28.8% 

$545,010,166 

$139,588,082 

25,61% 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the table showing the form loan outstanding balances and 
delinquency totals by state. 


Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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As of 09/30/ 13 

Direct Loans: 

Guaranteed Loans: 

State Name 

Total 

Outstanding 

Total Amount 
Delinquent 

Total Outstanding 

Total Amount 
Delinquent 


ALABAMA 

$67,139,715 

$2,947,044 

$231,093,290 

$3,676,240 

ALASKA 

$7,483,419 

$1,100,446 

$0 

$0 

ARIZONA 

$30,952,498 

$4,540,001 

$46,912,087 

$571,910 

ARKANSAS 

$228,018,243 

$30,267,445 

$502,372,393 

$16,907,209 

CALIFORNIA 

$181,460,559 

$40,228,052 

$232,212,016 

$9,176,143 

COLORADO 

$96,750,490 

$2,654,505 

$162,329,851 

$271,921 

CONNECTICUT 

$5,704,100 

$468,470 

$34,709,890 

$2,343,274 

DELAWARE 

$5,208,175 

$0 

$21,213,352 

$237,153 

FLORIDA 

$76,678,075 

$6,666,947 

$69,290,916 

$1,165,650 

GEORGIA 

$170,139,056 

$16,399,879 

$264,816,158 

$5,259,909 

HAWAII 

$16,848,018 

$338,876 

$19,549,469 

$1,970,208 

IDAHO 

$100,663,757 

$1,855,510 

$188,099,874 

$1,066,718 

ILLINOIS 

$236,165,470 

$2,244,499 

$642,644,437 

$1,018,522 

INDIANA 

$130,779,496 

$924,578 

$449,148,456 

$3,019,403 

IOWA 

$496,130,604 

$3,267,269 

$650,910,774 

$355,543 

KANSAS 

$353,637,847 

$3,534,809 

$236,148,629 

$1,416,586 

KENTUCKY 

$295,294,231 

$8,861,823 

$284,522,416 

$4,067,720 

LOUISIANA 

$95,641,509 

$12,422,245 

$238,841,893 

$6,010,249 

MAINE 

$39,524,121 

$3,379,782 

$21,557,926 

$47,565 

MARYLAND 

$18,364,784 

$1,659,836 

$46,940,016 

$422,041 

MASSACHUSETTS 

$50,477,267 

$5,995,010 

$32,244,476 

$413,921 

MICHIGAN 

$236,494,452 

$9,539,745 

$413,882,634 

$4,922,233 

MINNESOTA 

$385,141,698 

$3,606,170 

$637,202,703 

$1,532,209 

MISSISSIPPI 

$84,880,347 

$19,021,815 

$99,753,760 

$3,458,186 

MISSOURI 

$229,458,52! 

$1,425,837 

$481,746,241 

$3,491,673 

MONTANA 

$131,754,711 

$5,677,521 

$215,081,490 

$309,421 

NEBRASKA 

$432,065,789 

$1,898,820 

$451,196,274 

$515,880 

NEVADA 

$15,993,066 

$869,015 

$27,806,489 

$0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

$18,367,999 

$657,165 

$7,187,345 

$7,597 

NEW JERSEY 

$27,224,350 

$4,124,431 


$912,105 

NEW MEXICO 

$48,157,993 

$3,223,913 

$59,603,328 

$1,023,753 

NEW YORK 

$198,702,411 

$20,757,079 

$255,441,957 

$4,024,732 

NORTH 

$121,532,989 

$11,912,005 

$305,433,960 

$6,530,454 

NORTH DAKOTA 

$218,371,025 

$7,147,042 

$216,630,300 

$955,689 

OHIO 

$118,120,433 

$2,469,750 

$857,094,560 

$1,948,449 

OKLAHOMA 

$524,293,999 

$20,944,343 

$344,669,749 

$6,948,211 

OREGON 

$91,374,639 

$2,748,757 

$129,999,758 

$3,434,100 

PENNSYLVANIA 

$271,133,251 

$4,999,223 

$187,043,516 

$1,823,198 
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As of 09/30/13 

Direct Loans: 

Guaranteed Loans: 

State Name 

Total 

Outstanding 

Total Amount 
Delinquent 

Total Outstanding 

Total Amount 
Delinquent 

PUERTO RICO 

$250,645,463 

$106,244,947 

$11,073,583 

$2,225,424 

RHODE ISLAND 

$8,203,137 

$723,198 

$4,528,881 

$0 

SOUTH 

$129,536,343 

$8,542,665 

$191,498,101 

$3,515,163 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

$312,655,075 

$885,481 

$349,268,376 

$457,519 

TENNESSEE 

$165,764,818 

$10,724,132 

$149,088,576 

$2,712,229 

TEXAS 

$373,498,545 

$24,830,143 

$248,238,474 

$2,439,529 

UTAH 

$154,745,449 

$1,448,052 

$87,919,625 

$606,108 

VERMONT 

$65,955,664 

$654,707 

$110,830,248 

$706,649 

VIRGfNIA 

$136,026,157 

$5,131,761 

$127,585,198 

$1,733,231 

WASHINGTON 

$96,001,813 

$4,472,269 

$116,809,049 

$2,621,911 

WEST VIRGINIA 

$75,593,843 

$1,313,318 

$26,170,735 

$183,023 

WESTERN 

$0 

$0 

$8,023 

$0 

WISCONSIN 

$526,585,587 

$6,873,078 

$962,040,227 

$4,983,585 

WYOMING 

$32,584,585 

$1,443,377 

$68,551,799 

$427,616 

TOTAL 

$8,183,925,587 

$444,066,788 

$11,557,036,640 

$123,867,762 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the number of loans with delinquencies of 
less than 3 months, between 3 and 6 months, between 6 months and 1 year, and greater than 1 
year for each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program. 

Response: FSA delinquency aging is based on the borrower’s entire direct loan account, 
because servicing is performed on a borrower, rather than a loan by loan basis. Aging data is not 
maintained for the specific categories that were requested. Guaranteed lenders do not report 
delinquencies in specific categories, therefore data on guaranteed loans is not available. The 
following table provides delinquency aging for direct loan borrowers. 

[The information follows:] 


Direct Loan Program (as of 09/30/2013): 

Past Due Category 

Number of Borrowers 

1 to 30 Days 

800 

31-89 Days 

860 

90-365 Days 

2,140 

366+ Days 

3,649 

Total 

7,449 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing each FSA direct and guaranteed loan 
program and the loan losses by amount and percentage for fiscal years 2009 through FY 2013. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Operating Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009-2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

$2,241,990 

$33,364 

1.5% 

2010 

$2,694,210 

$38,278 

1.4% 

2011 

$3,118,091 

$79,585 

2.6% 

2012 

$3,272,565 

$40,880 

1 .2% 

2013 

$3,347,009 

$62,084 

1 .9% 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Farm Ownership Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 - 201 3 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 

Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 


$2,869,295 

$7,977 

0.3% 

2010 

$3,128,672 

$10,267 

0.3% 

2011 

$3,579,960 

$18,414 

0.5% 

2012 

$3,821,503 

$11,296 

0.3% 

2013 

$3,975,681 

$29,039 

0.7% 
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Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 — 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 
Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

$715,251 

$4,720 

0.7% 

2010 

$650,120 

$27,396 

4.2% 

2011 

$585,191 

$19,744 

3.4% 

2012 

$520,540 

$22,596 

4.3% 

2013 

$458,024 

$26,154 

5.7% 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Economic Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 - 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 

Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 


$110,337 

$2,923 

2.6% 


$92,940 

$1,495 

1 .6% 


$77,729 

$7,248 

9.3% 


$63,649 

$635 

1.0% 


$53,268 

$5,412 

10.2% 


Direct Farm Loans Written Off 
Soil and Water Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 - 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 

Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

$12,694 

$59 


2010 

$11,018 

$195 

1.8% 

2011 

$ 9,002 

$165 

1.8% 

2012 

$6,931 

$72 

1.0% 

2013 

$6,257 

$6 

0.1% 
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Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Operating Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 - 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 
Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

3,088,052 

19,532 

0.6% 

2010 

3,144,036 

31,852 

1.0% 

2011 

3,436,754 

28,528 

0.8% 

2012 

3,427,381 

20,648 

0.6% 

2013 

3,151,538 

18,573 

0.6% 


Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Farm Ownership Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009-2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 

Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

5,838,427 

15,758 

0.3% 

2010 

6,242,447 

22,846 

0.4% 

2011 

6,916,301 

23,596 

0.3% 

2012 

7,681,420 

18,294 

0.2% 

2013 

8,345,556 

18,781 

0.2% 


Guaranteed Farm Loans Written Off 
Economic Emergency Loans 
Fiscal Years 2009 — 2013 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Beginning 

Principal 

Losses Paid 
(Principal and 
Interest) 

Losses as Percent 
of Beginning 
Principal 

2009 

433 

-13 

-2.9% 

2010 

334 

-76 

-22.8% 

2011 

217 

0 

0,0% 

2012 

189 

0 

0.0% 

2013 

166 

-37 

-22.3% 


NOTE: Negative losses indicate recoveries exceeded losses for the period. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please update the farm loan programs obligations report by state provided 
last year for FY 2013 and FY 2014 to date. 


Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY 
FARM LOAN PROGRAMS OBUGAHONS REPORT 
FY 2014 AS OF MARCH 31, 2014 
(DOLLARS m THOUSANDS} 


STATES 

DIRECT OL 

NO $AMT 

GUAROL 

NO SAMT 

MTECTFO 

NO SAMT 

GUAR FO 

NO J AMT 

EMERGENCY 

NO SAMT 

TOTAL 

NO $ AMT 

ALABAMA 

253 

9,445 

13 

2609 

15 

2.662 

46 

30,769 

3 

526 

3^ 

46.011 

ALASKA 

6 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

216 

ARIZONA 

137 

2,541 

15 

7,492 

2 

360 


1.819 

0 

0 

158 

12,232 

ARKANSAS 

275 

22J39 

112 

35.234 

17 

2.304 

47 

34.693 


92 

453 


CALiFCWNlA 

412 

15,632 

63 

22.158 

17 

4.128 

47 

35,445 

0 

0 

539 

77,363 


202 

11.977 

43 

7,022 

22 

4.803 

20 

7,137 

0 

0 

267 

30.940 

CC»4NECTSCLrT 

10 

645 

3 

600 

1 

79 

3 

1,188 

0 

0 

17 

2,511 

^LAWARE 

7 

165 

0 

0 

1 

300 

10 

6,181 

1 

103 

14 

6,750 

FLORIDA 

192 

13 656 

24 

6,715 

5 

1.332 

13 

6,349 

2 

606 

236 

30.861 




79 

25.618 

31 

5.854 

34 

18,661 

S 

1.107 

539 

84.716 

HA'AAri 

66 

1.100 

1 

100 

0 

0 

4 

633 

0 

0 

71 

1,633 

IDAHO 

277 

15.894 

94 

21.563 

31 

e.402 

40 

14,658 

1 

196 

443 

56,721 




35 

8.462 

217 

35.052 

147 

61,836 

1 

25 

566 

116.407 

INDIANA 

77 

5,597 

77 

11.953 

106 

1799S 

155 

66.092 

0 

0 

415 

101,637 

IOWA 

99S 

59.061 

137 

30.518 

361 

62.326 

108 

53.306 

1 

4 

1,602 

205,216 



25,094 

61 

10.785 

218 

33863 

49 

15-816 

1 

50 

776 

65.593 

KEf/TUCKY 

735 

26,711 

45 

9,122 

100 

18.239 

57 

19.866 

0 

0 

937 

73,937 

LCKJISIANA 

2 ^ 

11.230 

63 

28,637 

3 

350 

6 

1,686 

0 

0 

236 

41.906 


34 

1.504 


201 

$ 

686 

4 

1.030 

0 

0 

42 

3,421 


22 

1,255 

1 

325 

4 

972 

3 

2,620 

0 

0 

30 

5,171 

MASSACHUSETTS 

42 

1.799 

5 

135 

4 

819 


2,036 

D 




MICHIGAN 

135 

12.178 

26 

8.490 

62 

9.919 

48 

20,163 

1 

79 




461 

33,426 

82 

18,642 

207 

41.999 

140 

51.900 

13 

755 

923 

146,924 

MISSISSIPPI 

314 

11.265 

S 

2,754 

3 

379 

16 

13.321 

D 

0 


27,739 

MISSOURI 

343 

17,0S1 

30 

17.694 

138 

20.150 

150 

48,560 

4 

459 

715 

103,932 

MONTANA 

170 

9.363 

48 

11.630 

26 

6,386 

30 

18.946 

1 

62 

277 

46.911 

NEBRASKA 

1.021 

65,373 

54 

IS.SSS 

188 

3a968 

72 

34.854 


66 



leVADA 

61 

2.477 

7 

1.971 

5 

969 

11 

5.236 

0 

0 


10,655 




1 

225 

1 

225 

4 

1,415 

0 

0 

21 

2.621 

NEW JERSEY 

31 

1.173 

■} 

375 

t 

180 


886 

3 

389 

39 


NEW MEWCO 

37 

4,681 

20 

5,205 

8 

1,552 

13 

5.139 

0 

0 


16.576 

NEW YORK 

126 

6,916 

19 

3.523 


1.616 

30 

12 456 

2 

129 

106 

24.643 


225 

14.749 

67 

14,305 

3 

418 

49 

26,389 

7 

965 

351 

56.846 

NORTH DAKOTA 

231 

19.407 

72 

19.433 

59 

9.896 


12.714 

1 

158 

385 

61.610 


171 

6.193 

56 

$.615 

137 

20,631 

433 

130.613 

0 

0 

799 

164,057 


635 

33.067 

38 

11,223 

234 

40.009 

46 

18.653 

3 

160 

966 

103.114 

OREGON 

194 

10,767 

35 

9.760 

6 

1.173 

33 

16,707 

1 

225 

261 

38,631 

PENNSYLVANIA 

239 

14.663 


2.789 

31 

7,366 

30 

13.045 

0 

0 

322 

37.862 



2,352 

4 

1.070 

12 

1,749 

10 

3,754 

0 

0 

97 

9.426 

RHODE ISLAND 

6 

322 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

322 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

2S7 

21-223 

32 

6,685 

18 

3.416 

38 

17.433 

31 

3,464 

386 

52.220 


591 

36.442 

78 

21.394 

94 

19.854 

68 

39,104 

1 

61 

642 

116.7SS 

TENNESSEE 

297 

15 010 

14 

4.1^ 

30 

4.574 

32 

16.239 

0 

0 



TEKAS 

544 

45,827 

153 

42,987 

71 

13.466 

37 

22 396 

1 

37 

1,106 

124.733 

UTAH 

341 

17,337 

11 

2.642 

27 

5,189 

17 

8,534 

0 

0 

398 

33,702 

VERMONT 

57 

2,780 

15 

3,606 

6 

1.004 

28 

6,748 

1 

100 

107 

14,237 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

1 

100 

0 

0 


290 

0 

0 

0 

0 


300 

'/IRGINIA 

207 

15.399 

28 

B.019 

25 

5.046 

18 

8.502 

0 

0 

278 

36.969 


250 


39 

12.633 

9 

2.078 

6 

2.893 

0 

0 

304 

.35,084 

WEST PAC TERR 

3 

124 

0 

0 

1 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

173 

WEST yiRGINIA 

213 

7,451 

3 

590 

13 

2.092 

6 

2,436 

0 

0 

235 

12,569 

WISCONSIN 

563 

31 231 

105 

19.356 

134 

23.629 

257 

132, 156 

1 

130 

1,060 

206.702 

WYOMING 

35 

2,145 

16 

3.14I 

8 

1.727 

13 

6,262 

0 


75 

13,275 

TOTAL 


13,260 

751.671 

2,033 

506.027 

2.726 

485.499 

2481 

1,081,305 

89 

9,975 

20.569 

2,634,476 


Mr. Aderholt: For each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program, please provide a table 
by state showing the number of loans made and the amount to beginning farmers. 

Response: This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

FARM LOAN PROGRAMS BEGIPtflING FWIMER OBLIGATIONS REPORT 
FY 2013 AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, Mt3 


STATES 

DIRECT OL 

NO S AWT 

NO 

GUAROL 

$AMT 

DIRECT FO 

NO SAMT 

NO 

GUARFO 

SAMT 

NO 

TOTAL 

SAMT 


174 

9.797,271 

15 

1,279.176 

22 

3.255.630 

19 

10.224,198 

230 

24.546,175 



109,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

109,500 


45 

4.017,230 

12 

8.106.983 

1 

150,000 

4 

1,319.159 

62 



210 

19.187,310 

131 

38.941.314 

24 

3.138.950 

50 

31-001.390 

423 

92.268.964 


173 

13,896,960 

45 

8.673,902 

30 

7,154.000 

36 

21,516,067 

264 

51,240,929 


175 

13.077.930 

25 

3.934. IM 

33 

6,893.040 

10 

2,006,945 

243 



12 

256,070 

2 

4ro.ooo 

0 

0 

1 

584,000 

15 



4 

379,495 

4 

422.000 

4 

1.019.420 

14 






10,769.470 

15 

2.131.500 

11 

1,812,700 

4 

1,668,000 

179 

16.361,670 



34,320.378 

74 

19.48b.920 

26 

4.773.770 

19 

8,950.275 

500 




1.057,320 

0 

G 

1 

152.000 

3 

1,301.249 

34 




15,545,620 

84 

10.502.023 

21 

4.437.250 

21 

5,672,250 

365 



106 

12.104,170 

30 

5.844.610 

76 

11,655.670 

105 

30,694,459 

397 

60.298 909 


00 

4.200,910 

47 

6.765.000 

48 

9.208.8% 

56 

19,395.650 

211 

39,670,450 



52,461.912 

59 

10,731,980 

158 

27.960.235 

66 

23.497,624 

1,234 



257 


32 

7.094.OM 

108 

16,552.690 

21 

5,219,613 

418 



662 

30.557,510 

61 

8.0S3.245 

62 

10.345,643 

47 

14,702.906 

832 



166 

11.699,465 

88 

19,692.528 

4 

1.(M2,0CO 

4 

774,000 

262 

33.207.993 


54 


0 

0 

6 

1,201 500 

0 

0 


3,125.600 


13 

1.014,750 

5 

709.501 

8 

2.100.000 

18 

9,941.122 

44 




2.421,370 

1 

40.000 

11 

2,407.500 

1 

250.000 




1S0 

11.442.905 

31 

5.526.939 

40 

6,555.140 

25 

5,687.868 




503 

32,643,602 

72 

14.350.650 

87 

17,494,470 

75 

19,194.303 

737 

83.883.025 


225 

11.260,807 

12 

4.148.595 

6 

1.193.000 

8 

7.771,070 

251 

24.373,472 



15.508,420 

67 

11.250.400 

108 

14.960.763 

69 

17.007,146 

485 



176 

11.800.660 

39 

8.777.743 

25 

4,723,940 

21 

6,992,062 

261 



809 

50.402.170 

36 

11.545.880 

81 

16.265.000 

31 

10.617,730 

957 



49 

2,056.732 

2 

315.000 

5 

672,650 

7 

3,690,688 


b.f3/.U/U 


20 

556.180 

2 

115.000 

1 

256,000 

0 

0 




52 

1-604,110 

2 

250.000 

4 

791,000 

2 

246,000 




77 

4.440,110 

10 

1.255.600 

12 

2.067,450 

12 

3.356.540 

111 




5-665,110 

21 

2.812.300 

18 

2.260.508 

14 

2,277,750 

183 

13.035.668 


205 

12.074,230 

34 

5.986.274 

15 

3.191.210 

32 

10,725,458 




215 

18,814.751 

42 

7.577,630 

34 

5.050.780 

11 

5,214.725 




112 

5.434,635 

29 

3 044,856 

72 

11,352,680 

110 

23,651,430 

323 



517 

25,806,480 

23 

4.630,670 

229 

39.933.604 

24 

8.411,699 

793 

78,782,653 


129 

7.732,220 

24 

4.803.692 

14 

2.932,080 

10 

2.103.427 

177 

17,571,419 


255 

12.051.406 

24 

2.024.043 

27 

6.813.700 

19 

6,256,699 

345 



67 

2,693,650 

1 

56.983 

38 

3.916.684 

0 

0 


6,669.317 

RHODE ISLAND 

13 

409,500 

1 

40.000 

3 

423.250 

0 

0 

17 



231 

17,128.960 

20 

4,160.580 

14 

2.705 300 

23 

14.245.070 

288 

38.239.910 


496 

30.430.126 

34 

5.455.940 

63 

13.030,680 

33 

13,329.231 

6^ 




16,509,140 

23 

4.289.621 

33 

4.939,430 

26 

15.393,105 

404 

41.131.376 


589 

36,422,641 

69 

14.586.764 

97 

17,885,592 

8 

4,938,100 

763 

73.833,097 



13.949,010 

12 

4,349.925 

29 

5.189,780 

6 

2,252,114 

293 

25.740,829 


56 

2.159,160 

20 

1,704.700 

8 

1,618,500 

10 

1,626,250 

94 



2 

70,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



160 

11.451.490 

17 

3.743,850 

26 

5.067.070 

7 

2.860.D00 

210 


WASHINGTON 

160 

12.939,560 

28 

4.663.750 

29 

6.778.990 

8 

2.78C.DOO 

225 

27.162,300 


4 

32.960 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

32,960 


146 

3.970.800 

4 

190.000 

8 

1,427.050 

5 

1.576,800 

163 

7.165,450 


559 

28,966.508 

67 

14,163,234 

111 

20,300.469 

51 

17,085.908 

788 


WYOMING 

27 

2,396,925 

9 

1.355,655 

4 

1,119.000 

1 

175,000 

41 

5.046,580 

TOTAL 

11.046 

664,575,656 

1,505 

301.215,096 

1.895 

336.999.550 

1,149 

405,111,240 

15,595 

1,707.901,550 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

FARM LOAN PROGRAMS BEGINNING FARMER OBLIGATIONS REPORT 
FY ?Q14 AS OFMARCH 31. 2014 


DIRECT OL 


STATES. 

NO 

SAMT 

ALABAMA 

112 

5.451,030 

ALASKA 

4 

72,500 

ARIZONA 

31 

1,742.120 

ARKANSAS 

157 

15.809,520 

CALIFORNIA 

1Ki 

7.700,780 

COLORADO 

116 

8.258.180 

CONNECTICUT 

5 

274.610 

DELAWARE 

0 

0 

FLORIDA 

106 

7.962,070 

GEORGIA 

274 

25.422,610 

H.AWAII 

26 

571.694 

IDAHO 

146 

11.660,140 

ILLINOIS 

126 

a,n2.2io 

INDIANA 

52 

3.804,180 

IOWA 

743 

49.71S.205 

KANSAS 

278 

15.418,530 

KENTUCKY 

379 

16.481,550 

LOUISIANA 

129 

8.968.160 

MAINE 

13 

029.050 

MARYLAND 

9 

681.500 

MASSACHUSETTS 

29 

1.472.650 

MICHIGAN 

103 

6.932.050 

MINNESOTA 

307 

22.757,100 

MISSISSIPPI 

141 

6,702.220 

MISSOURI 

192 

11.998,790 

MONTANA 

106 

7.117.630 

NEBRASKA 

732 

49.958.720 

NEVADA 

30 

1,828,900 

NEWHAfclPSHlRE 

13 

589.850 

NEW JERSEY 

19 

599.900 

NEW MEXICO 

43 

2-527.230 

NEW YORK 

72 

2,945.550 

NORTH CAROLINA 

145 

9.152.165 

NORTH DAKOTA 

162 

13.766.960 

OHIO 

84 

3,433-580 

OKLAHOMA 

374 

16.356,410 

OREGON 

98 

5.834,540 

PENNSYLVANIA 

130 

7 726.310 

PUERTO RICO 

45 

1,406,669 

RHODE ISLAND 

4 

267,000 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

156 

13,771,840 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

446 

28.880.0te 

TENNESSEE 

186 

10,512.546 

TEXAS 

422 

27.047.768 

UTAH 

172 

11.810,250 

VERMONT 

26 

1.171,500 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

1 

100.000 

VIRGINIA 

111 

8,777.680 

WASHINGTON 

118 

9,198,580 

WEST PAC TERR 

3 

123,500 

WEST VIRGINIA 

110 

3,206.990 

WISCONSIN 

345 

18.636,220 

WYOMING 

27 

1.552,420 

TOTAL 

7.764 

499.842.175 


GUAR OL DIRECT FO 

NO SAMT NO SAMT 


8 

1.182,021 

10 

1.799 500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2.672.011 

1 

MO.DOO 

73 

19.818.270 

12 

1.369,005 

19 

3.909,636 

15 

3,527.750 

13 

1.497,676 

19 

3.905.750 

0 

0 

1 

78.750 

0 

C 

1 

300.000 

7 

1,319.900 

4 

1.031,500 

46 

11.125.600 

19 

3.441.920 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

5.501.550 

31 

6,402.300 

9 

2.405.000 

ISO 

29,189.520 

27 

2.199.500 

95 

16.163,950 

53 

6.462,500 

290 

49.837.625 

20 

3,832.636 

177 

26.622,990 

24 

5.201.549 

56 

10.011,670 

50 

13 463.309 

1 

94.000 

0 

0 

2 

• 386.000 

0 

0 

3 

729.500 

3 

55,000 

2 

469,000 

3 

690.500 

43 

6,782.850 

28 

6.031,148 

1M 

31,941.334 

6 

2.116.161 

2 

366.000 

27 

5.106,028 

116 

16.267,840 

21 

3.343.559 

18 

4.114,560 

21 

4.856.050 

143 

29.128,090 

3 

1.030.000 

4 

731.0CX5 


0 

1 

225,000 

0 

0 

1 

180.000 

8 

1.103,090 

6 

1.124.500 

2 

140.00C 

8 

1,463.2C» 

?1 

3.169.752 

1 

165,000 

42 

7.774, 121 

49 

8.065.572 

14 

1.264.340 

112 

16.625.790 

6 

3,072.920 

175 

29-322.375 

9 

1,699.500 

4 

872.650 

5 

985 000 

22 

4.941.000 

t 

170.000 

8 

1.148.900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1.583.140 

12 

2.3I1.8M 

27 

6,939,299 

74 

15,052.820 

A 

1,611.500 

17 

2.240.500 

69 

13.881 896 

51 

10.001,850 


1.6C5.675 

20 

3.959,870 

4 

220.900 


734,000 

0 

0 

1 

200.000 

11 

1,737,000 

14 

2.769.480 

11 

2.410.000 

4 

1.019.000 

0 

0 

1 

49.500 

0 

0 

10 

1.586.800 

41 

5,865.979 

76 

12970,160 

8 

1 839.000 

5 

986,750 

815 

162.892,716 

2,075 

363.228,946 


NO 

GUARFO 

S AMT 

NO 

TOTAL 

SAMT 

26 

18,160,308 

166 

26.592,859 

0 

0 

4 

72,500 

2 

686.042 

41 

5,400,173 

27 

17,224,271 

269 

54.221, Ml 

19 

12,724.882 

153 

27.863,048 

3 

631.500 

151 

14,293.106 

1 

87.500 

7 

440,660 

9 

5,160,250 

10 

5.460,250 

5 

2,255,133 

122 

12,568.603 

18 

9,702,050 

357 

49,692,180 

4 

632,525 

30 

1.204.219 

?? 

7,025,849 

241 

30.589,939 

6R 

17,986,573 

383 

58.353,303 

65 

22.940.459 

239 

45-128.089 

34 

13,392.641 

1,120 

121,410,971 

16 

3,623,603 

491 

49,697.959 

23 

7.5IS.740 

482 

39.214.509 

1 

397,850 

181 

22.923.319 

1 

196.000 

16 

1.411,050 

2 

1,835,000 

14 

3,246,000 

2 

498.000 

36 

2.494.650 

IB 

5.354.350 

167 

19,759.750 

43 

12,581,337 

532 

73.310,919 

5 

3,660.683 

154 

13.125,064 

73 

18,470,968 

407 

51.843.626 

6 

4,069.230 

155 

18 644,979 

21 

5.430,486 

917 

89.373,346 

/ 

3,049,886 

44 

6,639.786 


406.294 

16 

1,221,144 

2 

886.000 

22 

1.665,900 

5 

1,815,000 

62 

6.569.820 

4 

765,000 

86 

6.303.750 

21 

8,504,908 

188 

20,991,825 


2,698.565 

259 

.32.305,216 

104 

24.556.572 

314 

45.880.272 

24 

6.294.806 

581 

57,046.511 

8 

3.105.500 

119 

11,512.190 

1? 

4,742,372 

169 

18,394.682 

? 

516.000 

56 

3.241,569 


0 

4 

267.000 

17 

7,012,114 

199 

24,679,944 

?fi 

8,833,724 

573 

59.705,861 

1? 

6,042,121 

221 

20,406.667 

1h 

9.310,950 

557 

60.242,464 


1,380.387 

205 

18.756.182 

13 

2,196,992 

50 

4.323.392 

n 

0 

2 

300.000 

13 

4.635.289 

149 

17.919.449 

4 

2,176,679 

137 

14.804,259 

0 

0 

4 

173.000 

3 

422.175 

123 

5.215.965 

54 

15.354,201 

516 

52.826.550 

5 

2,490,000 

45 

6.868,170 

882 

309.632,965 

11,536 

1,335.596,802 


Mr. Aderholt: For each FSA direct and guaranteed loan program, please provide a table 
by state showing the number of loans made and the amount to socially disadvantaged farmers. 


Response: This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

FARM LOAN PROGRAMS SOCtALLYDlSAOVANTAGED OBLIGATIONS REPORT 
FY 2013 AS OF SEPTEMBER 30. 2013 


DIRECT CX GUAROL DIRECT FO GUAR FO TOTAL 


STATES 

NO 

S AMT 

NO 

$yUVIT 

NO 

$AWT 

NO 

SAMT 

NO 

SAMT 

ALABAMA 

173 

4.923.740 

3 

413.784 

11 

1,388.600 

8 

3,969,980 

196 

10.696,104 

ALASKA 

6 

94.600 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

6 

94,500 

ARIZONA 

111 

2,209,520 

2 

2.402.000 

1 

150.000 

0 

0 

114 

4,761.520 

ARKANSAS 

146 

7.882.100 

11 

2,418.129 

IS 

1.977.490 

28 

19-KI6,070 

200 

31.283,789 

CALIFORNIA 

325 

11.660,936 

68 

25.282.300 

25 

5.972.500 

30 

20.257,623 

448 

63.193,359 

COLORADO 

72 

4.145.340 

5 

971.500 

10 

2,353.590 

4 

2,019,670 

91 

9.490,100 

CONNECTICUT 

6 

186.700 

1 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

286.70) 

DELAWARE 

2 

6,500 

2 

104.000 

1 

300.000 

6 

2.146,000 

11 

2,556,500 

FLORIDA 

134 

7.126-215 

13 

2,174.000 

11 

2.019.0G0 

e 

3.422,297 

164 

14,741.512 

GEORGIA 

205 

12,412,253 

13 

4-387.000 

17 

2,425.040 

8 

4.761,242 

243 

23.985,535 

HAWAII 

63 

2.065.980 

1 

61.930 

4 

649,500 

4 

2,067,249 

92 

4.834,659 

IDAHO 

104 

3,127.310 

15 

3.030.468 

5 

1.06S.0Q0 

4 

1,403,178 

120 

3.625.956 

ILUNOiS 

27 

680,380 

0 

0 

e 

938,450 

6 

1.222.000 

41 

2.836,330 

INDIANA 

13 

481.610 

3 

1.382.000 

4 

690.400 

3 

822.730 

23 

3,376.740 


116 

2.759,229 

2 

132,450 

12 

1,932.610 

6 

1.063,775 

137 

5.888.064 

KANSAS 

92 

2,607,030 

3 

490.000 

31 

4,609.400 

9 

1.398.225 

135 

9,104,655 

KENTUCKY 

262 

5,868.590 

10 

1.706.000 

23 

3,324.440 

6 

2,368.788 

301 

13.267,818 

LOUISIANA 

163 

7,773,760 

42 

10.557.924 

4 

862,000 

3 

939,000 

212 

20-132,684 

MAINE 

33 

959,240 

0 

0 

4 

916.000 

0 

0 

37 

1.875,240 

MARYLAND 

a 

448,000 

1 

44.446 

5 

1.355.000 

10 

7,871.122 

24 

9.718,568 

MASSACHUSETTS 

53 

1,594,640 

0 

0 

4 

775.000 

1 

250.000 

58 

2.619,640 

MICHIGAN 

59 

1,601.565 

0 

0 

12 

1,438.7^ 

•1 

539.250 

75 


MINNESOTA 

108 

3,969.490 

2 

213.0)0 

8 

1,604.400 

4 

1,399,000 

122 

7.185,890 

MISSISSIPPI 

1S9 

4.972,067 

0 

0 

7 

1.274.900 

3 

1,330.630 

209 

7.577,497 

MISSOURI 

82 

2.031,200 

22 

5,331.515 

26 

3.654,590 

18 

6.662.700 

148 

17,680,(X)5 

MONTANA 

111 

5.164,690 

16 

4,150.594 

8 

1.657.000 

5 

2,401,100 

140 

13.373,384 

NEBRASKA 

159 

5.002.830 

*. 

692.080 

17 

2,641.570 

3 

565,950 

1S4 

9,102,430 

NEVADA 

37 

604,362 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

684.362 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

9 

264.9(» 

1 

75.000 

0 

D 

0 

D 

10 

339.900 

NEW JERSEY 

22 

800.990 

0 

0 

1 

275,000 

0 

0 

23 

1.075,990 

NEW MEXICO 

76 

3.089.600 

5 

197.800 

11 

2,092.750 

7 

988,950 

101 

6,359.100 

NEW YORK 

34 

1.146.040 

4 

760,000 

2 

380.000 

1 

275.000 

41 

2.561.040 

NORTH CAROLINA 

64 

3.067.500 

15 

1,844.744 

3 

401 000 

17 

6.155.979 

119 

11,469,223 

NORTH DAKOTA 

71 

3.634.641 

3 

355.000 

4 

1.074.500 

2 

944,875 

80 

6.009.016 

OHIO 

64 

1.132.312 

3 

342.075 

27 

3,893.020 

11 

1,719,770 

105 

7.087,977 

OKLAHOMA 

622 

25.754,710 

34 

5.877,395 

224 

39,121.134 

29 

13,026.538 

909 

83.779.777 

OREGON 

65 

2.400.410 

1 

1.200,000 

2 

492.000 

2 

1,416.000 

70 

5.508.410 

PENNSYLVANIA 

156 

8.431,846 

7 

647,200 

16 

3.864.200 

7 

2.924.000 

18$ 

15.8$7,24a 

PUERTO RICO 

149 

5.471.870 

10 

1.245.025 

53 

5.543.634 

1 

520.000 

213 

12.780.529 

RHODE ISUND 

5 

457.500 

c 

0 

1 

162.000 

0 

0 

6 

$19,500 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

125 

7.645.390 

6 

303.610 

13 

2.066,100 

11 

6.321,800 

155 

16,336.900 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

149 

6,586.771 

9 

1.627,740 

8 

1.477.410 

7 

2.798,172 

173 

12.490,093 

TENNESSEE 

104 

4.007.650 

3 

143.900 

6 

856.800 

3 

1,673,640 

118 

6.681.990 

TEXAS 

433 

14,070,193 

3 

287.500 

47 

6.767.980 

8 

7.711.000 

491 

28.836.663 

UTAH 

98 

2,304,970 

0 

0 

5 

707.000 

0 

0 

103 

3.511.970 

VERMONT 

15 

545,200 

5 

317,000 

3 

545 000 

3 

318.500 

26 

1.725,700 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

2 

70,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

70.000 

VIRGINIA 

83 

4.995.450 

1 

300,000 

9 

t. 440-500 

2 

815.000 

95 

7.550.950 

WASHINGTON 

149 

8,151.532 

13 

2,488.000 

16 

3.913.660 

3 

1,266,000 

183 

15.818,392 

WEST P?(C TERR 

a 

49.960 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

49,960 

WEST VIRGINIA 

73 . 

1,678.100 

1 

120,000 

3 

264.850 

1 

302,100 

78 

2.383.050 

WISCONSIN 

158 

5,589.630 

9 

1.154.074 

24 

3.597,830 

12 

4,614,639 

203 

14.936.173 

WYOMING 

26 

1.274.340 

4 

565.275 

3 

819,000 

1 

801,000 

34 

3.459,615 

TOTAL 

5,671 

215.549.272 

377 

85.886.456 

756 

125,949.498 

306 

142,479.542 

7,112 

569.864,770 
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FARM SERVICE AGENCY 

FARM LOAN PROGRAMS SOCIALLY DISAOV>WTAGED OBLIGATIONS REPORT 
FY 2014 AS OF 31, 2014 


STATES 

DIRECT OL 

NO 

NO 

OUAROL 

lAMT 

DIRECT FO 

NO S AMT 

NO 

GUAR FO 
$AMT 

NO 

TOTAL 

SAMT 

ALABAMA 

126 

3,452,089 

2 

543.500 

8 

1,299.500 

11 

9,037,345 

147 

14,332,434 

ALASKA 

4 

57,600 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

4 

57.500 


96 

1 158,580 

4 

3.064.626 

1 

80.000 

1 ! 

0 

101 



90 

5.937.090 

10 

2,053,451 

12 

1.788,425 

15 

8,894,901 

127 

18,673,867 

CALIFORNIA 

245 

5.911.320 

30 

1Z937.»0 

9 

2,5«3.000 

20 

16,533.132 

304 



40 

1,492.720 

S 

1.488.751 

2 

458.400 

3 

1,700,000 

54 

5.139,871 


5 

325,400 

1 

150.000 

1 

78.750 

3 

1,187,500 

10 


DELAWARE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

300,000 

3 

3.065,(»0 

4 

3.365.000 



6.865.070 

10 

1 649 208 

5 

1.331,500 

4 

1.636,283 




114 

7,513.400 

e 

3.216,000 

3 

205,500 

6 

2,654.300 

131 

13,789,200 


65 

1,070,254 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

349,5(X3 

67 

1.419,754 




4 

309.108 

5 

1.197,000 

4 

883,000 

79 



10 

671.35G 

0 

0 

4 

545.290 

3 

1.073,149 

25 

2.289,789 

INDIANA 

11 

417.300 

1 

40,000 

6 

857.060 

4 

2,092, (»1 

22 




2,302,470 

3 

115.000 

10 

1,860.920 

2 

404,7[» 

112 

4.683.090 


78 

2.111,430 

2 

478.158 

18 

2.591.160 

5 

1.031.653 

103 

6.212,401 


146 

3.524,670 

1 

107.000 

19 

1985,870 

6 

1,835.540 

172 


LOUISIANA 

102 

4,531,100 

34 

9.796,427 

3 

350.370 

4 

1,242,850 

143 



12 

539.80! 

0 

0 

1 

161.000 

0 





8 

290.500 

0 

0 

3 

671.500 

1 

860,000 

12 

1.822.000 


19 

631,230 

1 

30.000 

3 

769,000 

2 

496,000 

25 



28 

1.284,850 

0 

0 

9 

1.262.100 

0 

0 

37 


MINNESOTA 

52 

1,867,450 

2 

585.000 

4 

656.000 

4 





115 

3.622,340 

0 

0 

2 

79.000 

4 

2.671.555 

121 

6,372.895 


51 

687.755 

6 

1,362.900 

10 

1,118,600 

15 

4,555.772 

82 



62 

2,311,150 

6 

1,176.881 

3 

739.400 

3 





132 

4,707.680 

2 

. 245,000 

8 

1,586.300 

4 

987.000 

146 


NEVADA 

20 

360.530 

2 

695.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

225.000 

1 

288.000 

2 



7 

143.200 

1 

75.000 

0 

0 

0 


8 



53 

2,224.950 

4 

638,190 

4 

913.5C0 

6 


67 

6,265.600 


24 

668,300 

0 

0 

4 

549.000 

3 

649.000 

31 



38 

1.394,450 

8 

1.844,837 

3 

418.000 

11 

4,436,710 

60 

8,093.997 


37 

2,508,080 

3 

930.000 

2 

292,500 

0 





44 

818.875 

1 

152.200 

28 

4.346.700 

42 

10,352,352 

115 



373 

16.689, 950 

14 

4.310844 

145 

22.973.155 

29 

12,842.735 

561 



39 

1,022.670 

0 

0 

2 

503.650 

2 

835,000 

43 

2.361,320 


10O 

6.060,110 

4 

544.000 

13 

2,791.000 

5 

1.807,000 

122 

11-202.110 

PUERTO RICO 

67 

2.652,929 

4 

1.070.000 

12 

1,749.150 

10 

3,754.277 

93 




17O.M0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

50 

3.444.090 

5 

387.2SC 

7 

1.223.240 

11 

5,266,916 

73 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

99 

6.086,175 

5 

638.744 

10 

1.847.100 

6 

2,360,575 

12Q 

10,932,594 

l^NNESSEE 

47 

1 465.280 


1 199071 

12 

1.615.980 

6 

3.057,666 

67 



308 

11.472,700 

4 

654.500 

36 

6,976,640 

9 

7,910,000 

359 

27.013.840 


69 

2.154,520 

0 

0 

7 

1,267.000 

0 

0 

76 

3,431,520 

VERMONT 

10 

353.500 

2 

90.000 

0 

0 

5 

1.105,400 

17 

1.548,900 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2W.OOO 

0 

0 

1 

200.000 


51 

2.465.940 

2 

615.000 

9 

1.402.500 

6 

2,389,000 

68 

6.872.440 

WASHINGTON 

112 

6.734.120 

3 

295.000 

7 

1,522,000 

0 

0 

122 


WESTPAC TERR 

3 

125.500 

0 

0 

1 

49.500 

0 

0 




36 

740.500 

0 

0 

4 

858,000 

2 

753,600 

42 

2.162.100 


82 

2.374,210 

3 

170.000 

17 

2.442,680 

14 

5.814.100 

116 

10.800.990 

WYOMING 

17 

428.150 

1 

120.000 

1 

300.000 

2 

1,167.000 

21 

2.015,150 

TOTAL 

3,569 

136,869,937 

206 

53.778,036 

478 

79.788.940 

298 

133,480,036 

4.551 

403,916.949 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a ten-year funding history of the down payment loan 
program. 

Response; This information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Down Payment Loans: 

Fiscal 

Year 

Amount Obligated 

2004 

$6,455,626 

2005 

$6,138,460 

2006 

$4,825,083 

2007 

$4,723,240 

2008 

$13,144,965 

2009 

$133,678,735 

2010 

$170,004,815 

2011 

$182,615,207 

2012 

$175,475,217 

2013 

$83,027,012 

2014 

$215,308,174 


NOTE: FY 2014 data is as of 03/31/2014. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many producers received down payment assistance through this 
program in fiscal years 2009 through 20 1 3 and how many are estimated to receive it in fiscal year 
2014? 


Response: This information is provided for the record. Please note: we are unable to 
project how many down payment loans will be made in FY 2014, but as of 03/31/2014, we have 
made 1,3 16 down payment loans. 

[The information follows:] 


Down Payment Loans; 

Fiscal Year 

Number of Loans 

2009 

977 

2010 

1,225 

201 1 

1,246 

2012 

1,187 

2013 

547 


Mr. Aderholt: What is the average amount in down payment assistance provided to 
producers? 

Response: The average amount of a down payment loan was $136,826 in FY 2009; 
$138,779 in FY 2010; $146,561 in FY 2011; $147,831 in FY 2012, and $151,786 in FY 2013. So 
far in FY 2014, the average down payment loan is $163,608. 
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Mr. Aderholt: For the Supplemental Revenue Assistance Payment Program or SURE, 

FSA documents carry a statement that says: “Producers considered socially disadvantaged, a 
beginning farmer or rancher, or a limited resource farmer may be eligible for SURE without a 
policy or plan of insurance or NAP coverage.” What additional risks are borne by this policy and 
under what authority allows FSA to take on this increased risk? 

Response: Statutory language found in the 2008 Farm Bill at Title XV Sec. 901 (g) (3) 
specifically waives the risk management purchase requirement for Socially Disadvantaged (SDA), 
Limited Resource (LR), and Beginning Farmer (BF) and requires the Secretary to provide disaster 
assistance at a level that the Secretary determines to be equitable and appropriate. For those 
producers who certified as SDA, LR, BF, SURE assistance was offered at the basic NAP or CAT 
level coverage (50 percent yield/55 percent price) in calculating benefits. 

Mr. Aderholt: As USDA shifts more ownership and operating loans to beginning farmers 
and/or members of socially disadvantaged groups, is the Agency doing so at the risk of not 
supporting a greater share of small and medium size producers that are capable of delivering 
greater returns on investment and delivering greater efficiency and productivity? 

Response: The direction of funding to beginning and socially disadvantaged (SDA) 
farmers is a statutory requirement (7 U.S.C. § 1 994(b) (2) and 7 U.S.C. §2003). The 2008 Farm 
Bill increased the reservation of funds for beginning farmers (Food, Conservation and Energy Act 
of 2008, Sec. 5302(b)). Since the average age of farmers in the last Census of Agriculture was 57, 
and beginning farmers cite credit as one of the largest barriers confronting them (according to the 
National Young Farmer Coalition’s 201 1 study “Building a Future with Farmers”), a focus on 
beginning farmers in particular is consistent with efforts to strengthen, support and increase the 
number of small and medium sized producers. It should be noted that improvements in program 
performance over the past several years have occurred simultaneously with the shift toward 
increased financing of beginning and SDA farmers, particularly in the direct loan program. This 
is an indication that these producers are performing well, and are likely as or more productive and 
efficient than those producers financed prior to implementation of the statutory funding targets for 
beginning and SDA farmers. 


CCC Expenditures 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the annual cost to cover the contracts that the CCC has with the 
commercial warehouse operators for the storage of Government-owned commodities? 

Response: Storage costs paid by CCC were $540,919 in FY 2013, as CCC had virtually 
no inventory. The costs to administer 6,389 storage agreements in FY 2013 for Cotton (363), 
Processed Commodities (113), Peanuts (308), Sugar (89), and Grain and Rice (5,516) were 
$1,305,595.75. 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record that shows the location of each facility along 
with the annual cost for each facility. 

Response: CCC does not rent warehouse space to store its commodities. Instead, CCC 
enters into various storage agreements (Grain & Rice, Sugar, Processed Commodities, Cotton and 
Peanuts) under which CCC only pays the warehouse operator when there are CCC-owned 
commodities in store. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Provide a table for the record that shows CCC owned inventories by 
commodity and by location. 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


CCC Inventory Location 

Commodity 

Type 

Quantity 
(Short Tons) 

Georgia- Concordia (Golden DMA 

Peanuts 

Runner 

4.99 

Georgia- Concordia (Golden DMA) 

Peanuts 

Spanish 

1764.71 

Oklahoma- Caddo County 

Peanuts 

Spanish 

2625.46 

Texas- Gaines County 

Peanuts 

Spanish 

1664.81 

TOTAL CC Inventory 



6.059.97 


CCC Subsidizing Bio-Based Jet Fuel 

Mr. Aderholt: According to page 26-5 of the fiscal year 2015 explanatory notes, the CCC 
will make available up to $170,000,000 to subsidize the production of bio-based jet fuel in an 
agreement with the Department of Energy and the Navy. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the status of this project? 

Response: The project is in the solicitation phase. The Department of the Navy has 
finalized contract administration arrangements with the Defense Logistics Agency. The Farm 
Service Agency has drafted the Interagency Agreement between the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Defense Logistics Agency. The Defense Logistics Agency anticipates a 
contract award in second quarter. Fiscal Year 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt: Flow much bio-based jet fuel have they produced? 

Response: Because the project is still in the planning phase, a contract has not been 
awarded; therefore no bio-based jet fuel has been produced for this project. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the overall cost to U.S. taxpayers to subsidize the production of 
bio-based jet fuel? 

Response: The Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of Energy and Secretary of Agriculture in June 201 1 commits $510,000,000 to 
the bio-based jet fuel project. 
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Mr, Aderholt: How did the USDA arrive at $170,000,000? 

Response: The $510,000,000 agreed to in the MOU is divided equally among the three 
participating parties at a cost of $ 1 70,000,000 each. 

Mr. Aderholt: As the notes state, there is “no existing viable commercial source for the 
large-scale production of such fuel.” Why does the Department believe that such a large-scale 
production can lead to an economically viable production model? 

Response: The current economic environment, significant start-up risks, and competitive 
barriers posed by the firmly established crude oil markets, industry will not assume all of the 
uncertainty and risk associated with providing a commercially viable production capability for 
advanced drop-in biofuels. Therefore, it is necessary that the Federal Government cooperate with 
industry to create a strong demand signal and make targeted investments to achieve economically 
viable production capacity. 

Mr, Aderholt: Under the Department’s justification of the use of CCC funds for this 
purpose, what would Section 5(e) of the CCC Charter Act authorize and what would it not 
authorize? 

Response: The bio-based jet fuel project is authorized under Section 5(e) of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, which authorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to develop or aid in the development of new and additional domestic markets for agriculture. 

Discrimination Lawsuits and Settlements 

Mr. Aderholt: The New York Times published an article (“U.S, Opens Spigot After 
Farmers Claim Discrimination” - April 25, 201 3) detailing the paper’s in-depth investigation of 
USDA’s settlement of a few high profile discrimination settlements that could cost as much as 
$4.4 billion. This article includes some troubling statements from current and former officials, 
which if true, indicate millions of taxpayer dollars wasted because of fraud and abuse. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide an update on the claims made in this article. 

Response: The New York Times article focused on the Pigford 1 settlement process 
intended to address past claims of alleged discrimination against African-Americans, but failed to 
acknowledge additional safeguards put in place under the Obama Administration prior to carrying 
out new claims processes and failing to address the history preceding the settlement. 

This Administration has made it a priority to ensure that all Americans get equitable service from 
USDA. We have taken steps to prevent discrimination from happening in the future, but we also 
recognize the importance of providing a path to justice for those who alleged that they were 
discriminated against in the past and can provide appropriate evidence of the alleged 
discrimination. 

An important part of this process came through settlements with certain African-American, Native 
American, Hispanic and female producers. But prior to opening the Pigford 11 and other claims 
processes, USDA ensured that each would be led by a neutral, third-party adjudicator. We ensured 
that each of the processes require documentary evidence in order for a claimant to prevail. Finally, 
ail potentially fraudulent claims are referred to the appropriate federal authorities for investigation 
- and while cases have been referred to the FBI, the FBI has convicted very few individuals. In 
criticizing the Pigford I process, the New York Times article ignored these significant efforts to 
safeguard taxpayer dollars. 
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Mr. Aderholt: What additional controls or reviews have been put in place to discover 
additional cases of wrongdoing in claims or payments made? 

Response: Each claims process was designed with two important goals in mind. First, to 
provide a pathway to justice for those who were wronged in the past. Second, to do so in a way 
that safeguards taxpayer dollars and contains adequate protection from fraud and abuse. Each 
claims process has been led by a neutral, third-party, independent adjudicator. Each claims 
process requires documentary evidence in order for a claimant to prevail. 

USDA and all parties involved take allegations of fraud seriously, and each of the claims 
resolution processes reflects a desire to provide a path to justice while preventing fraudulent 
claims. Each claims process empowers the Claims Adjudicator to require a claimant to submit 
additional documentation and evidence if, in the Adjudicator’s judgment, the additional 
documentation and evidence would be necessary or helpful in deciding the merits of the claim, or 
if the Adjudicator suspects fraud regarding the claim. 

Referrals of any claims that appear fraudulent are made by USDA, Class Counsel, the 
Ombudsman, and/or the Adjudicator to USDA’s Inspector General, the Department of Justice, the 
appropriate US Attorney’s Office, or any other appropriate agency. The Department of Justice 
and/or the appropriate US Attorney’s Office on their own initiative may then consider claims that 
appear fraudulent and/or refer them to an appropriate law enforcement authority. 

In December 2012, GAO released a report finding that the claims process for Pigford II provides 
reasonable assurance that fraudulent or otherwise invalid claims could be identified and denied. In 
addition, the USDA Office of Inspector General has also performed a detailed audit of the Pigford 
II claims process, available publicly at http://www.usda.gov/oig/webdocs/5060 1 -000 1 -21 .ndf . 

The USDA Inspector General also concluded that the Neutral’s definitions of suspicious patterns 
were reasonable, and that the invalid claims identified and denied by the Neutral actually 
contained the questionable attributes associated with a suspicious pattern, 

Mr. Aderholt: In response to questions raised about the use of the Judgment Fund to pay 
settlements, please provide an OGC opinion as to how USDA justified using this fund under 3 1 
U.S.C. 1304. 

Response: USDA does not have the legal authority to make any decisions concerning the 
Judgment Fund. For all settlements in cases involving the Government, the attorneys of the 
Department of Justice possess the legal authority regarding use of the Judgment Fund. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the current status of the Pigford Case in terms of claims, payments, 
unobligated funds, and open obligations? 

Response: At the time of the issuance of the Monitor’s final report on March 3 1, 2012: 

Approximately 22,721 claimants were determined eligible to participate in the Pigford I 

Claims Process. Out of that total, 22,552 elected to proceed under the Track A process 

and 1 69 claimants elected to proceed under the T rack B process. 

Approximately 15,645 claimants prevailed under the Track A process (a 69% success 

rate) and 104 claimants prevailed under the Track B process (a 62% success rate). 
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The Government provided a total of $1.06 billion dollars in cash relief, tax payments and 
debt relief to prevailing claimants. 

The final Pigford Monitor’s report, publicly available at 

http'.//www.dcd.uscoiirts.gov/pigfordmonitor/reports/Rpt20 1 2033 1 final.pdf includes detailed 
tables concerning the specific numbers of claims and payments made in each track of relief. 

There is potentially one outstanding claim. In August 2013, the District Court issued a decision 
vacating a prevailing Pigford 1 claimant’s Track A decision and ordering that he be given a Track 
B hearing. The Government appealed this decision and is awaiting a ruling by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 

National Agricultural Imagery Program 

Mr. Aderholt: How much did FSA spend on the National Agricultural Imagery Program 
in fiscal years 2012 and 2013 and how much does the Agency plan to spend in fiscal years 2014 
and 2015? Please provide detail on the types of expenses in this program. 

Response: The National Agriculture Imagery Program (NAIP) program strives to ensure 
that products are current, accurate, and timely. Products should be of a predefined resolution and 
meet coverage needs defined by user requirements. NAIP imagery is acquired by contractors, and 
funded by FSA and federal funding partners. The cost share model is based on agency 
requirements; with FSA funding based on maximizing the number of States acquired each year 
within the contiguous US at 1 meter resolution, and making the imagery available within 45 days 
of acquisition. In 2014, 25 States were acquired, with preliminary versions of the imagery 
available for 22 States within 5 days of acquisition via image services hosted by NAIP 
contractors. NAIP funding partners, including US Forest Service, NRCS, the Department of the 
Interior, and the International Boundary and Water Commission, contributed $5,081 million, or 
34% of total acquisition costs, for NAIP imagery in FY 2014. FSA and funding partners are 
planning to fund FY 2015 NAIP acquisition at levels similar to FY 2014. The exact number of 
States cannot be determined at this point, since the number depends on contract bids that will be 
due in the April 2015 time frame, and on the size of the States that are prioritized for acquisition 
in 2015. It is expected, however, that a minimum of 20 States will be acquired in FY 2015. 

This information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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NAIP Funding Summary - Amounts in Thousands ($000) 


Funding Source 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

FY014 

FY015 

Actual 

Actual 

Operating 

Actual 

Planned 

S&E 

0 

0 

$730 

$730 

0 

Advances & Reimbursement 
(NAIP Partnerships) a/ 

S5,400 

$4,894 

$5,114 

$5,114 

$5,081 

Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS) 

$1,700 

$1,294 

$1,710 

$1,710 

$1,710 

Department of the Interior (DOI) 

$1,900 

$1,900 

$1,900 

$1,900 

$1,900 

US Forest Service (FS) 


$1,700 


$1,441 

$1,441 

International Boundary and 

Water Commission 

0 

0 


$63 

$30 

CCC Section 4 

$11,747 

$9,624 


$9,393 

$10,14! 

Total, FSA Funding 

$17,147 

$14,518 


$15,237 

$15,222 



a/ NAIP Partnerships include 3 Federal Agencies (US Forest Service, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
the Department of the Interior, and the International Boundaiy and Water Commission (Department of State) 


NRCS Audit and Financial Management Systems 

Mr Aderholt: Please update the Committee on the status of the audit and NRCS’s plans to 
modernize and standardize its financial management system, 

Response: NRCS continues to strive to improve its audit position. The FY 2013 financial 
audit resulted in four material weaknesses and one significant deficiency. NRCS has been able to 
reduce the number of material weaknesses while improving its overall financial condition. The 
agency continues to make improvements in the areas of accounting for property, plant, and 
equipment, unfilled customer orders, and unliquidated obligations. The improvements in these 
account balances will position NRCS to improve its ability to achieve an audit opinion. 

In addition, the continued remediation efforts related to information technology access controls 
reduced the finding from a significant deficiency to a management comment. 

NRCS has refocused its audit remediation efforts to look at root causes, conduct data analysis, 
and work collaboratively with the Department and internal NRCS offices. This effort has 
identified key areas for improvement and ensures corrective actions have the maximum impact 
achievable. The agency’s goal is to obtain a qualified opinion no later than FY 2015 with a clean 
opinion to follow shortly thereafter. 
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The FY 2014 audit is currently underway. The auditors have reviewed mid-year data, visited 
eleven State offices, and are preparing for yearend testing. Testing based on July and September 
balances will continue through late October. Final results will be available early November. 

NRCS converted to USDA Federal Modernization Management Initiative (FMMI) System in 
April 2012. FMMI is the Department’s financial management system and provides consistency, 
stability, and uniformity across USDA agencies. NRCS continues to work with the Department to 
enhance FMMI functionality and has made significant strides in the area of reporting this year. 
Upgrades have been made to assist in managing obligations and advances, FTE’s have been 
added to salary reports, and NRCS has built a number of custom reports to manage specific types 
of activity. NRCS will be spending time training state personnel on the use of these reports in the 
coming months. 

Mr. Aderholt: Last year, the Committee was told by the Chief Financial Officer that within 
one to two fiscal years NRCS will achieve a clean audit. Is this still accurate? If not, when will 
the agency be able to celebrate a clean audit? 

Response: NRCS continues to strive to improve its audit position. The Agency continues to 
make improvements in the areas of accounting for property, plant, and equipment, unfilled 
customer orders and unliquidated obligations. The improvements in these account balances will 
position NRCS to improve its ability to achieve an audit opinion. 

In addition, the continued remediation efforts related to information technology access controls 
reduced the finding from a significant deficiency to a management comment. 

NRCS has refocused its audit remediation efforts to look at root causes, conduct data analysis, 
and work collaboratively with the Department and internal NRCS offices. This effort has 
identified key areas for improvement and ensures corrective actions have the maximum impact 
achievable. The Agency’s goal is to obtain a qualified opinion no later than FY 2015 with a clean 
opinion to follow shortly thereafter. 


Conversation Compliance 

Mr. Aderholt: What effect with the farm bill’s linkage of conservation compliance and 
crop insurance have on NRCS’s workload? 

Response: Conservation compliance is concerned with annual commodity crop 
production on highly erodible land. It also seeks to address both conversion of and production of 
commodity crops on wetlands. Under the Agricultural Act of 2014 (“2014 Farm Bill”), failure to 
comply with the conservation compliance provisions will result in the person becoming ineligible 
for any portion of the crop insurance policy's premium that is paid for by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation (FCIC) - commonly referred to as premium subsidy or premium assistance. 

For highly erodible land (HEL) compliance, a producer must not plant or produce an agricultural 
commodity on highly erodible fields unless actively applying an approved conservation plan or 
maintaining a fully applied conservation system. 

For wetlands conservation compliance, a producer must not plant or produce an agricultural 
commodity on a converted wetland, or convert wetlands by draining, dredging, filling, leveling, 
removing woody vegetation or any other activity that results in impairing or reducing the flow 
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and circulation of water in order to make the production of an agricultural commodity crop 
possible. 

NRCS has the responsibility of making HEL and Wetland determinations for producers affected 
by conservation compliance. Additionally, NRCS has the responsibility of assisting producers 
with the development of conservation plans on highly erodible land. 

The USDA’s Risk Management Agency (RMA) has indicated that approximately 10,000 to 
14,000 producers could be subject to the compliance requirements in the 2014 Farm Bill. 
However, many of these producers may not be producing agricultural commodities, may have a 
“legacy” conservation plan, or may not have taken any actions that would warrant a wetland 
determination. It is estimated that approximately 25 percent of these producers will need either a 
HEL/Wetland determination or a conservation compliance plan, or both. Each HEL/Wetland 
determination takes NRCS approximately 12 hours of technical assistance (TA) to complete. Each 
conservation compliance plan takes NRCS approximately 20 hours of TA to complete. 

NRCS expects the linkage of conservation compliance and crop insurance to account for an 
increase of approximately 60,000 hours of TA workload in FY 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt; What is NRCS’s role in this new requirement? 

Response: With the re-linking of crop insurance premium subsidies to conservation 
compliance, NRCS’s role has not changed, but additional workload will be imposed on the 
agency. NRCS will continue to make Highly Erodible Land and Wetland technical determinations 
for the purpose of assisting program participants in compliance with the conservation provisions. 
This role has expanded, however, with the addition of several new “crop insurance” exemptions 
to the provisions. Most notably, the 1 50 percent “payment in lieu of mitigation” for wetland 
conversions less than 5 acres in size will need to be implemented. NRCS will need to develop a 
means for calculating the cost of mitigation, collect the funds, and develop a program for 
expending the funds to be used for wetland restoration. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much of NRCS’s workload is devoted to ensuring compliance with farm 
programs? 

Response: NRCS conducts Food Security Act of 1985 status compliance reviews each year 
on a randomly-identified sample of cropland tracts provided to the Agency by the Farm Service 
Agency. A percentage of tracts owned by USDA employees are included in the list of tracts to be 
reviewed. 

The amount of time spent on each status review is tracked by the agency in an NRCS 
database. Below is a table that represents the time that NRCS spends on conservation compliance 
status reviews. This table does not include time spent on compliance appeals, training, updating 
policy, software updates, and quality assurance. 
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Time Spent Conducting Compliance Reviews 
(All Types)'^ 





2010 

2011 

2012 

2013'' 

Hours 

jRHHj 


50,610 

66,849 



Cost 

$3,957,644 

$3,503,047 

$3,394,120 

$4,450,215 

$4,375,709 

$4,405,041 


“^Cost figure is based on Agency average hourly salary plus estimate for benefits and non-salary 
support. 

^^The numbers in the table do not include the lime spent on HEL or Wetlands Determinations. 


Improper Payments in FFAS Program 

Mr. Aderholt: The Improper Payments Information Act (IPIA) of 2002 requires Federal 
Agencies to evaluate programs to determine whether interna! controls are sufficient to prevent 
issuing improper payments. FSA and RMA have a few relatively high improper payment rates in 
their programs. In March 2013, USDA’s OIG issued a report entitled: “U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act of 2010 Compliance Review for 
Fiscal Year 2012.” According to the report, USDA delivers approximately $144 billion in public 
services annually through more than 300 programs. Of the 29 component agencies and offices 
that operate these programs, 7 component agencies - including RMA and FSA - currently 
administer “high-risk” programs that are vulnerable to significant improper payments. 

Programs in the Farm and Foreign Agricultural Mission Area don’t come close to the School 
Lunch or School Breakfast Programs at 15.53 and 25.18 percent respectively, but it is imperative 
that USDA reduce or eliminate improper payments across the board. In regards to RMA, the 
report says - “RMA reported that FCIC improper payments were approximately $173 million, a 
4,08 percent error rate. However, because of RMA’s sampling methods, OIG believes that this 
estimate may have been understated.” 

Please describe the sampling model evaluated by USDA’s OIG. 

Response: The current measurement plan takes the sample results for reviews conducted 
on each of the past three crop years and averages them into a single fiscal year error rate. RMA 
reviews a random sample of 50 policies from the previous reinsurance year with an indemnity 
greater than $2,500. The reviews do not assess whether the amounts of premium subsidy and 
administrative and operating expense (A&O) subsidy applicable to the policy were determined 
correctly, nor do the reviews consider policies on which no indemnity was paid. This normally 
results in the review of 900 policies with indemnities every three years. Corrective actions are 
taken on all discrepancies found during the testing, findings issued, and results captured and used 
to establish the program’s improper payment rate. 

The Office of Inspector General (OIG) issued a report in September 2009 noting 
important limitations of the methodology, among them not accounting for all categories of 
potential improper payments (e.g., premium subsidy), providing disproportionate weight to the 
smaller Approved Insurance Providers (AIP), and drawing too small of a sample to be statistically 
valid. 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please describe the actions RMA has taken/continues to take to develop a 
new sampling method in order to arrive at a more accurate means of calculating improper 
payment rates. 

Response: RMA is working diligently with USDA/OCFO, OMB, and OIG to address 
concerns with the current measurement plan. A statistically valid sampling methodology and 
review and reporting process has been submitted to OMB and OIG and is pending approval. This 
methodology will provide the agency with more sampling confidence, the ability to better identify 
root causes for errors, and thus develop more effective corrective actions, 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a detailed explanation of what the RMA has done in each of the 
last three fiscal years to improve program integrity in the crop insurance program, including 
efforts to identify the causes of improper payments and actions taken to reduce improper 
payments? 

Response: RMA employs a multi-faceted approach to improving program integrity. 
Approved Insurance Providers (AIPs) enter into a Standard Reinsurance Agreement (SRA) and 
Appendices that outline specific internal control requirements to address potential areas of fraud, 
waste, and abuse. RMA continuously monitors crop insurance programs to assess and improve 
program parameters and procedures in all areas to control program vulnerability. 

• RMA has made changes to its information systems to allow AIPs access to existing 
information available in both the Risk Management Agency and Farm Service Agency 
records to facilitate the identification of policyholders who do not qualify as “New 
Producers. 

• RMA revised the Special Provisions of Insurance for prevented planting to replace 
language regarding normal weather determinations with another more objective standard 
to apply when determining if acres are available for planting. This new more objective 
standard was incorporated for crops with a contract change date on or after November 30, 
2013, effective for the 2014 crop year, 

• Beginning in May of 20 1 4 the Agency is partnering with other USDA Agencies and the 
Social Security Administration for an information exchange for the Death Master File, 
which holds death record data from SSA's Death Master File (DMF), and includes death 
data reported by the States (State death data). This will aid in ensuring proper payments. 

• A National Program Operations Review (NPOR) identified that the crop insurance 
program was vulnerable because the Standards for Approval for the SRA defined above 
did not contain any requirements for companies to ramp up their infrastructure to ensure 
they had contingencies in the event of changes such as business increases or large loss 
events. Beginning with the 2014 reinsurance year, new entrants’ Plan of Operations are 
more thoroughly reviewed against SRA requirements, and additional documentation must 
be submitted by the company showing they have the necessary business processes and 
resources in place and operational in key areas prior to their approval. 

• For the 2014 reinsurance year, RMA has developed a supplemental review process that 
monitors new entrants’ capacity to maintain sufficient resources to remain compliant with 
program policies and procedures, and the administration of the Federal crop insurance 
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program and SRA. This process remains in place through the first few business cycles of 
new entrants and supplements RMA’s NPOR. 

• RMA is making significant progress in preempting fraud, waste and abuse through the 
expanded use of data mining. Data mining is an interdisciplinary field of computer 
science that is used to extract knowledge from large volumes of data for purposes of 
discovery, predictive modeling, and forensic analysis. Data mining was authorized in the 
Agricultural Risk Protection Act of 2000 (ARP A) to administer and enforce crop 
insurance program compliance and integrity initiatives. Data mining is used to detect 
anomalous behavior suggestive of fraud, waste and abuse, related to a crop, geographic 
area, policyholder, insurance agent, loss adjuster, or reinsured company. In general the 
analyses identify individuals that have larger and more frequent losses than other farmers 
in the area. On an annual basis, data mining is used by RMA to produce a spot-check list 
of farmers with anomalous claim outcomes that is provided to Farm Service Agency 
(FSA) and the Approved Insurance Providers (AIPs) for further investigation. Spot-check 
list is compiled by evaluating loss histories for scenarios suggestive of fraud, waste and 
abuse (e.g., yield switching) and FSA and AIPs conduct monitoring activities of 
identified individuals to deter suspect behaviors. Being placed on the spot check list does 
not mean that a farmer has engaged in fraudulent activities. Rather, it means only that the 
experience of the farmer is “not consistent” with that of their peers and warrants further 
scrutiny. These efforts have been highly successful as the cumulative cost avoidance 
from this effort over the past years approach $1 billion. 

• RMA is now obtaining and making available to its offices and AIPs climate and weather 
services from the Parameter-elevation Regressions on Independent Slopes Mode! 
(PRISM) climate mapping system at Oregon State University. The PRISM data and 
analytical tools will allow analysts, investigators and loss adjusters to validate both the 
occurrence and severity of weather events that are the basis of a claim down to a localized 
level. 

• RMA continues to expand its use of satellite imaging technologies. Satellite imagery has 
been used successfully in individual compliance investigations, large claim reviews, and 
National Appeals Division hearings as the satellite imagery often represents the only 
unbiased snapshot of a time and place. Satellite imagery also has provided valuable 
assistance in numerous successful civil and criminal prosecutions and plea agreements of 
individuals for fraudulent crop insurance activities. 

Mr, Aderholt: What is the current payment error rate, both as a percentage and in dollars, 
for RMA? 

Response: The 2013 improper payment rate is 5.23% while the dollar amount of errors is 
$566 million. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the reasons that the Noninsured Assistance Program error rate is 
so high? What are you doing to address this payment error rate? 

Response: NAP improper payments were primarily attributable to administrative errors 
that prevented FSA from reaching the targeted annual reduction rate. Causes of improper 
payments include: incorrect total production used to calculate payment; incorrect crop acreage 
used to calculate payment; untimely filed application for payment. Since 2011, FSA has been 
transitioning to a fully integrated web based softwtire application for NAP which is expected to 
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assist in the reduction of future administrative and documentation errors. It is important to 
reference that FSA has made significant strides in decreasing the error rate since FY 201 1 from 
8,97 percent to 5.23 percent in FY 2013 and only missed the FY 2013 targeted rate by .26 percent. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the reason for the $565,000,000 beginning-of-year balance in the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund for fiscal year 2014 that is shown in the project 
statement on p. 25-19? Does the FCIC Fund typically carry an end-of-year balance in excess of 
$550,000,000? Why? 

Response: FCIC carries forward select funds annually. At a minimum, FCIC will carry 
forward $538 million. Section 1504 (a) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act (Act) authorizes 
capital stock of $500 million and an additional $38 million is available from paid-in-capital. In 
addition, contingency funds are held, as authorized by section 516(c) of the Act. Contingency 
funds totaled $27 million at the end of FY 2013, and grow on average by about $2 million 
annually from the collection of civil fines and penalties. Contingency funds would potentially be 
used to offset expenses incurred by FCIC to administer an Approved Insurance Provider’s book of 
business in the event of a catastrophic event such as insolvency or operational deficiency. 

Mr. Aderholt: Provide a detailed breakout of the $55,860,000 and $39,000,000 Federal 
Crop Insurance Act Initiatives for fiscal years 2012 and 2013 as shown in the project statement. 
How will the $62,000,000 be spent in fiscal years 2014 and 2015? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE INITIATIVES 


FY2012 

FY 2013 

FY20I4 

FY 2015 

Actuals 

Actuals 

Estimated 

Estimated 


Section 515: 

Data Mining 

Information Technology 

$4,000,000 

0 

$4,000,000 

0 

$4,000,000 

14,000,000 

$4,000,000 

14,000,000 

Section 516, Policy Consideration 
and Implementation 

3,087,581 

2,184,618 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

Section 522, Research & 

Development 

19,395,282 

17,198,801 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

Section 523, Pilot Programs 

19,431,594 

11,426,701 

0 

0 

Section 524, Education and 

Information Programs 

9,946,027 

9,970,131 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 


TOTAL 1/ 


55,860,484 


44,780,251 


60,500,000 


60,500,000 
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1/ Display revised in FY 2015 President’s Budget to reflect only administrative in nature, sequesterable expenses. This excludes RMA 
Pilot Programs. The amounts for FY 2014 and FY 2015 were incorrect on the RMA/FCIC Project Statement but were correct on page 
25-20 of the FY 2015 Explanatory Notes (Justification of Increases and Decreases). 


Mr. Aderholt: Provide a detailed breakout of the $20,000,000 in Program Related IT for 
fiscal year 2014. What is RMA buying with these funds? What is the plan for the $20,000,000 
expenditure for this purpose in fiscal year 2015? 

Response: RMA only expects to obligate $5.588M from CAT fees for Program Related 
IT in FY 2014 due to legislative changes in the 2014 Farm Bill. All $5.588M was spent on 
Systems Development and Enhancement, Data Purchasing, Infrastructure/Security Support, 
Software Maintenance, and FEDSIM Contract Fees. In FY 2015, RMA will use approximately 
$3M for Data Purchasing. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is the purpose of the “Other Adjustments (Net) Farm Bill” line that 
is shown for fiscal years 2012 through 2015 in the project statement shown on p, 25-19? 

Response: The other adjustments line is shown for fiscal years 2012 through 2015 in the 
project statement to show collections from Producer Paid Premium and Fees. 


GAO’s Annual Report on Federal Government Overlap and Duplication 

Mr. Aderholt: The Government Accountability Office (GAO) publishes an annual report 
on ways the Federal government might find savings by eliminating overlap, duplication or 
generally unnecessary programs. In particular, GAO’s 2013 Annua! Report published in April 
2013 suggests that the Agency should explore applying limits on premium subsidies to individual 
fanners participating in the federal crop insurance program, similar to the payment limits for other 
farm programs, and could save billions of federal dollars over 5 years. 

Is this something that RMA has looked at as a means to save money on the mandatory side? 

Response: General reductions to the premium subsidy rate have been proposed in the 
President’s Budget that result in reduced program costs. RMA believes the proposals included in 
the President’s Budget are the best ways to provide a strong safety net for producers while 
reducing taxpayer expenditures. 

Mr. Aderholt: What would be some of the ramifications of such a proposal? 

Response: RMA does not anticipate that these reforms will reduce producer enrollment. 
Rather, it is expected that farmers will be rational actors and shift their level of coverage based on 
changes in prices. The Administration’s proposal are considered modest reductions on the 
premium subsidy, which we don’t believe is enough to make the program unattractive to the 
current users. There is likely to be some shifting of coverage to a lower percentage, but given that 
the average coverage level in the program is currently 70%, coverage at 65% on average would 
still provide a robust safety net, even in times of drought. In addition, these proposals would have 
no effect on CAT coverage, so those farmers covered by CAT would experience no change. 
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Proposed Legislation 


Mr. Aderholt: RMA assumes fiscal year 2015 savings related to five legislative 
proposals, including savings of $691,6 million in 2015 and $14,3 billion over 10 years in the crop 
insurance program. 

When will the legislation be submitted? 

Response: The Administration will work closely with Congress to provide technical 
assistance regarding the specific legislative language needed to implement the proposals 
contained in the President’s fiscal 2015 budget. 

Mr. Aderholt: How did the program arrive at this savings estimate? 

Response: The savings estimate was based on a combination of factors: the current 
amount of crop insurance premium volume, baseline projections of how the premium volume will 
change over time, and how growers might react to the decrease in subsidies in their purchasing 
decisions. 

Mr, Aderholt: If this legislation were to be submitted, and enaeted, how long would it 
take the RMA to revise rules/regulations to make this change? 

Response: Simple changes to the premium subsidy rates can be implemented fairly soon, 
as long as the crop’s contract change date has not occurred. The first contract change date for the 
20 1 6 crop year is April 30, 20 1 5 . If legislation is enacted after a crop insurance contract change 
date has occurred, then any new premium subsidy rates for the applicable crop and contract 
change date would be implemented for the following crop year. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the circumstances where the government currently subsidizes 
more than 50 percent of the premium? 

Response: The current premium subsidy rate are shown in the table below. They vaiy by 
coverage level, plan type (individual, area), coverage type (yield coverage, revenue coverage), 
and unit type (optional units (OU), basis units (BU), or enterprise units (EU)). Policies that 
provide catastrophic coverage (CAT) are one hundred percent subsidized. 


Current Subsidy 



Coverage Level 

Plan Type 

Cov 

Type 

Unit 

Type 


55% 


65% 


75% 


85% 


Individual 

Yield or 
Revenue 

OU/BU 





59% 

55% 




EU 





80% 

77% 




Area 

Yield 

Other 





59% 

59% 

Bsm 



Revenue 

Other 





59% 

55% 

KEEW 


44% 
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Mr. Aderholt: What is the date that this legislation would have to be enacted in order to 
produce savings of $691.6 million in fiscal year 2015, or would RMA be able to achieve these 
savings regardless of date of enactment? 

Response: To obtain the full savings for 2015, legislation would need to have been 
enacted by April 30, 2014, which is the first contract change date for the 2015 crop year. 
November 30, 2014 is the last major contract change date for 2015. If legislation is enacted after 
that date, no savings can be realized for 2015. 

Mr. Aderholt: What are the estimated savings in each of the outyears 2-10 to arrive at the 
$14.3 billion figure? 

Response: The fiscal year savings estimates for 2015 budget proposals are provided in 
the table below. Information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt; A legislative proposal involves the establishment of a "reasonable rate of return to 
participating insurance companies” or a cap of 12 percent. 

How would this proposal work? 

Response: If this legislative proposal were to be enacted, the reinsurance terms in the Standard 
Reinsurance Agreement (SRA) for the next reinsurance year (which begins on July 1 of each calendar 
year) would be revised such that the expected return on retained premium for insurance companies is 1 2 
percent. 


Mr. Aderholt: When will the legislation be submitted? 

Response: The Administration will work closely with Congress to provide technical assistance 
regarding the specific legislative language needed to implement the proposals contained in the President’s 
Fiscal 2015 budget. 

Mr. Aderholt: How did the program arrive at this savings estimate? 

Response: The expected return under the current SRA is around 14 percent of retained premium. 
The savings estimate was based on the reduction of underwriting gains paid to insurance companies from 
14 to 12 percent of retained premium, using baseline projections of premium volume. 

Mr. Aderholt; If this legislation were to be submitted, and enacted, how long would it take the 
RMA to revise rules/regulations to make this change? 

Response: The SRA is a series of year-to-year contractual agreement between the Federal 
Government and insurance companies. If the legislation were enacted before July 1, 2015 (when the 2016 
SRA goes into effect), it would be implemented for the 2016 reinsurance year. Otherwise it would be 
implemented for the 201 7 reinsurance year. 

Geographic Breakdown of Obligations and Staff Years 

Mr. Aderholt: The crop insurance program Geographic table shows $ 3,1 18,406,000 and 
$2,880,044 of undistributed obligations for fiscal years 2012 and 2012 respectively. 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table that breaks these costs down by Delivery Expenses, FCIA 
cost. Interest, Underwriting (gains/losses), and other expenses for each of fiscal years 2012 and 2013. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 
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Undistributed Obligations 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund 
(Dollars in thousands) 


FCIC FUND: 

2012 Actual 

2013 Actual 

Delivery Expenses.. 

$1,373,000 

$1,349,000 

Federal Crop Insurance Act Initiatives 

55,860 

44,780 

Underwriting Gain/Losses 

1,669,816 

0 

Program Related IT 

20,000 

18,929 

Adjustments 

-270 

0 

Total, Undistributed Obligations 1/ 

3,118,406 

1,412,709 


1/ RMA erroneously displayed $1,467B on the adjustment line above, therefore the total undistributed 
amount was overstated and included losses that should have been distributed by state. 

Mr. Aderholt; Provide a comprehensive description of what is included in “other expenses”. 

Response: These other expenses represent a compilation of monthly settlements with the 
Approved Insurance Providers, escrow, off-setting collections, or debts from CAT fees, overpaid 
indemnities, or Judgments. 

Ten-Year Table of Reinsured Company Financial Performance 

Mr. Aderholt: Federal crop insurance is available to producers through private insurance 
companies that market and service policies and also share in the risk. Provide a ten-year table for the 
record, to include fiscal year 2013 actuals that shows how much the government has gained/lost and how 
much private insurance companies have gained/lost. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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REINSURED COMPANY HNANCIAL PERFORMANCE 
2004 - 20!3 REINSURANCE YEARS 
AS OF 3/7/2014 



GROSS 

GROSS 

GROSS 

FCIC SHARE OF 

COMPANY SHARE OF 

YEAR 

PREMIUM 

LOSSES 

GAIN/(LOSS) 

NET GAIN/(LOSS) 

NET GAIN/(LOSS) 

2004 

$4,186,487,785 

$3,292,725,788 

$893,761,997 

$203,257,143 

$690,504,854 

2005 

$3,945,480,648 

$2,341,070,214 

$1,604,410,434 

$689,437,760 

$914,972,674 

2006 

$4,709,426,476 

$3,551,300,989 

$1,158,125,487 

$336,171,280 

$821,954,207 

2007 

$6,547,314,311 

$3,465,111,454 

$3,082,202,857 

$1,510,357,545 

$1,571,845,312 

2008 

$9,832,211,282 

$8,719,142,791 

$1,113,068,491 

$17,489,131 

$1,095,579,360 

2009 

$8,950,246,441 

$5,2)4,717,629 

$3,735,528,812 

$1,437,462,009 

$2,298,066,803 

2010 

$7,595,537,351 

$4,252,943,533 

$3,342,593,818 

$1,427,295,257 

$1,915,298,561 

2011 

$11,969,575,338 

$10,843,270,290 

$1,126,305,048 

-$563,044,393 

$1,689,349,441 

2012 

$11,118,845,098 

$17,415,005,384 

-$6,296,160,286 

-$4,978,546,241 

-$1,317,614,045 

2013* 

$11,778,045,099 

$11,323,278,102 

$454,766,997 

-$409,049,031 

$863,816,028 

TOTAL 

$105,712,402,528 

$96,961,326,120 

$8,751,076,408 

-$4,201,851,469 

$12,952,927,877 


Source: 2004 - 201 1 : Reinsured Company Financial Performance Report 
• 2013 as of March 7, 2014 Reinsurance Run 


Ratio of Portfolio Size to Staff and IT Budget 

Mr. Aderholt: For the record, please provide the Subcommittee with a table that shows a five- 
year history of the size of the crop insurance portfolio (i.e., total liabilities), the total ftinding for 
administration and operating budget, subset of information technology expenditures, and FTE. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

Total FCIC Liabllitv 

$78,089,674 

$1 14.095,059 

$116,974,411 

$123,700,509 

$104,83130 


$79,991 

$79,000 

$74,900 

$69,104 

$71,496 


(S15,813) 

(SI 4,856) 

(S13,382) 

($10,474) 

($9,443) 

Staff Years 

501 

505 

470 

446 

455 


* Discretionary IT only, does not include mandatory sources of IT. 


Mandatory Funds to Implement the Farm Bill 

Mr. Aderholt: The farm bill provided $175 million in mandatory funding to implement farm 
programs and crop insurance provisions of the law. 

How does the Department plan to utilize these resources? Will it be for temporary staff, computer 
systems or outreach? 

Response: RMA was not specifically provided funds to implement the 2014 Farm Bill. 

However, RMA did receive additional mandatory resources for information technology ($14 million in 
FY 2015) to operate and review policies and maintain program actuarial soundness and financial integrity 
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($9 million); and to conduct pilot programs for underserved crops and regions ($12.5 million). These 
funds may be used to hire permanent staff or enter into contracts necessary to accomplish requirements of 
the law. 


Audit and Financial Management System 

Mr. Aderholt; The Risk Management Agency has seen significant growth in the federal crop 
insurance program over the last decade. To RMA’s credit, the Inspector General identified only one 
material weakness during its 2013 audit. However, the Inspector General also has release other reports 
that indicated the agency needed to improve its reporting and avoidance of improper payments and 
improve certain risk management products. The budget request includes funding to hire 12 additional 
staff to help address the deficiencies. 

Please describe RMA’s plans to address the material weakness that the Inspector General found. 

Response; In order to remediate the material weakness in the estimated losses, RMA focused on 
simplifying the model used to calculate the estimated losses without sacrificing the transparency and 
accuracy of the financial statements. A new process has been established which will reduce the risk of 
mistakes by: simplifying the process; building in checkpoints within the process; importing data directly 
from the source system; automating calculations; and developing a detailed procedure guide. The new 
process will be implemented for fiscal year 2014. As a result, RMA expects the material weakness to be 
closed this year. 

Mr. Aderholt: What is RMA doing to avoid making improper payments? 

Response: RMA is in the process of developing a statistically valid methodology that allows the 
Agency with confidence to identify where improper payments exist, the root cause and responsible party 
so that corrective actions can be identified and directed to address the root cause(s) for the improper 
payments. 

In addition, the Agency is partnering with other USDA Agencies and the Social Security Administration 
for an information exchange for the Death Master File, which holds death record data from SSA's Death 
Master File (DMF), and includes death data reported by the States (State death data), This will aid in 
ensuring proper payment. 

RMA is also implementing Section 1 1021 of the 2014 Farm Bill by hiring additional staff to improve 
program integrity efforts. 

Mr. Aderholt: How will the proposed new staffhelp address RMA’s compliance with federal 
reporting requirements and actuarial soundness of its risk management products? 

Response: The additional RMA Staff will enable the Agency to establish an improper payments 
methodology that is compliant with Improper Payments Elimination and Recovery Act (IPERA) 
requirements. 

RMA plans to hire additional staff to improve program integrity efforts by conducting: 

• Additional Large Claim Reviews 

• Increase field compliance activities 

• improve improper payment sampling, reduce improper payments and audits 
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• Additional Special Investigators 

• Re-design and implement the review process of partner company activity including; testing of 
payments; evaluation and testing of internal controls; and performance reporting. 

State By State Allocations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing the final allocation for fiscal year 2013 and the 
estimated allocation for fiscal 2014 for conservation technical assistance and financial assistance for all 
discretionary and mandatoiy conservation programs managed by NRCS. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 


Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

$7,473,778 

$7,473,778 


$6,444,372 

$6,444,372 

Alaska 

- 

2,888,324 

2,888,324 

- 

1,927,004 

1,927,004 

Arizona 

- 

5,022,335 

5,022,335 

- 

3,320,508 

3,320,508 

Arkansas 

- 

8,695,058 

8,695,058 

- 

6,977,399 

6,977,399 

California 

- 

15,955,525 

15,955,525 

- 

12,331,340 

12,331,340 

Colorado 


9,893,540 

9,893,540 

- 

8,232,718 

8,232,718 

Connecticut 


2,767,929 

2,767,929 

- 

1,967,636 

1,967,636 

Delaware 


1,430,049 

1,430,049 


1,368,760 

1,368,760 

Florida 


7,453,452 

7,453,452 

- 

5,021,892 

5,021,892 

Georgia 


6,458,000 

6,458,000 

- 

7,945,574 

7,945,574 

Pacific Islands Area 


5,675,189 

5,675,189 

- 

5,406,407 

5,406,407 

Idaho 


7,223,619 

7,223,619 

- 

5,806,650 

5,806,650 

Illinois 


15,548,544 

15,548,544 


11,888,424 

11,888,424 

Indiana 


9,880,841 

9,880,841 

- 

8,802,932 

8,802,932 

Iowa 


22,063,718 

22,063,718 

- 

16,455,458 

16,455,458 

Kansas 

- 

16,880,512 

16,880,512 

- 

12,936,274 

12,936,274 

Kentucky 

- 

10,813,206 

10,813,206 

- 

8,431,746 

8,431,746 

Louisiana 

- 

9,183,010 

9,183,010 

- 

6,406,694 

6,406,694 

Maine 

- 

3,585,737 

3,585,737 

- 

2,682,950 

2,682,950 

Maryland 

- 

3,770,755 

3,770,755 

- 

3,020,386 

3,020,386 

Massachusetts 

. 

2,509,682 

2,509,682 

- 

1,884,974 

1,884,974 

Michigan 

- 

10,007,910 

10,007,910 

- 

7,113,983 

7,113,983 

Minnesota 

- 

9.174,058 

9,174,058 

- 

9,243,637 

9,243,637 

Mississippi 

- 

12,679,385 

12,679,385 

- 

9,662,190 

9,662,190 

Missouri 

- 

16,692,737 

16,692,737 

- 

19,079,101 

19,079,101 

Montana 

- 

11,129,004 

11,129,004 

- 

9,070,534 

9,070,534 

Nebraska 

• - 

14,898,785 

14,898,785 

- 

11,113,719 

11,113,719 

Nevada 

- 

2,430,778 

2,430,778 

- 

1,877,743 

1,877,743 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

New Hampshire 

- 

2,544,572 

2,544,572 

- 

1,950,878 

1,950,878 

New Jersey 

- 

3,239,156 

3,239,156 

_ 

2,591,040 

2,591,040 

New Mexico 

- 

5,550,208 

5,550,208 


4,941,957 

4,941,957 

New Y ork 

- 

8,073,213 

8,073,213 

. 

6,385,191 

6,385,191 

North Carolina 

. 

7,542,536 

7,542,536 

- 

6,017,120 

6,017,120 

North Dakota 

- 

11,385,276 

11,385,276 

- 

9,326,520 

9,326,520 

Ohio 

- 

10,081,646 

10,081,646 

_ 

7,672,154 

7,672,154 

Oklahoma 

- 

13,823,679 

13,823,679 

- 

10,615,844 

10,615,844 

Oregon 

- 

7,503,295 

7,503,295 


5,753,369 

5,753,369 

Pennsylvania 

. 

9,132,642 

9,132,642 

- 

7,007,703 

7,007,703 

Rhode Island 

. 

1,731,583 

1,731,583 

- 

1,202,550 

1,202,550 

South Carolina 

- 

5,970,874 

5,970,874 

. 

5,060,840 

5,060,840 

South Dakota 

. 

10,222,385 

10,222,385 

- 

8,118,484 

8,118,484 

Tennessee 

- 

11,406,582 

11,406,582 

- 

7,949,485 

7,949,485 

Texas 

- 

29,818,156 

29,818,156 

. 

25,740,227 

25,740,227 

Utah 

- 

4,755,320 

4,755,320 

- 

4,154,779 

4,154,779 

Vermont 

- 

2,721,948 

2,721,948 

- 

2,091,799 

2,091,799 

Virginia 

- 

6,003,629 

6,003,629 


5,381,538 

5,381,538 

Washington 

- 

9,506,278 

9,506,278 

- 

7,126,729 

7,126,729 

West Virginia 

. 

5,556,100 

5,556,100 

- 

4,278,444 

4,278,444 

Wisconsin 

- 

10,677,028 

10,677,028 

. 

9,179,214 

9,179,214 

Wyoming 

- 

5,828,030 

5,828,030 

- 

4,462,676 

4,462,676 

Puerto Rico 

- 

2,902,636 

2,902,636 

- 

2,159,411 

2,159,411 

Total 

- 

438,162,232 

438,162,232 

- 

355,588,957 

355,588,957 


Soil Survey (CO-02) Allocations 

FY 20 1 3(as of September 30, 20 1 3) and FY 20 1 4 (as of May 9, 20 1 4) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

$263,927 

$263,927 

- 

$407,282 

$407,282 

Alaska 

- 

419,111 

419,111 


312,896 

312,896 

Arizona 

- 

195,503 

195,503 

- 

490,468 

490,468 

Arkansas 

- 

268,978 

268,978 

- 

167,206 

167,206 

California 

- 

516,709 

516,709 

- 

570,806 

570,806 

Colorado 

- 

285,787 

285,787 

- 

272,398 

272,398 

Connecticut 

- 

209,060 

209,060 

- 

184,499 

184,499 

Delaware 

- 

137,784 

137,784 

- 

118,969 

118,969 

Florida 

- 

318,850 

318,850 

- 

190,434 

190,434 

Georgia 

- 

269,397 

269,397 

- 

233,568 

233,568 

Pacific Islands Area 


265,639 

265,639 

- 

171,505 

171,505 

Idaho 

- 

205,516 

205,516 

- 

187,256 

187,256 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Illinois 

- 

289,026 

289,026 

- 

268,455 

268,455 

Indiana 

- 

252,470 

252,470 

. 

377,078 

377,078 

Iowa 

_ 

250,773 

250,773 

- 

175,749 

175,749 

Kansas 

- 

287,536 

287,536 

_ 

414,093 

414,093 

Kentucky 

- 

246,462 

246,462 


204,402 

204,402 

Louisiana 

- 

286,165 

286,165 

- 

175,943 

175,943 

Maine 

> 

252,897 

252,897 

- 

170,629 

170,629 

Maryland 

- 

239,830 

239,830 


398,396 

398,396 

Massachusetts 

- 

314,227 

314,227 

- 

367,094 

367,094 

Michigan 

. 

249,034 

249,034 

- 

186,514 

186,514 

Minnesota 

- 

301,779 

301,779 

- 

569,002 

569,002 

Mississippi 

- 

244,826 

244,826 

- 

194,920 

194,920 

Missouri 

- 

221,524 

221,524 

- 

225,737 

225,737 

Montana 

- 

370,107 

370,107 

- 

427,134 

427,134 

Nebraska 

- 

408,492 

408,492 

- 

202,614 

202,614 

Nevada 

- 

222,854 

222,854 

- 

216,631 

216,631 

New Hampshire 

. 

202,754 

202,754 

. 

144,966 

144,966 

New Jersey 

- 

200,723 

200,723 

- 

169,557 

169,557 

New Mexico 

- 

255,784 

255,784 

_ 

242,822 

242,822 

New York 

- 

231,526 

231,526 

- 

168,973 

168,973 

North Carolina 

- 

371,953 

371,953 

. 

434,757 

434,757 

North Dakota 

- 

233,752 

233,752 


225,881 

225,881 

Ohio 

- 

239,244 

239,244 

- 

194,201 

194,201 

Oklahoma 

- 

266,374 

266,374 

- 

209,215 

209,215 

Oregon 

. 

376,264 

376,264 

- 


445,055 

Pennsylvania 

. 


257,682 

- 



Rhode Island 

- 


164,449 

- 


■■aim 

South Carolina 

- 

HESKia:] 

188,968 

- 



South Dakota 

- 


282,520 

- 


■EH99 

Tennessee 

. 

291.412 

291,412 

- 



Texas 

- 


539,582 

- 



Utah 

- 

MU 1 III II 

348,191 

- 

HlitEI 


Vermont 

- 


197,118 

- 

166,992 

166,992 

Virginia 

- 

jn'iiimi 

250,293 

. 

145,737 

145,737 

Washington 

. 


265,203 

- 


233,538 

West Virginia 

- 


254,196 



385,969 

Wisconsin 

- 


276,079 

- 



Wyoming 

- 


356,215 

- 



Puerto Rico 

- 


184,746 


161,789 

161,789 

Total 

. 



. 

13,392,714 

13,392,714 
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Snow Survey (CO-45) Allocations 

FY 2013{as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alaska 

- 

$188,031 

$188,031 

. 

$578,134 

$578,134 

Arizona 

- 

3,247 

3,247 


126,873 

126,873 

California 

- 

4,300 

4,300 


28,939 

28,939 

Colorado 

- 

272,355 

272,355 

- 

1,020,893 

1,020,893 

Idaho 

- 

176,116 

176,116 

- 

921,240 

921,240 

Montana 

- 

532,698 

532,698 

- 

920,518 

920,518 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

318,600 

318,600 

New Mexico 

- 

35,737 

35,737 


161,850 

161,850 

Oregon 

- 

543,807 

543,807 

- 

1,059,659 

1,059,659 

Utah 

- 

360,525 

360,525 

- 

1,015,966 

1,015,966 

Washington 

- 

41,600 

41,600 

- 

238,113 

238,113 

Wyoming 

- 

29,222 

29,222 

- 

293,298 

293,298 

I'otal 

- 

2,187,638 

2,187,638 

- 

6,684,083 

6,684,083 


Plants Material Center (CO-46) Allocations 
FY 20 1 3(as of September 30, 20 1 3) and FY 20 1 4 (as of May 9, 20 1 4) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(20!^) 

Arizona 

- 

$362,000 

$362,000 

- 

$350,000 

$350,000 

Arkansas 

. 

357,000 

357,000 

- 


360,000 

California 

- 


WiBBMk 

- 


320,000 

Colorado 

- 




■■■Hi 

- 

Florida 

- 

367,000 


- 


315,000 

Georgia 

- 

199,000 

199,000 

. 


140,000 

Pacific Islands Area 

- 

317,100 

317,100 

- 

350,000 

350,000 

Idaho 

- 

394,450 

394,450 

- 

420,000 

420,000 

Kansas 

- 

327,400 

327,400 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

Louisiana 

- 

330,000 

330,000 

- 

305,000 

305,000 

Maryland 

- 

452,600 

452,600 


402,000 

402,000 

Michigan 

- 

353,800 

353,800 

- 

330,000 

330,000 

Mississippi 

- 

185,900 

185,900 

- 

190,000 

190,000 

Missouri 

- 

336,500 

336,500 


300,000 

300,000 

Montana 


350,000 

350,000 


340,000 

340,000 

Nevada 


184,800 

184,800 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

New Jersey 

- 

393,275 

393,275 

- 

395,000 

395,000 

New Mexico 

- 

386,000 

386,000 

- 

383,000 

383,000 

New York 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

- 

310,000 

310,000 

North Dakota 

- 

441,000 

441,000 


410,000 

410,000 

Oregon 

- 

323,500 

323,500 

- 

290,000 

290,000 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Texas 

- 

995,001 

995,001 

- 

960,000 

960,000 

Washington 

- 

334,050 

334,050 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

West Virginia 

- 

279,900 

279,900 

_ 

300,000 

300,000 

Puerto Rico 

- 

28,000 

28,000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

- 

8,494,376 

8,494,376 

- 

8,010,000 

8,010,000 


Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-I5) Allocations 
FY 20I3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Colorado 

$1,938,682 

$193,868 

$2,132,550 

- 

- 

- 

Kansas 

12,713 

2,543 

15,256 

- 

- 

. 

Kentucky 

434,850 

86,970 

521,820 

. 

- 

- 

Maine 

22,500 

4,500 

27,000 


- 


Mississippi 

271,388 

. 54,277 

325,665 

- 

_ 


New Mexico 

177,225 

35,445 

212,670 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

308,850 

30,885 

339,735 

- 

- 

- 

Tennessee 

467,601 

87,271 

554,872 

. 

- 

_ 

Utah 

7,000,000 

1,670,000 

8,670,000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

10,633,809 

2,165,759 

12,799,568 

- 

- 

- 


Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-62) Allocations 
FY 20i3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistanc 

e 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Colorado 

$14,609,000 

$1,460,90 

0 

$16,069,900 

. 



Florida 

' 6,975,000 

743,500 

7,718,500 

- 

- 

- 

Minnesota 

668,625 

66,862 

735,487 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

4,913,553 

491,355 

5,404,908 

- 

- 

- 

New York 

9,278,488 

927,849 

10,206,337 

- 

. 

_ 

Tennessee 

48,825 

9,765 

58,590 

- 

- 

- 

Utah 

500,000 

100,000 

600,000 

. 

- 

- 

Wisconsin 

1,420,000 

142,000 

1,562,000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

38,413,491 

3,942,231 

42,355,722 

- 

- 

- 
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Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-63) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Connecticut 

$609,594 

$119,672 

$729,266 

- 

_ 

- 

Maryland 

250,000 

40,000 

290,000 

- 

- 

. 

New Jersey 

2,700,300 

320,032 

3,020,332 

- 

- 

- 

New York 

1,389,225 

138,922 

1,528,147 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode Island 

34,902 

6,909 

41,811 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

4,984,021 

625,535 

5,609,556 

- 

- 



Small Water Rehab Protection (SWRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013)and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Arizona 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$112,000 

$112,000 

Arkansas 

. 

- 

- 

- 

445,500 

445,500 

Colorado 

- 

- 

- 

- 

650,000 

650,000 

Kansas 

- 

. 

. 

- 

1,481,000 

1,481,000 

Massachusetts 

- 

- 

- 

- 

225,000 

225,000 

Mississippi 

- 

- 

- 

$1,500,000 

375,000 

1,875,000 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

857,236 

857,236 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

- 



New Mexico 

- 

- 

- 

- 




■■■■ 


^bb^b 

^^BBB 









443,000 

Oklahoma 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 


- 

1,165,000 

1,165,000 

Tennessee 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40,000 

40,000 

Texas 

- 

- 

- 

3,900,000 

490,000 

4,390,000 

Utah 

- 

- 

- 

3,200,000 

1,220,000 

4,420,000 

Virginia 

. 

- 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

West Virginia 

- 

- 

- 


1,650,099 

1,650,099 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,796 

15,796 

Total 


- 

- 

8,600.000 

10,999,631 

19,599,631 


Note: Mandatory funding provided by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79). 
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Watershed Rehabilitation (WR-84) Allocations 
FY 20 1 3(as of September 30, 20 1 3) and FY 20 1 4 (as of May 9, 20 1 4) 
Source: Financial ManaRement Modernization Initiative (FMMI 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Arizona 

$7,000,000 

$371,996 

$7,371,996 

$2,250,000 

$25,000 

$2,275,000 

Arkansas 

- 

20,000 

20,000 

- 

- 


Connecticut 

- 

40,000 

40,000 

- 

80,000 

80,000 

Kentucky 

- 

488,000 

488,000 

- 

353,000 

353,000 

Maine 

- 

- 

. 

- 

60,000 

60,000 

Massachusetts 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

120,000 

120,000 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

280,000 

280,000 

New Mexico 

- 

20,000 

20,000 

_ 

- 

- 

New York 

- 

217,375 

217,375 

- 

600,000 

600,000 

Ohio 

- 

9,000 

9,000 

- 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

- 

480,000 

480,000 

_ 

795,000 

795,000 

Pennsylvania 

- 

333,033 

333,033 

- 

295,000 

295,000 

Tennessee 

- 

404,000 

404,000 

- 

60,000 

60,000 

Texas 

- 

286,000 

286,000 

4,150,000 

2,586,000 

6,736,000 

Utah 

- 

998,500 

998,500 

- 

- 

- 

Virginia 

2,078,940 

195,000 

2,273,940 

- 

300,000 

300,000 

West Virginia 

- 

350,000 

350,000 

- 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38,307 

38,307 

Total 

9,078,940 

4,212,904 

13,291,844 

6,400,000 

5,592,307 

11,992,307 


Agricultural Conservation Easement Program (ACEP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

- 

- 

$1,800 

$399,653 

$401,453 

Alaska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,966 

4,966 

Arizona 

. 

- 

- 

- 

21,672 

21,672 

Arkansas 

- 

- 

- 

12,303 

2,738,710 

2,751,013 

California 

- 

- 

- 

95,900 

2,215,776 

2,311,676 

Colorado 

- 

- 

- 

- 

674,446 

674,446 

Connecticut 

- 

- 

- 

- 

301,349 

301,349 

Delaware 

- 

- 

- 

- 

239,628 

239,628 

Florida 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,474,489 

6,474,489 

Georgia 

- 

- 


- 

719,263 

719,263 

Pacific Islands 
Area 



' 


129,012 

129,012 

Idaho 

- 

- 

- 

- 

227,119 

227,119 

Illinois 

- 

- 

- 

60,000 

508,236 

568,236 

Indiana 

- 

- 

- 

- 

351,139 

351,139 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 


Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Iowa 

- 

- 


- 

24,051 

2,312,998 

2,337,049 

Kansas 

- 

- 


- 


190,984 

190,984 

Kentucky 

- 

- 



- 

1,289,700 

1,289,700 

Louisiana 

. 

- 


- 

406,913 

4,468,143 

4,875,056 

Maine 

- 



- 

- 

66,087 

66,087 

Maryland 

_ 

- 


- 

211,000 

414,079 

625,079 

Massachusetts 

- 

. 



11,100 

387,643 

398,743 

Michigan 

- 



- 

- 

458,680 

458,680 

Minnesota 

- 

- 



- 

2,138,370 

2,138,370 

Mississippi 

- 

- 



_ 

1,140,545 

1,140,545 

Missouri 

. 

- 



.. 

583,352 

583,352 

Montana 

- 

- 



- 

394,371 

394,371 

Nebraska 

. 

- 



2,500 

827,644 

830,144 

Nevada 

- 

- 



- 

707,941 

707,941 

New 

Hampshire 





12,300 

331,123 

343,423 

New Jersey 

- 

- 



14,910 

363,655 

378,565 

New Mexico 

. 

- 



- 

45,888 

45,888 

New York 

- 

- 



1,800 

610,342 

612,142 

North Carolina 

- 

. 



725 

441,067 

441,792 

North Dakota 

. 

- 



- 

1,851,666 

1,851,666 

Ohio 

. 

- 



1,123 

843,416 

844,539 

Oklahoma 

- 

- 



2,590 

339,177 

341,767 

Oregon 

- 

- 



- 

855,343 

855,343 

Pennsylvania 

. 

- 



266,800 

956,936 

1,223,736 

Rhode Island 

- 

- 



- 

80,218 

80,218 

South Carolina 

- 

- 



- 

141,581 

141,581 

South Dakota 

- 

- 



- 

1,516,486 

1,516,486 

Tennessee 

- 

- 



- 

1,876,270 

1,876,270 

Texas 

- 

- 



8,000 

1,348,698 

1,356,698 

Utah 

. 

- 



- 



Vermont 

- 

- 



3,000 

329,278 

332,278 

Virginia 

- 

- 



1,000 

156,544 

157,544 

Washington 

- 

- 



- 

137,034 

137,034 

West Virginia 

- 

- 



10,500 

218,490 

228,990 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 



- 

550,253 

550,253 

Wyoming 

- 

- 



- 

89,970 

89,970 

Puerto Rico 

- 

- 



- 

4,004 

4,004 

Total 

- 

- 



1,148,315 

43,633,156 

44,781,471 


Note: Program created effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 20)4 (P.L. \ 13-79). 
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Agricultural Management Assistance (AMA) Allocations 
FY 20I3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Managetnent Modernization Initiative (FMMl) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Connecticut 

$94,000 

$9,385 

$103,385 

$51,071 

$33,897 

$84,968 

Delaware 

62,642 

9,200 

71,842 

15,629 

7,320 

22,949 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

40,130 

45,056 

85,186 

85,246 

18,622 

103,868 

Maine 

456,600 

52,468 

509.068 

470,879 

75,044 

545,923 

Maryland 

63,700 

38,135 

101,835 

182,414 

27,444 

209,858 

Massachusetts 

56,713 

17,929 

74,642 

76,145 

23,001 

99,146 

Nevada 

60,675 

7,767 

68,442 

32,572 

17,870 

50,442 

New 

Hampshire 

97,000 

10,500 

107,500 

11,010 

7,087 

18,097 

New Jersey 

134,800 

63,120 

197,920 

192,993 

40,541 

233,534 

New York 

169,000 

45,800 

214,800 

381,659 

59,575 

441,234 

Pennsylvania 

279,400 

55,600 

335,000 

80,930 

25,261 

106,191 

Rhode Island 

37,400 

. 11,300 

48,700 

58,720 

18,797 

77,517 

Utah 

- 

17,385 

17,385 

191,917 

29,451 

221,368 

Vermont 

94,745 

20,726 

115,471 

32,948 

13,024 

45,972 

West Virginia 

183,569 

35,550 

219,119 

63,814 

22,243 

86,057 

Wyoming 

142,500 

69,900 

212,400 

55,053 

60,821 

115,874 

Total 

1,972,874 

509,821 

2,482,695 

1,983,000 

479,998 

2,462,998 


Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$1,025,217 

$223,010 

$1,248,227 


$26,319 

$26,319 

Arkansas 

855,014 

351,315 

1,206,329 

- 

98,778 

98,778 

California 

11,216,345 

1,651,963 

12,868,308 

- 

368,175 

368,175 

Colorado 

664,705 

92,881 

757,586 

- 

3,212 

3,212 

Delaware 

- 

9,000 

9,000 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

- 

114,765 

114,765 

- 

5,658 

5,658 

Georgia 

1,282,521 

751,795 

2,034,316 

- 

58,053 

58,053 

Idaho 

4,877,158 

513,791 

5,390,949 

- 

160,830 

160,830 

Illinois 

40,309 

63,476 

103,785 

- 

612 

612 

Indiana 

837,882 

142,956 

980,838 

$301,303 

65,581 

366,884 
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Financial 

Technical 


Financial 

Technical 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

Iowa 

84,196 

58,807 

143,003 

- 

284 

284 

Kansas 

2,689,143 

363,829 

3,052,972 

- 

80,108 

80,108 

Louisiana 

- 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

1,795,141 

183,043 

1,978,184 

- 

86,762 

86,762 

Minnesota 

3,453,140 

239,591 

3,692,731 


39,830 

39,830 

Mississippi 

2,179,585 

415,801 

2,595,386 

- 

170,333 

170,333 

Montana 

857,251 

158,631 

1,015,882 

_ 

22,823 

22,823 

Nebraska 

3,708,103 

412,809 

4,120,912 

- 

87,975 

87,975 

Nevada 

- 

17,750 

17,750 

- 

_ 

- 

New Jersey 

194,352 

63,269 

257,621 

- 

12,412 

12,412 

New Mexico 

63,576 

120,226 

183,802 

- 

6,185 

6,185 

New York 

- 

81,319 

81,319 

- 

25,484 

25,484 

North Carolina 

- 

8,627 

8,627 

- 


- 

North Dakota 

2,261,537 

240,585 

2,502,122 

67,431 

11,599 

79,030 

Oklahoma 

465,602 

231,107 

696,709 

- 

38,296 

38,296 

Oregon 

1,693,618 

319,236 

2,012,854 

- 

76,700 

76,700 

South Dakota 

56,103 

71,317 

127,420 

- 

2,175 

2,175 

Texas 

4,617,475 

811,720 

5,429,195 

- 

83,134 

83,134 

Washington 

102,122 

85,139 

187,261 

- 

5,540 

5,540 

Wyoming 

342,444 

133,423 

475,867 

- 

37,391 

37,391 

Total 

45,362,539 

7,956,181 

53,318,720 

368,734 

1,574,249 

1,942,983 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 P.L. 1 13-79). 


Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative (CBWl) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Delaware 

$975,326 

$143,018 

$1,118,344 

- 

$145,100 

$145,100 

Maryland 

10,540,403 

1,577,077 

12,117,480 

- 

1,508,000 

1,508,000 

New York 

4,927,420 

577,551 

5,504,971 

- 

528,700 

528,700 

Pennsylvania 

9,400,000 

1,083,491 

10,483,491 

$4,856 

1,368,000 

1,372,856 

Virginia 

8,817,000 

1,364,305 

10,181,305 


1,255,400 

1,255,400 

West Virginia 

7,100,000 

990,574 

8,090.574 

- 

695,600 

695,600 

Total 

41,760,149 

5,736,016 

47,496,165 

4,856 

5,500,800 

5,505,656 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 P.L. 113-79). 
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Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 {as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

$1,315,445 

$1,315,445 

- 

$88,752 

$88,752 

Alaska 

- 

19,114 

19,114 

- 

15,189 

15,189 

Arkansas 

- 

567,323 

567,323 


413,192 

413,192 

California 

- 

72,141 

72,141 

- 

13,260 

13,260 

Colorado 

- 

1,523,492 

1,523,492 

- 

674,808 

674,808 

Connecticut 

- 

8,388 

8,388 

- 

1,189 

1,189 

Delaware 

- 

43,542 

43,542 


16,889 

16,889 

Florida 

- 

118,772 

118,772 

- 

83,198 

83,198 

Georgia 

- 

721,603 

721,603 

- 

482,605 

482,605 

Pacific Islands 
Area 


37,564 

37,564 


5,348 

5,348 

Idaho 

- 

830,681 

830,681 

- 

587,657 

587,657 

Illinois 

- 

5,538,962 

5,538,962 

> 

5,821,868 

5,821,868 

Indiana 

- 

5,102,233 

5,102,233 

- 

3,732,652 

3,732,652 

Iowa 

- 

5,717,232 

5,717,232 

- 

11,301,726 

11,301,726 

Kansas 

- 

2,591,530 

2,591,530 

- 

3,603,823 

3,603,823 

Kentucky 

- 

2,004,046 

2,004,046 

- 

1,473,508 

1,473,508 

Louisiana 

- 

149,802 

149,802 

- 

328,886 

328,886 

Maine 

- 

83,069 

83,069 

. 

10,235 

10,235 

Maryland 

- 

712,409 

712,409 

- 

567,425 

567,425 

Michigan 

- 

646,636 

646,636 

- 

675,814 

675,814 

Minnesota 




- 

4,851,878 

4,851,878 

Mississippi 


Mif null 1 


- 

2,427,542 

2,427,542 

Missouri 


iTiin'iin 

KKiiaiii;] 

- 

1,672,373 



T 





238,230 

Nebraska 

- 


1,940,325 

- 



Nevada 

- 

593 

593 

- 

909 

909 


- 


102,325 

- 


58,158 


- 



- 



New York 

- 

168,557 

168,557 

. 

182,777 

182,777 

North Carolina 

- 

581,711 

581,711 

- 

581.576 

581,576 

North Dakota 

- 

2,397,877 

2,397,877 

- 

1,499,516 

1,499,516 

Ohio 

- 

3,494,206 

3,494,206 

- 

5,409,321 

5,409,32! 

Oklahoma 

- 

1,202,438 

1,202,438 

- 

519,433 

519,433 

Oregon 

- 

632,010 

632,010 

- 

484,217 

484,217 

Pennsylvania 

- 

1,184,521 

1,184,521 

- 

2,358,172 

2,358,172 

Rhode Island 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

South Carolina 

- 

540,848 

540,848 

- 

432,962 

432,962 

South Dakota 

- 

2,215,958 

2,215,958 

- 

3,932,187 

3,932,187 

Tennessee 

- 

622,431 

622,431 

- 

273,529 

273,529 

Texas 

, 

2,397,030 

2,397,030 

- 

2,737,553 

2,737,553 

Utah 

. 

107,653 

107,653 

- 

50,989 

50,989 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Vermont 

- 

60,343 

60,343 

- 

21,038 

21,038 

Virginia 

- 

847,636 

847,636 

- 

344,396 

344,396 

Washington 

- 

942,818 

942,818 

- 

324,554 

324,554 

West Virginia 

- 

41,151 

41,151 


73,230 

73,230 

Wisconsin 

- 

2,052,627 

2,052,627 

- 

1,301,617 

1,301,617 

Wyoming 

- 

282,428 

282,428 


176,498 

176,498 

Puerto Rico 

- 

- 

- 


880 

880 

Total 

- 

64,735,305 

64.735,305 

- 

62,330,128 

62,330,128 


Conservation Security Program (CSP) Allocations 
FY 20 1 3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 20 1 4 (as of May 9, 20 1 4) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$1,029,050 

$152,400 

$1,181,450 

$1,013,000 

$35,751 

$1,048,751 

Alaska 

15,445 

33,859 

49,304 

16,000 

1,882 

17,882 

Arizona 

146,056 

13,991 

160,047 

147,000 

73,383 

220,383 

Arkansas 

3,581,695 

366,194 

3,947,889 

2,442,000 

240,847 

2,682,847 

California 

2,416,280 

226,126 

2,642,406 

2,283,000 

104,430 

2,387,430 

Colorado 

2,018,840 

250,014 

2,268,854 

1.943,000 

149,588 

2,092,588 

Connecticut 

15,338 

9,814 

25,152 

13,000 

2,822 

15,822 

Delaware 

232,026 

21,630 

253,656 

228,000 

12,230 

240,230 

Georgia 

1,733,342 

372,508 

2,105,850 

1,062,000 

41,396 

1,103,396 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

135,871 

28,639 

164,510 

136,000 

4,704 

140,704 

Idaho 

9,228,523 

376,045 

9,604,568 

8,740,000 

201,333 

8,941,333 

Illinois 

6,200,467 

548,955 

6,749,422 

2,192,000 

119,483 

2,311,483 

Indiana 

5,378,761 

198,053 

5,576,814 

3,257,000 

129,831 

3,386,83! 

Iowa 

15,862,143 

559,362 

16,421,505 

13,549,000 

342,454 

13,891,454 

Kansas 

5,362,996 

336,554 

5,699,550 

4,588,000 

205,096 

4,793,096 

Kentucky 

76,925 

55,394 

132,319 

75,000 

13,171 

88,171 

Louisiana 

104,216 

36,862 

141,078 

105,000 

5,645 

110,645 

Maine 

82,452 

18,284 

100,736 

83,000 

7,526 

90,526 

Maryland 

1,124,399 

136,832 

1,261,231 

1,096,000 

78,087 

1,174,087 

Massachusetts 

2,498 

7,523 

10.021 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Michigan 

3,671,589 

146,033 

3,817,622 

2,746,000 

137,358 

2,883,358 

Minnesota 

4,296,104 

297,386 

4,593,490 

3,620,000 

78,087 

3,698,087 

Mississippi 

163,632 

64,663 

228,295 

164,000 

16,780 

180,780 

Missouri 

20,423,614 

663,492 

21,087,106 

17,519,000 

356,566 

17,875,566 

Montana 

7,190,877 

404,223 

7,595,100 

6,295,000 

301,058 

6,596,058 

Nebraska 

5,425,495 

465,977 

5,891,472 

4,837,000 

310,466 

5,147,466 

Nevada 

145,224 

8,866 

154,090 

135,000 

10,349 

145.349 

New 

Hampshire 


1,467 

1,467 

. 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

New Jersey 

88,599 

8,943 

97,542 

81,000 

4,704 


New Mexico 

795,154 

100,706 



149,588 

601,588 

New York 

381,633 

77,347 



5,645 

69,645 

North Carolina 

600,034 

38,575 



12,230 


North Dakota 

4,257,412 

340,156 




4,375,168 

Ohio 

10,291,927 

762,170 

■ligBEa 

6,583,000 


6,836,077 

Oklahoma 

1,874,958 

277,352 

■yytaiM 

1,166,000 


1,309,003 

Oregon 

18,646,049 

773,244 



416,778 

14,483,778 

Pennsylvania 

375,768 

141,368 



28,224 

208,224 

Rhode Island 

4,627 

2,634 

7,261 

5,000 



South Carolina 

1,167,452 

137,142 



47,981 

931,981 

South Dakota 

576,520 

91.695 





Tennessee 

199,798 

45,963 

245,761 

200,000 

^wiUI 


Texas 

930,531 


1,037,631 


79,028 

902,028 

Utah 

1,923,555 

57,076 

1,980,631 

1,924,000 

68,679 

1,992,679 

Vermont 

9,813 

6,113 

15,926 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

Virginia 

167,121 

49,511 

216,632 

167.000 

16,935 

183,935 

Washington 

4,681,726 

152,648 

4,834,374 

3,944,000 

103,489 

4,047,489 

West Virginia 

149,972 

37,993 

187,965 

148.000 

15,994 

163,994 

Wisconsin 

3,169,181 

365,171 

3,534,352 

1,407,000 

87,495 

1,494,495 

Wyoming 

1,171,014 

152,026 

1,323,040 

1,155,000 

170,286 

1,325,286 

Puerto Rico 

3,946 

- 

3,946 

3,000 

- 

3,000 

Total 

147,530,648 

9,526,079 

157,056,727 

116,915,000 

4,802,845 

121,717,845 


Conservation Stewardship Program (CStP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMl) 



Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

IB 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$6,601,333 

$1,091,162 

$7,692,495 

$6,429,847 

$664,994 

$7,094,841 

Alaska 

1,475,193 

194,877 

1,670,070 

1,814,981 

87,961 

1,902,942 

Arizona 

7,027,993 

372,531 

7,400,524 

6,858,61 1 

561,785 

7,420,396 

Arkansas 

60,363,233 

4,133,370 

64,496,603 

71,543,742 

2,989,491 

74,533,233 

California 

8,064,573 

947,275 

9,011,848 

8,155.621 

717,398 

8,873,019 

Colorado 

25,459,209 

2,635,255 

28,094,464 

25,991,181 

1,986,165 

27,977,346 

Connecticut 

220,561 

100,407 

320,968 

189,742 

20,642 

210,384 

Delaware 

1,180,135 

96,482 

1,276,617 

1,244,126 

77,968 

1,322,094 

Florida 

2,808,943 

555,185 

3,364,128 

2,847,886 

251,082 

3,098,968 

Georgia 

31,110,197 

3,827,515 

34,937,712 

33,680,762 

1,801,947 

35,482,709 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

126,163 

203,314 

329,477 

132,880 

22,523 

155,403 

Idaho 

6,533,339 

491,332 

7,024,671 

7,652,488 

720.052 

8,372,540 

Illinois 

21,002,344 

2,026,152 

23,028,496 

26,244,301 

2,075,927 

28,320,228 

Indiana 

7,915,349 

672,368 

8,587,717 

8,568,409 

513,150 

9,081,559 
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Financial 

Technical 


Financial 

Technical 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

Iowa 

42,952,361 

3,204,420 

46,156,781 

45,161,071 

3,113,901 

48,274,972 

Kansas 

47,216,610 

2,333,594 

49,550,204 

49,606,933 

2,797,940 

52,404,873 

Kentucky 

3,401,769 

577,636 

3,979,405 

3,400,105 

320,704 

3,720,809 

Louisiana 

21,935,422 

1,689,791 

23,6252213 

25,751,487 

1,394,708 

27,146,195 

Maine. 

703,176 

140,244 

843.420 

753,935 

1 17,934 

871,869 

Maryland 

1,137,211 

127,802 

1,265,013 

1,120,173 

71,371 

1,191,544 

Massachusetts 

70,917 

116,747 

187,664 

70,588 

12,482 

83,070 

Michigan 

8,266,969 

1,587,271 

9,854,240 

8,258,775 

759,792 

9,018,567 

Minnesota 

68,373,829 

5,231,956 

73,605,785 

74,667.923 

4,047,733 

78,715,656 

Mississippi 

21,682,789 

949,044 

22,631,833 

24,315,402 

1,003,859 

25,319,261 

Missouri 

28,765,033 

3,569,403 

32,334,436 

29,951,736 

2,892,559 

32,844,295 

Montana 

36,107,035 

3,124,040 

39,231,075 

37,709,699 

2,936,610 

40,646,309 

Nebraska 

50,947,852 

3,374,078 

54,321,930 

55,657,292 

4,410,936 

60,068,228 

Nevada 

1,082,191 

130,970 

1,213,161 

990,759 

101,792 

1,092,551 

New 

Hampshire 

157,026 

124,975 

282,001 

165,192 

56,291 

221,483 

New Jersey 

289,935 

89,819 

379,754 

276,157 

29,228 

305,385 

New Mexico 

19,601,073 

2,837,081 

22,438,154 

23,625,561 

3,273,382 

26,898,943 

New York 

5,373,033 

540,622 

5,913,655 

5,813,051 

429,838 

6,242,889 

North Carolina 

3,095,736 

535,470 

3,631,206 

3,060,489 

344,256 

3,404,745 

North Dakota 

58,586,926 

2.522,727 

61,109,653 

67,561,297 

3,326,738 

70,888,035 

Ohio 

5,273,470 

794,498 

6,067,968 

6,143,530 

546,355 

6,689,885 

Oklahoma 

47,195,912 

3,067,775 

50,263,687 

52,044,002 

4,229,518 

56,273,520 

Oregon 

14,932,475 

1,047,579 

15,980,054 

16,714,056 

1,350,702 

18,064,758 

Pennsylvania 

6,833,460 

850,480 

7,683,940 

6,758,447 

668,897 

7,427.344 

Rhdde Island 

63,286 

110,623 

173,909 

68,644 

27,730 

96,374 

South Carolina 

5,329,067 

612,249 

5,941,316 

5,361,181 

650.657 

6,011,838 

South Dakota 

47,085,527 

3,531,253 

50,616,780 

57,342.807 

4,013,372 

61,356,179 

Tennessee 

4,493,147 

687,437 

5,180,584 

4,445,350 

584,088 

5,029,438 

Texas 

31,051,029 

4,927,154 

35,978,183 

33,724,550 

3,571,927 

37,296,477 

Utah 

4,455,184 

557.003 

5,012,187 

4,866,353 

712,860 

5,579,213 

Vermont 

48,103 

80,162 

128,265 

54,969 

12,876 

67,845 

Virsinia 

6,313,295 

878,213 

7,191,508 

6,345,664 

448,432 

6,794,096 

Washington 

16,658,818 

673,361 

17,332,179 

17,938,767 

989,184 

18,927,951 

West Virginia 

1,956,250 

392,966 

2,349,216 

2,132,231 

636,053 

2,768,284 

Wisconsin 

15,518,644 

1,650,887 

17,169,531 

17,102,213 

2,142,579 

19,244,792 

Wyoming 

8,676,689 

1,048,425 

9,725,114 

8,388,671 

877,291 

9,265,962 

Puerto Rico 

16,590 

79,071 

95,661 

17,000 

4,340 

21,340 

Total 

815,536,404 

71,144,051 

886,680,455 

898,720,637 

65,400,000 

964,120,637 
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Environmental Quality Incentive Program (EQIP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMl) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$14,068,958 

$5,891,629 

$19,960,587 

$12,814,274 

$3,910,710 

$16,724,984 

Alaska 

2,467,845 

2,442,064 

4,909,909 

4,263,730 

1,922,976 

6,186,706 

Arizona 

8,966,130 

5,498,739 

14,464,869 

7,502,083 

3,509,771 

11,011,854 

Arkansas 

64,729,268 

7,974,405 

72,703,673 

47,196,540 

7,178,163 

54,374,703 

California 

81,730,884 

15,296,859 

97,027,743 

76,398,180 

13,462,460 

89,860,640 

Colorado 

32,997,386 

11,472,768 

44,470,154 

30,559,646 

8,767,369 

39,327,015 

Connecticut 

3,817,330 

2,336,746 

6,154,076 

2.874,031 

1,793,666 

4,667,697 

Delaware 

5,426,76! 

1,664,910 

7,091,671 

5,348,362 

1,450,740 

6,799,102 

Florida 

10,185,948 

6,140,912 

16,326,860 

13,413,739 

4,629,199 

18,042,938 

Georgia 

28,710,626 

6,294,234 

35,004,860 

21,904,818 

5,718,297 

27,623,115 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

6,074,374 

3,731,218 

9,805,592 

4,513,901 

2,039,107 

6,553,008 

Idaho 

18,477,172 

5,049,130 

23,526,302 

11,395,799 

3,716,395 

15,112,194 

Illinois 

12,798,114 

4,671,930 

17,470,044 

11,341,820 

3,046,677 

14,388,497 

Indiana 

27,980,703 

4,904,338 

32,885,041 

15,593,401 

4,013,687 

19,607,088 

Iowa 

27,910,399 

7,599,909 

35,510,308 

24,445,704 

6,543,651 

30,989,355 

Kansas 

35,316,252 

7,970,736 

43,286,988 

18,148,289 

5,118,903 

23,267,192 

Kentucky 

12,621,882 

5,295,694 

17,917,576 

10,295,862 

4,055,149 

14,351,011 

Louisiana 

19,055,323 

6,186,764 

25,242,087 

15,918,235 

3,875,441 

19,793,676 

Maine 

10,274,657 

4,113,299 

14,387,956 

10,296,719 

2,817,762 

13,114,481 

Maryland 

7,196,320 

2,504,320 

9,700,640 

11,474,347 

2,295,579 

13.769,926 

Massachusetts 

1,848,183 

2,050,959 

3,899,142 

2,608,067 

1,243,144 

3,851,21! 

Michigan 

14,598,940 

4,843,983 

19,442,923 

14,066,817 

3,888,674 

17,955,491 

Minnesota 

24,157,112 

10,089,695 

34,246,807 

22,301,531 

6,541,544 


Mississippi 

37,107,504 

5,856,990 

42,964,494 

24.736,445 

4,794,922 

■KSfiElBOll 

Missouri 

31,815,685 

10,694,131 

42,509,816 

22,482,197 


29,298,374 

Montana 

12,828,612 

8,441.755 

21,270,367 

13,833,117 

5,882,408 

19,715,525 

Nebraska 

29,924,018 

8,230,726 

38,154,744 

25,781,169 

5,971,890 

31,753,059 

Nevada 

7,149,847 

2,575,687 

9,725,534 

6,913,644 

2,146,797 

9,060,441 

New 

Hampshire 

3,854,835 

1,839,135 

5,693,970 

3,209,385 

1,420,604 

4,629,989 

New Jersey 

3,906,197 

2,036,194 

5,942,391 

3,184,723 

1,469,048 

4,653,771 

New Mexico 

23,912,384 

6,938,088 

30,850,472 

19,758,573 

5,062,736 

24,821,309 

New York 

8,833,273 

4,810,074 

13,643,347 

1 1,395,049 

3,514,620 

14,909,669 

North Carolina 

21,603,465 

6,104,971 

27,708,436 

16,590,067 

4,314,935 

20,905,002 

North Dakota 

18,437,480 

5,034,999 

23,472,479 

18,334,968 

4,256,876 

22,591,844 

Ohio 

14,068,438 

4,634,379 

18,702,817 

12,303,938 

3,971,876 

16,275,814 

Oklahoma 

18,109,778 

7,620,459 

25,730,237 

19,030,346 

6,292,748 

25,323,094 

Oregon 

14,207,098 

3,933,651 

18,140,749 

11,811,958 

3,020,958 

14,832,916 

Pennsylvania 

21,449,980 

7,538,318 

28,988,298 

21,874,501 

6,818,246 

28,692,747 

Rhode Island 

2,444,888 

1,234,350 

3,679,238 

2,615,376 

1,047,267 

3,662,643 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

South Carolina 

17,172,247 

2,920,414 

20,092,661 

12,073,086 

2,696,343 

14,769,429 

South Dakota 

13,340,519 

5,112,772 

18,453,291 

15,900,596 

4,414,155 

20,314,751 

Tennessee 

24,415,185 

5,702,988 

30,118,173 

17,245,331 

4,412,786 

21,658,117 

Texas 

91,695,163 

27,397,333 

1 19,092,496 

78,457,658 

19,358,100 

97,815,758 

Utah 

16,464,839 

8,404,172 

24,869,01 1 

20,551,317 

6.477,567 

27,028,884 

Vermont 

9,528,878 

2,816,964 

12,345,842 

5,604,002 

1,761,463 

7,365,465 

Virginia 

16,444,399 

5,868,652 

22,313,05! 

17,901,425 

4,517,209 

22,418,634 

Washington 

13,542,553 

4,756,893 

18,299,446 

12,086,762 

3,550,685 

15,637,447 

West Virginia 

9,509,133 

5,151,453 

14,660,586 

7,736,188 

3,903,371 

1 1,639,559 

Wisconsin 

28,634,898 

6,190,638 

34,825,536 

19,927,143 

5,407,610 

25,334,753 

Wyoming 

12,924,389 

5,391,017 

18,315,406 

14,275,969 

4,179,259 

18,455,228 

Puerto Rico 

3,991,782 

2,303,916 

6,295,698 

3,934,222 

2,148,851 

6,083,073 

Total 

998,728,034 

303,566,360 

1,302,294,394 

854,225,050 

231,168,571 

1,085,393,621 


Farm and Ranchland Protection Program (FRPP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9. 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$150,000 

$90,434 

$240,434 


$5,584 

$5,584 

Alaska 

- 

94,051 

94,051 

- 

117 

117 

Arizona 

- 

29,892 

29,892 

- 

6,602 

6,602 

California 

4,296,221 

226,733 

4,522,954 

$2,950 

67,294 

70,244 

Colorado 

16,103,589 

296,617 

16,400,206 

9,750 

129,378 

139,128 

Connecticut 

4,796,221 

358,727 

5,154,948 

4,100 

49,557 

53,657 

Delaware 

4,337,190 

107,886 

4,445,076 

12,600 

31,251 

43,851 

Florida 

2,914,298 

69,076 

2,983,374 


11,407 

11,407 

Georgia 

2,000 

6,337 

8,337 

- 

- 

- 

Pacific Islands 
Area 


mm 

IIHSI 




Idaho 

1,576,093 

mmEgam 


- 

WKBSM 

14,796 



48,992 


- 

2,962 

2,962 


1,809,450 


1,874,689 

- 

10,152 

10,152 

Kentucky 

2,009,773 


2,158,212 

4,690 

62,928 

67,618 

Maine 

1.331,093 


1,358,328 

1,790 

7,655 

9,445 

Maryland 

15,564 


113,254 

- 

16,545 

16,545 

Massachusetts 

8,725,843 


9,182,825 

13,275 

45,992 

59,267 

Michigan 

2,601,982 


2,722,001 

850 

23,481 

24,331 

Minnesota 

1,288,866 


1,471,467 

750 

11,117 

11,867 

Mississippi 

- 



- 

, 

- 

Missouri 

42,900 



- 

- 

- 

Montana 

5,049,196 

202,352 

5,251,548 

750 

32,888 

33,638 

Nebraska 

963,126 

49,842 

1,012,968 

- 

6,599 

6,599 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Nevada 

2,580 

82,603 

85,183 

- 

7,633 

7,633 

New 

Hampshire 

2,663,988 

73,194 

2,737,182 

600 

23,260 

23,860 

New Jersey 

7,733,197 

229,785 

7,962,982 

7,820 

27,626 

35,446 

New Mexico 

600,000 

32,299 

632,299 

1,560 

5,280 

6,840 

New York 

4,280,918 

291,294 

4,572,212 

12,690 

64,083 

76,773 

North Carolina 

2,529,575 

185,402 

2,714,977 

5,950 

40,552 

46,502 

Ohio 

6,873,953 

376,766 

7,250,719 

38,500 

92,641 

131,141 

Oklahoma 

859,244 

106,425 

965,669 

- 

27,972 

27,972 

Oregon 

- 

22,824 

22,824 

16,090 

6,341 

22,431 

Pennsylvania 

3,490,018 

299,269 

3,789,287 

13,157 

27,189 

40,346 

Rhode Island 

4,446,000 

195,115 

4,641,115 

- 

27,426 

27,426 

South Carolina 

2,090,210 

70,402 

2,160,612 

1,200 

7,204 

8,404 

Tennessee 

1,187,655 

60,998 

1,248,653 

. 

5,457 

5,457 

Texas 

4,036,976 

90,944 

4,127,920 

- 

23,498 

23,498 

Utah 

525,920 

101,521 

627,441 

- 

15,240 

15,240 

Vermont 

4,193,254 

240,072 

4,433,326 

5,790 

52,306 

58,096 

Virginia 

1,733,700 

147,479 

1,881,179 

2,790 

21,850 

24,640 

Washington 

3,516,000 

111,363 

3,627,363 

850 

35,565 

36,415 

West Virginia 

3,168,110 

83,553 

3,251,663 

1,600 

119,781 

121,381 

Wisconsin 

1,010,244 

106,636 

1,116,880 

2,175 

5,924 

8,099 

Wyoming 

6,035,500 

581,433 

6,616,933 

2,400 

184,209 

186,609 

Total 

1 19,377,107 

6,395,503 

125,772,610 

164,677 

1,372,347 

1,537,024 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L.l 13-79). 


Grassland Reserve Program (GRP) Allocations 
FY 20!3(as of September 30, 20 13) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMl) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$11,339 

$41,777 

$53,116 

. 

$589 

$589 

Alaska 

- 

40,662 

40,662 

- 

1,158 

1,158 

Arizona 

- 

19,482 

19,482 

$1,561 

> 

1,561 

Arkansas 

21,874 

53,112 

74,986 

- 

474 

474 

California 

3,000 

92,028 

95,028 

8,216 

11,858 

20,074 

Colorado 

19,162 

158,521 

177,683 

2,577 

8,108 

10,685 

Connecticut 

36,450 

32,588 

69,038 

901 

2,280 

3,18! 

Delaware 

5,000 

13,314 

18,314 

. 

- 

- 

Florida 

40,000 

84,960 

124,960 

- 

3,406 

3,406 

Georgia 

- 

4,173 

4,173 

- 

- 

- 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

56,300 

116,272 

172,572 


7,395 

7,395 

Idaho 

39,909 

330,553 

370,462 

55,178 

80,578 

135,756 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Illinois 

36,700 

90,263 

126,963 

670 

6,229 

6,899 

Indiana 

- 

43,889 

43,889 

- 

3,949 

3,949 

Iowa 

6,200 

45,971 

52,171 

- 

224 

224 

Kansas 

86,072 

125,877 

211,949 

7,735 

13,744 

21,479 

Kentucky 

1,800 

29,726 

31,526 

- 

1,099 

1,099 

Louisiana 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

_ 

_ 

. 

Maine 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

- 

• - 

- 

Maryland 

- 

5,866 

5,866 

- 

- 


Massachusetts 

- 

43.297 

43,297 

- 

2,372 

2,372 

Michigan 

11,270 

19,194 

30,464 

1,771 

- 

1,771 

Minnesota 

9,690 

94,410 

104,100 

- 

28,913 

28,913 

Mississippi 

11,910 

41,163 

53,073 

- 

4,713 

4,713 

Missouri 

17,700 

37,277 

54,977 

- 

- 

- 

Montana 

51,659 

123,406 

175,065 

79,696 

4,270 

83,966 

Nebraska 

- 

24,728 

24.728 

- 

- 

- 

Nevada 

20,500 

263,687 

284,187 

97,298 

4,813 

102,111 

New 

Hampshire 


5,376 

5,376 




New Jersey 

76,200 

7,063 

83,263 

- 

- 

- 

New Mexico 

23,000 

53,797 

76,797 

_ 

3,977 

3,977 

New York 

1,969 

24,808 

26,777 

- 

- 

- 

North Carolina 

- 

21,214 

21,214 

- 

- 

_ 

North Dakota 

- 

9,240 

9,240 

- 

. 

- 

Ohio 

, 

12,576 

12,576 

- 

- 

. 

Oklahoma 

49,500 

68,385 

117,885 

- 

3,391 

3,391 

Oregon 

17,942 

57,306 

75,248 

- 

16,497 

16,497 

Pennsylvania 

82,400 

28,198 

110,598 

- 

2,673 

2,673 

Rhode Island 

20,000 

27,917 

47,917 

- 

951 

951 

South Carolina 

46,000 

305,778 

351,778 

8,500 

5,389 

13,889 

South Dakota 

43,450 

129,247 

172,697 

72,388 

5,59! 

77,979 

Tennessee 

4,015 

75,770 

79,785 

- 

37,152 

37,152 

Texas 

123,375 


807,943 

- 

82,877 

82,877 

Utah 

51,245 

232,445 

283,690 

15,000 

20,391 

35,391 

Vermont 

2,125 

13,817 

15.942 

- 

- 

- 

Virginia 

20,470 

53,039 

73,509 

- 

10,003 

10,003 

Washington 

54,150 

23,489 

77,639 

- 

260 

260 

West Virginia 

19,000 

43,144 

62,144 

4,218 

20,770 

24,989 

Wisconsin 

13,974 

91,589 

105,563 

- 

10,118 

10,118 

Wyoming 

12,500 

413,079 

425,579 

6,055 

13,595 

19,650 

Total 

1,147,850 

4,360,041 

5,507,891 

361,764 

419,807 

781,572 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2 1 04, by the Agricultural Act of 20 1 4 (P.L. 1 1 3-79). 
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Healthy Forest Reserve Program (HFRP-99) Allocations 
FY 20I3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Fin ancial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

California 

$107,100 

$19,263 

$126,363 

- 

- 

- 

Georgia 

- 

3,086 

3,086 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

570,000 

64,210 

634,210 

- 

- 


Kentucky 

1,068,500 

187,320 

1,255,820 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

694,960 

121,025 

815,985 

- 


- 

Mississippi 

714,000 

124,342 

838,342 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

8,446 

29,632 

38,078 

. 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

1,542,500 

174,927 

1,717,427 

- 

~ 


Oregon 

1,681,750 

191,810 

1,873,560 


- 

- 

Pennsylvania 

831,060 

100,418 

931,478 



- 

South Carolina 

267,750 

48,158 

315,908 

- 

- 

_ 

Total 

7,486,066 

1,064,191 

8,550,257 

. 

- 

- 


Note: Mandatory funding for program terminated effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural 
Act of2014(P.L.n3-79). 


Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013)and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$5,028,000 

$707,170 

$5,735,170 

$1,272,790 

$387,150 

$1,659,940 

Alaska 

5,476,232 

668,113 

6,144,345 

- 

109,933 

109,933 

Arizona 

- 

97,825 

97,825 

- 

12,641 

12,641 

Arkansas 

2,528,516 

483,600 

3,012,116 

- 

53,635 

53,635 

California 



2,274,854 

- 

97,707 

97,707 

Colorado 

^Htoonoiii 

226,287 

426,287 

- 

92,156 


Connecticut 




- 

84,151 

84,151 

Delaware 

9,400 

51,384 

60,784 

- 

6,333 


Florida 

583-,255 

271,053 

854,308 

1,871 

50,856 

52,727 

Georgia 

4.329.804 

2,131,106 

6,460,910 

- 

572,328 


Pacific Islands 
Area 


119,455 

119,455 


14,258 

miHIRR 

Idaho 

1,870,157 

355,817 

2,225,974 

- 

56,810 

56,810 

Illinois 

- 

160,326 

160,326 

- 

16,708 


Indiana 

- 

202,900 

202,900 

- 

93,729 

93,729 

Iowa 

429,020 

144,724 

573,744 

- 

6,486 

6,486 

Kansas 

1,500,000 

335,300 

1,835,300 

- 

32,779 

32,779 

Kentucky 

- 

159,458 

159,458 

- 

102,180 


Louisiana 

482,177 

443,951 

926,128 

- 

45,060 


Maine 

507,740 

226,495 

734,235 

294,669 

92,749 

387,418 

Maryland 

295,000 

88,497 

383,497 

- 

23,784 

23,784 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Massachusetts 

160,850 

198,065 

358,915 

50,000 

26,242 

76,242 

Michigan 

- 

270,682 

270,682 

- 

35,361 

35,361 

Minnesota 

1,250,000 

229,867 

1,479,867 

- 

24,067 

24,067 

Mississippi 

1,600,000 

311,521 

1,911,521 

- 

143,474 

143,474 

Missouri 

540,000 

263,092 

803,092 

- 

17,744 

17,744 

Montana 

455,000 

125,705 

580,705 

- 

12,979 

12,979 

Nebraska 

_ 

260,673 

260,673 

- 

19,599 

19,599 

Nevada 

161,200 

61,165 

222,365 

- 

2,058 

2,058 

New 

Hampshire 

200,000 

208,867 

408,867 


36,861 

36,861 

New Jersey 

112,711 

303,454 

416,165 

- 

63,508 

63,508 

New Mexico 

674,650 

196,085 

870,735 

- 

8,002 

8,002 

New York 

410,355 

113,767 

524,122 

194,564 

38,549 

233,1 13 

North Carolina 

40,000 

120,010 

160,010 

- 

8,953 

8,953 

North Dakota 

42,000 

195,694 

237,694 

- 

889 

889 

Ohio 

- 

82,224 

82,224 

- 

300 

300 

Oklahoma 

- 

266,152 

266,152 

- 

16,545 

16,545 

Oregon 

1,024,029 

235,340 

1,259,369 

- 

56,200 

56,200 

Pennsylvania 

2,370,200 

444,467 

2,814,667 

- 

52,415 

52,415 

Rhode Island 

125,490 

217,300 

342,790 

- 

32,026 

32,026 

South Carolina 

178,004 

450,755 

628,759 


101,890 

101,890 

South Dakota 

4,375,018 

396,270 

4,771,288 

- 

68,421 

68,421 

Tennessee 

1,345,000 

295,102 

1,640,102 

26,151 

132,004 

158,155 

Texas 

7,350,000 

1,032,836 

8,382,836 

251,982 

129,195 

381,177 

Utah 

88,717 

99,011 

187,728 

- 

9,212 

9,212 

Vermont 

81,744 

212,967 

294,711 

51,865 

28,876 

80,741 

Virginia 

25,325 

339,493 

364,818 

- 

26,362 

26,362 

Washin)!ton 

326,000 

270,382 

596,382 

- 

44,348 

44,348 

West VirRinia 

736,000 

331,967 

1,067,967 

102,601 

209,003 

311,604 

Wisconsin 

30,720 

108,307 

139,027 

- 

6,499 

6,499 

Wyoming 


322,872 

322,872 

- 

19,999 

19,999 

Puerto Rico 

20,000 

3,060 

23,060 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

49,117,314 

15,814,556 

64,931,870 

2,246,493 

3,323,014 

5,569,507 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L.l 13-79). 
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Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$2,972,499 

$850,111 

$3,822,610 

$362,479 

$152,844 

$515,323 

Alaska 

- 

43,666 

43,666 

- 

- 

- 

Arizona 

- 

83,950 

83,950 

- 

- 

- 

Arkansas 

24,500,000 

2,924,641 

27,424,641 

- 

284,829 

284,829 

California 

16,364,000 

2,367,307 

18,731,307 

43,655 

512,150 

555,805 

Colorado 

617,571 

304,082 

921.653 

16,536 

58,811 

75,347 

Connecticut 

- 

35,405 

35,405 

- 

1,085 

1,085 

Delaware 

678,348 

74,824 

753,172 

65,958 

31,379 

97,337 

Florida 

62,419,743 

6,275,771 

68,695,514 

5,089,700 

1,583,885 

6,673,585 

Georgia 

8,750,000 

945,595 

9,695,595 

- 

172,926 

172,926 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

710,500 

156,407 

866,907 


34,085 

34,085 

Idaho 

1,670,000 

245,876 

1,915,876 

15,685 

54,127 

69,812 

Illinois 

5,340,926 

1,219,787 

6,560,713 

532,737 

317,262 

849,999 

Indiana 

4,880,500 

1,320,386 

6,200,886 

16,215 

462,219 

478,434 

Iowa 

21,645,838 

1,886,419 

23,532,257 

4,940 

465,301 

470,241 

Kansas 

1,359,832 

689,688 

2,049,520 

7,121 

132,734 

139,854 

Kentucky 

11,407,321 

1,038,460 

12,445,781 

15,063 

190,768 

205,830 

Louisiana 

33,019,917 

6,729,022 

39,748,939 

881,611 

331,047 

1,212,658 

Maine 

500,000 

59,867 

559,867 

800 

3,526 

4,326 

Maryland 

5,109,000 

725,350 

5,834,350 

10,989 

139,185 

150,174 

Massachusetts 

2,845,173 

226,112 

3,071,285 

3,230 

23,968 

27,198 

Michigan 

4,342,189 

1,176,856 

5,519,045 

66,104 

198,560 

264,664 

Minnesota 

27,370,000 

3,369,092 

30,739,092 

259,320 

656,972 

916,292 

Mississippi 

16,221,100 

2,310,708 

18,531,808 

13,741 

748,133 

761,874 

Missouri 

11,683,632 

2,320,594 

14,004,226 

9,918 

603,909 

613,827 

Montana 

1,987,270 

690,957 

2,678,227 

36,723 

104,792 

141,515 

Nebraska 

7,996,351 

1,228,966 

9,225,317 

496,555 

325,326 

821,880 

Nevada 

8,244,761 

187,824 

8,432,585 

9,055 

16,102 

25,157 

New 

Hampshire 

3,958,766 

539,667 

4,498,433 

7,880 

92,483 

100,363 

New Jersey 

2,459,677 

210,333 

2,670,010 

3,500 

55,093 

58,593 

New Mexico 

88,999 

84,852 

173,851 

6,030 

4,578 

10,608 

New York 

5,155,357 

1,053,885 

6,209,242 

83,437 

215,837 

299,274 

North Carolina 

7,620,000 

1,122,467 

8,742,467 

15,000 

258,236 

273,236 

North Dakota 

8,415,000 

2,498,522 

10,913,522 

334,631 

696,887 

1,031,518 

Ohio 

4,880,794 

776,375 

5,657,169 

- 

45,325 

45,325 

Oklahoma 

7,699,388 

1,174,000 

8,873,388 

267,747 

217,785 

485,533 

Oregon 

3,800,000 

1,766,030 

5,566,030 

- 

483,823 

483,823 

Pennsylvania 

7,745,134 

736,649 

8,481,783 

143,154 

75,853 

219,007 

Rhode Island 

245,000 

40,797 

285,797 

- 

6,415 

6,415 

South Carolina 

2,222,215 

883,639 

3,105,854 

216,161 

294,260 

5! 0,421 

South Dakota 

17,726,775 

2.343,997 

20,070,772 

183,723 

630,948 

814,672 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

{2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Tennessee 

12,972,995 

1,589,594 

14,562,589 

31,429 

250,591 

282,020 

Texas 

14,322,237 

2,757,203 

17,079,440 

149,672 

643,210 

792,881 

Utah 

1,490,204 

132,674 

1,622,878 

35,718 

37,76! 

73,479 

Vermont 

347,284 

208,526 

555,810 

5,025 

16,390 

21,415 

Virginia 

800,000 

179,551 

979,551 

55,117 

16,533 

71,650 

Washington 

3,231,540 

412,855 

3,644,395 

- 

81,328 

81,328 

West Virginia 

248,048 

90,089 

338,137 

7,475 

22,345 

29,820 

Wisconsin 

5,817,781 

813,728 

6,631,509 

495,325 

136,589 

631,914 

Wyoming 

29,800 

304,963 

334,763 

- 

91,406 

91,406 

Puerto Rico 

87,115 

41,736 

128,851 

- 

- 

_ 

Total 

394,000,580 

59,249,855 

453,250,435 

9,999,159 

11,979,601 

21,978,758 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 13-79). 


State By State Allocations 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a State-by-Slate summary of the final allocation for fiscal year 2013 
and estimated allocation for fiscal year 2014 of conservation technical assistance and financial assistance 
for all discretionary and mandatory conservation programs managed by NRCS. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA) Allocations 
FY 2013{as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 


$7,473,778 

$7,473,778 

- 

$6,444,372 

$6,444,372 

Alaska 

- 

2,888,324 

2,888,324 

- 

1,927,004 

1,927,004 

Arizona 

- 

5,022,335 

5,022,335 

- 

3,320,508 

3,320,508 

Arkansas 

- 

8,695,058 

8,695,058 

- 

6,977,399 

6,977,399 

California 

- 

15,955,525 

15,955,525 

- 

12,331,340 

12,331,340 

Colorado 

- 

9,893,540 

9,893,540 

- 

8,232,718 

8,232,718 

Connecticut 


2,767,929 

2,767,929 

- 

1,967,636 

1,967,636 

Delaware 

- 

1,430,049 

1,430,049 

- 

1,368,760 

1,368,760 

Florida 

- 

7,453,452 

7,453,452 

- 

5,021,892 

5,021,892 

Georgia 

- 

6,458,000 

6,458,000 

- 

7,945,574 

7,945,574 

Pacific Islands Area 

- 

5,675,189 

5,675,189 

. 

5,406,407 

5,406,407 

Idaho 

- 

7,223,619 

7,223,619 

- 

5,806,650 

5,806,650 

Illinois 


15,548,544 

15,548,544 

- 

11,888,424 

11,888,424 

Indiana 

- 

9,880,841 

9,880,841 

- 

8,802,932 

8,802,932 

Iowa 

- 

22,063,718 

22,063,718 

- 

16,455,458 

16,455,458 

Kansas 

- 

16,880,512 

16,880,512 

- 

12,936,274 

12,936,274 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Kentucky 

- 

10,813,206 

10,813,206 

- 

8,431,746 

8,431,746 

Louisiana 

- 

9,183,010 

9,183,010 

- 

6,406,694 

6,406,694 

Maine 

- 

3,585,737 

3,585,737 

- 

2,682,950 

2,682,950 

Maryland 

- 

3.770,755 

3,770,755 

_ 

3,020,386 

3,020,386 

Massachusetts 

. 

2,509,682 

2,509,682 

. 

1,884,974 

1,884,974 

Michigan 

- 

10,007,910 

10,007,910 

- 

7,113,983 

7,113,983 

Minnesota 

- 

9,174,058 

9,174,058 


9,243,637 

9,243,637 

Mississippi 

- 

12,679,385 

12,679,385 

- 

9,662,190 

9,662,190 

Missouri 

- 

16,692,737 

16,692,737 

- 

19,079,101 

19,079,101 

Montana 

- 

11,129,004 

11,129,004 

- 

9,070,534 

9,070,534 

Nebraska 

- 

14,898,785 

14,898,785 

- 

11,113,719 

11,113,719 

Nevada 

- 

2,430,778 

2,430,778 

- 

1,877,743 

1,877,743 

New Hampshire 

- 

2,544,572 

2,544,572 

- 

1,950,878 

1,950,878 

New Jersey 

- 

3,239,156 

3,239,156 

. 

2,591,040 

2,591,040 

New Mexico 

- 

5,550,208 

5,550,208 

- 

4,941,957 

4,941,957 

New York 

- 

8,073,213 

8,073,213 

- 

6,385,191 

6,385,191 

North Carolina 

- 

7,542,536 

7,542,536 

- 

6,017,120 

6,017,120 

North Dakota 

- 

11,385,276 

11,385,276 

- 

9,326,520 

9,326,520 

Ohio 

- 

10,081,646 

10,081,646 

- 

7,672,154 

7,672,154 

Oklahoma 

- 

13,823,679 

13,823,679 


10,615,844 

10,615,844 

Oregon 

- 

7,503,295 

7,503,295 

. 

5,753,369 

5,753,369 

Pennsylvania 

- 

9,132,642 

9,132,642 


7,007,703 

7,007,703 

Rhode Island 

- 

1,731,583 

1,731,583 

- 

1,202,550 

1,202,550 

South Carolina 

- 

5,970,874 

5,970,874 

- 

5,060,840 

5,060,840 

South Dakota 


10,222,385 

10,222,385 

- 

8,118,484 

8,118,484 

Tennessee 

- 

11,406,582 

11,406,582 

- 

7,949,485 

7,949,485 

Texas 

- 

29,818,156 

29,818,156 

- 

25,740,227 

25,740,227 

Utah 

- 

4,755,320 

4,755,320 

- 

4,154,779 

4,154,779 

Vermont 

- 

maiam 

2,721,948 

- 



Virginia 

- 


6,003,629 



5,381,538 

Washington 

- 

wBmm 

9,506,278 

. 

7,126,729 

7,126,729 


- 


5,556,100 

- 

4,278,444 

4,278,444 

Wisconsin 

- 

10,677,028 

10,677,028 

- 

9,179,214 

9,179,214 

Wyoming 

- 

5,828,030 

5,828,030 

- 

4,462,676 

4,462,676 

Puerto Rico 

- 

2,902,636 

2,902,636 

- 

2,159,411 

2,159,411 

Total 

- 

438,162,232 

438,162,232 

- 

355,588,957 

355,588,957 
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Soil Survey (CO-02) Allocations 

FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modeniization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

$263,927 

$263,927 

- 

$407,282 

$407,282 

Alaska 

- 

419,111 

419,111 


312,896 

312,896 

Arizona 

. 

195,503 

195,503 

- 

490,468 

490,468 

Arkansas 

- 

268,978 

268,978 

_ 

167,206 

167,206 

California 

- 

516,709 

516,709 

- 

570,806 

570,806 

Colorado 

- 

285,787 

285,787 

_ 

272,398 

272,398 

Connecticut 

- 

209,060 

209,060 

- 

184,499 

184,499 

Delaware 

- 

137,784 

137,784 

~ 

118,969 

118,969 

Florida 

- 

318,850 

318,850 

- 

190,434 

190,434 

Georgia 

- 

269,397 

269,397 

. 

233,568 

233,568 

Pacific Islands Area 

. 

265,639 

265,639 

- 

171,505 

171,505 

Idaho 

- 

205,516 

205,516 

_ 

187,256 

187,256 

Illinois 

- 

289,026 

289,026 

- 

268,455 

268,455 

Indiana 

- 

252,470 

252,470 

- 

377,078 

377,078 

Iowa 

- 

250,773 

250,773 

- 

175,749 

175,749 

Kansas 

- 

287,536 

287,536 

- 

414,093 

414,093 

Kentucky 

- 

246,462 

246,462 

- 

204,402 

204,402 

Louisiana 

- 

286,165 

286,165 

- 

175,943 

175,943 

Maine 

- 

252,897 

252,897 

- 

170,629 

170,629 

Maryland 

- 

239,830 

239,830 

- 

398,396 

398,396 

Massachusetts 

- 

314,227 

314,227 

- 

367,094 

367,094 

Michigan 

. 

249,034 

249,034 

- 

186,514 

186,514 

Minnesota 

- 

301,779 

301,779 

- 

569,002 

569,002 

Mississippi 

- 

244,826 

244,826 


194,920 


Missouri 

- 



- 

225,737 


Montana 

- 


miTCilTilil 

- 


M umi ■ 

Nebraska 

- 



- 


■Riltiail 

Nevada 

- 



- 



New Hampshire 

- 

iiiiiniri"n"'i 


- 


144,966 

New Jersey 

- 



- 

■■ciiinaai 


New Mexico 

- 


nunrimi 

- 

■imFI 


New York 

- 



- 



North Carolina 

- 



- 



North Dakota 

- 



- 



Ohio 

- 



- 



Oklahoma 

- 



- 


■BESS 

Oregon 

- 



- 



Pennsylvania 

- 



- 


■■BE3 

Rhode Island 

- 


164,449 

- 

■■QBI 


South Carolina 

- 


188,968 

- 

168,688 

168,688 

South Dakota 

- 


282,520 

- 

213,312 

213,312 

Tennessee 

- 


291,412 

- 

241,742 

241,742 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Texas 

_ 

539,582 

539,582 

- 

652,028 

652,028 

Utah 

- 

348,191 

348,191 

- 

217,194 

217,194 

Vermont 

- 

197,118 

197,118 

- 

166,992 

166,992 

Virginia 

- 

250,293 

250,293 

_ 

145,737 

145,737 

Washington 

- 

265,203 

265,203 

- 

233,538 

233,538 

West Virginia 

- 

254,196 

254,196 

- 

385,969 

385,969 

Wisconsin 

- 

276,079 

276,079 

- 

240,208 

240,208 

Wyoming 

- 

356,215 

356,215 

- 

168,054 

168,054 

Puerto Rico 

- 

184,746 

184,746 

- 

161,789 

161,789 

Total 

. 

14,029,291 

14.029,291 

- 

13,392,714 

13,392,714 


Snow Survey (CO-45) Allocations 

FY 20i3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

1 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alaska 

_ 

$188,031 

$188,031 

- 

$578,134 

$578,134 

Arizona 

- 

3,247 

3,247 

- 

126,873 

126,873 

California 

- 

4,300 

4,300 

- 

28,939 

28,939 

Colorado 

- 

272,355 

272,355 


1,020,893 

1,020,893 

Idaho 

- 

176,116 

176,116 

- 



Montana 

- 



- 

■Bsmi 



jjlllllllllHHI 





318,600 

New Mexico 

. 

35,737 

35,737 

- 



Oregon 

. 

543,807 


- 




Il_llll_ 



- 

1,015,966 

1,015,966 

Washington 

- 

■■Qm 

41,600 

- 

238,113 

238,113 

Wyoming 

- 

29,222 

29,222 

- 

293,298 

293,298 

Total 

- 

2,187,638 

2,187,638 

- 

6,684,083 

6,684,083 


Plants Material Center (CO-46) Allocations 
FY 20I3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Arizona 


$362,000 

$362,000 

- 

$350,000 

$350,000 

Arkansas 

- 

357,000 

357,000 

- 

360,000 

360,000 

California 

- 

402,600 

402,600 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

Colorado 

- 

73,500 

73,500 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

- 

367,000 

367,000 

- 

315,000 

315,000 

Georgia 

. 

199,000 

199,000 


140,000 

140,000 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Pacific Islands Area 

- 

317,100 

317,100 

_ 

350,000 

350,000 

Idaho 

- 

394,450 

394,450 

- 

420,000 

420,000 

Kansas 

- 

327,400 

327,400 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

Louisiana 

. 

330,000 

330,000 

- 

305,000 

305,000 

Maryland 

- 

452,600 

452,600 

- 

402,000 

402,000 

Michigan 

- 

353,800 

353,800 

- 

330,000 

330,000 

Mississippi 

- 

185,900 

185,900 

- 

190,000 

190,000 

Missouri 

- 

336,500 

336,500 

. 

300,000 

300,000 

Montana 

- 

350,000 

350,000 

- 

340,000 

340,000 

Nevada 

- 

184,800 

184,800 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

New Jersey 

- 

393,275 

393,275 

. 

395,000 

395,000 

New Mexico 

- 

386,000 

386,000 

- 

383,000 

383,000 

New York 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

- 

310,000 

310,000 

North Dakota 

- 

441,000 

441,000 

- 

410,000 

410,000 

Oregon 

- 

323,500 

323,500 

- 

290,000 

290,000 

Texas 

- 

995,001 

995,001 

- 

960,000 

960,000 

Washington 

- 

334,050 

334,050 

- 

320,000 

320,000 

West Virginia 

- 

279,900 

279,900 

- 

300,000 

300,000 

Puerto Rico 

- 

28,000 

28,000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

- 

8,494,376 

8,494,376 

- 

8,010,000 

8,010,000 


Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-15) Allocations 
FY 20 1 3 (as of September 30, 20 1 3) and FY 20 1 4 (as of May 9, 20 1 4) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Colorado 

$1,938,682 

$193,868 

$2,132,550 

- 

- 

- 

Kansas 

12,713 

2,543 

15,256 

. 

- 

- 

Kentucky 

434,850 

86,970 


- 


- 

Maine 

22,500 

4,500 

27,000 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

271,388 

54,277 

325,665 


- 

- 

New Mexico 

177,225 

35,445 

212,670 

- 

- 

_ 

Ohio 

308,850 

30,885 

339,735 



- 

Tennessee 

467,601 

87,271 

554,872 

- 

- 

- 

Utah 

7,000,000 

1,670,000 

8,670,000 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

10,633,809 

2,165,759 

12,799,568 

- 

- 

- 
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Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-62) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Colorado 

$14,609,000 

$1,460,900 

$16,069,900 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

6,975,000 

743,500 

7,718,500 

- 

- 

- 

Minnesota 

668,625 

66,862 

735,487 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

4,913,553 

491,355 

5,404,908 

- 

- 

- 

New York 

9,278,488 

927,849 

10,206,337 

. 

- 

. 

Tennessee 

48,825 

9,765 

58,590 

- 

- 

- 

Utah 

500,000 

100,000 

600,000 

- 

- 

- 

Wisconsin 

1,420,000 

142,000 

1,562,000 


- 

- 

Total 

38,413,491 

3,942,231 

42,355,722 

- 

- 

- 


Emergency Watershed Protection (EWP-63) Allocations 
FY 20 13 (as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Connecticut 

$609,594 

$119,672 

$729,266 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland 

250,000 

40,000 

290,000 

- 


- 

New Jersey 

2,700,300 

320,032 

3,020,332 

- 

- 

- 

New York 

1,389,225 

138,922 

1,528,147 

- 

- 

- 

Rhode Island 

34,902 

6,909 

41,811 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

4,984,021 

625,535 

5,609,556 

- 

- 

- 


Small Water Rehab Protection (SWRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Managernent Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Arizona 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$112,000 

$112,000 

Arkansas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

445,500 

445,500 

Colorado 

- 

- 

- 

- 

650,000 

650,000 

Kansas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,481,000 

1,481,000 

Massachusetts 



- 

- 

225,000 

225,000 

Mississippi 


- 

- 

$1,500,000 

375,000 

1,875,000 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

857,236 

857,236 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

280,000 

280,000 

New Mexico 

- 

- 

- 

- 

350,000 

350,000 

New York 

- 


- 

- 

800,000 

800,000 

Ohio 

- 

- 

- 

- 

443,000 

443,000 

Oklahoma 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,165,000 

1,165,000 

Tennessee 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

40,000 

40,000 

Texas 

- 

- 

- 

3,900,000 

490,000 

4,390,000 

Utah 

- 

- 

- 

3,200,000 

1,220,000 

4,420,000 

Virginia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200,000 

200,000 

West Virginia 

- 

- 

- 


1,650,099 

1,650,099 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,796 

15,796 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

8,600,000 

10,999,631 

19,599,631 


Note: Mandatory funding provided by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79). 


Watershed Rehabilitation (WR-84) Allocations 
FY 20 13 (as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI 



Financial 

Technical 


Financial 

Technical 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

Arizona 

$7,000,000 

$371,996 

$7,371,996 

$2,250,000 

$25,000 

$2,275,000 

Arkansas 

- 

20,000 

20,000 

- 

_ 

- 

Connecticut 

_ 

40,000 

40,000 

- 

80,000 

80,000 

Kentucky 

- 

488,000 

488,000 

- 

353,000 

353,000 

Maine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60,000 

60,000 

Massachusetts 

- 

- 

- 

. 

120,000 

120,000 

Nevada 

- 

bihhhi 





New Mexico 

- 


^^KIXiDDl 

mmjmjilimimga 




- 

— IBB31 


- 



Ohio 

- 

9,000 





Oklahoma 

- 



. 



Pennsylvania 

- 

333,033 

— ITTi'li'IIW 

- 

295,000 

295,000 

Tennessee 







Texas 

- 


286,000 



6,736,000 

Utah 

- 

998,500 

998,500 

. 

- 

- 

Virginia 

2,078,940 

195,000 

2,273,940 

. 

300,000 

300,000 

West Virginia 

- 

350,000 

350,000 

- 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38,307 

38,307 

Total 

9,078,940 

4,212,904 

13,291,844 

6,400,000 

5,592,307 

11,992,307 
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Agricultural Conservation Easement Program (ACER) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 


Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

- 



$1,800 

$399,653 

$401,453 

Alaska 

- 

- 



- 

4,966 

4,966 

Arizona 

- 

- 



- 

21,672 

21,672 

Arkansas 

- 

- 



12,303 

2,738,710 

2,751,013 

California 

- 

- 



95,900 

2,215,776 

2,311,676 

Colorado 

- 

- 



- 

674,446 

674,446 

Connecticut 

- 

- 



- 

301,349 

301,349 

Delaware 

- 

- 



- 

239,628 

239,628 

Florida 

- 

- 



- 

6,474,489 

6,474,489 

Georgia 

- 

- 



- 

719,263 

719,263 

Pacific Islands 
Area 






129,012 

129,012 

Idaho 

- 

- 



- 

227,119 

227,119 

Illinois 

- 

- 


“7l 

60,000 

508,236 

568,236 

Indiana 

. 

- 


- 

- 

351,139 

351,139 

Iowa 

_ 

- 


- 

24,051 

2,312,998 

2,337,049 

Kansas 

- 

- 


- 

- 

190,984 

190,984 

Kentucky 

- 

- 



- 

1,289,700 

1,289,700 

Louisiana 

- 

- 



406,913 

4,468,143 

4,875,056 

Maine 

- 

- 


- 

- 

66,087 

66,087 

Maryland 

- 

- 


- 

211,000 

414,079 

625,079 

Massachusetts 

- 

- 


. 

11,100 

387,643 

398,743 

Michigan 

- 

- 


- 

- 

458,680 

458,680 

Minnesota 


- 


- 

- 

2,138,370 

2,138,370 

Mississippi 

- 

- 



. 

1,140,545 

1,140,545 

Missouri 

- 

- 


. 

- 

583,352 

583,352 

Montana 

- 



B 

■BBB 


394,371 

Nebraska 

- 


BBB 

B 



■Bir^lES 

Nevada 

- 



B 



707,941 

New 

Hampshire 





12,300 

■■H 

BfHS 

New Jersey 

- 

- 


- 

14,910 



New Mexico 

- 

- 


- 

- 


45,888 

New York 

- 

- 


- 

1,800 

610,342 

612,142 

North Carolina 

- 

- 


- 

725 

441,067 

441,792 

North Dakota 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1,851,666 

1,851,666 

Ohio 


- 


- 

1,123 

843,416 

844,539 

Oklahoma 

- 

- 


- 

2,590 



Oregon 

- 

- 


- 

- 


855,343 1 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 


- 

266,800 



Rhode Island 

- 

_ 


- 

- 

bikbb 


South Carolina 

- 

- 


- 

- 

BBEDBI 

^BEDBI 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

South Dakota 


- 

- 

- 

1,516,486 

1,516,486 

Tennessee 

- 

- 


_ 

1,876,270 

1,876,270 

Texas 

- 

- 

- 

8,000 

1,348,698 

1,356,698 

Utah 

- 

- 

- 

- 

159,722 

159,722 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

3,000 

329,278 

332,278 

Virginia 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

156,544 

157,544 

Washington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137,034 

137,034 

West Virginia 

- 

- 


10,500 

218,490 

228,990 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 


. 

550,253 

550,253 

Wyoming 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

89,970 

89,970 

Puerto Rico 

- 

- 

- 


4,004 

4,004 

Total 

- 

. 

- 

1,148,315 

43,633,156 

44,781,471 


Note: Program created effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 1 13-79). 


Agricultural Management Assistance (AMA) Allocations 
FY 20]3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Connecticut 

$94,000 

$9,385 

$103,385 

$51,071 

$33,897 

$84,968 

Delaware 

62,642 

9,200 

71,842 

15,629 

7,320 

22,949 

Pacific 

Islands Area 

40,130 

45,056 

85,186 

85.246 

18,622 

103,868 

Maine 

456,600 

52,468 

509,068 

470,879 

75,044 

545,923 

Maryland 

63,700 

38,135 

101,835 

182,414 

27,444 

209,858 

Massachusetts 

56,713 

1 7,929 

74,642 

76,145 

23,001 

99,146 



7,767 

68,442 

32,572 

17,870 

50.442 

New 

Hampshire 




11,010 

7,087 

18,097 

New Jersey 



197,920 

192,993 


233,534 




214,800 



441,234 

Pennsylvania 

279,400 


bhbbs&si 



106,191 

Rhode Island 

37,400 




18,797 

77,517 

Utah 

- 


17,385 


29,451 

221,368 

Vermont 

94,745 



32,948 

13,024 

45,972 

West Virginia 

183,569 


■HQIQlll 

63,814 

22,243 

86,057 

Wyoming 

142,500 






Total 

1,972,874 


■KRSI 



2,462,998 
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Agricultural Water Enhancement Program (AWEP) Allocations 
FY 2013{as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$1,025,217 

$223,010 

$1,248,227 

- 

$26,319 

$26,319 

Arkansas 

855,014 

351,315 

1,206,329 

- 

98,778 

98,778 

California 

11,216,345 

1,651,963 

12,868,308 

- 

368,175 

368,175 

Colorado 

664,705 

92,881 

757,586 

- 

3,212 

3,212 

Delaware 

_ 

9,000 

9,000 

- 

- 

- 

Florida 

- 

114,765 

114,765 

- 

5,658 

5,658 

Georgia 

1,282,521 

751,795 

2,034,316 

- 

58,053 

58,053 

Idaho 

4,877,158 

513,791 

5,390,949 

- 

160,830 

160,830 

Illinois 

40,309 

63,476 

103,785 

- 

612 

612 

Indiana 

837,882 

142,956 

980,838 

$301,303 

65,581 

366,884 

Iowa 

84,196 

58,807 

143,003 

. 

284 

284 

Kansas 

2,689,143 

363,829 

3,052,972 

- 

80,108 

80,108 

Louisiana 

- 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

1,795,141 

183,043 

1,978,184 


86,762 

86,762 

Minnesota 

3,453,140 

239,591 

3,692,731 

- 

39,830 

39,830 

Mississippi 

2,179,585 

415,801 

2,595,386 

- 

170,333 

170,333 

Montana 

857,251 

158,631 

1,015,882 

- 

22,823 

22,823 

Nebraska 

3,708,103 

412,809 

4,120,912 

- 

87,975 

87,975 

Nevada 


17,750 

17,750 


- 

- 

New Jersey 

194,352 

63,269 

257,621 

- 

12,412 

12,412 

New Mexico 

63,576 

120,226 

183,802 


6,185 

6,185 

New York 

. 

81,319 

81,319 

- 

25,484 

25,484 

North Carolina 

- 

8,627 

8,627 

- 

- 

- 

North Dakota 

2,261,537 

240,585 

2,502,122 

67,431 

11,599 

79,030 

Oklahoma 

465,602 

231,107 

696,709 

- 

38,296 

38,296 

Oregon 

1,693,618 

319,236 

2,012,854 

- 

76,700 

76,700 

South Dakota 

56,103 

71,317 

127,420 

- 

2,175 

2,175 

Texas 

4,617,475 

811,720 

5,429,195 

- 

83,134 

83,134 

Washington 

102,122 

85,139 

187,261 

. 

5,540 

5,540 

Wyoming 

342,444 

133,423 

475,867 

- 

37,391 

37,391 

Total 

45,362,539 

7,956,181 

53,318,720 

368,734 

1,574,249 

1,942,983 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 P.L. 1 13-79), 
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Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative (CBWI) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Delaware 

$975,326 

$143,018 

$1,118,344 

- 

$145,100 

$145,100 

Maryland 

10,540,403 

1,577,077 

12,117,480 

- 

1,508,000 

1,508,000 

New York 

4,927,420 

577,551 

5,504,971 

- 

528,700 

528,700 

Pennsylvania 

9,400,000 

1,083,491 

10,483,491 

$4,856 

1,368,000 

1,372,856 

Virginia 

8,817,000 

1,364,305 

10,181,305 

- 

1,255,400 

1,255,400 

West Virginia 

7,100,000 

990,574 

8,090,574 

- 

695,600 

695,600 

Total 

41,760,149 

5,736,016 

47,496,165 

4,856 

5,500,800 

5,505,656 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L.l 13-79). 


Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

- 

$1,315,445 

$1,315,445 

- 

$88,752 

$88,752 

Alaska 

- 

19,114 

19,114 

- 

15,189 

15,189 

Arkansas 

- 

567,323 

567,323 


413,192 

413,192 

California 

- 

72,141 

72,141 

- 

13,260 

13,260 

Colorado 

- 

1,523,492 

1,523,492 

- 

674,808 

674,808 

Connecticut 

- 

8,388 

8,388 

- 

1,189 

1,189 

Delaware 


43,542 

43,542 

- 


16,889 

eessshhi 

- 

118,772 

118,772 

- 


83,198 


- 



- 

482,605 

482,605 

Pacific Islands 
Area 


37,564 

imiHi 




Idaho 

- 

830,681 

830,681 

. 

587,657 

587,657 

Illinois 

- 

5,538,962 

5,538,962 

- 

5,821,868 

5,821,868 

Indiana 

- 

5,102,233 

5,102,233 

- 

3,732,652 

3,732,652 

Iowa 

- 

5.717,232 

5,717,232 

- 

11,301,726 

11,301,726 

Kansas 

- 

2,591,530 

2,591,530 

- 

3,603,823 

3,603,823 

Kentucky 

- 

2,004,046 

2,004,046 

- 

1,473,508 

1,473,508 

Louisiana 

- 

149,802 

149,802 

- 

328,886 

328,886 

Maine 

- 

83,069 

83,069 

- 

10,235 

10,235 

Maryland 

- 

712,409 

712,409 

- 

567,425 

567,425 

Michigan 


646,636 

646,636 

- 

675,814 

675,814 

Minnesota 

- 

5,870,719 

5,870,719 

- 

4,851,878 

4,851,878 

Mississippi 

- 

1,644,016 

1,644,016 

- 

2,427,542 

2,427,542 

Missouri 

- 

6,205,318 

6.205,318 

- 

1,672,373 

1,672,373 

Montana 

- 

1,093,476 

1,093,476 

- 

238,230 

238,230 

Nebraska 

- 

1,940,325 

1,940,325 

- 

2,220,825 

2,220,825 
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Financial 

Technical 


Financial 

Technical 



Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

Assistance 

Assistance 

Total 

State 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2013) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

(2014) 

Nevada 

. 

593 

593 

- 

909 

909 

New Jersey 


102,325 

102,325 


58,158 

58,158 

New Mexico 

- 

302,306 

302,306 

- 

256,744 

256,744 

New York 

- 

168,557 

168,557 


182,777 

182,777 

North Carolina 

- 

581,711 

581,711 

- 

581,576 

581,576 

North Dakota 

- 

2,397,877 

2.397,877 

- 

1,499,516 

1,499,516 

Ohio 

- 

3,494,206 

3,494,206 

_ 

5,409,321 

5,409,321 

Oklahoma 

- 

1,202,438 

1,202,438 

- 

519,433 

519,433 

Oregon 

- 

632,010 

632,010 

- 

484,217 

484,217 

Pennsylvania 

- 

1,184,521 

1,184,521 

- 

2,358,172 

2,358,172 

Rhode Island 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

South Carolina 

- 

540,848 

540,848 

- 

432,962 

432,962 

South Dakota 

- 

2,215,958 

2,215,958 

- 

3,932,187 

3,932,187 

Tennessee 

- 

622,431 

622,431 

- 

273,529 

273,529 

Texas 

- 

2,397,030 

2,397,030 

. 

2,737,553 

2,737,553 

Utah 

- 

107,653 

107,653 

~ 

50,989 

50,989 

Vermont 

- 

60,343 

60,343 

. 

21,038 

21,038 

Virginia 

- 

847,636 

847,636 

- 

344,396 

344,396 

Washington 

- 

942,818 

942,818 

- 

324,554 

324,554 

West Virginia 

- 

41,151 

41,151 

- 

73,230 

73,230 

Wisconsin 

- 

2,052,627 

2,052,627 

- 

1,301,617 

1,301,617 

Wyoming 


282,428 

282,428 

- 

176,498 

176,498 

Puerto Rico 

- 

- 

- 

- 

880 

880 

Total 

- 

64,735,305 

64,735,305 

- 

62,330,128 

62,330,128 


Conservation Security Program (CSP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$1,029,050 

$152,400 

$1,181,450 

$1,013,000 

$35,751 

$1,048,751 

Alaska 

15,445 

33,859 

49,304 

16,000 

1,882 

17,882 

Arizona 

146,056 

13,991 

160,047 

147,000 

73,383 

220,383 

Arkansas 

3,581,695 

366,194 

3,947,889 

2,442,000 

240,847 

2,682,847 

California 

2,416,280 

226,126 

2,642,406 

2,283,000 

104,430 

2,387,430 

Colorado 

2,018,840 

250,014 

2,268,854 

1,943,000 

149,588 

2,092,588 

Connecticut 

15,338 

9,814 

25,152 

13,000 

2,822 

15,822 

Delaware 

232,026 

21,630 

253,656 

228,000 

12,230 

240,230 

Georgia 

1,733,342 

372,508 

2,105,850 

1,062,000 

41,396 

1,103,396 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

135,871 

28,639 

164,510 

136,000 

4,704 

140,704 

Idaho 

9,228,523 

376,045 

9,604,568 

8,740,000 

201,333 

8,941,333 

Illinois 

6,200,467 

548,955 

6,749,422 

2,192,000 

119,483 

2,311,483 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Indiana 

5,378,761 

198,053 

5,576,814 

3,257,000 

129,831 

3,386,831 

Iowa 

15,862,143 

559,362 

16,421,505 

13,549,000 

342,454 

13,891,454 

Kansas 

5,362,996 

336,554 

5,699,550 

4,588,000 

205,096 

4,793,096 

Kentucky 

76,925 

55,394 

132,319 

75,000 

13,171 

88,171 

Louisiana 

104,216 

36,862 

141,078 

105,000 

5,645 

110,645 

Maine 

82,452 

18,284 

100,736 

83,000 

7,526 

90,526 

Maryland 

1,124,399 

136,832 

1,261,231 

1,096,000 

78,087 

1,174,087 

Massachusetts 

2,498 

7,523 

10,021 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Michigan 

3,671,589 

146,033 

3,817,622 

2,746,000 

137,358 

2,883,358 

Minnesota 

4,296,104 

297,386 

4,593,490 

3,620,000 

78,087 

3,698,087 

Mississippi 

163,632 

64,663 

228,295 

164,000 

16,780 

180,780 

Missouri 

20,423,614 

663,492 

21,087,106 

17,519,000 

356,566 

17,875,566 

Montana 

7,190,877 

404,223 

7,595,100 

6,295,000 

301,058 

6,596,058 

Nebraska 

5,425,495 

465,977 

5,891,472 

4,837,000 

310,466 

5,147,466 

Nevada 

145,224 

8,866 

154,090 

135,000 

10,349 

145,349 

New 

Hampshire 


1,467 

1,467 




New Jersey 

88,599 

8,943 

97,542 

81,000 

4,704 

85,704 

New Mexico 

795,154 

100,706 

895,860 

452,000 

149,588 

601,588 

New York 

381,633 

77,347 

458,980 

64,000 

5,645 

69,645 

North Carolina 

600,034 

38,575 

638,609 

589,000 

12,230 

601,230 

North Dakota 

4,257,412 

340,156 

4,597,568 

4,203,000 

172,168 

4,375,168 

Ohio 

10,291,927 

762,170 

11,054,097 

6,583,000 

253,077 

6,836,077 

Oklahoma 

1,874,958 

277,352 

2,152,310 

1,166,000 

143,003 

1,309,003 

Oregon 

18,646,049 

773,244 

19,419,293 

14,067,000 

416,778 

14,483,778 

Pennsylvania 

375,768 

141,368 

517,136 

1 80,000 

28,224 

208,224 

Rhode Island 

4,627 

2,634 

7,261 

5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

South Carolina 

1,167,452 

137,142 

1,304,594 

884,000 

47,981 

931,981 



91,695 

668,215 


31,047 

604,047 






13,171 

213,17! 

Texas 

930,531 

107,100 

1,037,631 

823,000 

79,028 

902,028 

Utah 

1,923,555 

57,076 

1,980,631 

1,924,000 

68,679 

1,992,679 

Vermont 

9,813 

6,113 

15,926 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

Virginia 

167,121 

49,511 

216,632 

167,000 

16,935 

183,935 

Washington 

4,681,726 

152,648 

4,834,374 

3,944,000 

103,489 

4,047,489 

West Virginia 

149,972 

37,993 

187,965 

148,000 

15,994 

163,994 

Wisconsin 

3,169,181 

365,171 

3,534,352 

1,407,000 

87,495 

1,494,495 

Wyoming 

1,171,014 

152,026 

1,323,040 

1,155,000 

170,286 

1,325,286 

Puerto Rico 

3,946 

- 

3,946 

3,000 

- 

3,000 

Total 

147,530,648 

9,526,079 

157,056,727 

116,915,000 

4,802,845 

121,717,845 
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Conservation Stewardship Program (CStP) Allocations 
FY20I3(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modenii 2 ation Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$6,601,333 

$1,091,162 

$7,692,495 

$6,429,847 

$664,994 

$7,094,841 

Alaska 

],475,193 

194,877 

1,670,070 

1,814,981 

87,96! 

1,902,942 

Arizona 

7,027,993 

372,531 

7,400,524 

6,858,611 

561,785 

7,420,396 

Arkansas 

60,363,233 

4,133,370 

64,496,603 

71,543,742 

2,989,491 

74,533,233 

California 

8,064,573 

947,275 

9,011,848 

8,155,621 

717,398 

8,873,019 

Colorado 

25,459,209 

2,635,255 

28,094,464 

25,991,181 

1,986,165 

27,977,346 

Connecticut 

220,561 

100,407 

320,968 

189,742 

20,642 

210,384 

Delaware 

1,180,135 

96,482 

1,276,617 

1,244,126 

77,968 

1,322,094 

Florida 

2,808,943 

555,185 

3,364,128 

2,847,886 

251,082 

3,098,968 

Georgia 

31,110,197 

3,827,515 

34,937,712 

33,680,762 

1,801,947 

35,482,709 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

126,163 

203,314 

329,477 

132,880 

22,523 

155,403 

Idaho 

6,533,339 

491,332 

7,024,671 

7,652,488 

720,052 

8,372,540 

Illinois 

21,002,344 

2,026,152 

23,028,496 

26,244,301 

2,075,927 

28,320,228 

Indiana 

7,915,349 

672,368 

8,587,717 

8,568,409 

513,150 

9,081,559 

Iowa 

42,952,361 

3,204,420 

46,156,781 

45,161,071 

3,113,901 

48,274,972 

Kansas 

47,216,610 

2,333,594 

49,550,204 

49,606,933 

2,797,940 

52,404,873 

Kentucky 

3,401,769 

577,636 

3,979,405 

3,400,105 

320,704 

3,720,809 

Louisiana 

21,935,422 

1,689,791 

23,625,213 

25,751,487 

1,394,708 

27,146,195 

Maine 

703,176 

140,244 

843,420 

753,935 

117,934 

871,869 

Maryland 

1,137,211 

127,802 

1,265,013 

1,120,173 

71,371 

1,191,544 

Massachusetts 

70,917 

116,747 

187,664 

70,588 

12,482 

83,070 

Michigan 

8,266,969 

1,587,271 

9,854,240 

8,258,775 

759,792 

9,018,567 

Minnesota 

68,373,829 

5,231,956 

73,605,785 

74,667,923 

4,047,733 

78,715,656 

Mississippi 

21,682,789 

949,044 

22,631,833 

24,315,402 

1,003,859 

25,319,261 

Missouri 

28,765,033 

3,569,403 

32,334,436 

29,951,736 

2,892,559 

32,844,295 

Montana 

36,107,035 

3,124,040 

39,231,075 

37,709,699 

2,936,610 

40,646,309 

Nebraska 

50,947,852 

3,374,078 

54,321,930 

55,657,292 

4,410.936 

60,068,228 

Nevada 

1,082,191 

130,970 

1,213,161 

990,759 

101,792 

1,092,551 

New 

Hampshire 

157,026 

124,975 

282,001 

165,192 

56,29! 

221,483 

New Jersey 

289,935 

89,819 

379,754 

276,157 

29,228 

305,385 

New Mexico 

19,601,073 

2,837,081 

22,438,154 

23,625,561 

3,273,382 

26,898,943 

New York 

5,373,033 

540,622 

5,913,655 

5,813,051 

429,838 

6,242,889 

North Carolina 

3,095,736 

535,470 

3,631,206 

3,060,489 

344,256 

3,404,745 

North Dakota 

58,586,926 

2,522,727 

61,109,653 

67,561,297 

3,326,738 

70,888,035 

Ohio 

5,273,470 

794,498 

6,067,968 

6,143,530 

546,355 

6,689,885 

Oklahoma 

47,195,912 

3,067,775 

50,263,687 

52,044,002 

4,229,518 

56,273,520 

Oregon 

14,932,475 

1,047,579 

15,980,054 

16,714,056 

1,350,702 

18,064,758 

Pennsylvania 

6,833,460 

850,480 

7,683,940 

6,758,447 

668,897 

7,427,344 

Rhode Island 

63,286 

110,623 

173,909 

68,644 

27,730 

96,374 

South Carolina 

5,329,067 

612,249 

5,941,316 

5,361,181 

650,657 

6,011,838 i 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

South Dakota 

47,085,527 

3,531,253 

50,616,780 

57,342,807 

4,013,372 

61,356,179 

Tennessee 

4,493,147 

687,437 

5,180,584 

4,445,350 

584,088 

5,029,438 

Texas 

31,051,029 

4,927,154 

35,978,183 

33,724,550 

3,571,927 

37,296,477 

Utah 

4,455,184 

557,003 

5,012,187 

4,866,353 

712,860 

5,579,213 

Vermont 

48,103 

80,162 

128,265 

54,969 

12,876 

67,845 

Virginia 

6,313,295 

878,213 

7,191,508 

6,345,664 

448,432 

6,794,096 

Washington 

16,658,818 

673,361 

17,332,179 

17,938,767 

989,184 

18,927,951 

West Virginia 

1,956,250 

392,966 

2,349,216 

2,132,231 

636,053 

2,768,284 

Wisconsin 

15,518,644 

1,650,887 

17,169,531 

17,102,213 

2,142,579 

19,244,792 

Wyoming 

8,676,689 

1,048,425 

9,725,114 

8,388,671 

877,291 

9,265,962 

Puerto Rico 

16,590 

79,071 

95,661 

17,000 

4,340 

21,340 

Total 

815,536,404 

71,144,051 

886,680,455 

898,720,637 

65,400,000 

964,120,637 


Environmental Quality Incentive Program (EQIP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$14,068,958 

$5,891,629 

$19,960,587 

$12,814,274 

$3,910,710 

$16,724,984 

Alaska 

2,467,845 

2,442,064 

4,909,909 

4,263,730 

1,922,976 

6,186,706 

Arizona 

8,966,130 

5,498,739 

14,464,869 

7,502,083 

3,509,771 

11,011,854 

Arkansas 

64,729,268 

7,974,405 

72,703,673 

47,196,540 

7,178,163 

54,374,703 

California 

81,730,884 

15,296,859 

97,027,743 

76,398,180 

13,462,460 

89,860,640 

Colorado 

32,997,386 

11,472.768 

44,470,154 

30,559,646 

8,767,369 

39,327,015 

Connecticut 

3,817,330 

2,336,746 

6,154,076 

2,874,031 

1,793.666 

4,667,697 

Delaware 

5,426.761 

1,664,910 

7,091,671 

5,348,362 

1,450,740 

6,799,102 

Florida 

10,185,948 

6,140,912 

16,326,860 

13,413,739 

4,629,199 

18,042,938 

Georgia 

28,710,626 

6,294,234 

35,004,860 

21,904,818 

5,718,297 

27,623,115 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

6,074,374 

3,731,218 

9,805,592 

4,513,901 

2,039.107 

6,553,008 

Idaho 

18,477,172 

5,049,130 

23,526,302 

11,395,799 

3,716,395 

15,112,194 

Illinois 

12,798,114 

4,671,930 

17,470,044 

11,341,820 

3,046,677 

14,388,497 

Indiana 

27,980,703 

4,904,338 

32,885,041 

15,593,401 

4,013,687 

19,607,088 

Iowa 

27,910,399 

7,599,909 

35,510,308 

24,445,704 

6,543,651 

30,989,355 

Kansas 

35,316,252 

7,970,736 

43,286,988 

18,148,289 

5,118,903 

23,267,192 

Kentucky 

12,621,882 

5,295,694 

17,917,576 

10,295,862 

4,055,149 

14,351,011 

Louisiana 

19,055,323 

6,186,764 

25,242,087 

15,918,235 

3,875,441 

19,793,676 

Maine 

10,274,657 

4,113,299 

14,387,956 

10,296,719 

2,817,762 

13,114,481 

Maryland 

7,196,320 

2,504,320 

9,700,640 

11,474,347 

2,295,579 

13,769,926 

Massachusetts 

1,848,183 

2,050,959 

3.899,142 

2,608,067 

1,243,144 

3,851,211 

Michigan 

14,598,940 

4,843,983 

19,442,923 

14,066.817 

3,888,674 

17,955,491 

Minnesota 

24,157,112 

10,089,695 

34,246,807 

22,301,531 

6,541,544 

28,843,075 

Mississippi 

37,107,504 

5,856,990 

42,964,494 

24,736,445 

4,794,922 

29,531,367 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Missouri 

31,815,685 

10,694,131 

42,509,816 

22,482,197 

6,816,177 

29,298,374 

Montana 

12,828,612 

8,441,755 

21,270,367 

13,833,117 

5,882,408 

19,715,525 

Nebraska 

29,924,018 

8,230,726 

38,154,744 

25,781,169 

5,971,890 

31,753,059 

Nevada 

7,149,847 

2,575,687 

9,725,534 

6,913,644 

2,146,797 

9,060,441 

New 

Hampshire 

3,854,835 

1,839,135 

5,693,970 

3,209,385 

1,420,604 

4,629,989 

New Jersey 

3,906,197 

2,036,194 

5,942,391 

3,184,723 

1,469,048 

4,653,771 

New Mexico 

23,912,384 

6,938,088 

30,850,472 

19,758,573 

5,062,736 

24,821,309 

New York 

8,833,273 

4,810,074 

13,643,347 

11,395,049 

3,514,620 

14,909,669 

North Carolina 

21,603,465 

6,104,971 

27,708,436 

16,590,067 

4,314,935 

20,905,002 

North Dakota 

18,437,480 

5,034,999 

23,472,479 

18,334,968 

4,256,876 

22,591,844 

Ohio 

14,068,438 

4,634,379 

18,702,817 

12,303,938 

3,971,876 

16,275,814 

Oklahoma 

18,109,778 

7,620,459 

25,730,237 

19,030,346 

6,292,748 

25,323,094 

Oregon 

14,207,098 

3,933,651 

18,140,749 

11,811,958 

3,020,958 

14,832,916 

Pennsylvania 

21,449,980 

7,538,318 

28,988,298 

21,874,50! 

6,818,246 

28,692,747 

Rhode Island 

2,444,888 

1,234,350 

3,679,238 

2,615,376 

1,047,267 

3,662,643 

South Carolina 

17,172,247 

2,920,414 

20,092,661 

12,073,086 

2,696,343 

14,769,429 

South Dakota 

13,340,519 

5,112,772 

18,453,291 

15,900,596 

4,414,155 

20,314,751 

Tennessee 

24,415,185 

5,702,988 

30,118,173 

17,245,331 

4,412,786 

21,658,117 

Texas 

91,695,163 

27,397,333 

119,092,496 

78,457,658 

19,358,100 

97,815,758 

Utah 

16,464,839 

8,404,172 

24,869,011 

20,551,317 

6,477,567 

27,028,884 

Vermont 

9,528,878 

2,816,964 

12,345,842 

5,604,002 

1,761,463 

7,365,465 

Virginia 

16,444,399 

5,868,652 

22,313,051 

17,901,425 

4,517,209 

22,418,634 

Washington 

13,542,553 

4,756,893 

18,299,446 



■ni^sEai 


9,509,133 


14,660,586 

7,736,188 

3,903,371 

11,639,559 

Wisconsin 

28,634,898 

6,190,638 

34,825,536 




Wyoming 




14,275,969 

4,179,259 

18,455,228 

Puerto Rico 

3,991,782 

2,303,916 

6,295,698 

3,934,222 

2,148,851 


Total 

998,728,034 

303,566,360 

1,302,294,394 

854,225,050 

231,168,571 

1,085,393,621 


Farm and Ranchland Protection Program (FRPP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$150,000 

$90,434 

$240,434 

- 

$5,584 

$5,584 

Alaska 


94,051 

94,051 

- 

117 

117 

Arizona 

- 

29,892 

29,892 

- 

6,602 

6,602 

California 

4,296,221 

226,733 

4,522,954 

$2,950 

67,294 

70,244 

Colorado 

16,103,589 

296,617 

16,400,206 

9,750 

129,378 

139,128 

Connecticut 

4,796,221 

358,727 

5,154,948 

4,100 

49,557 

53,657 

Delaware 

4,337,190 

107,886 

4,445,076 

12,600 

31,251 

43,851 

Florida 

2,914,298 

69,076 

2,983,374 

- 

11,407 

11,407 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Georgia 

2,000 

6,337 

8,337 

. 

- 

- 

Pacific Islands 
Area 


126,701 

126,701 


15,005 

15,005 

Idaho 

1,576,093 

79,411 

1,655,504 

- 

14,796 

14,796 

Illinois 

386,660 

48,992 

435,652 

- 

2,962 

2,962 

Kansas 

1,809,450 

65,239 

1,874,689 

- 

10,152 

10,152 

Kentucky 

2,009,773 

148,439 

2,158,212 

4,690 

62,928 

67,618 

Maine 

1,331,093 

27,235 

1,358,328 

1,790 

7,655 

9,445 

Maryland 

15,564 

97,690 

113,254 

- 

16,545 

16,545 

Massachusetts 

8,725,843 

456,982 

9,182.825 

13,275 

45,992 

59,267 

Michigan 

2,601,982 

120,019 

2,722,001 

850 

23,481 

24,331 

Minnesota 

1,288,866 

182,601 

1,471,467 

750 

11,117 

11,867 

Mississippi 

- 

6,370 

6,370 

- 

- 

- 

Missouri 

42,900 

14,500 

57.400 

_ 

- 

_ 

Montana 

5,049,196 

202,352 

5,251,548 

750 

32,888 

33,638 

Nebraska 

963,126 

49,842 

1.012,968 

- 

6,599 

6,599 

Nevada 

2,580 

82,603 

85,183 

- 

7,633 

7,633 

New 

Hampshire 

2,663,988 

73,194 

2,737,182 

600 

23,260 

23,860 

New Jersey 

7,733,197 

229,785 

7,962,982 

7,820 

27,626 

35,446 

New Mexico 

600,000 

32,299 

632,299 

1,560 

5,280 

6,840 

New York 

4,280,918 

291,294 

4,572,212 

12,690 

64,083 

76,773 

North Carolina 

2,529,575 

185,402 

2,714,977 

5,950 

40,552 

46,502 

Ohio 

6,873,953 

376,766 

7,250,719 

38,500 

92,641 

131,141 


859,244 


965,669 

- 

27,972 

27,972 

Oregon 

- 

22,824 

22,824 

16,090 

6,341 

22,43 i 

Pennsylvania 

3,490,018 

299,269 

3,789,287 

13,157 

27,189 

40,346 

Rhode Island 

4,446,000 

195,115 

4,641,115 

- 

27,426 

27,426 

South Carolina 

2,090,210 

70,402 

2,160,612 

1,200 

7,204 

8,404 

Tennessee 

1,187,655 

60,998 

1,248,653 

- 

5,457 

5,457 

Texas 

4,036,976 

90,944 

4,127,920 


23,498 

23,498 

Utah 

525,920 

101,521 

627,441 

- 

15,240 

15,240 

Vermont 

4,193,254 

240.072 

4,433,326 

5,790 

52,306 

58,096 

Virginia 

1,733,700 

147,479 

1,881,179 

2,790 

21,850 

24,640 

Washington 

3.516,000 

111,363 

3,627,363 

850 

35,565 

36,415 

West Virginia 

3,168,110 

83,553 

3,251,663 

1,600 

119,781 

121,381 

Wisconsin 

1,010,244 

106,636 

1,116,880 

2,175 

5,924 

8,099 

Wyoming 

6,035,500 

581,433 

6,616,933 

2,400 

184,209 

186,609 

Total 

119,377,107 

6,395,503 

125,772,610 

164,677 

1,372,347 

1,537,024 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-9). 
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Grassland Reserve Program (GRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modemi 2 ation Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

42013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$11,339 

$41,777 

$53,116 

_ 

$589 

$589 

Alaska 

- 

40,662 

40,662 


1,158 

1,158 

Arizona 

- 

19,482 

19,482 

$1,561 

_ 

1,561 

Arkansas 

21,874 

53,112 

74,986 

- 

474 

474 

California 

3,000 

92,028 

95,028 

8,216 

11,858 

20,074 

Colorado 

19,162 

158,521 

177,683 

2,577 

8,108 

10,685 

Connecticut 

36,450 

32,588 

69,038 

901 

2,280 

3,181 

Delaware 

5,000 

13,314 

18,314 


- 

. 

Florida 

40,000 

84,960 

124,960 


3,406 

3,406 

Georgia 

- 

4,173 

4,173 

- 

_ 

- 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

56,300 

116,272 

172,572 


7,395 

7,395 

Idaho 

39,909 

330,553 

370,462 

55,178 

80,578 

135,756 

Illinois 

36,700 

90,263 

126,963 

670 

6,229 

6,899 

Indiana 

- 

43,889 

43,889 

- 

3,949 

3,949 

Iowa 

6,200 

45,971 

52,171 

- 

224 

224 

Kansas 

86,072 

125,877 

211,949 

7,735 

13,744 

21,479 

Kentucky 

1,800 

29,726 

31,526 

- 

1,099 

1,099 

Louisiana 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

- 

- 

- 

Maine 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

- 

- 

- 

Maryland 

- 

5,866 

5,866 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

- 

43,297 

43,297 

- 

2,372 

2,372 

Michigan 

11,270 

19,194 

30,464 

1,771 

- 

1,771 

Minnesota 

9,690 

94,410 

104,100 

- 

28,913 

28,913 

Mississippi 

11,910 

41,163 

53,073 

- 

4,713 

4,713 

Missouri 

17,700 


54,977 

■■■■■ 

■■■■ 


Montana 

51,659 

123.406 

■■nr!Si!Sa 



■■KESl 

Nebraska 

- 

24,728 




bhhhh 

Nevada 

20,500 

263,687 

284,187 

97,298 

4,813 

102,111 

New 

Hampshire 


5,376 




. 

New Jersey 

76,200 

7,063 

83,263 



- 

New Mexico 

23,000 

53,797 

WKtKiESM 

- 

3,977 

3,977 

New York 

1,969 

24,808 


- 

- 

- 

North Carolina 

- 

21,214 

■■edsq 

- 

- 

- 

North Dakota 

- 

9,240 

9,240 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

- 

12,576 

12,576 

- 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

49,500 

68,385 


- 

3,391 

3,391 

Oregon 

17,942 

57,306 


- 

16,497 

16,497 

Pennsylvania 

82,400 

28,198 

■■■SilBEi 

- 

2,673 

2,673 

Rhode Island 

20,000 

27,917 

47,917 

- 

95! 

951 

South Carolina 

46,000 

305,778 


8,500 

5,389 

13,889 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

South Dakota 

43,450 

129,247 

172,697 

72,388 

5,591 

77,979 

Tennessee 

4,015 

75,770 

79,785 

- 

37,152 

37,152 

Texas 

123,375 

684,568 

807,943 


82,877 

82,877 

Utah 

51,245 

232,445 

283,690 

15,000 

20,391 

35,391 

Vermont 

2,125 

13,817 

15,942 

- 

- 


Virginia 

20,470 

53,039 

73,509 

- 

10,003 

10,003 

Washington 

54,150 

23,489 

77,639 

- 

260 

260 

West Virginia 

19,000 

43,144 

62,144 

4,218 

20,770 

24,989 

Wisconsin 

13,974 

91,589 

105,563 

- 

10,118 

10,118 

Wyoming 

12,500 

413,079 

425,579 

6,055 

13,595 

19,650 

Total 

1,147,850 

4,360,041 

5,507,891 

361,764 

419,807 

781,572 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 1 13-9). 


Healthy Forest Reserve Program (HFRP-99) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

California 

$107,100 

$19,263 

$126,363 

- 

- 

- 

Georgia 

- 

3,086 

3,086 

- 

- 

- 

Indiana 

570,000 

64,210 

634,210 

- 

- 

- 

Kentucky 

1,068,500 

187,320 

1,255,820 

- 

- 

- 

Michigan 

694,960 

121,025 

815,985 

- 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

714,000 

124,342 

838,342 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

8,446 

29,632 

38,078 

- 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

1,542,500 

174,927 

1,717,427 

- 

- 


Oregon 

1,681,750 

191,810 

1,873,560 

- 


- 

Pennsylvania 

831,060 

100,418 

931.478 

- 


- 

South Carolina 

267,750 

48,158 

315,908 

- 

- 


Total 

7,486,066 

1,064,191 

8,550,257 

- 

- 

- 


Note: Mandatory funding for program terminated effective February 7, 2 1 04, by the Agricultural 
Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79). 
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Wildlife Habitat Incentive Program (WHIP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY 2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMM!) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$5,028,000 

$707,170 

$5,735,170 

$1,272,790 

$387,150 

$1,659,940 

Alaska 

5,476,232 

668,113 

6,144,345 

- 

109,933 

109,933 

Arizona 

- 

97,825 

97,825 

_ 

12,641 

12,641 

Arkansas 

2,528,516 

483,600 

3,012,116 

- 

53,635 

53,635 

California 

1,570,000 

704,854 

2,274,854 

- 

97,707 

97,707 

Colorado 

200,000 

226,287 

426,287 

- 

92,156 

92,156 

Connecticut 

585,000 

269,089 

854,089 

_ 

84,151 

84,151 

Delaware 

9,400 

51,384 

60,784 

- 

6,333 

6,333 

Florida 

583,255 

271,053 

854,308 

1,871 

50,856 

52,727 

Georgia 

4,329,804 

2,131,106 

6,460,910 

- 

572,328 

572,328 

Pacific Islands 
Area 


119,455 

119,455 


14,258 

14,258 

Idaho 

1,870,157 

355,817 

2,225,974 

- 

56,810 

56,810 

Illinois 

- 

160,326 

160,326 


16,708 

16,708 

Indiana 

- 

202,900 

202,900 

- 

93,729 

93,729 

Iowa 

429,020 

144,724 

573,744 

- 

6,486 

6,486 

Kansas 

1,500,000 

335,300 

1,835,300 

- 

32,779 

32,779 

Kentucky 

- 

159,458 

159,458 

- 

102,180 

102,180 

Louisiana 

482,177 

443,951 

926,128 


45,060 

45,060 

Maine 

507,740 

226,495 

734,235 

294,669 

92,749 

387,418 

Maryland 

295,000 

88,497 

383,497 

- 

23,784 

23,784 

Massachusetts 

160,850 

198,065 

358,915 

50,000 

26,242 

76,242 

Michigan 

. 

270,682 

270,682 

- 

35,361 




229,867 

1,479,867 

- 



Mississippi 

1,600,000 

311,521 

1,911,521 

- 

143,474 

143,474 

Missouri 

540,000 

263,092 

803,092 

- 

17,744 

17,744 

Montana 

455,000 

125,705 


- 



Nebraska 

- 

260,673 


- 

19,599 

19,599 

Nevada 

161,200 

61,165 


- 

2,058 

2,058 

New 

Hampshire 

200,000 

208,867 

408,867 


36,861 

36,861 

New Jersey 

112,711 

303,454 

■■Emni 

. 

63,508 

63,508 

New Mexico 

674,650 

196,085 


- 

8,002 

8,002 

New York 

410,355 

113,767 


194,564 

38,549 

233,113 

North Carolina 

40,000 

120,010 

■■IQSSl&l 

- 

8,953 

8,953 

North Dakota 

42,000 

195.694 



889 

889 

Ohio 

- 

82.224 

82,224 

- 

300 

300 

Oklahoma 

- 



- 

16,545 

16,545 

Oregon 

1,024,029 

235,340 


- 

56,200 

56,200 

Pennsylvania 

2,370,200 



_ 

52,415 

52,415 

Rhode Island 

125,490 

217,300 


- 

32,026 

32,026 

South Carolina 

178,004 

450,755 

628,759 

- 

101,890 

101,890 

South Dakota 

4,375,018 

396,270 

4,771,288 

- 

68,421 

68,421 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Tennessee 

1,345,000 

295,102 

1,640,102 

26,151 

132,004 

158,155 

Texas 

7,350,000 

1,032,836 

8,382,836 

251,982 

129,195 

381,177 

Utah 

88,717 

99,011 

187,728 

- 

9,212 

9,212 

Vermont 

81,744 

212,967 

294,711 

51,865 

28,876 

80,741 

Virginia 

25,325 

339,493 

364,818 

- 

26,362 

26,362 

Washington 

326,000 

270,382 

596,382 

- 

44,348 

44,348 

West Virginia 

736,000 

331,967 

1,067,967 

102,601 

209,003 

311,604 

Wisconsin 

30,720 

108,307 

139,027 


6,499 

6,499 

Wyoming 

- 

322,872 

322,872 

- 

19,999 

19,999 

Puerto Rico 

20,000 

3,060 

23,060 

- 



Total 

49,117,314 

15,814,556 

64,931,870 

2,246,493 

3,323,014 

5,569,507 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L.l 13-79). 


Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) Allocations 
FY 2013(as of September 30, 2013) and FY2014 (as of May 9, 2014) 
Source: Financial Management Modernization Initiative (FMMI) 


State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Alabama 

$2,972,499 

$850,111 

$3,822,610 

$362,479 

$152,844 

$515,323 

Alaska 

- 

43,666 

43,656 

- 

- 

- 

Arizona 

. 

83,950 

83,950 

- 


- 

Arkansas 

24,500,000 

2,924,64! 

27,424,641 

- 

284,829 

284,829 

California 

16,364,000 

2,367,307 

18,731,307 

43,655 

512,150 

555,805 

Colorado 

617,571 

304,082 

921,653 

16,536 

58,811 

75,347 

Connecticut 


35,405 

35,405 

- 

1,085 

1,085 

Delaware 

678,348 

74,824 

753,172 

65,958 

31,379 

97,337 

Florida 

62,419,743 

6,275,771 

68,695,514 

5,089,700 

1,583,885 

6,673,585 

Georgia 

8,750,000 

945,595 

9,695,595 

- 

172,926 

172,926 

Pacific Islands 
Area 

710,500 

156,407 

866,907 


34,085 

34,085 

Idaho 

1,670,000 

245,876 

1,915,876 

15,685 

54,127 

69,812 

Illinois 

5,340,926 

1,219,787 

6,560,713 

532,737 

317,262 

849,999 

Indiana 

4,880,500 

1,320,386 

6,200,886 

16,215 

462,219 

478,434 

Iowa 

21,645.838 

1,886,419 

23,532,257 

4,940 

465,301 

470,241 

Kansas 

1,359,832 

689,688 

2,049,520 

7,121 

132,734 

139,854 

Kentucky 

11,407,321 

1.038,460 

12,445,781 

15,063 

190,768 

205,830 

Louisiana 

33,019,917 

6,729,022 

39,748,939 

881,611 

331,047 

1,212,658 

Maine 

500,000 

59,857 

559,867 

800 

3,526 

4,326 

Maryland 

5,109,000 

725,350 

5,834,350 

10,989 

139,185 

150,174 

Massachusetts 

2,845,173 

226,112 

3,071,285 

3,230 

23,968 

27,198 

Michigan 

4,342,189 

1,176,856 

5,519,045 

66,104 

198,560 

264,664 

Minnesota 

27,370,000 

3,369,092 

30.739,092 

259,320 

656,972 

916,292 

Mississippi 

16,221,100 

2,310,708 

18,531,808 

13,741 

748,133 

761,874 

Missouri 

11,683,632 

2,320,594 

14,004,226 

9,918 

603,909 

613,827 

Montana 

1,987,270 

690,957 

2,678,227 

36,723 

104,792 

141,515 

Nebraska 

7,996,351 

1,228,966 

9,225,317 

496,555 

325,326 

821,880 
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State 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2013) 

Total 

(2013) 

Financial 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Technical 

Assistance 

(2014) 

Total 

(2014) 

Nevada 

8,244,76! 

187,824 

8,432,585 

9,055 

16,102 

25,157 

New 

Hampshire 

3,958,766 

539,667 

4,498,433 

7,880 

92,483 

100,363 

New Jersey 

2,459,677 

210,333 

2,670,010 

3,500 

55,093 

58,593 

New Mexico 

88,999 

84,852 

173,851 

6,030 

4,578 

10,608 

New York 

5,155,357 

1,053,885 

6,209,242 

83,437 

215,837 

299,274 

North Carolina 

7,620,000 

1,122,467 

8,742,467 

15,000 

258,236 

273,236 

North Dakota 

8,415,000 

2,498,522 

10,913,522 

334,631 

696,887 

1,031,518 

Ohio 

4,880,794 

776,375 

5,657,169 

- 

45,325 

45,325 

Oklahoma 

7,699,388 

1,174,000 

8,873,388 

267,747 

217,785 

485,533 

Oregon 

3,800,000 

1,766,030 

5,566,030 

- 

483,823 

483,823 

Pennsylvania 

7,745,134 

736,649 

8,481,783 

143,154 

75,853 

219,007 

Rhode Island 

245,000 

40,797 

285,797 

- 

6,415 

6,415 

South Carolina 

2,222,215 

883,639 

3,105,854 

216,161 

294,260 

510,421 

South Dakota 

17,726,775 

2,343,997 

20,070,772 

183,723 

630,948 

814,672 

Tennessee 

12,972,995 

1,589,594 

14,562,589 

31,429 

250,591 

282,020 

Texas 

14,322,237 

2,757,203 

17,079,440 

149,672 

643,210 

792,881 

Utah 

1,490,204 

132,674 

1,622,878 

35,718 

37,761 

73,479 

Vermont 

347,284 

208,526 

555,810 

5,025 

16,390 

21,415 

Virginia 

800,000 

179,551 

979,551 

55,117 

16,533 

71,650 

Washington 

3,231,540 

412,855 

3,644,395 

- 

81,328 

81,328 

West Virginia 

248,048 

90,089 

338,137 

7,475 

22,345 

29,820 

Wisconsin 

5,817,78! 

813,728 

6,631,509 

495,325 

136,589 

631,914 

Wyoming 

29,800 

304,963 

334,763 

- 

91,406 

91,406 

Puerto Rico 

87,115 

41,736 

128,851 

- 

. 

- 

Total 

394,000,580 

59,249,855 

453,250,435 

9,999,159 

11,979,601 

21.978,758 


Note: Program repealed effective February 7, 2104, by the Agricultural Act of 2014 ( p . l . 113-79) . 


Apportionment Schedule For Mandatory Farm Bill Conservation Programs 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the apportionment schedule for mandatory farm bill conservation 
programs for fiscal year 2015. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record, which includes two apportionment 
schedules: one for the no-year account (NRCS-i2) and one for the annual account (NRCS-7). In 
addition, the following table provides a total for all programs across both apportionments. 


[The information follows:] 
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0MB Approved this apporticmment request using 
the weh-based apportionment system 



Marfc Affixed 6v: ianetinwn 

DepJtv AisoCHte CSreaor tor P*aturei Beworcej 

SienedC^: , 2014-07-16 1319 

rUe Name: 14-AP-NRCS-12 .ris* 

Sent By: OarJene Fleming 

Sent On; 2014-07-1613 ,21 

TAFfsl Included: 12-1004 \X 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding was allocated to livestock concerns through the Environmental 
Quality Incentives Program for fiscal years 2013 (actual) and 20 1 4 (estimated)? 
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Response: NRCS allocated $600,917,582 in fiscal year 2013 to livestock concerns, 61 percent of 
the Environmental Quality Incentives Program funding, and estimates that $608,300,000, or 62 percent, 
will be allocated to livestock concerns in fiscal year 2014. Please see chart below. 

[The information follows:] 


EQIP Livestock Related Contract Obligations 


Fiscal Year 

Financial Assistance 
Allocated for Livestock 
Concerns 

Percent Allocated to 
Livestock 

2013 Actual 

$600,917,582 

61 

2014 Estimated 

$608,300,000 

62 

Data Source ProTracts 10/25/13 


Comprehensive Nutrient Management Plans 

Mr. Aderholt: How many comprehensive nutrient management plans has NRCS completed since 
2002? How many were completed in fiscal year 2013 and are estimated to be completed in fiscal year 
2014? 

Response: NRCS has completed approximately 53,107 comprehensive nutrient management plans 
(CNMPs) since 2002. Of these, 2,05 1 were completed in 2013. The estimated number of CNMPs to be 
completed in fiscal year 2014 is 2,400, 


EQIP Conservation Practices 


Mr. Aderholt: How many new conservation practices were installed or implemented through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program in fiscal years 2008 through 2013? 

Response: NRCS provided technical assistance and financial assistance to producers to install or 
implement 1,031,557 new conservation practices through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program 
in fiscal years 2008 through 2013. 95 

Conservation Innovation Grants 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the Conservation Innovation Grants awarded in fiscal year 
2013. Please include information on the recipient. State where the recipient is located, and amount of the 
award. 


Response: In FY 2013, NRCS awarded 46 projects for $18.4 million. Recipients provided $18.7 
million in nonfederal funding to the projects. The table below lists recipients, States where the recipient is 
located, the amount of the award, non-federal funding provided, and project description: 


[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the Cooperative Conservation Partnership Initiative grants 
awarded in fiscal year 2013. Please include information on the recipient, State where the recipient is 
located and amount of the award. 

Response: NRCS did not award any partnership grants in Fiscal Year 2013. 

Mr. Aderholt: For the Conservation Security Program, please provide the total number of existing 
contracts, including the funding associated with them, their location (State), the number of years 
remaining on the contracts and the total estimated payments. 

Response: The total number of existing contracts, including the funding associated with them, their 
location (State), the number of years remaining on the contracts and the total estimated payments are 
identified in the table below, 

[The information follows:] 



Conservation Security Program Existing Contracts for FY 2013 to FY2017 
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Total 

Dollars 

Obligated 

807,896 

229,294 

105,027 

16,150,025 

31,543,490 

19,669,096 

18,885,283 

177,286 

1,968,647 

59,225 
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1,561,595 
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13,041,538 
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Mr. Aderholt: Please provide the number of acres per year that have been enrolled in the 
Conservation Stewardship Program? How many will be enrolled in fiscal year 2014? What is the 
average cost per acre of all enrolled contracts? What is the average acreage enrolled per farm? 


Response: The agency expects to enrol! new acres up to the annual limit (i.e., 10 million), excluding 
renewals in 2014. Prior year information is displayed in the table below. 


[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 

No. of 
Contracts 

Acres 

Average Cost Per 
Acre (FA only) 

Average Acreage 
Per Contract 

2010 

19,804 

24,206,583 

$13 

1,222 

2011 

9,448 

12,479,643 

15 

1,321 

2012 

8,932 

12,009,103 

14 

1,345 

2013 

6,992 

9,519,370 

13 

1,361 

Total 

45,176 

58,214,699 

- 

- 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding was allocated to maintain existing practices and how much 
was allocated for new practices in fiscal year 2013 for the Conservation Stewardship Program? How 
much is estimated to be allocated for these purposes in fiscal year 2014? 

Response: The table below identifies the financial assistance amount of funding allocated to 
existing practices and new practices in FY 2013 (actual) and FY 2014 (estimated). 

[The information follows:] 


CONSERVATION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM PRACTICES 


Practices 

2013 Actuals 

2014 Estimates 

Existing 

$54,606,920 

$60,750,000 

New 

69,499,717 

74,250,000 


Data Source: NRCS Protracts 10/25/2013. 

Note: The ratio between existing to new practices was 44:56 in fiscal year 2013 of a total of $124,106,637 
in financial assistance. In FY 2014, the estimated ratio split is 45:55 of atotal of $135 million in financial 
assistance. 


Wetlands Reserve Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing the cumulative total number of acres enrolled in 
permanent easements, 30-year easements, BO-year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share 
agreements in the Wetlands Reserve Program. Please also provide the actual acreage enrollment by 
category for fiscal year 2013. 
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Response: Table 1 below includes the cumulative total number of acres enrolled in permanent 
easements, 30-year easements, 30-year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share agreements in 
the Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP). Table 2 below provides the actual acreage enrollment by 
category for fiscal year 2013. 

[The information follows:] 


Table 1: WRP Cumulative Enrolled Acres by Enrollment Type 

Fiscal Years 1992 - 2013 

Enrollment Type 

Cumulative Acres 

30-Year Easement 

455,695 

Permanent Easement 

2,125,846 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreement 

123,111 

30-Year Contracts with Tribes 

2,771 

Total 

2,707,424 


Table 2: WRP Enrolled Acres by Enrollment Type 

Fiscal Year 20! 3 

Enrollment Type 

Acres 

30-Year Easement 

16,179 

Permanent Easement 

79,878 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreement 

29 

30-Year Contracts with Tribes 

0 

Total 

96,087 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding was allocated to permanent easements, 30-year easements, 30- 
year agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share agreements in fiscal year 2013 in the Wetlands 
Reserve Program? What is the technical assistance cost associated with each? 

Response: NRCS obligated funding to enroll permanent easements, 30-year easements, and 
restoration cost-share agreements in fiscal year 2013 in the Wetlands Reserve Program as shown in the 
table below. NRCS did not enroll any 30-year contracts with Tribes in fiscal year 2013. The WRP 
technical assistance obligated to the States in fiscal year 2013 was approximately $58.2 million. NRCS 
does not collect data regarding technical assistance costs associated with each enrollment type nor data 
regarding due diligence and other acquisition associated costs by enrollment type. Therefore, the data 
below only reflects financial assistance funds obligated by enrollment type through the Wetlands Reserve 
Program. 


[I'he information follows:] 
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Wetlands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2013 Funding Obligation Summary by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Amount^ 

30- Year Easements 

$24,041,609 

Permanent Easements 

192,494,655 

Restoration Agreements Associated with Easements 

83,272,832 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreements 

2,018,354 


^Amounts do not include funds allocated for technical assistance, due diligence and acquisition costs 
associated with agreements. 


Mr. Aderholt: What was the average cost of permanent easements, 30-year easements, 30-year 
agreements with Tribes, and restoration cost-share agreements for the Wetlands Reserve Program for 
fiscal year 2013? 

Response: Below is a chart depicting the estimated average cost of fiscal year 2013 Wetlands 
Reserve Program enrollments by type. NRCS did not enroll any 30-year Contracts with Tribes in fiscal 
year 2013. Estimated averages listed below do not include due diligence costs associated with an 
agreement and therefore are not exact averages. 

[The information follows:] 


Wetlands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2013 Summary of Average Cost by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Average Cost*/Agreement** 

30-Year Easements 

$178,000 

Permanent Easements 

442,000 

Restoration Cost-Share Agreements 

145,000 


♦Average costs represent only the easement acquisition and agreement costs and does not include 
associated due diligence costs. 

♦♦This does not represent a true average cost per agreement as the initial obligation amounts, used as the 
basis for the averages reported, do not include ail costs associated with an individual agreement. 

Wetlands Reserve Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing WRP enrollments, including acres, contracts and 
associated funding by State. 

Response: The table below lists the total number of fiscal year 2013 Wetlands Reserve Program 
enrollments, acres, and associated funding by State. 

[The information follows:] 


Fiscal Year 2013 WRP Enrollments and Obligations by State 


State 

Number of 
Agreements 

Acres 

1 Enrolled 

FA (in 
thousands) 

TA (in thousands) 

Alabama 

10 

836 

$2,452 

$850 

Alaska 

- 

- 

- 

44 

Arizona 

- 

- 

- 

78 
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Number of 

Acres 

FA (in 


State 

Agreements 

Enrolled 

thousands) 

TA (in thousands) 

Arkansas 

21 

8,000 

24,472 

2,921 

California 

4 

5,969 

15,847 

2,366 

Colorado 

2 

95 

575 

, 257 

Connecticut 

- 

- 

- 

34 

Delaware 

2 

167 

678 

74 

Florida 

7 

12,500 

60,115 

6,045 

Georgia 

9 

4,667 

8,639 

897 

Hawaii 

- 

- 

- 

154 

Idaho 

2 

340 

1,003 

245 

Illinois 

10 

869 

4,356 

1,218 

Indiana 

13 

653 

4,610 

1,320 

Iowa 

30 

2,829 

21,393 

1,881 

Kansas 

- 

- 

1,33! 

689 

Kentucky 

29 

2,688 

10,392 

1,038 

Louisiana 

86 

18,394 

32,974 

6,729 

Maine 

- 

. 

19 

57 

Maryland 

12 

792 

3,787 

697 

Massachusetts 

1 

47 

2,432 

226 

Michigan 

4 

264 

4,325 

1,176 

Minnesota 

31 

2,962 

8,299 

2,875 

Mississippi 

14 

1,921 

12,560 

2,310 

Missouri 

14 

1,817 

7,185 

2,268 

Montana 

- 

- 

351 

690 

Nebraska 

14 


6,850 

1,224 

Nevada 

3 

926 

8,243 

188 

New Hampshire 

9 

901 

3,940 

509 

New Jersey 

11 

256 

1,482 

210 

New Mexico 

- 

- 

29 

84 

New York 

14 

783 

3,293 

1,053 

North Carolina 

1 

550 

7,517 

1,122 

North Dakota 

41 

6,214 

7,836 

2,498 

Ohio 

13 

593 

4,881 

776 

Oklahoma 

4 

1,627 

4,665 

1,172 

Oregon 

- 

- 

3,202 

1,766 

Pennsylvania 

24 

814 

6,241 

737 

Puerto Rico 

- 

- 

7 

37 

Rhode Island 

- 

- 

9 

40 

South Carolina 

4 

787 

1,637 

874 

South Dakota 

55 

4,894 

12,435 

2,344 

Tennessee 

45 

3,922 

12,880 

1,581 

Texas 

16 

4,201 

6,725 

2,756 
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State 

Number of 
Agreements 

Acres 

Enrolled 

FA (in 
thousands) 

TA (in thousands) 

Utah 

- 

- 

500 

109 

Vermont 

2 

54 

148 

207 

Virginia 

2 

106 

748 

179 

Washington 

2 

232 

2,600 

412 

West Virginia 

2 

7 

248 

90 

Wisconsin 

12 

817 

4,839 

811 

Wyoming 

_ 

- 

22 

303 

Total 

575 

96,087 

328,772 

58,221 


Notes: 

Enrollments include active and completed agreements enrolled during FY 2013. Enrollment 
numbers are subject to change (e.g., an agreement may be cancelled, or acres may increase or 
decrease due to survey) 

Technical and/or financial assistance includes activities associated with prior year 
enrollment as well as new enrollment. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many WRP contracts, including acres and associated costs, have been sold or 
transferred since the contract was first signed? How many contracts are held by States and 
organizations? 

Response: As of October 4, 2013, the National Easement Staging Tool identifies 1,152 Wetlands 
Reserve Program (WRP) easements, with approximately 249,91 7 associated acres, that have been 
transferred since the easement was first signed. Because no acquisition payments are received by a new 
landowner after the easement has been purchased no associated costs are identified. There are 
approximately 580 WRP easements where the land is owned by State or local governments. 

Mr. Aderholt: How many WRP tracts were monitored in fiscal year 2013? How many were found 
to have problems or otherwise be out of compliance? 

Response; In fiscal year 2013, NRCS monitored 1 1,291 Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) 
easements. The agency identified 1,992 easements, or 17.6 percent of the easements reviewed, that have 
problems that require follow-up action to either confinn compliance or correct deficiencies. 

Grasslands Reserve Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a chart showing the cumulative total number of acres enrolled in rental 
contracts, permanent easements and restoration agreements in the Grasslands Reserve Program. Please 
also provide the actual acreage enrollment by category for fiscal year 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. Table 1 below lists the cumulative total 
number of acres enrolled in the Grasslands Reserve Program by enrollment type. Table 2 lists the 
enrolled acres by agreement type for fiscal year 2013. Data is not available to provide information on 
restoration agreements associated with Grasslands Reserve Program Easements. 


[The information follows;] 
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Table 1 


Grasslands Reserve Program 

Cumulative Enrolled Acres Through Fiscal Year 2013 by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Acres 

Easements 

396,261 

Rental Contracts 

1,337,451 


1/ Data is not available to break out Restoration 
Table 2 


Grasslands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2013 Enrolled Acres by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Acres 

Easements 

59,184 

Rental Contracts 

89,390 


1/ Data is not available to break out Restoration 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding was allocated to rental contracts, permanent easements and 
restoration agreements in fiscal year 2013 in the Grasslands Reserve Program? What is the technical 
assistance cost associated with each? 

Response: In fiscal year 2013, over $38.3 million was allocated to purchase permanent easements 
through the Grassland Reserve Program (GRP), and over $10.7 million was allocated for rental contracts. 
GRP restoration agreements are always associated with a rental contract or an easement; however, that 
data is not available as a separate Item. In fiscal year 2013, technical assistance costs for GRP easements 
and rental contracts were approximately $7.9 million. A total of $1.6 million of this technical assistance 
was provided to the Farm Service Agency (FSA) through an agreement. GRP is jointly administered by 
NRCS and FSA. Easements are administered by NRCS and rental contracts are administered by FSA 
with technical support from NRCS. 


Grasslands Reserve Program 

Fiscal Year 2013 Approximate Funding by Agreement Type 

Agreement Type 

Financial Assistance 

Technical Assistance 

Easements 

$38,359,000 

$7,941,000 

Rental Contracts 

$10,734,000 


1/ Data not available to break out restoration agreements associated with easements. 

2/ Data not available to separate easement technical assistance from rental contract technical assistance 
3/ Technical assistance amounts include technical assistance of $ 1 ,600,000 allocated to FSA for 


administering easement, rental, and restoration payments. 

Mr. Aderholt: What was the average cost of rental agreements, permanent easements and 
restoration agreements in the Grasslands Reserve Program in fiscal year 2013? 

Response: The average cost of rental agreements and permanent easements, including the associated 
restoration agreements, in the Grassland Reserve Program (GRP) is listed in the table below on a per acre 
basis. Under GRP, restoration agreements are associated with easement and rental contract enrollments. 


[The information follows:] 
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Grassland Reserve Program Fiscal Year 2013 Summary of Average Costs per acre by Enrollment 

Type 

Type of Agreement 

Average Cost Per Acre 

Permanent Easement 

$727 

Rental Contracts 

!31 


Mr. Aderholt: How many cooperative agreements has NRCS entered into under the Grasslands 
Reserve Program? Please list the name and location of each current cooperator. 

Response: NRCS has entered into a total of eight cooperative agreements through the Grasslands 
Reserve Program from fiscal years 2009 through 2013. The table below includes the name and location 
of each cooperator. 

[The information follows:] 


GRP Cooperative Agreements 


State 

Cooperating Entity Name 

California 

American Land and Conservancy 

Colorado 

San Isabel Land Protection Trust 

Colorado 

The Nature Conservancy 

Colorado 

Colorado Cattlemen’s Agricultural Land Trust 

Connecticut 

State of Connecticut (2 Agreements) 

Kansas 

Ranchland Trust of Kansas Inc. 

North Carolina 

Triangle Land Conservancy 


Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program 

Mr. Aderholt: How many acres have been enrolled through the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection 
Program since 2008? How many acres were enrolled in fiscal year 2013 and are estimated to be enrolled 
in fiscal year 2014? 

Response: A total of 657,584 acres have been enrolled into the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection 
Program (FRPP) from fiscal years 2008-2013. In fiscal year 2013 a total of 1 16,01 1 acres were enrolled 
into the FRPP. The Agricultural Act of 2014 repealed the Farm and Ranch Lands Protection Program 
and NRCS no longer has the authority to enroll additional acres into the program. However, the new 
Agricultural Conservation Easement Program combines the purposes and coordinates the functions of the 
FRPP along with the Wetlands Reserve Program and the Grassland Reserve Program. 

Healthy Forests Reserve Program 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status report on the Healthy Forest Reserve Program for fiscal year 
2013. Please provide information on number of acres enrolled, location and associated costs. Are there 
any unobligated balances? If so, how much? 
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Response: During FY 2013, 21 Healthy Forests Reserve Program (HFRP) projects were enrolled, 
encompassing approximately 8,500 acres, with financial assistance obligations valued at over $4.7 
million. In FY 2013, NRCS did not approve any additional States for HFRP participation, instead placing 
a priority on continuing to focus on projects and areas that were already approved. The cumulative 
number of acres enrolled, the location, and associated costs of HFRP are provided in the table 
below. There are currently un-obligated balances in HFRP of approximately $2.5 million from prior 
years. The un-obligated funds will be used to implement HFRP in fiscal year 2014. 

[The information follows:] 


Cumulative Acres Enrolled and Associated Costs 


For the Healthy Forest Reserve Program by State through FY 2013 


State 

Enrolled Acres 

Associated Costs (in Thousands) 

Arkansas 

313 

$141 

California 

22,715 

1,864 

Georgia 

1,850 

3,095 

Indiana 

1,311 

3,408 

Kentucky 

5,129 

4,561 

Maine 

630,326 

309 

Michigan 

288 

783 

Mississippi 

4,184 

3,056 

Ohio 

100 

379 

Oklahoma 

6,484 

6,232 

Oregon 

2,227 

15,424 

Pennsylvania 

1,301 

2,094 

South Carolina 

940 

1,027 

Total 

677,168 

42,373 


Emergency Watershed Protection Program 

Mr. Aderholt; Please provide a status report on the Emergency Watershed Program. Please 
include the funding history, current activities, and location of current activities. 

Response: NRCS administers the Emergency Watershed Protection Program (EWP), which is 
designed to help local communities relieve imminent hazards to life and property caused by floods, fires, 
windstorms, and other natural occurrences that cause watershed impairments. EWP has two distinct 
options for assisting landowners in affected areas, EWP-Recovery and EWP-Floodplain Easements. 

Examples of EWP-Recovery restoration activities include: removal of debris from stream channels, 
road culverts, and bridges; reshaping and protecting eroded banks; correcting damaged drainage facilities; 
establishing vegetative cover on critically eroding lands; repairing levees and structures; and repairing 
damaged conservation practices. 

EWP-Floodplain Easements (EWP-FPE) is utilized to purchase floodplain easements in locations 
where traditional EWP-recovery efforts would be ineffective. Privately owned lands and local or State 
government-owned lands are eligible for enrollment in EWP-FPE 
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• During fiscal years (FY) 2012 - 2014, NRCS allocated over $279 million to EWP-Recovery projects 
to alleviate damage caused by natural disasters including Hurricanes Irene and Sandy, record- 
breaking wildfire seasons, and tornados across the Nation. 

• NRCS recovery efforts following historic back-to-back wildfire seasons and flooding disasters are 
ongoing in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah. 

• EWP funds exceeding $33.9 million have been allocated to Colorado for wildfire and flooding 
recovery efforts during FY 2013. Extensive reseeding and mulching of burned areas is ongoing. 
Barriers have been placed in some areas at high risk of flooding and mudslides, September 2013 
flooding caused extensive damage in Larimer, Weld, Boulder, El Paso, and Morgan counties, leaving 
eroded and unstable stream and river banks, debris, and relocation of river and stream channels. 
Exigent restoration work has been obligated ($7.3 million) and 10 percent has been accomplished but 
the remainder is on hold until the spring snowmelt occurs. Eighty percent of the work is completed in 
Larimer and El Paso counties from the 2012 fires and the remaining construction is scheduled to 
begin in April as weather permits with an estimated completion date of August 2014. 

• EWP funds exceeding $7.7 million have been allocated to California for drought and flooding during 
FY 2013 - 2014. Ventura and Los Angeles counties have numerous communities at extreme risk of 
mudslides where recent torrential rains washed away non-vegetated hillsides. EWP activities include 
reseeding barren land and the installation of concrete barriers to protect lives and property. 

• Hurricane Sandy caused extensive damage in the Northeast sector of the country. To date, the 
following States have been allocated recovery funds: Connecticut ($441,988), Maryland ($150,000), 
New Jersey ($4.9 million), New York ($1.7 million), and Rhode Island ($70,868). 

• Dune stabilization, debris removal, and streambank stabilization has been ongoing in Connecticut as 
weather permits, Extreme cold and snow has slowed projects but work is currently 40 percent 

. completed. 

• New York suffered significant damage to coastal dikes in Suffolk and Richmond County. Additional 
flooding in June 2013 caused extensive erosion and blockage in Schoharie County. Three projects 
are addressing streambank protection and grade control using cross vanes and stacked walls. Five 
coastal dikes in Southold require repair to protect prime agricultural land from erosion and saltwater 
encroachment. Winter weather has delayed this project but will begin as soon as possible. Project is 
approximately 25 percent complete. 

• New Jersey suffered extensive damage including sedimentation, debris, and streambank 
destabilization, and fallen trees affecting five counties (Bergen, Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, and 
Union). Eighteen projects are ongoing with 25 percent completed, and the remaining 75 percent 
approximately 50 percent completed. Winter weather and fishery-related restrictions have prevented 
work until later in the year. Fifty floodplain easement applications have been received mostly from 
Cumberland County. 

• The first Hurricane Sandy EWP-FPE sign-up resulted in 37 projects in three States totaling $1 8.25 
million, of which $1 1 .7 million has been allocated to States for easement purchases. 


[The information follows:] 
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Emergency Watershed Protection Program Funding History 1992 - 2014 


Fiscal 

Year 

Appropriation 

Public Law 

Title 

1992 

$62,000,000 

P.L. 102-368 

Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1992 

1993 

60,000,000 

P.L. 103-75 

Emergency Supplemental Appropriations for Relief 
from the Major, Widespread Flooding in the 

Midwest Act of 1993 

1994 

340,500,000 

P.L, 103-211 

Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act of 

1994 

1996 

80,514,000 

P.L. 104-134 

Omnibus Consolidated Rescissions and 
Appropriations Act of 1996 

1997 

63,000,000 

P.L. 104-208 

Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations Act, 1997 

1997 

166,000,000 

P.L. 105-18 

1997 Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for Recovery from Natural Disasters 

■■ 

80,000,000 

P.L. 105-174 

1998 Emergency Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescissions Act 

wem 

95,000,000 

P.L. 106-31 

1999 Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act 

m 

80,000,000 

P.L. 106-113 

Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2000 - Title 1 - 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 


4,000,000 

P.L. 106-246 

Military Construction Appropriations Act, 2001 


109,758,000 

P.L. 106-387 

Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies 

Appropriation Act, 2001 - Appendix - Title VIII - 
Natural Disaster Assistance and Other Emergency 
Appropriations 

2001 

35,500,000 

P.L. 107-20 

Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2001 

2002 

94,000,000 

P.L. 107-206 

2002 Supplemental Appropriations Act for Further 
Recovery From and Response To Terrorist Attacks 
on the United States 

2004 

149,115,000 

P.L. 108-199 

Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2004 - Div. FI- 
Miscellaneous Appropriations and Offsets 


250,000,000 

P.L. 108-324 

Military Construction Appropriations and 

Emergency Hurricane Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 2005 




Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act for 
Defense, the Global War on Terror, and Tsunami 
Relief, 2005 

2006 


P.L. 109-148 

Department of Defense, Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations to Address Hurricanes in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and Pandemic Influenza Act, 2006 

2006 

50,955,000 

P.L. 109-234 

Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act for 
Defense, the Global War on Terror, and Hurricane 
Recovery, 2006 

2007 

10,692,000 

P.L. 110-28 

U.S. Troop Readiness, Veteran’s Care, Katrina 
Recovery, and Iraq Accountability Act, 2007 

2008 

390,464,000 

P.L. 110-252 

Supplemental Appropriations Act , 2008 
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Fiscal 

Year 

Appropriation 

Public Law 

Title 

2008 

100,000,000 

P.L. 110-329 

Consolidated Security, Disaster Assistance, and 
Continuing Appropriations Act, 2009 

2012 

215,900,000 

P.L.l 11-55 

Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Act 

2013 

171,000,000 

P.L. 113-2 

Disaster Relief Appropriations Act for Hurricane 
S8ndy,2013 

2013 

63,681,523 

P.L. 113-6 

Consolidated & Further Continuing Appropriations 
Act,2013 


NOTE: Includes rescissions and reductions where appropriate. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status report on the Watershed and Flood Prevention Program. 

Please include a list of authorized projects, estimated costs per project and funding provided by State and 
local sponsors. 

Response: The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 provides for cooperation 
between the Federal government, States and their political subdivisions in a program to prevent erosion, 
floodwater, and sediment damages; to further the conservation, development, utilization, and disposal of 
water; and to further the conservation and proper utilization of land in authorized watersheds. 

The Watershed Program uniquely complements other USDA programs by assisting public entities to 
install measures that benefit multiple land users or entire communities and address natural resource 
needs in entire watersheds. 

Background Information 

The Watershed Program is being utilized by communities to address a variety of needs, including; 

• Flood damage mitigation using floodwater-retarding dams and similar structural 
measures, floodplain easements, and flood proofing of homes and businesses; 

• Agricultural water supply (including water for rural communities); 

• Water quality; 

• Water conservation; 

• Groundwater recharge; 

• Public fish and wildlife habitat; and 

• Public water-based recreation. 

NRCS is providing, for the record, information on currently funded active projects including 
currently active construction and design projects. The listed project costs include project funds already 
expended and funds currently obligated in contracts and agreements. All efforts will be made to complete 
the projects that are in construction through the use of unobligated balances carried forward, which is the 
only funding available for this program. No new funding has been provided for this program since fiscal 
year 2010. 


[The information follows:] 
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Watershed and Flood Prevention Authorized Projects 


Authorized Project 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Funding 
provided by 
Sponsor 

Program 

Apache-Junction Gilbert Power 
line 

0!-AZ,06-AZ 

4,497,450 

1,044,352 

PL-566 

Alameda 

10-CA,11-CA 

2,674,000 

145,000 

PL-566 

Dry Creek 

04-CA 

500,000 

15,000 

PL-566 

Lahaina Watershed 

02-Hl 

10,000,000 

2,273,000 

PL-566 

Lower Hamakua Ditch 

Watershed 

02-HI 

6,720,000 

3,360,000 

PL-566 

Waliluka Alenaio Watershed 

02-Hl 

3,000,000 

671,000 

PL-566 

Upcountrv Maui Watershed 

02-Hl 

10,800,000 

5,400,000 

PL-566 

Little Otter Creek 

06-MO 

21,423,000 

9,666,308 

PL-566 

East Locust CK 

06-MO 

60,322,988 

20,724,885 

PL-566 

Buck and Duck Creeks 

OI-NE 

1,494,295 

658,833 

PL-566 

Neshaminy Creek 

08-PA; 13-PA 

76,040,000 

46,650,000 

PL-566 

Attoyac Bayou 

01 -TX 

15,102,894 

4,659,000 

PL-566 

Trinity - Elm Fork 

13-TX 

6,707,958 

2,455,358 

PL-534 

Elm Creek (1250) site lA Rev. 

17-TX,3I-TX 

8,799,208 

635,000 

PL-566 

Big Creek (Tri County) sites 
16,17,18 

17-TX,31-TX 

4,738,801 

49,000 

PL-566 

Dunloup Creek 

03-WV 

17,304,746 

800,000 

PL-566 

Potomac - Lost River 

02-WV 

29,324,100 

3,149,400 

PL-534 

Totals 


279,449,440 

102,356,136 



Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a status report on the Watershed Rehabilitation program, including a 
list of proposed projects and estimated costs per project. Please include the total amount pending. 

Response: Since 1948, local communities have constructed more than 1 1,83 1 watershed dams with 
assistance from NRCS. These dams provide flood control protection for America’s communities and 
natural resources, but many also serve as primary sources of drinking water, recreation areas, and wildlife 
habitat. These projects have become an integral part of the communities they were designed to protect. 
Like highways, utilities, and other public infrastructure, these dams need to be maintained to protect 
public health and safety and to meet changing resource needs. The maintenance, repair and operation of 
the dams are the responsibility of local project sponsors. 


Some communities that have been protected by these watershed dams are now more vulnerable to 
flooding because many of the dams have reached or will soon reach the end of their 50-year design life 
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span. Currently, 3,724 watershed dams have reached the end of their designed life span. By 2016, this 
number will exceed 4,749. Time has taken its toll on many of the dams; spillway pipes have deteriorated 
and reservoirs have filled with sediment. More significantly, subdivisions and businesses have been built 
in areas that were once agricultural land. As a consequence, if a dam protecting these areas were to fail, 
the health and safety of those living downstream would be threatened, along with the community’s 
drinking water source, A dam failure could have serious adverse environmental effects. 

In FY 2014, net funding provided to rehabilitation projects in the states was $238,191,313, including 
discretionary funding appropriated in the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 and mandatory funding 
provided by the Agricultural Act of 2014. The balance of unfunded watershed rehabilitation projects in 
FY 2014 was $630,61 1,232. 

All projects eligible for funding through NRCS, must meet the policy criteria set forth in the 
National Watershed Manual. The following projects are authorized pending funding. 

[The information follows:] 


Watershed Rehabilitation Projects 


Proposed Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Estimated 

Amount 

Pending 

Muddy Fork Of Illinois River 1 

AR-03 

$1,553,755 

$1,553,755 

Magma 

AZ-06 

13,973,900 

- 

Apache Junct- Powerline 

AZ-06 

5,150,000 

- 

Florence 

AZ-01 

2,720,500 

- 

Fredonia 

AZ-01 

3,926,600 

- 

Williams-Chandler, Rittenhouse 

AZ-06 

5,150,000 

5,150,000 

Williams-Chandler, Vineyard Rd. 

AZ-06 

5,150,000 

- 

Buckeye 

AZ-02 

17,437,900 

- 

White Tank Mountains 4 

AZ-02 

15,283,100 

- 

Dry Creek Dam F-4 

CO-05 

117,000 

117,000 

Coosa - Little River 

GA-04, 07, 09 

614,096 

614,096 

Spring Creek (Reno) R1 

KS-04 

1,151,000 

- 

Little Walnut-Hickory - 19 

KS-04 

3,126,464 

3,126,464 

Muddy Creek, 4-6 

KS-04 

408,962 

408,962 

Rock Creek (Butler) - 2 

KS-04 

2,398,568 

2,398,568 

South Sector Upper 

KS-04 

1,738,600 

1,738,600 

Walnut “ 1 

North Sector Upper 

KS-04 

7,392,884 

7,392,884 

Walnut - 21 

North Sector Upper 

KS-04 

2,398,568 

2,398,568 

Walnut -6 

Red Lick Cork - 1 

KY-05, 06 

443,500 

443,500 

Chiwapa Creek 65 

MS-01 

471,700 

- 

Su-As-Co 303 

MA-03 

2,423,000 

- 

Su-As-Co 304 

MA-03 

1,846,000 

- 
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Proposed Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Estimated 

Amount 

Pending 

Su-As-Co 3 1 0 

MA.03 

4,462,000 


Su-As-Co311 

MA-05 

2,827,000 


Richland Creek 2A 

MS-03 

1,538,000 


Richland Creek 3 

MS-03 

1,538,000 

- 

Upper Turtle River - 9 

ND-00 

1,538,000 

1,538,000 

Tongue River, M-4 

ND-00 

8,538,000 

- 

Big Indian Creek, 15-A 

NE-0! 

84,700 

- 

Oak Middle Crk Tribs, of Salt Crk, 82B 

NE-01 

6,100,000 

6,100,000 

Wilson Crk, 8-H 

NE-01 

722,800 

722,800 

Upper Big Nemaha 25C 

NE-01 

945,000 

- 

Up. Salt & Swedeburg 3 A 

NE-01 

1,954,000 

- 

Santa Cruz River 1 

NM-03 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Upper Gila Valley Arroyos 6 

NM-02 

1,231,000 

1,231,000 

Hatch Valley Arroyos 6 

NM-02 

769,000 

- 

Hackberry Draw - 2 

NM-02 

307,692 

- 

Conewango Crk, 1 3 

NY-27 

1,154,000 

1,154,000 

Little Choconut; Finch Hollow; & Trout B - 
2A 

NY-24 

94,158 

94,158 

Little Choconut; Finch Hollow; & Trout B - 
2B 

NY-24 

168,626 

168,626 

Little Choconut; Finch Hollow; & Trout B - 
2C 

NY-24 

112,899 

112,899 

Little Choconut; Finch Hollow; & Trout B - 
2E 

NY-24 

280,470 

280,470 

Upper Hocking River 9 

OH-07 

663,800 

663,800 

Chippewa - VII C 

OH- 14, 16 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Canev-Coon Crk, 2 

OK-02 

3,392,000 

3,392,000 

Fourche Maline Creek 7M 

OK-02 

2,308,000 

- 

Upper Black Bear Creek 62 

OK-03 

3,077,000 

- 

Sallisaw Creek 32 

OK-02 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

Saliisaw Creek 33 

OK-02 

500,000 

- 

Sallisaw Creek 34 

OK-02 

350,000 

350,000 

Sallisaw Creek 30 

OK-02 

2,300,000 

2,300,000 

Sallisaw Creek 28 

OK-02 

6,200,000 

6,200,000 

Sallisaw Creek 26 

OK-02 

2.206,600 

2,206,600 

Cottonwood Creek, 16 

OK-03 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

Cottonwood Creek, 54 

OK-03 

1,548,100 

- 

Ouapaw - 15 

OK-03 

6,500,200 

- 

Upper Elk Crk, 23D 

OK-03 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Washita - Bamitz Creek 1 

OK-03 

2,170,800 

- 

Washita - Barnitz Creek 5 

OK-03 

1,700,000 

- 
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Proposed Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Estimated 

Amount 

Pending 

Washita - Barnitz Creek 1 1 

OK-03 

1,341,700 

- 

Washita - Cobb Creek {Fast Runner) 1 0 

OK-03 

853,000 

- 

Washita Rock Crk, 15 

OK-04 

2,320,000 

- 

Washita Rock Crk, 16 

OK-04 

1,200,000 

- 

Little Washita, 26 

OK-04 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Greene-Dreher, 439 

PA-10 

2,037,681 

2,037,681 

Mill Run, 460 

PA-03 

820,956 

820,956 

Brandywine Creek Beaver Creek, 433 

PA-06 

2,308,000 

- 

Brandywine Creek Hybemia, 436-F 

PA-06 

2,500,000 

- 

Conneatville Dam - 1 12 

PA-03 

1,538,000 

- 

Pine Creek 

TN-01 

1,154,000 


Mary's & Dand Creeks 

TN-07 

923,000 


Calaveras Creek - 1 0 

TX-28 

3,442,800 

- 

Olmitos & Garcias Crks - 7 

TX-28 

2,571,100 

- 

Plum Creek 21 

TX-27 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

Plum Creek 6 

TX-25 

3,975,500 

- 

Trinity - Mountain Creek 10 

TX-06 

4,164,300 

_ 

Trinity - East Fork Above Lavon 2A 

TX-03 

3,333,000 

3,333,000 

Trinity River East Fork Above Lavon - 4 

TX-03 

3,898,600 

- 

Trinity Cedar Crk, 87A 

TX-05 

3,750,000 


Martinez Creek 1 


2,809,800 

- 

Martinez Creek 2 

TX-28 

1,850,100 

_ 

Martinez Creek 3 

TX-28 


- 

American Fork-Dry Creek Silver Lake 

UT-03 

3,846,000 

- 

American Fork-Dry Creek Tibbie 

UT-03 

6,154,000 

- 

American Fork-Dry Creek, Battle 

UT-03 

138,375 

138,375 

American Fork-Dry Creek, Dry Crk 

UT-03 

6,900,000 

6,900,000 

American Fork-Dry Creek, Grove 

UT-03 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Ferron Mill Site 

UT-02 

4,615,000 

4,615,000 

Warner Draw Gypsum 

UT-02 

2,692,000 

- 

Warner Draw Stuck! 

UT-02 

1,538,000 


Warner Draw Ivins 1 

UT-02 

400,000 

400,000 

Warner Draw Ivins 2 

UT-02 

250,000 

250,000 

Warner Draw Ivins 3 

UT-02 

300,000 

300,000 

Warner Draw 

UT-02 

214,700 

214,700 

Potomac - South River lOA 

VA-06 

33,624,200 


Potomac - Upper North River 1 0 

VA-06 

5,415,000 

- 

Potomac - Upper North River 77 

VA-06 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Pohick Creek 8 

VA-ll 

2,677,000 

- 

Upper Deckers Creek 1 

WV-01 

9,547,000 

- 
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Proposed Projects 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Estimated 

Amount 

Pending 

Brush Crk- 14 

WV-03 

3,900,000 

3,900,000 

Wheeling Crk - 25 

WV-OI 

6,800,000 

6,800,000 

North Fork Powder River - 1 

WY-00 

6,154,000 

6,154,000 

Total 


331,644,054 

117,270,462 


Landscape-Scale Conservation Initiatives 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the list included in the fiscal year 20 1 4 hearing record of all of the 
NRCS special initiatives, such as the Migratory Bird Habitat Initiative. Please include the funding 
allocation by program and by State. 

Response: In fiscal year 2010, NRCS established nine landscape-scale initiatives with local, State 
and national partners to support voluntary conservation on private lands to address critical, regionally 
important conservation needs. FY 2014, there are 15 approved landscape conservation initiatives 
underway, including: 1) Sage Grouse; 2) Longleaf Pine; 3) Bay Delta; 4) Lesser Prairie Chicken; 

5) Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds; 6) Great Lakes Restoration; 7)Illinois River & Eucha- 
Spavinaw Lakes Watershed; 8) North Central Wetlands Conservation; 9) Red River Basin; 10) Ogallala 
Aquifer; 1 1) Gulf of Mexico; 12) Driftless Area; 13) Northern Everglades; 14) Working Lands for 
Wildlife; and 15) National Water Quality Initiatives. 

Several changes to landscape conservation initiatives occurred with the passage of the Agricultural 
Act of 2014 (“2014 Farm Bill”). With the repeal of the Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP), the Farm and 
Ranch Lands Protection Program (FRPP), and the Grassland Reserve Program (GRP), landscape 
conservation initiatives that have an easement component will begin using the authorities under the 
Agricultural Conservation Easement Program (ACEP), including the ACEP-Wetland Reserve Easement 
(ACEP-WRE), the ACEP-Agricultural Land Easement (ACEP-ALE), and the ACEP-ALE-Grasslands of 
Special Environmental Significance (ACEP-ALE-GSS) programs. 

Both the Great Lakes basin program and the Chesapeake Bay watershed program were repealed 
under the 2014 Farm Bill. The Cooperative Conservation Partnership Initiative (CCPI), used extensively 
to fund the Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds Initiative (MRBI), was also repealed. Dedicated 
allocations for these initiatives has continued in FY 2014: the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRl) 
continues to be funded through a reimbursable agreement with the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA); States requested funding through NRCS’s established allocations process for continued work on 
existing MRBI projects; and NRCS continue to provide assistance in the Chesapeake Bay Watershed. 
Specific information follows on each of these initiatives. 

NRCS phased out three initiatives that had allocated funding in previous years: New England/New 
York Forestiy, Northern Plains Migratory Bird Habitat, and West Maui Coral Reef. This action was 
based on evaluations as to how well they were meeting their stated goals. These initiatives had either 
reached their goals or were not performing as expected. States within these initiatives may continue 
prioritizing work in the same areas, and general program funding remains available. 

As of August 8, 2014, approximately $253.9 million in financial assistance has been allocated to 
initiatives. The information is submitted for the record in the tables below. 


[The information follows:] 
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I'he Sage Grouse Initiative (SGI) supports grazing land improvement and protection to maximize 
sage grouse habitat in the traditional range of the species. Participating States include: California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming, Funding is provided through the Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP), ACEP- 
ALE, and ACEP-ALE-GSS. 


Sage Grouse Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

ACEP-WRE 

ACEP-ALE-GSS 

California 

$2,175,515 

$3,002,175 

- 

Colorado 

1,012,000 

- 

- 

Idaho 

2,273,176 

- 

$1,772,200 

Montana 

1,480,897 

- 


Nevada 

791,000 

1,434,200 

1,475,450 

North Dakota 

183,117 

- 

- 

Oregon 

3,109,000 

- 


South Dakota 

1,110,000 

- 

- 

Utah 

4,195,000 

- 

2,590,000 

Washington 

774,500 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

6,250,000 

- 

- 

Total 

23,354,205 

4,436,375 

5,837,650 


The Longleaf Pine Initiative (LPI) helps private landowners and land users in restoring and 
improving the health of longleaf pine forest ecosystems in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. Funding is provided through EQIP. 


Longleaf Pine Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Alabama 

$3,368,500 

Florida 

902,000 

Georgia 

4,001,000 

Louisiana 

234,500 

Mississippi 

832,000 

North Carolina 

938,000 

South Carolina 

1,624,000 

Texas 

271,000 

Virginia 

79,000 

Total 

12,250,000 


The Bay Delta Initiative (BDI) addresses the critical water quality, water quantity, and habitat 
restoration needs of the Bay-Delta Central Valley watershed in California. Funding is provided through 
EQIP, ACEP-WRE, and ACEP-ALE-GSS, 
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The Bay Delta Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

ACEP-WRE 

ACEP-ALE-GSS 

California 

$17,686,000 

$7,833,436 

$1,404,050 


The Lesser Prairie Chicken Initiative (LPCl) seeks to restore native rangeland habitat on working 
agricultural operations for the lesser prairie chicken and other wildlife in Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Funding is provided through EQIP, 


Lesser Prairie Chicken 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Colorado 

$599,500 

Kansas 

332,014 

New Mexico 

985,750 

Oklahoma 

256,750 

Texas 

901,556 

Total 

3,075,570 


The Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds Initiative (MRBl) targets resources and technical 
support to manage agricultural nutrients within fields, minimize runoff, and reduce nutrient loading in 54 
priority watersheds in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The MRBI also helps to restore and enhance 
wetlands in agricultural settings and to improve wildlife habitat. Funding in FY 2014 is provided through 
EQIP and ACEP-WRE. 


Mississippi River Basin Healthy Watersheds Initiative 
FY 20 1 4 Allocation as of August 8,2014 


State 

EQIP 

ACEP-WRE 

Arkansas 

$24,164,500 

$9,257,214 

Illinois 

319,000 


Indiana 

735,000 


Iowa 

7,801,406 


Kentucky 

132,500 


Louisiana 

433,422 

64,632 

Minnesota 

882,038 


Mississippi 

6,955,384 


Missouri 

9,599,335 


Ohio 

1,000,530 


South Dakota 

609,000 


Tennessee 

746,097 

976,037 

Wisconsin 

37,500 


Total 

53,415,711 

10,297,883 


The Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI) focuses on cleaning up the most-polluted areas in the 
Great Lakes, combating invasive species, protecting watersheds and shorelines from non-point source 
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pollution, restoring wetlands and other habitats, and working with strategic partners on education, 
evaluation, and outreach in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. The initiative is funded through an interagency agreement with the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). In FY 2014, NRCS and EPA entered into an interagency agreement for $23,280,233 to 
provide funding for the eight states in the Great Lakes watershed. The FY 2014 agreement provides 
$13,280,233 to support the goals of the initiative in targeted watersheds across the Great Lakes basin. 

$7.5 million of these funds are dedicated for financial assistance (FA) for seven of the eight states. 
General priority area funding from the FYi3 agreement carried into FY 2014 of $561,824 provides a total 
of $8.4 million available for FY 2014. 

These funds are used to provide financial assistance for landowners through conservation contracts 
that implement conservation practices that meet the goals of the GLRI. Illinois’ portion of the Great 
Lakes basis is predominately urban and has no crop land. Funds are provided to Illinois to work with 
partners in these urban areas. $3.5 million of the $13.2 million is for technical assistance funds, while 
$2.2 million will be used in a cooperative agreement with the Great Lakes Commission to further the 
goals of the initiative. 


Great Lakes Restoration Initiative General Priority Areas 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

GLRI 

Indiana 

$649,728 

Michigan 

3,249,47! 

Minnesota 

204,050 

New York 

1,195,630 

Ohio 

1,914,428 

Pennsylvania 

103,863 

Wisconsin 

. 1,086,567 

Total 

8,403,737 


Additionally, $10 million was dedicated to phosphorous priority areas contributing to the waters of 
Western Lake Erie, Saginaw Bay, and Green Bay. The FY 2014 agreement provides $6,05 million in 
financial assistance that has been allocated forGLRJ Phosphorus priority areas, the remaining $3.95 
million are technical assistance funds. Phosphorus priority funding from the FY 2013 agreement carried 
into FY 2014 of $1 . 1 million provides a total of $7.2 million available for FY 2014. 


Great Lakes Restoration Initiative Phosphorus Priority Areas 
FY 2014 FA Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

GLRI 

Ohio 

$1,570,000 

Wisconsin 

2,600,000 

Michigan 

3,025,799 

Total 

7,195,799 


The Illinois River Sub-Basin and the Eucha-Spavinaw Lake Watershed Initiative (TRWI) was added 
in FY 201 1 to improve water quality while maintaining agricultural food and fiber production on private 
lands in northwestern Arkansas and northeastern Oklahoma. Funding is provided through EQIP. 
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Illinois River and Eucha-Spavinaw Lakes Watershed 
FY 20 1 4 Allocation as of August 8, 20 1 4 


State 

EQIP 

Arkansas 

$4,018,000 

Oklahoma 

882,000 

Total 

4,900,000 


The North Central Wetlands Conservation Initiative (NCWCl) was established to increase the 
technical capacity of States within the Prairie Pothole Region to make certified wetlands determinations. 
Participating States include; Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, initial funding in the 
amount of $3.75 million was provided through the Conservation Technical Assistance Program (CTA) ii 
FY 201 1. In FY 2014 States received $1.5 million of CTA funds and the States provided a match of 
another $1.5 million. 

The Red River Basin Initiative (RRBI) was established to address flooding concerns in the Red 
River of the North Watershed Basin, The basin is a highly productive and predominately cropland basin 
Since 1993, the Red River Basin area has experienced repeated large scale flood events. The RRBI is pt 
of a strategy to reduce peak flows on the Red River of the North and its main tributaries; especially durii 
spring flood events. Participating states include: Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, Funding 
has been provided through WRP and ACEP-WRE; however, in FY 2014 the RRBI received $500,000 in 
EQIP funds in July to address flooding concerns in the basin. 


Red River Initiative 

FY 20 1 4 Allocation as of August 8, 20 1 4 


State 

ACEP-WRE 

EQIP 

Minnesota 

$766,472 

$250,000 

North Dakota 

664,173 

250,000 

Total 

1,430,645 

500,000 


The Ogallala Aquifer Initiative (OAI) is designed to reduce the quantity of water removed from the 
aquifer and to improve water quality using conservation practices on cropland and rangeland. 
Participating States include: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texa: 
and Wyoming. Funding is provided through EQIP. 


Ogallala Aquifer Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Colorado 

$697,500 

Kansas 

2,492,623 

Nebraska 

8,110,000 

New Mexico 

118,000 

Oklahoma 

1,008,500 

Texas 

6,129,000 

Wyoming 

402,665 

Total 

18,958,288 


The Gulf of Mexico Initiative (GoMI) was launched to address water quality and wildlife habitat 
concerns along the Gulf Coast of the United States. This action was developed in response to the 
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Deepwater Horizon oil spill and to help restore the waters, shores and wildlife populations along the Gulf 
Coast. This initiative is designed to help producers in 16 priority watersheds in seven major river basins 
in five States; including Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. In FY 2014, funding was 
provided through EQIP. 


Gulf of Mexico Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Alabama 

$389,000 

Florida 

1,451,000 

Louisiana 

1,010,000 

Mississippi 

730,500 

Texas 

919,500 

Total 

4,500,000 


The Driftless Area Landscape Conservation Initiative (DALCl) was launched in FY 2012 to provide 
assistance to agricultural producers for in^plementing practices that reduce erosion and improve fish 
wildlife habitat in the Driftless Area of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois. Financial assistance is 
provided through EQIP. 


Driftless Area Landscape Conservation Initiative 


FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Illinois 

$743,000 

Iowa 

743,000 

Minnesota 

1,008,417 

Wisconsin 

1,749,000 

Total 

4,243,417 


The Everglades Initiative (El) is designed to provide assistance to improve water quality, control 
invasive plant species, benefit wildlife and fish habitat, and support rural economies in the Florida 
Everglades Region. Funding is provided through EQIP, ACEP-WRE, ACEP-ALE, and ACEP-ALE-GSS. 


Everglades Initiative 

FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 20 1 4 


State 

EQIP 

ACEP-WRE 

ACEP-ALE 

ACEP-ALE-GSS 

Florida 

$4,064,266 

$18,123,242 

$2,405,250 

$3,605,250 


Working Lands for Wildlife (WLFW) is a partnership between NRCS and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) to restore wildlife habitat for at risk wildlife species. It leverages capabilities and 
resources, targets assistance, cooperatively engages State and local partners, and works collaboratively 
with agricultural producers, forest land managers, and Tribes. Funding is provided through 
EQIP. WLFW is a voluntary, incentive based effort with three main goals: 

1) Provide landowners with financial and technical assistance to help them improve their lands 
through wildlife habitat management and protection. 
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2) Implement conservation practices that will help restore populations of declining wildlife species 
(candidate, federally listed endangered and threatened or other at-risk wildlife species). Current 
species addressed by WLFW include Bog Turtle, Sage Grouse, Southwestern Willow Flycatcher, 
Gopher Tortoise, New England CottontaiI,'Golden-Winged Warbler, and Lesser Prairie Chicken. 
(Note that allocations for Sage Grouse and Lesser Prairie Chicken are discussed above in their 
own sections.) 

3) Provide landowners with Endangered Species Act regulatory predictability and confidence that 
conservation investments they make on their lands today can help sustain their operations over 
the long term. 


Working Lands for Wildlife 

(Bog Turtle, Southwestern Willow Flycatcher, Gopher Tortoise, New England Cottontail, and Golden- 

Winged Warbler) 

FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

ACEP-WRE 

Alabama 

$144,790 


Arizona 

251,684 


California 

800,000 


Colorado 

223,755 


Connecticut 

325,159 


Florida 

473,981 


Georgia 

1,000,000 


Louisiana 

52,371 


Maine 

207,000 


Maryland 

220,000 


Massachusetts 

31,748 


New Hampshire 

80,912 


New Jersey 


$68,416 

North Carolina 

42,650 


Pennsylvania 

1,000,000 

2,739,946 

Tennessee 

13,348 


Virginia 

49,458 


West Virginia 

1,748 


Total 

4,918,605 

2,808,362 


Launched in FY 2012, the National Water Quality Initiative (NWQI) accelerates conservation in 
small, targeted to improve water quality. Nationally, NRCS dedicates EQIP funding to producers who 
voluntarily implement conservation systems to address agricultural sources of water pollution, including 
nutrients, sediment, and pathogens. Through NWQI, NRCS is also piloting the use of its new Water 
Quality Index for Runoff Water from Agricultural Fields in at least one watershed per State. The Index 
will enable producers to evaluate the effects of alternative conservation systems. 
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National Water Quality Initiative 
FY 2014 Allocation as of August 8, 2014 


State 

EQIP 

Alabama 

$446,492 

Alaska 

157,000 

Arizona 

365,500 

Arkansas 

975,000 

California 

1,716,000 

Colorado 

1,260,000 

Connecticut 

108,000 

Delaware 

283,000 

Florida 

249,000 

Georgia 

775,000 

Hawaii 

369,057 

Idaho 

530,261 

Illinois 

485,237 

Indiana 

941,500 

Iowa 

986,000 

Kansas 

450,602 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 

361,000 

Massachusetts 

27,000 

Michigan 

327,000 

Minnesota 

94,953 

Mississippi 

1,152,506 

Missouri 

827,710 

Montana 

555,000 

Nebraska 

1,154,000 

Nevada 

450,000 

New Hampshire 

60,000 

New Jersey 

255,000 

New York 

277,009 

North Carolina 

1,094,000 

North Dakota 

592,153 

Ohio 

810,000 

Oklahoma 

124,582 

Oregon 

391,003 

Pennsylvania 

1,000,000 

Puerto Rico 

231,000 

Rhode Island 

32,652 

South Carolina 

663,000 
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State 

EQIP 

South Dakota 

498,000 

Tennessee 

765,000 

Texas 

3,518,000 

Utah 

423,000 

Vermont 

127,544 

Virginia 

675,999 

Washington 

1,180,000 

West Virginia 

271,413 

Wisconsin 

1,397,237 

Wyoming 

527,536 

Total 

31,320,946 


Grazing Lands Funding 

Mr. Aderhoit: Please provide a table showing funding provided to grazing lands issues for fiscal 
years 2013 (actual) and 2014 (estimated). 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. The table below provides the actual 
obligations in fiscal year 2013 and the estimated obligations for fiscal year 2014 for grazing related 
conservation practices and activities for the listed programs. Funding levels shown do not include 
financial assistance dollars associated with Waste Management Systems. 

[The information follows:] 


Grazing Lands Funding 


Program 

FY2013 Actual 

FY 2014 Estimated* 


$494,605 

$419,740 


2,818,468 

1,722,300 


6,279,669 

5,790,546 

EOIP 

284,070,549 

213,783.617 

WHIP 

23,178,308 

14,553,484 

CSP 

29,534,135 

29,655,181 

GRP 

6,320,631 

4,172,464 

TOTAL 

352,696,365 

270,097,332 


*FY 2014 projection is average of FY 2012 and FY 2013 obligations. 


Grazing Lands 


Mr. Aderhoit: How many NRCS employees were dedicated to grazing lands issues in fiscal year 
2013 and are estimated to be dedicated to them in fiscal year 2014? 

Response: In FY 2013, a total of 334 NRCS staff were dedicated to providing grazing land technical 
assistance, including rangeland management specialists, forage agronomists, and grassland specialists at 
the State level and below. In FY 2014, NRCS estimates that 322 NRCS staff will provide this type of 
technical assistance. 
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Conservation Compliance 

Mr. Aderholt: How much did NRCS spend on highly credible land and wetlands determinations 
and conservation compliance in fiscal years 2008 through 2014? 

Response: NRCS conducts Food Security Act status compliance reviews each year on a randomly 
identified sample of cropland tracts. Tracts owned by USDA employees are added to the list of those to 
be reviewed. Fiscal year 2014 figures are not yet available. 

Compliance reviews are conducted on a yearly basis with a national sample of farm tracts provided 
to the States. The national sample of farm tracts is derived from computerized records kept by the Farm 
Service Agency. The sample size is approximately one percent of the farm tracts that received a farm 
payment in the past year and contain cropland. The tracts are provided to the States on January 1, and 
they can conduct the compliance review at any time during the year. The compliance review 
determinations must be available to National Headquarters by December 1. 

Time spent conducting the compliance reviews does not represent the entirety of NRCS costs 
associated with wetland and highly erodible land determinations. Additional costs include managing and 
maintaining the software application, developing and updating policy, and providing training and 
oversight for reviews. However, NRCS does not track the cost of these activities. 

The following table summarizes the total hours spent each year completing conservation compliance 
on selected cropland tracts. The reviews for fiscal year 2014 have not been completed to date. 

[The information follows:] 


Time Spent Conducting Compliance Reviews 
(All Types)^ 



2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013'' 

Hours 

63,048 

54,090 

50,610 

66,849 

65,488 


Cost 

$3,864,842 

$3,315,717 

$3,102,393 

$4,097,844 

$4,014,414 

$3,984,745 


‘ Cost figure is based on fiscal year 2012 cost estimates and assumes $61.30 hourly rate based on the 
following: Average hourly salary for GS-1 1 step 5 (source: OPM general schedule tables for Rest of U.S.) 
plus estimate for benefits and non-salary support. 

^^The numbers in the table do not include the time spent on HEL or Wetlands Determinations. 


Mr. Aderholt: Flow many Technical Service Providers (TSP) are registered with NRCS? How 
much funding is associated with TSPs? 


Response: There are currently 2,21 7 Technical Service Providers certified by NRCS to assist 
producers in getting conservation on the land. NRCS obligated over $62 million of technical and 
financial assistance funds in fiscal year 2013 into conservation agreements and landowner contracts. 

Partnership, Cooperative Or Other Agreements 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update information from the fiscal year 20 1 4 hearing record on the number of 
partnership, cooperative or other agreements that NRCS has entered into. 
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Response; NRCS entered into 5,590 partnership, cooperative or other agreements in fiscal years 
201 1, 2012, 2013, and 2014. The table below provides for each year the number of agreements with 
States, local governments, non-profits, private organizations, and other types of organizations (e.g., 
universities and Tribal governments). 

[The information follows:] 


Partnership, Cooperative or Other Agreements 


Fiscal Year 

States 

Local Gov’t 

Non profits 

Private 

Other* 

Total 

2011 

369 

383 

347 

29 

106 

1,234 

2012 

443 

839 

358 

294 

156 

2,090 

2013 

174 

562 

354 

41 

450 

1,581 

2014“ 

73 

255 

63 

2 

292 

685 

Total 

1,059 

2,039 

1,122 

366 

1,004 

5,590 


‘Note: Other includes Universities, Tribal governments and Interagency agreements, 
“ 2014 information is year-to-date 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding is associated with these agreements? Please provide 
information on both mandatory and discretionary funding. 

Response: The total funding associated with these agreements is $1,294,856,184, from fiscal 
years 201 1 to 2014 (to date). 

[The information follows:] 


jPartnership, Cooperative or Other Agreements Funding 


Fiscal Year 

Discretionary 

Mandatory 

Total 

2011 

$93,794,131 

$37,633,334 

$131,427,465 

2012 

377,284,114 

185,354,217 

562,638,331 

2013 

232,642,497 

94,905,481 

327,547,978 

2014 

184,219,477 

89,022,933 

273,242,410 

TOTAL 

887,940,219 

406,915,965 

1,294,856,184 


Note; FY 2014 reflects agreements. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on NRCS’s transfers of funding and authority to 
distribute that funding to any cooperating entity. Please list the partner, amount and year the funding was 
transferred. 

Response: NRCS entered into the following agreements where funding and the authority to 
distribute those funds were transferred to the partner entity. 


[The information follows:] 
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Transfers of Funding and Authority 


Partner 

Transferred FY 
2011 

Transferred FY 
2012 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF NH FORESTS (SPNHF) 

$194,503.00 

- 

Poultney-Mettowee NRCD 

119,000.00 

$59,754.00 

Springbrook: Two Rivers Watershed District 

468,641.00 

- 

City of Kellogg 

204,550.00 

- 

Scaup and Wiilet, LLC 

3,000.00 

- 

MEO AmeriCorps 

3,262.50 

- 

Kona SWCD 

2,752,92 

- 

E Kauai SWCD 

1,993.70 

- 

Ka’u SWCD 

2,255.14 

- 

University of Hawaii 

2,255.14 

- 

Student Conservation Assn. 

10,989.00 

10,989.00 


Personnel 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a table showing the number of NRCS personnel assigned to 
headquarters. States, national centers, and any other offices. 

Response: The table below displays the number of NRCS personnel assigned to National 
Headquarters (NHQ), States, national centers and other offices. The numbers below reflect all active 
employees, including permanent full time and part time personnel. 

[The information follows:] 


NRCS Personnel Assigned to Various Locations 


Location 

Number 

Percent 

State/Fieid Offices 

9,526 

92 

NHO* 

552 

5 

National Centers and Other 

321 

3 

Total 

10,399 

100 


*NHQ includes: National Employee Development Center, Business Management 
Leadership Program, and Information Technology Center 


National Call Centers 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a list of the national centers, including location, funding and staff 
levels associated with each center for fiscal years 2008 through 2014 and anticipated for fiscal year 2015. 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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Funding (Dollars in Thousands) 

FY15 

$3,093 

8,470 

4,928 

7,702 

2,358 


r-- 

so 

cs 

1,464 

1,232 

FY14 

$3,093 

1 

8,470 

4,928 

7,702 

2,358 


2,647 

so 

1,232 

FY13 

$3,405 

8,109 

8,498 

9,572 

2,914 


2.478 

1,425 

1,551 

FY12 

$4,980 

38,935 

ro 

11,748 

3,806 


3,140 

1,667 

1,925 

FYll 

$6,672 

25,546 

6,563 

11,987 

2,789 

360 

3,138 

1,599 

1,825 

FYIO 

$5,342 

26,991 

11,584 

11,406 

2,774 

2,193 

3,276 

1,459 

1,830 

FY09 

$3,149 

15,353 

8,421 

7,607 

2,573 

1,458 

2,799 

1,459 

2,062 

FY08 

$2,870 

7,373 

7,632 

8,232 

3,559 

1,635 

3,059 

1,485 

2,110 

Location 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Fort Collins, 
Colorado 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Lincoln, 

Nebraska 

Portland, 

Oregon 

Madison, 

Mississippi 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Lincoln, 

Nebraska 

Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

National 
Center Name 

National 

Employee 

Development 

Center 

National 
Information 
Technology 
Center 9/ 

National 
Geospatial 
Center Of 
Excellence 

7/ 

National Soil 
Survey 

Center 1/ 

National 

Water and 
Climate 

Center 

A^icultural 
Wildlife 
Conservation 
Center 2/ 

National 

Design, 

Construction 

Soil 

Mechanics 

Center 

National Soil 

Mechanics 

Center 

National 

Water 

Management 
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2,411 

3,174 

1,649 
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2,530 

VO 

04^ 

fO 

1,662 

1 

5,367 





2,467 

3,347 

1,844 

2,667 

6,141 





2,392 

3,378 

1,703 

2,958 

6,075 


267 

eo 

oo 


1,736 

2,602 

1,280 

2,968 

5,921 


812 

1,987 


1,248 

1,466 

6,684 

2,932 

6,007 


1,127 

2,902 

cn 

ro 

■ 

8,302 

1,357 

727 

2,653 

6,084 


Baton 

Rouge, 

Louisiana 

Morgantown, 

WestVA 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Greensboro, 

North 

Carolina 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Portland, 

Oregon 

Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Portland, 

Oregon 

Center 

National 

Plant Data 
Center 3/ 

National 
Geospatial 
Development 
Center 4/ 

Wildlife 
Habitat 
Management 
Center 7/ 

East Remote 

Sensing 

Laboratory 

Central 

Remote 

Sensing 

Laboratory 

West 

Remote 

Sensing 

Laboratory 

National 

Centers 

Servicing 

Unit 8/ 

National 

Technology 

Support 

Center - 
West 



Technology 

Support 

Center - Fort Worth, 

Centrals/ Texas 4,939 5,373 5,370 4,899 5,340 







National Soil Survey Center include funding and staff levels for the Geospatial Development Center in Morgantown, WV during FY 201 1 and 
FY 2012; however, the employees are located in West Virginia. 

The Agricultural Wildlife Conservation Center was not fully funded in FY 2011. Amount was for expenses through March 1 8, 20 1 1 . The 
Center employees have been reassigned to headquarters. 

The National Plant Data Center merged into National Technology Support Center — East beginning in FY 2010 with completion in FY 2011. 
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National Technology Support Centers 

Mr, Adcrholt: Please provide a list of the national technology support centers, including their 
location, funding and staff levels associated with each center, for fiscal years 2008 through 2014 and 
anticipated for 2015. 

Response; The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



National Technical Su|iport Centers (NTSC) ■ 

Funding (Dollars in Thousands) Staff Level 
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Plant Materials Centerse 

Please provide a list of all Plant Materials Centers, including location, funding and staff levels for 
fiscal years 2008 through 20 1 4 and anticipated for fiscal year 2015. 

Response: Plant Materials Center (PMC) operating costs and staff levels (FTE) for fiscal years (FY) 
2008 through FY 2013 are actuals, and FY 2014 and FY 2015 are estimates. Operating Costs include staff 
costs, normal operating expenses, equipment maintenance and replacement, and facility maintenance and 
upgrades. 

[The information follows:] 
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Operated by Cooperating Agencies or others with NRCS Assistance: 
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Mr. Aderholt: Did any NRCS employees travel internationally in fiscal years 2013 and 2014 
to date? If so, please describe the purpose of the trip, the associated cost and destination. 

Response: Thirty-two NRCS employees traveled internationally in fiscal year 2013 and as 
of March 2014, 24 employees have traveled during fiscal year 2014. International travel is for the 
following purposes: International Meeting (IM); Technical Assistance - Long Term (>6 months) 
(LT); Technical Assistance - Short Term (<6 months) (TDY); Scientific and Technical Exchange 
(STE); Resident (3 years) (RES); Trans Border Issues (Trans); and Training (TRN). The 
following table provides the requested information on the purpose, associated total costs, and 
destinations for the trips. 

[The information follows:] 


FY 2013 


Country 

Number 

Total 

las 

Afghanistan 

1 

- 

LT 

Australia 

2 

$5,000 

IM 

Brazil 

2 

4,000 

IM 

Canada 

5 

4,790 

IM 

Canada 

3 

1,370 

Trans 

Canada 

2 

600 

TRN 

China, People's Republic of 

1 

- 

STE 

Colombia 

1 

292 

STE 

Congo, Democratic Republic of 

1 

- 

TDY 

Germanv 

1 

4,500 

IM 

Mexico 

2 

4,827 

IM 

Micronesia 

1 

69,632 

RES 

New Zealand 

1 

- 

IM 

New Zealand 

1 

7,500 

STE 

Pakistan 

6 

- 

TDY 

Qatar 

1 

4,700 

IM 

Russia 

1 

6,000 

IM 

Total 

32 

113,211 



FY 2014 


Country 

Number 

Total 

Type 

Afghanistan 

1 

- 

LT 

Australia 

2 

- 

IM 

Canada 

2 

$980 

IM 

Canada 

1 

387 

TRN 

Haiti 

6 

- 

TDY 

Israel 

1 

- 

TDY 

Italy 

1 

4,500 

IM 

Italy 

1 

3,585 

STE 

Jordan 

1 

- 

TDY 

New Zealand 

1 

7,856 

STE 
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Country 

Number 

Total 

Type 

Pakistan 

5 

- 

TDY 

Russia 

1 

5,000 

IM 

South Africa 

1 

245 

TDY 

Total 

24 

22,553 



Note; Travel at no cost to the agency was either reimbursed by the Foreign Agricultural Service or 
the host countiy', or was at the traveler’s own expense. 


Mr. Aderholt: How many NRCS employees are serving in foreign countries in fiscal year 
20 14? Please provide information on the purpose of the assignment, duration of the assignment 
and associated costs. 

Response: In fiscal year 2014, four NRCS employees have served or are currently 
serving in foreign countries. Two employees have served or are serving in Afghanistan on 12- 
month assignments supporting Operation Enduring Freedom. One of those employees completed 
his assignment in November 2013. The other employee was deployed in December 2012, 
extended his tour until June 2014, and is currently serving in Afghanistan. The costs for those 
deployed to Afghanistan are paid by the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

In addition, two employees are currently serving three-year resident assignments. One 
employee is assigned to the Republic of Palau and one to the Federated States of Micronesia 
(FSM). The resident assignments are in support of the Compact of Free Association with both 
countries. Estimated total costs during FY 2014 for the employees on assignment in Palau and 
FSM is $588,000. Included in that total is the amount that NRCS will reimburse the State 
Department for embassy security, official mail, and other items. 

Mr. Aderholt: How much funding was spent on GIS activities in fiscal years 2008 
through 2014? 

Response: There are five major components to the NRCS Enterprise GIS Program: 
Hardware, Software, Data, People, and Procedures. The National Geospatial Center of 
Excellence tracks NRCS Enterprise Geospatial investments. 


[The information follows:] 
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Contributions to Positioning, Navigation, and Timing (PNT), Enterprise GiS Software & 
Acquisition of Geospatial Data 



GPS Mobile Devices and software 
Enterprise GIS Software 
(millions) 

Geospatial Digital Data 

Imagery and Elevation 
(millions) 

YEAR 

PNT GPS 

ESRI,/ 

ERDAS 

NRI 

Imagery 

Stewardship 

Lands 

Imagery 

(SLI) 

Imagery 

NAIP 

Satellite 

Elevation 

IFSAR 

LiDAR 

2008 

$2.42 

$1.95 

adhoc 

$7.34 

$0,965 

$0,530 

$0,682 

2009 

4.61 

2.65 

adhoc 

7.03 

0.779 

2.177 

1.103 

2010 

6.38 

2.65 

$0,152 

7.04 

1.558 

2,430 

10.767 

2011 

3.18 

2.65 

0.209 

7.24 

1.811 

1.910 

2.079 

2012 

2.62 

2.65 

0.211 

7.60 

2.016 

1.861 

7.176 

2013 

3.93 

2.65 

0,211 

7.58 

2.246 

1.375 

2.300 

2014 

0.753/ 

2.65 

0.213 

6.87 

2.599 

1.710 

3.452/ 


1/The approximate amount NRCS Share of ESRI Enterprise License Agreement, 

2/rFSAR = $450,000,000 and LiDAR = $3,000,000.00 

3/PNT GPS includes initiative money and estimated expenditures by the States. 


Information Technology 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary, including information on personnel, hardware, 
software, applications, and telecommunications, of NRCS spending on Information Technology 
for fiscal years 2008 through 2014. What is anticipated for fiscal year 2015? 

Response; NRCS expects to spend $206.6 million on Information Technology (IT) in fiscal 
year 20 15. Of this amount, $10.3 million is for personnel, $1.5 milljon Is for Hardware, $6.5 
million is for Software, $6.0 million for other government IT services, and $182.3 million in total 
for Support Services. Telecommunication and application expenditures are included in ITS 
Services and Other Support totals and cannot be broken out at this time. The table below itemizes 
IT spending for fiscal years 2008 through 2015. 
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[The information foliows;] 


information Technology Spending 
(Dollars in Millions) 


IHI^B 


IH 

FY2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 
Actual 

FY 2012 
Actual 


FY 2014 
Est. 

FY 2015 
Est. 




$7.80 


$6.00 

$9.!2 



ESSBSSIIHIIIl^^ 


HBBRI 

8.90 

■B 


2.17 

0.58 




0.90 

5.10 

7.70 

7.80 

1.78 

2.59 

6.55 

Other 

Government IT 
Services 

28.10 

24.80 

37.20 

3.60 

4.80 

2.83 

12.93 

6.03 

ITS Support 
Services 

87.40 

93.10 

96.00 

93.00 

73.60 

116.64 

120.68 

120.67 

Other Support 
Services 




51.30 

48.50 

41.37 

36.45 

61.60 

Total 

125.10 

128.20 

155.00 

174.80 

168.40 

173.9! 

183.69 

206.62 


Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiaive 

Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on the Conservation Delivery Streamlining 
Initiative. What is the status of the initiative? What is the timeline for implementation? What 
efficiencies will be realized? How much will full implementation ofthe initiative cost? How 
much will it save? 

Re.sponse: In FY 2010, NRCS leadership formally initiated an Agency-wide effort called the 
Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative (CDSI). The Initiative’s goal is to define and 
implement a more effective, efficient, and sustainable business model for delivering conservation 
technical and financial assistance. Three overarching objectives were identified: 

1 . Simplify Conservation Delivery - Conservation delivery must be easier for both 
customers and employees. 

2. Streamline Business Processes - The new business model and processes must increase 
efficiency and be integrated across Agency business lines. 

3. Ensure Science-based Assistance - The new business mode) must reinforce the continued 
delivery of scicnce-ba.scd products and services. 

CDSI is implementing five broad strategies under thisefTort:(l) redesigning NRCS’s 
business processes, (2) aligning its information technology with these redesigned processes, (3) 
integrating science technologies to enhance the quality and effectiveness of NRCS pograms, (4) 
simplifying and standardizing the delivery of financial assistance, and (5) providing ways for 
clients to work with NRCS that are more convenient and efficient. 

The CDSI effort, which first received funding in FY 2010, is in its fourth year. During FY 
201 1 through FY 20 12, NRCS redesigned a number of business processes focused on conservation 
planning and financial assistance delivery. Pilots to evaluate new processes and technologies were 
conducted in FY 2012. 

In October 2012, NRCS began testing the Conservation Desktop application-version one. 
NRCS released version one as Beta version to four offices in March 20 13. NRCS is considering 
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options for the nationwide implementation of its Conservation Desktop technology. The first release 
began to integrate the delivery of technical and financial assistance, introduce automated workflows 
for increased efficiency, and replace several existing inefficient, stove-piped tools. The first release 
of the Conservation Desktop also began integration of science-based technologies to efficiently 
address grazing and erosion. NRCS is currently finalizing requirements for a second version - 
making enhancements to the Conservation Desktop and expects to begin design in 2013. 

In early 2013, NRCS began design and development on the first version of its new Client 
Gateway, a simple, web-based application for customers to apply for programs, check eligibility, 
view conservation plans and contracts, sign documents, request payments for practices applied, and 
much more. All these features will be available for NRCS customers 24 hours per day, seven days a 
week, without ever having to visit a NRCS office or make an appointment. NRCS expects to 
deploy the first version of the Client Gateway in 2014. 

Also in early 2013, NRCS began design on its mobile planning application. The Mobile 
Planning Tool will add significant efficiency to NRCS’s ability to deliver conservation assistance, 
and allow NRCS to spend as much as 75 percent of their time in the field with clients, compared to 
the 20 percent to 40 percent often reported by field staff. 

NRCS’s customers will benefit from this effort by: 

• Having to make fewer trips (if any) to the field office; 

• Saving NRCS’s program participants over 750,000 hours annually; 

• Shortening the timeline between applying for a program and having a signed contract 
(target is two weeks or less when fully implemented); 

• Speeding up practice installation; 

• Ensuring rapid payments after a practice is applied; and 

• Having access to on demand on-line service for many of the steps in conservation 
assistance. 


NRCS will be more efficient and effective by: 

• Reducing document handling and wasteful duplicate data entry; 

• Reducing decision and approval times for plans and contracts; 

• Increasing environmental benefits through higher quality plans; 

• Improving access to best-available information and technology, and 

• Aligning staff with the more efficient business processes. 

The total planning and development cost for the Streamlining Initiative is $122.4 million. 
Implementation and maintenance costs will increase with the national implementation of the first 
CDSI tools and processes, and total $86.4 million through FY 202 1 . The total cost for the CDSI 
effort through FY 2021 is estimated at $207 million. 

NRCS estimates that when fully implemented, CDSI will “free up” over 1,500 staff years in 
the agency’s state and field offices that are currently used for administering duplicative and 
burdensome administrative processes. These staff years can be refocused back on customer 
service and better planning and delivery of conservation assistance. 


Mr. Aderholt: How much funding per year has been allocated to the Conservation 
Delivery Streamlining Initiative (CDSI) since it was initiated? How much more will be needed 
and for how many additional years? 
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Response: Allocations forCDSI were $7 million in FY 2010, $14 million in FY 201 1, 
$9.43 million in FY 2012 and $7.11 million forFY 2013. For FY 2014, NRCS is requesting an 
apportionment from 0MB of $15 million. 

The total planning and development cost for the Streamlining Initiative is $122,4 million. 
Implementation and maintenance will increase with the national implementation of the first CDSI 
tools and processes, and total an estimated $84.6 million through FY 2021 . The total cost for the 
CDSI effort through FY 2021 is an estimated $207 million. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on the Conservation Effects Assessment 
Project (CEAP), Please include a table that shows the amount of funding allocated to CEAP per 
year since it was initiated and how much will be expended in fiscal year 2014 and 2015. 

Response: CEAP was established within USDA in 2003 to develop a scientific 
understanding and methodology for estimating the environmental effects of conservation practices 
on agricultural landscapes at national, regional, and watershed scales. CEAP is a multi-agency, 
multi-resource effort, and its scope includes building the science and information base needed to 
support conservation planning and implementation, management decisions, and policies. CEAP 
has three main components; described below: national assessments, watershed assessments, and 
literature reviews and bibliographies. 

Budget . The annual CEAP budget peaked at more than $8.3 million in 2004 and 2007 but 
since has dropped to around $5 million annually, about the same as initial-year funding (Table 1). 
The NRCS investment in CEAP, however; has leveraged more than $260 million in contributions 
from organizations, universities. State agencies, and other Federal agencies (Table 2). In all, more 
than 60 agencies and organizations are CEAP partners. 

[The information follows:] 


Table 1. NRCS CEAP expenditures, FY 2003-FY 2015 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal Year 

Annual funding 

2003 

$5,396 

2004 

8,343 

2005 

8,000 

2006 

8,000 

2007 

8,345 

2008 

5,754 

2009 

5,000 

2010 

4,605 

2011 

5,105 

2012 

7,910 

2013 

4,619 

2014 

11,637 

2015 (est) 

10,S00*** 


In 2012, agency leadership approved a long-term work plan that projects CEAP support costs 
for the next 7 years. This plan is predicated upon agency funding available to carry out these 
long-term plans and projects a funding level need of $10.5 million for FY 2015. This funding 
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increase is required to support data collection costs for updating the original cropland farmer 
survey conducted in the 2003 to 2006 timeframe, expand modeling efforts to include grazing 
lands, and to modify current CEAP modeling programs to represent conservation effects on 
wetlands and wildlife habitat on private working agricultural landscapes. The new farmer survey 
will document conservation implementation progress and the associated environmental gains and 
impacts of conservation adoption since the timeframe of the initial survey. These surveys capture 
the individual efforts by the landowners at their expense, along with those conservation practices 
supported by local, State, and Federal conservation programs. 


Table 2. Leveraged investments in CEAP, FY 2003-FY 2014 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Agency 

FY 2003-FY 2013 

FY20l4Est* 

12-yr. Total 

National Agricultural Statistics Servit 

$600 


$600 

Agricultural Research 

Service 

207,882 

$20,000 

227,882 

National Institute for Food and 
Agriculture 

9,675 


9,675 

Farm Service Agency 

970 

100 

1,070 

U.S, Geological Survey 

8,490 

1,000 

9,490 

Others 

12,610 

1,000 

13,610 

Total 



262,327 


*2014 investment estimates are based on 2013 contribution levels 


Future CEAP resources will be used to gather data to expand application of the Agricultural 
Policy Environmental Extender (APEX) field-level model to estimate conservation practice 
effects on croplands, wetlands, wildlife, and grazing lands so as to more accurately model the 
complex agricultural landscape to include the interaction of the variety of practices that co-occur 
on the land. We will refresh our practice information so we can better estimate the effects of 
conservation on natural resource concerns and improve our ability to make informed, effective 
conservation and management decisions. We also plan to support the modeling and estimation of 
conservation effects at smal ler watershed scales to improve decision making for policies and 
programs. 

CEAP-Cropland National Assessment . NRCS and its partners in ARS and Texas A&M 
University are preparing a series of reports on the effects of conservation practices on cropland 
that eventually will cover the 48 conterminous States. To date, seven baseline reports in this 
series have been released, the Upper Mississippi River Basin, the Chesapeake Bay Region, the 
Great Lakes Region, the Ohio-Tennessee River Basin, the Missouri River Basin, the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basin, the Lower Mississippi River Basin. The draft versions of the Pacific 
Northwest and South Atlantic Gulf Region are ready for agency approval and release. The Souris 
Red River, Texas Gulf and Delaware River reports have been completed and are currently being 
readied for internal agency review and clearance processes as well as an external scientific peer 
review. 

The reports are based on computer simulations of conditions as of 2003-2006 compared to 
conditions that would be expected if no conservation practices were in place. The simulations are 
based on data on farming and conservation practices in use during the same period collected 
through interviews with farmers utilizing a 32 page survey questionnaire conducted for the agency 
by the National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS) and reviews of NRCS field office records. 
The National Resources Inventory (NRI) provides additional data and the statistical basis for the 
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application of sophisticated modeling approaches, processes, and the production of regional 
estimates and findings. 

These baseline studies not only provide estimates of the effects of conservation practices in 
place on the landscape for the study timeframe but also help us determine treatment needs on 
cropped acres and estimate potential further gains from additional conservation treatments. The 
estimation process is consistent in each study area to allow comparison of findings across all 
regions. 

Commonalities across all ofthe studies completed to date include: (1) the voluntary, 
incentives-based approach is achieving results. Farmers have done and are continuing to do a 
good job of conservation on agricultural land, especially in controlling erosion and also in 
reducing nutrient losses from cropland. (2) Despite the gains, we have opportunities to make 
even more progress, especially in the nutrient management arena. (3) Suites of practices are 
needed to manage complex nutrient loss pathways. No single practice or single combination of 
practices will be equally effective everywhere. (4) Targeting the most critical/vulnerable and 
environmentally sensitive acres delivers the greatest benefit for the conservation investment. 

There are regional differences among the completed studies. The most significant 
conservation treatment need on agricultural land in the Upper Mississippi River Basin, the 
Chesapeake Bay Region, and the Great Lakes Region is the loss of soluble nitrogen through 
leaching and tile drainage. The Great Lakes also have a very significant treatment need to reduce 
the loss of soluble phosphorus from runoff and tile drains. The greatest need in the Ohio- 
Tennessee River Basin is the loss of phosphorus from cropland. Wind erosion in the western 
portion of the Missouri Basin and the Arkansas- White-Red River basin and nutrient management 
(nitrogen and phosphorus primarily) in the eastern portion of the Missouri Basin are important 
conservation concerns. The Lower Mississippi River Basin suffers higher sediment losses, surface 
and subsurface nitrogen losses, and phosphorus losses than do any of the other regions in the 
Mississippi River drainage (the Upper Mississippi, Ohio-Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basins). 

The next generation of CEAP studies on cropland is being conducted at a smaller scale to 
focus on more localized priorities and explore the potential applications of refreshed NASS 
surveys. Analysis of the Chesapeake Bay Watershed revisit was just published in December 2013 
based on a data collection effort on farming and conservation practices in use in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed in a 201 1 survey based on the same NRl sampling framework used in the 2003- 
2006 baseline survey. The resurvey of the Chesapeake Bay region, in conjunction with the 
baseline 2003-2006 survey data, documents changes in conservation practice adoption and 
agricultural practices between the two survey periods. CEAP analysis demonstrated numerous 
conservation gains in the region, including a reduction in soil erosion rates by 57 percent, a 
reduction in edge-of-field sediment losses by 62 percent, a 50 percent reduction in the average 
rate of soil carbon loss, a 22 percent reduction in edge-of-field nitrogen loss, and a 45 percent 
reduction in edge-of-field phosphorus loss. The resurvey allowed CEAP to elucidate 
conservation successes, such as cover crop adoption, which expanded from being in use on only 
12 percent of acres in 2003-2006 to being in use on 52 percent of acres in 20! 1. Similarly, the 
resurvey allowed CEAP to identity areas where continued conservation focus is required, 
including the need for focus on comprehensive conservation planning that incorporate the ACT 
approach (Avoid excess nutrients and tillage. Control losses from fields. Trap nutrients and 
sediment at the edge of the field). CEAP results suggest that 46 percent of cultivated cropland 
acres in the Chesapeake Bay region could benefit from additional conservation practice adoption. 
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In addition, we have completed expanded data collection efforts for two special study areas 
(revisit surveys) for the western Lake Erie basin and the Des Moines River watershed/basin. 
Similar to the Chesapeake Bay region refresh, these reports will update findings from the 2003- 
2006 survey. Release of these reports is anticipated to occur in 2014, Surveys have also been 
conducted and are currently being analyzed in a study associated with agriculture in the California 
Bay-Delta area. These studies are intended to provide data at a much smaller scale than the 
current national assessment and to improve our understanding of limitations related to our 
statistical sampling approach and the scale at which we can provide results. 

New tools and analyses . The CEAP-Cropland studies have provided additional benefits in 
the form of tools for decision support and direct assistance to landowners. For example, the 
cropland modeling team has developed an optimization model that incorporates practice costs and 
evaluates alternative approaches for setting conservation priorities that can potentially maximize 
the benefits of conservation investments. New tools developed as a result of CEAP modeling are 
being incorporated into the NRCS Conservation Delivery Streamlining Initiative (CDSI) to help 
field offices provide faster, better technical assistance to landowners. 

Another tool, the CEAP Conservation Benefits Identifier (CCBI) geospatial data layer is an 
attempt to translate core CEAP-Cropland report findings related to nutrient management needs 
into actionable information for agency landscape planning and program delivery at the field level. 
The CEAP Soil Vulnerability Layer is another national geospatial layer that classifies soils in the 
CEAP reports from model runs using APEX, and allows environmentally sensitive/vulnerable 
soils to be located across the landscape. The National Soil Vulnerability Layer has been used in 
several regional initiatives, including the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative and the National 
Water Quality Initiative, Primary modeling APEX tool development to support the CDSI effort is 
continuing and the CCBI tool is being used/tested in several State locations now, 

CEAP- Watershed Studies , USDA initiated a series of CEAP watershed studies to provide 
in-depth analysis and quantification of the measurable effects of conservation practices at the 
watershed scale, and to enhance our understanding of the effects of conservation in the 
biophysical setting of a watershed. There were 42 watershed studies in total: 17 Competitive 
Grants Watersheds supported by the National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA) in 
partnership with the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), 14 Benchmark Watersheds 
conducted by the Agricultural Research Service (ARS - a continuing long-term effort), and 1 1 
Special Emphasis Watersheds (SEW’s) supported by the NRCS, 

A book synthesizing lessons learned from the NIFA CEAP Watershed Studies on croplands 
was published last year (“How to Build Better Agricultural Conservation Programs to Protect 
Water Quality: The National Institute of Food and Agriculture-Conservation Effects Assessment 
Project Experience” edited by Deanna L, Osmond, Donald W, Meals, Dana LK, Hoag, and 
Mazdak Arabi, 2012, 387 pages, hardcover and free online access). The synthesis study team, led 
at North Carolina State University, also published numerous CEAP fact sheets and summary 
papers to highlight key findings, which are available for download from the CEAP website. 
Outreach to translate the science into practice has been carried out for legislators, policy officials, 
agencies, conservationists, watershed groups, and producer groups, A presentation for producer 
groups called, “Steps to Citizen-based Watershed Planning: A Presentation for Watershed 
Planners” (November 2012; PPT) was also made available on the NRCS CEAP website to help 
improve the effectiveness of conservation efforts with private landowners. Efforts are underway 
within NRCS to apply the findings of this effort to improve conservation program design and 
delivery for greater effect, A special issue of a peer-reviewed Journal (Journal of Environmental 
Quality) is also in review for publication in 2014 to share findings with scientists. 
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Work on the ARS watershed studies continues with new priorities under the agency’s 5-year 
action plan. A special symposium was held to inform conservationists at the 2012 Soil and Water 
Conservation Society Annual Meeting, which featured key findings and conservation insights on 
sedimentation, water quality and nutrients, climate impacts, modeling approaches, and soil 
quality. ARS and NRCS are planning a special issue of the Journal of Soil and Water 
Conservation that summarizes findings from this work. Multiple CEAP Conservation Insights are 
in progress and others are planned for development in 2014. 

CEAP-Wetlands Studies . CEAP-Wetlands studies were planned to evaluate the effects of 
wetland conservation practices and programs by quantifying ecosystem services (e.g. water 
quality, flood control, biodiversity) for major wetland types. Ecosystem services are “the benefits 
people obtain from ecosystems.” The CEAP-Wetlands studies seek to improve our understanding 
of wetlands in agricultural landscapes so that we can provide farmers and ranchers with better 
advice on how to improve and conserve these vital areas. 

Five regional investigations are ongoing: (1) Prairie Pothole Region, (2) Mississippi Alluvial 
Valley, (3) The High Plains, (4) California Central Valley and Upper Klamath River Basin, and 
(5) Mid-Atlantic Rolling Coastal Plain and Coastal Flats. Data collection and model development 
for the major wetland types in each region are focused on the following wetland ecosystem 
services: floodwater storage, habitat quality, pollinators, biotic conservation and sustainability, 
erosion and sedimentation, nutrient fate and transport, carbon sequestration, and greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

During the next 5 years, the CEAP-Wetlands National Assessment will focus on: 

(1) developing CEAP-Wetlands modeling that provides NRCS with the capacity to simulate and 
forecast changes in wetland functions or ecosystem services provided by wetlands and associated 
lands as a result of conservation practices and programs, land treatments, climate change, and 
other factors; 

(2) calibrating and validating the depressional (prairie potholes, playas) and riverine wetlands 
algorithms within the Integrated Landscape Model (ILM) linked to the primary CEAP Model 
APEX and the NRI to improve the statistical reliability of model output at multiple scales and 
broaden its conservation application; (3)integrating CEAP-Wetlands field data collection 
methods with the NRI to develop new onsite data collection elements and remote sensing-based 
protocols that document spatial and temporal changes and effects of wetland conservation 
practices and programs; (4)linking other CEAP component findings/efforts into the ILM and 
APEX models to address cumulative practice and program effects across multiple scales; and 
(5)documenting the effectiveness of conservation practices and working lands treatments within 
the broader regional study framework to improve modeling results and translating those results to 
improve on-the-ground conservation, 

CEAP Science Notes and Conservation Insights are continuously being developed to 
highlight findings from various regional assessments. Four project reports were completed in 
2013: Integrating CEAP-Wetlands ILM outputs into the National Resource Inventory Framework: 
a pilot effort in the Great Plains, ILM sub-model algorithm report - models for predicting 
amphibian presence in the high plains playas, CEAP-Wetlands conceptual model for wetland 
plant diversity (vegetation quality), and USGS seientific investigations report 2012-5266: a 
regional classification of the effectiveness of digressional wetlands at mitigating nitrogen 
transport to surface waters in the North Atlantic coastal plain. 
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Regional assessments collected field data for major wetland types to assess and model the 
following wetland ecosystem services: floodwater storage, habitat quality, pollinators, biotic 
conservation and sustainability, erosion and sedimentation, nutrient fate and transport, carbon 
sequestration, and greenhouse gas emissions, 

CEAP-Wildlife Assessment . Since 2005, the CEAP-Wildlife Component has supported over 
35 regional assessments of the effects of conservation practices and programs on various priority 
aquatic, avian and terrestrial species. These assessments, conducted in partnership with academic, 
Non-Governmental Organizations, State and Federal agency science partners, have generated 
more than two dozen technical reports from which we have developed technical notes and 
guidance documents to help put findings into practice. These findings have documented how 
USDA programs and practices are benefiting species such as grassland and shrubland birds, 
native trout, migrating and wintering waterfowl and shorebirds, and other at-risk species while 
shedding valuable insight on how we can improve conservation practice standards and program 
delivery. 

In recent years, CEAP-Wildlife has increased emphasis on supporting assessments that 
document target species’ response to conservation practice implementation and that provide 
scientific support for effective program delivery of NRCS wildlife-oriented, landscape-scale 
special initiatives. For instance, CEAP-Wildlife is providing important science support for the 
NRCS Sage-Grouse Initiative, Lesser Prairie-Chicken Initiative, and the Golden-Winged Warbler 
and New England Cottontail aspects of the Working Lands for Wildlife effort. 

CEAP-Wildlife is also enhancing the biological aspects of other CEAP component models 
and products. Specifically, we are working with The Nature Conservancy, ARS, and university 
partners to link stream fish and macro-invertebrate sample data with CEAP-Cropland modeling 
tools, beginning with an intensive effort in the Western Lake Erie Basin. This effort will provide 
the means to integrate biological endpoints into soil and water quality modeling, and thus help us 
understand and target effective conservation practice implementation with biologically 
meaningful results. We are also incorporating biodiversity metrics into CEAP-Grazing Lands 
modeling efforts and plan to integrate findings from various completed and ongoing CEAP- 
Wildlife regional assessments into the Integrated Landscape Model under development by CEAP- 
Wetlands. 

As we generate valuable products and insights for USDA use, we continue to share results 
with and solicit input from our partners in the fish and wildlife science and management 
communities. Through the International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies’ CEAP 
Working Group, we are working to link CEAP Wildlife findings with those of the monitoring 
components of State Wildlife Action Plans, and vice-versa. 

Wildlife related CEAP studies have shown: (1) Improved habitat for waterfowl and 
amphibians is being achieved through wetland restoration with the Wetlands Reserve Program; 

(2) Improved habitat for grassland birds is being achieved through installation of buffers and grass 
cover supported by the Conservation Reserve Program; (3) Improved response of shrubland birds 
to early successional habitat programs; and (4) Increased populations of wild trout following 
stream restoration efforts. 

CEAP-Grazing Lands . Both of the CEAP literature syntheses and companion, standalone 
Executive Summaries have been completed and distributed nationwide (Rangeland synthesis in 
201 1; Pastureland and Hayland synthesis in 2012), These literature syntheses are the most 
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comprehensive collection of information on rangeland and pasture/hayland management in 
existence. They will serve as “living documents” to be updated as new scientific information 
becomes available. 

The reports are products of a rigorous externa! review by 40 rangeland scientists and over 30 
pastureland scientists of published peer-reviewed scientific literature related to select grazing land 
conservation practices. NRCS commissioned the reports to evaluate its current efforts to help 
ranchers implement conservation practices and to guide future efforts. Some of the key findings 
provided recommendations on how to modiiy existing conservation practice standards to account 
for the body of science that supports the key purposes of a given conservation practice. 

Additional recommendations provided opportunities for the research community to conduct 
studies that are pertinent to applied management and the implementation of selected suites of 
conservation practices. Both of the literature syntheses provide opportunities to improve NRCS 
science and technology, conservation planning protocols and products, and program delivery 
aspects of selected conservation practices. 

Because most erosion prediction models were developed for use on cropland, they are less 
reliable on rangeland and pasturelands. For this reason, ARS and NRCS scientists and others are 
developing computer models to predict erosion on these unique landscapes, to include an output 
indicator of “risk potential” by storm event determined by actual grazing unit conditions. This 
risk potential can be used to guide conservationists and grazing managers in determining optimal 
ground conditions to minimize erosion. It will be integrated (to the degree possible) with 
ecological site description vegetation change models (“state and transition models”) as an aid to 
predict plant community shift(s) when risk potentials are exceeded. This will give the manager a 
clear understanding of ground conditions to monitor and improve using prescribed grazing and 
other conservation practices in order to maintain the desired plant community under a given set of 
observed weather patterns and management practices. The Rangeland Hydrology and Erosion 
Model (RHEM) and Wind Erosion Model (WEMO) will provide grazing land conservationists 
with new tools for advising grazing managers how best to control erosion and maintain stability 
and ecological function of the site. These efforts are key to understanding the causes of the 
increasingly frequent dust storms and the conservation efforts necessary to reduce their harmful 
impacts on human health, habitation, and the natural resources of the region. 

The CEAP-Grazing Lands effort is also pioneering the techniques required to model resource 
effects on rangelands, in both environmental and production-related contexts. The addition of 
scientifically-sound “grazing modules” into APEX will be designed to approximate animal diet 
selection preferences, daily forage intake changes associated with forage quality, and to model 
outputs from heterogeneous plant communities, rather than the monoculture of plants found on 
cropland settings. Incorporation of these tools into APEX will also enable us to simulate habitat 
quality factors for wildlife species and/or guilds. 

Similar to CEAP-Wetlands and CEAP-Wildlife, the CEAP-Grazing Lands component is 
producing Conservation Insights and Science Notes, aimed at improving NRCS technical 
assistance and program delivery at the field level. Two Insights and two Science Notes on 
pastureland conservation topics were written by ARS and NRCS in 2013, to be issued in 2014. 
CEAP-Grazing Lands also provide support to the NRCS ecological site description development 
workload throughout the conterminous 48 States, working closely with NRCS and ARS scientists. 
We are pioneering a scientifically-sound process for grouping ecological sites at a larger scale, 
using soil, climatic and vegetation characteristics, and will then develop “generalized” State-and- 
transition models, associated plant species, and typical conservation practices implemented in 
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specific regions of the country. All of that data will be used to inform the APEX model as we 
simulate the effects of conservation practices on grazing lands. 

Conservation Compliance 

Mr. Aderholt: Please provide a summary of NRCS’s findings regarding the Chesapeake Bay 
region related to its work through CEAP. 

Response: CEAP provides a scientific basis for estimating environmental effects of 
conservation practices on agricultural landscapes at national, regional, and watershed scales. 
CEAP has grown into a multi-agency, multi-resource effort. CEAP’s scope has expanded to 
encompass building the science and education base needed to enrich conservation planning, 
implementation, management decisions, and policies. The Cropland CEAP benchmark and 
refresh surveys of the Chesapeake Bay Region provide an unprecedented ability to track 
conservation practice adoption trends, accomplishments, and outstanding needs over time. 

Cropland CEAP . Cropland CEAP conducted a national benchmark cropland survey in 2003- 
2006. In 20! 1, the Chesapeake Bay region became the first region in the country to be resampled. 
The two sampling data enable statistically sound identification of emergent trends in agricultural 
conservation practice adoption, quantification of practice impacts, and evaluation of outstanding 
conservation needs in the Chesapeake Bay region. The voluntary, incentives-based approach to 
conservation adoption continues to be effective. During the time between the two surveys, 
agricultural producers significantly increased their use of conservation measures designed to 
improve and protect water and soil quality. These voluntary conservation efforts generate 
substantial natural resource benefits for the producers and the communities of the Chesapeake 
Bay region. 

Information on farming activities and conservation practices was obtained from a 
confidential farmer survey designed by the National Agricultural Statistics Service, the Farm 
Services Agency, the NRCS National Resources Inventory, and NRCS field office records. The 
CEAP assessment is not directly reflective of Federal conservation program benefits, as it also 
includes impacts of the conservation efforts of local. State, and regional governmental agencies 
and independent organizations, as well as those of individual landowners and farm operators. 

Extensive gains in conservation practice adoption on cropped acres in the Chesapeake Bay 
region between 2003-2006 and 201 1 included; 

• structural practice adoption to control water erosion (increased from 52 to 66 
percent; Table I); 

• adoption of practices designed to prevent nutrient and sediment runoff losses 
(increased from 14 to 31 percent); 

• conservation tillage adoption (increased from 56 to 79 percent); and 

• cover crop adoption (increased from 12 to 52 percent). 

Widespread adoption of structural erosion control practices, residue management practices, 
and reduced tillage practices between 2003-2006 and 2011 reduced runoff losses by slowing the 
flow of surface water runoff, allowing more sediment and nutrients to remain in the field, and 
allowing more water to infiltrate into the soil. Concurrently, the dramatic increase in adoption of 
cover crops and winter annuals decreased leaching losses. However, the effective re-routing of 
surface water to subsurface flows redirected soluble nitrogen into subsurface flows and 
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demonstrates the need for consistent Comprehensive Conservation Planning in the Chesapeake 
Bay region, 

Roughly 46 percent of the region’s cultivated cropland acres would still benefit from 
additional conservation treatment for one or more resource concerns through Comprehensive 
Conservation Planning. In particular, there is opportunity for improvement of nutrient application 
management, which was relatively unchanged between the two surveys. Consistent application of 
the 4Rs (right rate, right timing, right method, and right form) of nutrient application management 
across all crops in a rotation is still a priority need in the region. Additional conservation gains 
will depend on continued use of current practices and continuing improvement in the application 
rate, timing, method, and form of nutrients. 

The CEAP modeling analyses showed the voluntary adoption of conservation practices 
between 2003-2006 and 201 1 provided the following annual conservation benefits to edge-of- 
field losses in the Chesapeake Bay region: 

• 15.1 million ton reduction in sediment losses (60 percent reduction); 

• 48,6 million pound reduction in nitrogen losses (26 percent reduction);and 

• 7.1 million pound reduction in phosphorus losses (46 percent reduction). 

These significant reductions in edge-of-field losses benefit water quality in streams and 
rivers in the region. However, nutrient and sediment dynamics at the edge-of-field do not directly 
or immediately relate to instream loads measured in rivers, streams, and the Bay, all of which may 
be impacted by storm events, tidal surges, and the legacy of past land use and management. 


Structural Practices To Control Water Erosion On Cropped Fields 


Structural practice 
category 

Conservation practice in use 

Percentage of 
acres (2003- 
2006) 

Percentage of 
acres (2011) 

Overland flow 
control practices 

Terraces, contour buffer strips, contour 
farming, stripcropping, contour 
stripcropping, field border, critical area 
planting, in-field vegetative barriers 

38 

45 

Concentrated flow 
control practices 

Grassed waterways, grade stabilization 
structures, diversions, other structures 
for water control 

20 

31 

Edge-of-field 
buffering and 
filtering practices 

Riparian forest buffers, riparian 
herbaceous buffers, filter strips 

14 

31 

One or more water 
erosion control 
practices 

Overland flow, concentrated flow, or 
edge-of-field practice 

52 

66 

Two or more water 
erosion control 
practices 

Overland flow, concentrated flow, or 
edge-of-field practice 

17 

33 


Wildlife CEAP . Conservation practices that improve water and soil quality by reducing 
edge-of-field nutrient and sediment losses also provide important habitat benefits to wildlife. The 
CEAP Wildlife Component supported a University of Maryland assessment of upland bird 
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response to establishment of conservation practices on agriculturally dominated landscapes in 
eastern Maryland and Delaware. Herbaceous filter strip establishment and whole-field CRP 
enrollment provided potential habitat for northern bobwhites and other grassland birds that would 
otherwise be unavailable in the agricultural landscape. Assessments of benefits of these and other 
conservation practices for additional wildlife species (e.g., golden-winged warbler) are on-going, 
results will be available at a later date. 

Wetland CEAP . Wetlands in the Chesapeake Bay region support biodiversity, provide 
wildlife habitat, and provide sediment and nutrient retention benefits to downstream creeks, 
rivers, and the Chesapeake Bay. A CEAP sponsored study found that depressional wetlands cover 
32 percent of the Lower Coastal Plain region of the Chesapeake Bay watershed. These 
depressional wetlands have a relatively high potential for decreasing nitrogen transport from 
nonpoint sources. Research is ongoing. 

Watershed CEAP . The CEAP supported Choptank River Benchmark Watershed Study has 
been conducted in partnership with the USDA Agricultural Research Service (ARS) in Maryland 
since 2004. Their modeling analysis of the Choptank watershed indicated that winter cover crops 
have the potential to reduce annual nitrate loading at the watershed scale. This analysis informs 
the cover crop program in Maryland and enables prioritization of more effective cover cropping 
practices by producers in the state. 

An assessment of nitrogen fate within the Choptank River Watershed led to the discovery 
that MESA, a breakdown product of the commonly used Metolachlor herbicide, has the potential 
to act as a tracer to identify agriculturally derived nitrate. The widespread use of Metalachlor 
suggests this technology may be transferable to other watersheds in the region. Use of this CEAP- 
derived technology has the potential to enhance our ability to better target limited resources for 
more effective conservation and improved water quality. 

The voluntary, incentives-based conservation approach continues to be effective. Historic 
levels of conservation implementation are achieving unprecedented results in the Chesapeake Bay 
region. Farmers, ranchers, and forestland owners voluntarily install or adopt conservation 
practices on their lands as part of a conservation plan, in partnership with USDA’s Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), soil and water conservation districts, state agencies, 
private organizations, and solely on their own initiative. These voluntary and collaborative 
investments help support agricultural producers and rural economies, protect wildlife habitat, and 
improve water quality in the Chesapeake Bay region. 

Financial Audit Remediation 

Mr. Aderholt: Please describe NRCS’s efforts to improve its financial management systems. 
When will the agency achieve a clean audit? What progress has the agency made since its first 
audit? What goals will be achieved this year? What are the most difficult obstacles to overcome? 

Response: NRCS continues to strive to improve its audit position. The -FY 2013 financial 
audit resulted in four material weaknesses and one significant deficiency. NRCS has been able to 
reduce the number of material weaknesses while improving its overall financial condition. The 
Agency continues to make improvements in the areas of accounting for property, plant, and 
equipment, unfilled customer orders and unliquidated obligations. The improvements in these 
account balances will position NRCS to improve its ability to achieve an audit opinion. 
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In addition, the continued remediation efforts related to information technology access 
controls reduced the finding from a significant deficiency to a management comment. 

NRCS has refocused its audit remediation efforts to look at root causes, conduct data 
analysis, and work collaboratively with the Department and internal NRCS offices. This effort 
has identified key areas for improvement and ensures corrective actions have the maximum 
impact achievable. The Agency’s goal is to obtain a qualified opinion no later than FY 20 1 5 with 
a clean opinion to follow shortly thereafter. 

The FY 2014 audit is currently underway. The auditors have reviewed mid-year data, visited 
1 1 State offices, and are preparing for yearend testing. Testing based on July and September 
balances will continue through late October. Final results will be available early November. 


Mr. Aderholt: Please update the Committee on any congressionally designated projects that 
are still active and/or have unobligated balances. Provide a list of the projects, their location and 
funding allocated to them. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


Congressionally Designated - Active Watershed and Flood Prevention Operations Projects as of 
August?, 2014 


Authorized Project 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Funding provided 
by Sponsor 

Unobligated 

Balances 

Small Watershed PL-566 

Apache-Junc Gilbert 
Pwrl 

AZ-0I,06 

$16,101,987 

$7,180,000 


Lahaina Watershed 

02-HI 

2,421,000 

- 

- 

Lower Hamakua Ditch 
Watershed 

02-H[ 

10,592,000 

5,296,000 


Waliluka Alenaio 
Watershed 

02-Hl 

1,257,000 



Upcountry Maui 
Watershed 

02-HI 

9,223,000 

4,611,500 


Dupage County 

06-IL,14 

1,000,000 


$360,874 

Little Otter Creek 

06-MO 

7,050,000 



Buck and Duck Creeks 

01 -NE 

1,494,295 

- 

- 

Neshaminy Creek 

08-PA; 13-PA 

75,950,000 

46,650,000 

- 

Attoyac Bayou 

01 -TX 

15,102,894 

4,659,000 

. 

Dunloup Creek 

03-WV 

12,525,000 

- 

237,323 

Alameda 

CA-10,11 

2,674,000 

- 

1,042,758 

Dry Creek 

CA-04 

500,000 

- 

141,062 
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Authorized Project 

Congressional 

District 

Estimated Cost 
per project 

Funding provided 
by Sponsor 

Unobligated 

Balances 

East Locust CK 

MO-06 

6,949,100 

969,500 

- 

Elm Creek (1250) site 
lA Rev. 

TX- 17,31 

8,799,208 

635,000 


Big Creek (Tri 

County) sites 16,17,18 

TX-17,3I 

4,738,801 

49,000 

268,000 

Small Watershed PL-534 

Potomac - Lost River 

02-WV 

37,485,800 

3,643,700 

10,739,000 

Total 


213,864,085 

73,693,700 

12,789,017 


Note: Funds remain unobligated for several reasons: 

a) Very expensive projects accumulate funds for the project over several years. 

b) Local sponsors may have lost their financial ability to continue with the project. 

c) Construction projects are multi-year in nature, e.g. design, permitting, obtaining land rights, 
etc. 

d) Upward obligations for cost overruns or unforeseen events during construction. 
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Questions submitted by Congressman Tom Latham 
Trans-Pacific Partnership Negotiations 

Mr. Latham: Mr. Karsting - Thank you for appearing before us today. I would like to 
address the status of the Trans^Pacific Partnership negotiations. I would like to see those 
negotiations be successful. Trade is an essential element to improving our economy. The results 
of those talks could have a substantial impact on the agricultural community. As I know you are 
aware, there have been issues with Japan regarding some of the trade restrictions they have been 
reluctant to include in the negotiations. These are of partieular coneem to the livestoek industry. 

I would like you to address some of the current issues of contention regarding completion of the 
TPP and get your view on the status of the negotiations from the perspective of the Foreign 
Agriculture Service. 1 would also appreciate if you could give your assurance that you will 
continue to monitor the negotiations to assure that our grain and livestoek producers receive a fair 
deal under the proposed trade proposals. Thank you for your eomments. 

Response: A TPP agreement that delivers meaningful market access to current and future 
TPP partners would provide a significant boost to U.S. agricultural exports and the rural 
economy. U.S. agricultural exports to the eleven TPP partners totaled 61 billion in FY 2013, up 
35% from 2009. That figure has significant potential to grow by addressing tariff and non-tariff 
barriers in the TPP. Moreover, if we do not reach a TPP agreement soon, that figure has potential 
to decrease if other countries (e.g., the European Union) conclude free trade agreements with our 
TPP partners, therefore gaining preferential market access, before the United States does. 

Tariffs in several TPP partner countries are significant, and in some cases, completely prohibit 
U.S. goods from entering these markets. For example, commodities including rice, meat, dairy, 
and processed foods currently face high and often confusingly complex duties in Japan. Japan’s 
average agricultural tariff is 40 percent, while the U.S. average agricultural tariff is less than half 
that — only 12 percent, U.S. exporters also face high tariffs on agricultural products in Vietnam, a 
country of 90 million people experiencing high per capita income growth. Reducing these tariffs 
would allow Vietnamese consumers greater ability to afford high-quality U.S. agricultural 
products, such as pork, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and a variety of processed foods. 

In addition to boosting U.S. agricultural exports by addressing tariffs in the TPP, the agreement 
will also address non-tariff barriers. Based on consultations with Congress and the U.S. 
agricultural industry, the USG is advocating for strong TPP SPS provisions. Such commitments 
would promote strong regulatory disciplines that would improve transparency and scientific 
decision-making to provide improved access for U.S. commodities including meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and processed foods currently facing restrictive SPS barriers in Au.stralia, Chile, 
Peru, and other TPP eountries. 

The dollar value of the benefits of a TPP agreement will hinge on how rapidly tariffs fall 
and non-tariff barriers are dismantled, clearing the way for increases in U.S. agricultural exports. 
A delay in implementation of the agreement, opening the door for competitors to pursue and 
complete deals of their own with TPP partners, will also affeet potential market aecess gains for 
U.S. agricultural producers. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN ROSA DELAURO 
Crop Insurance 

Ms, DeLauro: Thank you for your testimony. Administrator Willis. In that testimony you 
regarding the Federal Crop Insurance you state that the “program is vibrant and strong and 
continues to be a critical part of our nation’s farm safety net... However, the Administration 
believes that the program can be modified to reduce the burden on taxpayers while helping to 
ensure that crop insurance remains a significant part of the safety net for producers.” I was 
pleased that the Administration’s budget request includes some reforms to this program. While 
states scramble to fdl the hunger gap created by the Farm Bill, farmers have been made whole 
through new crop insurance provisions. 

As you know the 2014 Farm Bill retained loopholes for multi-million-dollar farming entities - 
loopholes that were closed in Section 1 604 of both the House and Senate versions of the Farm 
Bill but signed into law regardless. How do you propose modifying the program to reduce the 
substantial amount of taxpayer dollars spent on this program? Please provide details on how you 
will achieve savings through the “. . . five significant Federal crop insurance policy changes that 
will result in a savings of $692 million in the FCIC budget in 2015 and about $14 billion over 10 
years.” What is the error rate for payments made in through the crop insurance program? Do you 
expect these reforms to reduce producer enrollment in the program or the companies that offer 
crop insurance policies? Who receives crop insurance premiums subsidies? What percentage of 
crop insurance premium subsidies went to the largest 1% of agribusinesses? Can you discuss 
USDA projections for the cost of crop insurance in 2014 based on weather and the agriculture 
economy? What is the percentage of premiums paid compared to administrative costs? 

Response: As outlined in the President’s Budget Proposal for Fiscal Year 2015, program 
savings can be achieved by reducing the rate of return for crop insurance companies, reducing 
premium subsidies to farmers for certain policies, and rescinding the authority to conduct a pilot 
program for wild salmon. 

The following five policy changes, have been proposed, which would result in savings. 

1 . Establish a reasonable rate of return to participating crop insurance companies 

• A USDA commissioned study found that when compared to other private companies, 
crop insurance companies rate of return (ROR) should be around 12 percent, but that it is 
currently expected to be 14 percent. The Administration is proposing to lower the crop 
insurance companies' ROR to meet the 12 percent target. This proposal is expected to 
save about $1.2 billion over 10 years. 

2. Reduce the reimbursable rate of administrative and operating expenses 

• The current cap on administrative expenses to be paid to participating crop insurance 
companies is based on the 2010 premiums, which were among the highest ever. A more 
appropriate level for the cap would be based on 2006 premiums, neutralizing the spike in 
commodity prices over the last few years, but not harming the delivery system. The 
Administration, therefore, proposes setting the cap at $0.9 billion adjusted annually for 
inflation. This proposal is expected to save about $2.9 billion over 10 years. 

3. Decrease the premium subsidy paid on behalf of producers by 3 percentage points 
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• The proposal would reduce the premium subsidy levels by 3 percentage points for those 
policies that are currently subsidized by more than 50 percent. This proposal is expected 
to save about $3.8 billion over 10 years. 

4. Decrease the premium subsidy paid on behalf of producers by 4 percentage points on policies 
where the producer elects policies that provide protection against price increase 

• This reduction is in addition to the 3 percentage point reduction on policies currently 
subsidized by more than 50 percent. These policies provide upward price protection 
which provides a higher indemnity if the commodity prices are higher at harvest time than 
when the policy was purchased. This proposal is expected to save about $6.3 billion over 
10 years. 

5. Rescind the authority for funding a pilot program for wild Salmon 

• This proposal would rescind the authority for the funding of wild salmon pursuant to 
Section 523(a) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act. This proposal is expected to save 
about $10 million over 10 years. 

With regard to error rates for payments through the crop insurance program, RMA improper 
payments results for fiscal year (FY) 2013 were 5.23% (USDA Average were 5.36%). The 
improper payment rate number is derived from the random sampling of policies and can be 
attributed to verification errors by the companies and certification errors by policyholders. The 
5.23% is based on the sampling done on a rolling average over three crop years. The current rate 
comes from crop years 2009, 20 1 0, and 20 1 1 . 

RMA does not anticipate that these reforms will reduce producer enrollment or impact the number 
of companies that offtr crop insurance. 

The premium subsidy is a benefit received by the producer. However, the producer does not 
receive a check for the subsidy. Rather, a portion of the risk premium that the government pays is 
credited to the producer by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation and reflected on accounting 
transaction reports between the approved insurance provider and RMA in computing the total 
premium, i.e. the producer paid premium and government provided risk premium. In essence, 
while the producer does not directly receive any money, the amount of premium they are required 
to pay is reduced due to the government subsidy. 

RMA does not have records of “agribusinesses” in its systems of records. Rather, crop insurance 
policies are sold to “entities” who are eligible and have an insurable interest in the agricultural 
commodity. For the 2013 reinsurance year, the largest 1 percent of entities insured, based on total 
subsidy received, accounted for 16 percent of the total program subsidy. A breakdown for the last 
three years as follows: 


FY 

Percent of Subsidy 

2011 

15.24 

2012 

15.63 

2013 

16.29 
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1 here are three components to the cost or me crop insurance program - prciiuuni suusiuj', 
Administrative and Operating (A&O) subsidy paid to insurance companies, and underwriting 
gains paid to insurance companies. Premium subsidy is projected to be approximately $6.4 
billion for 2014, and the A&O subsidy is projected to be around $1.4 billion. Underwriting gains 
are difficult to project at this time. For the major insured crops, weather has been very favorable, 
resulting in above-average expected yields and below-average expected price. The net effect on 
producer revenue and underwriting gains paid to insurance companies is expected to be positive 
(i.e. loss ratio below 1.00). 

For FY 2013, total premium was approximately $ 1 1.8 billion and administrative and operating 
reimbursement was approximately $1.3 billion. Therefore, administrative and operating 
reimbursement was approximately 1 1 percent of total premium. 

Agricultural Exports to Korea 

Ms. DeLauro: Tn your testimony, you claim that agricultural exports to South Korea and 
Colombia in FY 2013 reached $7.3 billion, supporting almost 50,000 American jobs. With regard 
to Korea, you testify that U.S. agricultural exports to Korea exceeded $5,2 billion in FY 
2013. Rather than looking at our overall trade balance, these figures look solely at exports. 

Since the KORUS took effect in 2012, however, meat exports to Korea have significantly 
declined, rather than increased as proponents of the agreement suggested would occur when it was 
enacted. According to one analysis of U.S. International Trade Commission data, compared with 
the exports that would have been achieved at the average monthly level prior to KORUS, U.S, 
meat producers lost $442 million in poultry, pork and beef exports to Korea in the first 22 months 
of the agreement. Korea Customs Service data also shows a sharp decline of roughly $334 
million in U.S. beef exports to Korea in the last two years. 

Please provide data on the overall trade balance with Korea in agriculture since the U.S.-Korea 
Free Trade Agreement was enacted in 2012 and details on where the data derives from. 

Please provide by agriculture sector details on the trade balance with Korea and Colombia since 
those two Free Trade Agreements were enacted and a description of the impact it has had on 
agriculture-related jobs. 

Please provide the Foreign Agriculture Service analysis of the impact the potential Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP) and Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership (T-TtP) agreements will 
likely have on the U.S, trade balance in agriculture products per sector per country involved in the 
negotiations as well as the projected impact these agreements will have on U.S. jobs. 

Response: In order to accurately assess the impact of KORUS for U.S, exporters of beef, 
the dynamics of Korea’s domestic production must be considered. In 2010 and into 2011, Korea 
experienced its worst outbreak of foot and mouth disease (FMD). The nation’s two largest 
livestock producing provinces were affected the most (Kyeongsangbuk-do and Gyeongi-do). The 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries culled and buried cattle and pigs on all 
affected farms, and also animals within a 500m radius as a pre-emptive measure. FMD-affected 
farms were required to wait 2-3 months after control measures were lifted before restocking. In 
response to the domestic production shortfall created by the outbreak, Korean beef imports rose 
sharply. Korean beef imports soared from 21 8,000 MT valued at $826 million in FY 2009, to 
over 305,000 MT valued at nearly $1.5 billion by FY 201 1, U.S. producers contributed 
significantly toward meeting Korea’s rising import demand. U.S. beef exports to Korea more 
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than doubled from less than 61,000 MT to nearly 150,000 MT from FY 2009 to FY 2011, 
resulting in a rise of export values by nearly 150 percent from $269 million to $662 million. As 
the Korean herds rebounded and production resumed to more normal levels, the Korean demand 
for imported beef also fell. Once again this is borne out in the trade data, as Korean beef import 
volumes fell from 305,000 MT in 201 1 to 264,000 MT in 2013. Similarly, U.S. exports of beef to 
Korea fell from nearly 150,000 MT in FY 2011 to 108,000 MT by FY 2013. Thus, in order to 
more accurately assess the impact of KORUS on U.S. beef exports, a pre-FMD base of FY 2009 
serves as a better point of comparison. U.S. beef exports to Korea have increased 78 percent by 
volume and over 1 10 percent by value from FY 2009 to FY 2013. 

While the impact of Korea’s FMD outbreak was significant, the single largest factor affecting 
total U.S. agricultural exports to Korea since FY 2012 was the impact of drought in the summer 
of 2012, which reduced exportable supplies of com through FY 2013, U.S. corn exports globally 
fell from 45 million metric tons (MMT) in FY 201 1 down to 18 MMT in FY 2013. U.S. exports 
of com to Korea accounted for over 26 percent of all U.S. agricultural exports to Korea and were 
valued at $ 1 .8 billion in FY 20 1 1 . In FY 20 1 3, U.S. com exports to Korea were just over $ 1 00 
million,'accounting for less than 2 percent of overall U.S. agricultural exports to Korea. Couple 
the impact of drought stricken com supplies and market affects associated with Korea’s FMD 
outbreak, and a fall in overall U.S. agricultural exports was inevitable. However, in FY 2014 as 
market conditions have stabilized, U.S. agricultural exports to Korea have rebounded. U.S. 
agricultural exports to Korea have increased 28 percent from October through June 2014 
compared to the same time period on year ago. Exports of com are up nearly 700 percent by 
value to over $781 million. Beef exports from October -June 2014 are up 34 percent by value 
over the same time period one year ago. Overall consumer-oriented product exports are up nearly 
20 percent, reaching $2.6 billion, and are on pace for a new record due in part to tariff reductions 
from KORUS. 

Exports to Colombia this fiscal year are booming (over $1 .8 billion) and have already set a new 
fiscal year record with three more months remaining in the fiscal year. A rebound in com 
shipments and significant growth in exports of consumer-oriented products are leading the way. 
The tariff reductions resulting from the Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement (PTA) are turning 
what was a perennial trade deficit with Colombia into an agricultural trade surplus. 

Year-to-year changes in exports do not significantly influence employment activity. It is the 
longer term trends that matter. As tariff reductions continue as a result of KORUS and the 
Colombia PTA, U.S. agricultural exports will continue to grow supporting more U.S. jobs into the 
future. 

All U.S. export data is based on U.S, Census Bureau Trade Data from the Global Agricultural 
Trade System. Korean import data is sourced from the Korea Customs and Trade Development 
Institution as consolidated by the Global Trade Information Services. Information about Korea’s 
FMD outbreak can be found in the December, 21, 2010 GAIN report “Korea Battling its Largest 
Outbreak of FMD”. The four BICO trade reports on U.S. exports and imports with Korea and 
Colombia have been supplied to provide by agriculture sector details on the trade balances. 

A TPP agreement that delivers meaningful market access to current and future TPP partners 
would provide a significant boost to U.S, agricultural exports and the rural economy. U.S. 
agricultural exports to the eleven TPP partners totaled 61 billion in FY2013, up 35% from 2009. 
That figure has significant potential to grow by addressing tariff and non-tariff barriers in the 
TPP. Moreover, if we do not reach a TPP agreement soon, that figure has potential to decrease if 
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other countries (e.g., the European Union) conclude free trade agreements with our TPP partners, 
therefore gaining preferential market access, before the United States does. 

Tariffs in several TPP partner countries are significant, and in some cases, completely prohibit 
U.S. goods from entering these markets. For example, commodities including rice, meat, dairy, 
and processed foods currently face high and often confiisingly complex duties in Japan. Japan’s 
average agricultural tariff is 40 percent, while the U.S. average agricultural tariff is less than half 
that — only 12 percent. U.S. exporters also face high tariffs on agricultural products in Vietnam, a 
country of 90 million people experiencing high per capita income growth. Reducing these tariffs 
would allow Vietnamese consumers greater ability to afford high-quality U.S. agricultural 
products, such as pork, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and a variety of processed foods. 

In addition to boosting U.S, agricultural exports by addressing tariffs in the TPP, the agreement 
will also address non-tariff barriers. Based on consultations with Congress and the U.S. 
agricultural industry, the USG is advocating for strong TPP SPS provisions. Such commitments 
would promote strong regulatory disciplines that would improve transparency and scientific 
decision-making to provide improved access for U.S. commodities including meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and processed foods currently facing restrictive SPS barriers in Australia, Chile, 
Peru, and other TPP countries. 

The dollar value of the benefits of a TPP agreement will hinge on how rapidly tariffs fall and non- 
tariff barriers are dismantled, clearing the way for increases in U.S. agricultural exports. A delay 
in implementation of the agreement, opening the door for competitors to pursue and complete 
deals of their own with TPP partners, will also affect potential market access gains for U.S, 
agricultural producers. The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Product 

2009 

Soio 

2011 

2012 

2013 f 

2013 

2014 

%Chfl 

Btllk Total. 

781.0 

705,3 

1.178.8* 

1,087.8 

862.7 1 

020.7 

779.7 

23.0 

Wheat- 

0.0* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 j 

0.0 

0.0 

- 

Coarea Gralrw 

0.0 

ao 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 t 

0,0 

0.0 


Tobacoo 

4,0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.9 I 

ae 

1.0 

102.8 

Rubber a Allied Produots. 

0.0 

0.2 • 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0,0 

- 

Coffee, Uropa^ed 

76C.0 

839,0 

1,103.8* 

1,030.0 

020.2 1 

ei5.s 

760.4 

23.0 

Goods Beans..— 

0,0 

4.2 

1.2 

0.6 

20 j 

1.6 

0.8 

-08.8 

Tea, fnd Herb 

0.0 

as* 

0.2 

D.2 

0,2 1 

0.2 - 

0.2 

28.1 

Raw Beet S Cans Sugar. 

21.Q 

58.6 

9.8 

4B.Q 

18.7 I 

11.1 • 

10.0 

43.9 

Oth^ Bulk ComtnodKtea... 

1.0 

0.8 

06 

1.1 

a7 I 

0.8 

0.6 

10.0 

InbrmsdlBle Total.. 

66.0 

71.7 

70.7 . 

84.0* 

80.6 t 

. 68.0 

66.0 

lao 

Tropical Olla 

0.0 

3.7 

6.2 

6.1 

4.8 I 

3.1 

4.8 

47.5 

Other VeHOtabla 0)b 

1.0 

0.0 

0.3 

D.1 

0.1 1 

0,1 

0.0 

-16.7 

Feeds & Foddera,,..,..,. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0,6* 1 

0.3 

0.3 

2.2 

Uve Animats- — — 

0.0 

■ 0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 1 

0.3 

ai 

-88.6 

Hdes &SKb8.- 

1.0 

ua 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 1 

0.1 

ao 

-60,6 

Ranting Seeds.....— 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0.0 

-40.0 

Sugars', Swooteners, Bsv Bases. 

6.0 

8.6 

4.6 . 

24.3* 

14.8 1 

11.9 

12,1 

1.7 

Essetrtlal Oils 

1.0 

0.7 

a2 

0.1 

0.1 1 

0.1 

0.1 

52.3 

Cocoa Paste & Cocoa Butter., 

6,0 

6.7 

3.4 

1.8 

3.2 1 

2.1 

6.8 

215.8 

OlheTintermedlale Prodiicte-. - 

45.0 

50JI 

es.4 

5,1.2 

68.5* i 

41.0 

44.8 

S.3 

ConauinerOri anted,.;. - 

924.0 

1.Q74.7 

i.oas.7 

1,164.4 

1,209.0* I 

062.7 

909.4 

•4.6 

Slack Foods.>,..„ 

sao 

81.4 

58.t 

8S.8 

8&.6* t 

' 40.2 

48.4 

0.3 

\ Rodli,toatB,FR/CH.'FR — 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 j - 

0.0 

0.0 

- 

Rad Moata, Prep/Pres.,..,,,...,.,.....-. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 I 

0.0 

0.0 

- 

Chsesa - 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 \ 

1.0 

0.8 

•16.4 

Other Pslry Products..... 

4.0 

3.3 

0.0* 

8.1 

3.8 1 

3.7 

2.8 

■21.3 

Bananas and Plantain 8. 

22a0 

265.6' 

223.7 

220.7 

281.4 1 

108,0 

160.4 

-14,4 

Other FrwhFnift. - 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

1.9 I 

1.2 

7.2* 

487.8 

Frewh Veflet«^)l<}8.-..; 

6.0 

2.8 

2.2 

2.2 

3.7 j 

3.2 - 

4.4 

38.8 

Processed Frtdl & Vegstablos 

31.0 

•30.1 

32,7* 

28.2 

29.4 I 

21.1 

22.8 

7.8 

Prtdt & Vsgelabfe Jubas..... 

ZO 

2.3 

ZS 

1.1 

1.0 1 

ae 

■ 0.8 

^.8 

Nuts., 

0.0 

«i2 

0.2 

0.2 ■ 

0.1 I 

0.1 

0.1 

-2S.B 

Win© and Beer, 

0.0 

as 

0.8* 

0.3 

0.4 } 

0.2 

OZ 

88.0 

Nureory Products 

509.0 

650.2 

564.1 

643.8 

868.8* I 

Ma4 

54B.1 

-0.2 

Roasted & instnrrt Coffee.. 

70.0 

134.2 

166.6* 

148,1 

'130.2 ( 

97.8 

74.S 

423.8 

Bpices. 

0.0 

9.6 

11.4- 

10,7 

14.3* i 

10.6 

134 

27.6 

Other Coneumor Oilenbd-.. 

10.0 

1Z1 

25.4 

29.5* 

23.2 J 

17,8 

18.4 

-8,1 

Foredf Products 

5.0 

' 3.7 

ZS 

2.7 

’2.1 1 

1.8 

2.0 

15.0 

Logs and Chipa..—..... 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 • • 

0.0 

0,0 I 

0.0 

0.0 


1 laidwDOd Lumber. 

0.0 

0.2 

0,2 

0.3 

0,6 1 

0.5 

as 

4.7 

Goftwood and Treated Lumber...., 

D.O 

0.0 • 

ao 

0.0 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0.1 

- 

Paio) Products (Inol Plywood), 

1.0 

0.9 

0.Z 

as 

QZ \ 

0.2 

C.0 

■86.0 

OthM* Vaiuo-Added Wood Pfori.,... 

3,0 

ZO 

2.1 

Z1 

u i 

1.1 . 

1.4 

25,9 

Seafood Produots................... 

33.0 

50.8 

69.0 

107.6 

108.0* 1 

81.0 

57.3 

-29,3 

Shrhip 

8.0 

. 6.0 , 

6.2 

3.8 

0.7 f 

0.2 

0.2 

-0,8 

Tuna...... 

1.0 

24.1 

25.7 

01.4 

oze* 1 

4a6 

21.7 

■63.3 

Lobster. 

ao 

2.4 

4.4 

2,7 

3.0 1 

3.7 

ZO 

-30.4 

Babnon Wliol© or lZ\tecwabd 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

D.O { 

0,0 

0.0 

- 

OUier Edtblo Fish & Seafool...- 

21.0 

26.4 

29.Z 

39.5 

41.6* 1 

30,6 

32.6 

7.3 

Agrlcidlural Producb - 

.1.771.0 

1,651.6 

2^13.2* 

2,336.0 

2,142.2 i 

1,641.6 

1,768.0 

7.1 

Ag, Rah & Forest Prods.....,.,—,-.. 

1,809.0 

1,814.1 

2,411.2 

2/M8.2* 

2,253.2 I 

1,724.2 

1,817.3 

6.4 


PrapHredBy; Gfobai Poiioy Analysis Dhrteforv'OGiA/FAa'USQft •DanotoUghoslIfrportLevcilBSIrKioafLQaalFYlOYO www.ta6.U8tla.govfl3ATS . 

.Source: U.8. C^us Bureau Trade Data -*-79)006 of$0.06n^n or more aro rounded bt0.1 mllRon (^TSHelp^bs.usdaoov 

Bbdbsol aggregate includes only hlghe^lsvel and pure biodiesel KTS chapter 3d codes; blodlesei blends belovySO^ by vdum9(aka. pelroteum oRs 
containing bhxtlesel) found in chapter 27 era orsfuded. 
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U.S. Exports of AgrlDUJtur8l& MaledPraducfa to •Korea, South* 
FT 200S • 2(H3 and Year4}-Pate Compariaone 
(to mRtfws of d<Metm+) 



Export Waicel: *Kor©a. Sdulh* 


Product 

ZOOS 

Fiscal Years (OctS^) 

• 2010 2011 

2012 

I 

I 

2013 1 

October -JuiB 
Gomparfeons 
2013 2014 

%Cbg 

BulkTotal. 

1,789.0 

2,181.6 

3,077,0 

Z,270.fl 

1,126.7 j 

931.6 

1,704,3 

62.0 

Wheal...., 

303.0 

■305.7 

430,4 

• 672.6* 

31^0 j 

276,7 

317.0 

14,0- 


1,138.0' 

1,278.0 

1,776.0 

976.6 

100.0 ] 

907 

Y00,7 

690,8 

Coarae Gralne (ax, corn)... . 

0.0 

2.8 

2,6 

1.3 

M 1 

22 

24) 

>9.6 


65.0 

53.6 

6S.3 

64.1 

110.7 1 

60.6 

16,7 

-77.1 

Soybeans......;....,..... 

167.0 

337.3 

361.4 

251.0 

314.7 j 

309.2 

354.0 

10.2 

Otteesds (dik. eoi^aein)......-... 

17.0 

18.9 

13.3 

13.0 

0.4 .| 

6.3 

26.6* 

306.3 

Collwi. 

59.0 

138.8 

373:7 

196.0 

107.7 i 

13Z7 

186.7 

40,0 

Pulses. ... 

2.0 

2.8 

3.0 

23 

3.9 i 

3.3 

3.2 

^.4 

Tobacoo.... 

' 16.0 

21,8 

10,9 

82.1 

36.1 I 

33.8 

32.2 

-4.7 

OlhorBuBc ComrnodllleB 1 

6.0 

. 8.0 

7.3 

11.0* 

8.6 I 

03 

7.B 

10.8 

totatrredals Total............. 

744.0 

1,139.4 

1,170.8 

1,203.8 

1,314.8* 1 

1,039.6 

1,011.2 

-Z7 

Sc^bean MeaL 

60.0 

184.7* 

74.2 

0.0 

104.6 I 

104.3 

1D6.2 

0,0 

Soybean Oli 

31,0 

46.8 

30.4 

P.6 

5Z3 i 

6Z3 

0.2 

'90,6 

Vogefebte OHs (ex. soybean}.-..... 

14.0 

15.1 

123 , 

21.2 

16.0 1 

12.2 

T3.fi 

10.0 

Anitral Pete. 

21.0 

3a9 

42.2 . 

8.1 

5.6 j 

6.1 

2.1 

>59.6 

Live An ftnale....... 

D.O • 

12.0 

18.1 

21.S 

10.1 1 

14.0 

18.1 

29,5 


2sao 

381.7 

480.7 

581.8 

464.5 1 

388.7 

3S1.2 

-0.6 


S3.0 

137.4 

106.4 

175.1 

190.3* I 

1424 

138.0 

-3.1 


50,0 

76.1 • 

04.3 

109.6 

126.5* ! 

S6.e 

124.2 

29.9 


96.0 ' 

114.7 

116,9 

126^1 

160.4* ! 

117.5 

116.0 

-0.6 

PlanUns Seeds 

26.0 

28.3 

26d2 

32.1 

35.0* j 

21.8 

24.7 

T3.4 

Sugar, Sweetansrs, Bav. Bases.. 

11.0 

16.4 

26Xf 

21,0 

21.5 \ 

10.1 

17.3 

7.8 

Other IntermExlfate Products 

6Z0 

85.3 

1197* ■ 

11D.S 

68.8 1 

71.B 

89.8 

25.3 . 

' Consumer Oriented Totti 

1.288.0 

1,671.0 

2,611.5 

2.721,0 

2,701.5* I 

2,171.0 

2,6B0.Ei 

16.9 

BoofA Beef Products h 

28Q.0 

463.1 

882.0 

586.5 

57Z6 j 

424.3 

669.9 

34.3 

Pork & Pork PrtxtuctB.„,.., 

233,0 

■ 187.0 

449.3* 

400,0 

313.3 i 

278.0 

317.7 

14.3 

. Poultry Meat & Proda, (ox, ogge)... 

4C,0 

88.4 

128.1* . 

108.9 

91.7 I 

73.7 

87.1 

16,2 

tteat Produota NE80I 

0.0- 

10.1 

13.6 

12,7 

13.3 1 

10.1 

11.6 

14.3 


2.0 

fl.6* 

6.9 . 

4.9 

5.0 1 

3.8 

3.8 

•8,5 


7ao 

117.2 

211.7 

' 218.6 

279.6 j 

201JJ 

283.2* 

40.7 


120.0 

180.3 

240.4 

364.0* 

352,9 1 

307.0 

2810 

-8.8 

Processed Pridt - 

‘ 28.0 

36,7 

66.3' 

61.3 

64, tr 1 

,48.7 

S0.8 

24.8 

Prash 

6.0 

S,0 

8.9 

17.2* 

17,2 i 

19.8 

10.2 

•Z6.6 

Processed VesetaUas - 

66.0 

86.6 

87.1 

116.0 

134.1* j 

102.2 

102.6 

0.3 

PniU & Vegetable hfeiees — 

32.0 

44.6 

46.2 

61.8 

82.3* 1 

94.7 

76.0 

18,7 


102.0 

134.0 

. 1793 

257.7 

281.1 1 

231.6 

284.0* 


Cttocolata & Cocoa Praduolo- 

43.0 

52.0 

710 

75.8 

77.9*. 1 

55.0 

04,1 

1&2 

Snack Poods HESOI 

46.0 

40.9 

43.8 

55,1 

•7zy 1 

50.1 

63.9 

13.0 

Greakfaet Goresls.,.,-...-.., 

4.0 

8.A 

8.8 

9.7* 

8.2' 1 

3.0 

3.4 

-31.6 

Condiments 5 Sauces 

12.0 

10.4 

lae 

10.0 

19.1* i 

14.D 

17.1 

22.6 


132.0 

130.9 

■ 180.9 

280.4 

266.1* 1 

188.9 

237.1 

24.9 

Wine a Beer. - 

10.0 

10,0 

• 10.7 

10.6 

2UA* 1 

1841 

22.2 

13.6 

Non-Alcohonc Bev. (ex. juices}..... 

40.0 

'3i8 

44.7 

6D.7 

68.0* 1 

40.4 

40.6 

0.1 

Doo & Cat Fc?od. - 

14.0 

I7.e 

ZD.6 

22.3 

27.1* 1 

20.2 

23,8 

18.2 

Other Coneumer Orksitad 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

ZZ 

3.0 ] 

Z2 

2,2 

2.4 

Agricxillure! Related Products-.....-. 

463.0 

536.3 

603.4 

330.4* 

'007.8 I 

395.S 

400.0 

16.3 

DtetiBed Spirlte 

7.0 

fl.1 

9.0 

12.1 

11.5 i 

9.3 

14,9 

60.6 

HhQnal(non"t3Esv.) 

•1.0 

105 

6.5 

40.4 

5.3 I 

0.7 

56.0* 8216.0 

Blod1«e! & Blends > B30..... 

0.0 

, 0.0 

1J!* 

0.0 

0.0 1 

D.O 

0.0 

- 

Forest PiodUcls.- 

186.0 . 

189.0 

219.5 

180.7 

192.2 I 

14B.7 

163.3 

Z4 

Ffeh Producle...- 

261.0 

518.0 

327.3 

426.1* 

398.9 1 

285.0 

238.8 

a4 

Aorlcultural Produots.,.. 

3.821.0 

4,892.0 

0,768.9* 

8,180.3 

6,20Z6 1 

4,142.0 . 

6,205.9 

27,0 

Agriciiturai & R^ated Products..-., 

4,274.0 

6,627.3 

7,322.7* 

6,034.9 

5,010.0 I 

. 4,637.6 

6,765.8 

28.8 


PreparedBy: Gt<*al Policy Arwlyala DhteforimVFASA>5DA *DonotsHighe6lEx|N}rlLevetear:ceatLeaBtFYie70 wv«v,fas.U8da^ov/eATS 

Swirca; U.S. (^nsus Bureau Trade Data *'Vabie«or$o.Wm)Monormflreararoundadto$0.1mli[wi 0ATSHslp@feB.U6da.Qoy 

aggregate tncludea only h^hsr-tevei and pure Madfeeet HTS chapter 30 oodot; blodleae! btonds below 30% by voluins (aka. petroieuni oHs 
cciifelDing biodiesel) found In chaptor 27 are excluded. 
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U.S. Imports of Aff icifiturd & Referted Fh^ude flum ‘Korea, Sooth* 
2009 -■ 2013 Mid YeaMo-Oitk Compartsons 
On raisons of ddlw»^) 



fmport BuppUar. ‘Korea. South* 


Pro dud 

20D9 

PIscalYears {OcPSe^ 

2010 2011 

2012 

1 

1 

2013 1 

October- June 
CompartsDns 
2013 ?: oi4 

%Chs 

Bullc Total,. 

4.0 

6.0 

6.8 

7.0 

7.2 1 

5.6 

6,3 

14.8 


0.0 

• 0.1* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 1 

0,0 

0.0 



10 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 \ 

0.2 

0.3 

47.2 


• 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 i 

0,0 

0.0 


Rubber & Allied Products 

ao 

0.0 

04) 

0,1 

0.1 i 

0.1 

ao 

- 60.4 

Coffea, UnroaBted. 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 j 



- 


3,0 

4.8 

5.8 

7 . 6 * 

35 1 

4.8 

6.0 

17.6 

Raw Beet & Cane Sugar. 

0.0 

ao 

o.tr 

0.0 

0.0 1 

ao 

0.0 


Olhar BUk CommoaioeB,. 

0.0 

0J» 

0.2 

0.1 

05 f 

0.2 



Intermadiale Tofal 

20.0 

28 . 0 - . 

32.1 

39.4 

46 . 4 * j 

34.3 

2S.7 

- 13.4 

Tropical OHS 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

D.O 

0,0 j 



- 

Oltier Vegdabte 

ZO 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

3.2 1 

2.3 

3.4 

48.4 


0.0 

OJt 

0.3 

as 

0 . 4 * 1 





0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

1 . 8 * 

0.4 1 

0.4 

0.2 

“ 37.7 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 j 

0.0 

0.0 

116.7 


1.0 

•3.1 . 

B.1 

6 . 4 * 

4.0 ! 

3.7 

as 

- 77.5 

Sugare, swseteiiMa. Bav Boses. 

1.0 

t.e 

2.6 

3.1 

6 . 2 * 1 

4,4 

3.3 

“ 24.2 

Eesenrtol oils.... 

0.0 

• 0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 I 

0.5 



Cocoa Paste & Cocoa Butler......... 

04 } 

■ 0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 ! 

0.0 

0.0 

“ 

OlherlnteimadJale Produole 

17dJ 

20.7 

21.7 

25.9 

30 . 8 * 1 

23.7 

,214 

» 5.Q 


210.0 

263.3 

284.5 

323.8 

3613 * 1 

277.0 

290.1 

8.0 


18.0 

27.0 

29.8 

82.0 

35 . 8 * 1 

28.6 

34.2 

27.8 

Rod Meats, Prepares.,,.,.. 

0.0 

Q.O 

0.0 ■ 

ai 

0.1 ! 

0.1 

0,0 



O.IT 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 1 

0,0 


- 


8.0 

9.0 

11.4 

10.3 

12.3* 1 

8.4 

10.6 ' 

20.1 


22.0 ' 

23Jt 

24.8 

285 * 

24.7 ! 

21.2 

23.8 

26.6 

Fresh Vegatablea, 

0.0 

7.8 

9.5 

- ad 

0.0 J 

7.6 

8,8 

• 43.2 

PreeasBed Prult Vfogdablee...... 

10.0 

24.5 

34.0 

4M 

Tai-j 

64.3 

67.8 

6.0 

Fniit & VoQotabla duicos 

2 j0 

, 3.S 

03* 

2.3 

1,2 I. 

10 

1.0 

•12,3 


• 24] 

3.2 

3,0 

Z6 

18 ! 

1.7 

3.0 

123.0 


8.0 

8.6 

6.6 

7,0* 

82 I 

4.7 

4.6 

- 2.1 

Nursery Produota............... 

1.0 

1.8 

1.7 

19 

2.0 1 

1.6 

15 



3.0 

. 4.1 

8.0 

B . 4 * 

6.0 i 

4.8 

6.8 



3.0 

- 3.6 ■ 

3.3 

9.4 

3 . 6 * 1 

Z7 

•3.1 

15.6 

Other Corrsumer Ortented 

123.0 

139.2 

isai 

1711 

1874 * I 

142.3 

149.6 

■ 10 

Forest Produc(s..........~ 

4 . 0 - 

3.7 

Z9 

9.4 

%y i 

2.7 

a .2 

10.7 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 i 


0.0 

- 

Hr^wood Limibor., 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

ao 

0.0 1 

0.0 


" 

Soflwood and Treotod 

0.0 

6.0 

• 0.0 

0.0 

0,0 1 



- 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 
HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
MAY 9, 2014 

Questions Submitted by Chairman Robert Aderholt 

Please provide a list of all Farm Credit Administration (FCA) field offices and indicate the number of 
staff associated with each otfice. Were there any significant changes in the number of staff at each office 
in the last year? 


Headquarters 

162 

Sacramento Field Office 

18 

Denver Field Office 

39 

Bloomington Field Office 

39 

Dallas Field Office 

26 

Rest of U.S. 

6 

Qrand Total 


There were no significant changes in the number of staff at any of the field offices 
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2. Please provide a table showing the agency’s FTEs by office for the past 10 fiscal years and include the 
estimated levels for fiscal year 2015. 






yjm, 

m 







Board 

10.3 

9.8 

9.5 

■H 

— 

8.9 

8.6 

9.8 


9.4 

10.3 

10.3 

Office of the Chief 

Executive Officer (CEO) 

4.9 

3,5 

1.8 


1.9 

1.7 

2.0 


2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Congressional and 

Public Affairs’ 

8.6 

5.0 

6.1 


5.0 

6.1 

6.6 

5.0 

5.1 

6.9 

7.1 

Congressional and 
Legislative Affairs ’ 

0.8 
















Examination 

142.7 

135.7 

141.1 

139.2 

149.8 

163.6 

171.2 

172.6 

163.7 

176.5 

180.6 

General Counsel 

16.3 

13.7 

13.8 

14.1 

13.6 

12.9 

13.6 

13.1 

13.5 

14.5 

15.0 

Management Services 

50.2 

51.0 

46.9 

46.5 

48.8 

50.7 

49,9 

50.4 

48,1 

55.0 

55.0 

inspector General 

4.8 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4,6 


4.0 

4.8 

4,8 

Secondary Market 
Oversight 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4,0 

4.0 

3,7 

■ 

4.2 

4.8 

5.0 

Regulatory Policy 

28.5 

25,4 

26.1 

26.0 

24.2 

24.3 

25.0 

25,0 

22.6 

26.9 

27.2 



2S3.4 




Notes: 

'The Office of Congressional and Legislative Affairs and the Office of Communicatons and Public Affairs were merged into the Office of Congressional 
and Public Affairs during FY 2005. 
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3 . Please provide a table showing the ratio of managers and supervisors to other personnel for the past 1 0 
fiscal years and estimated levels for fiscal year 2015. 


1 Fiscal Year 

Ratio 


l-ft 


1:6 


1:6 

2008 

1:6 

2009 

1:6 


1:6 

2011 

1:6 

2012 

1:5 

2013 

1:6 

2014 Est. 

1:6 

2015 Est, 

1:6 
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4. Please provide a table showing FCA obligations by office for the past 10 fiscal years and include the 
estimated levels for fiscal year 2015. 


FCA Obligations by Office, FYs 2005-2015 
(in thousands) 




■ 

FY vm 

Pfaw9 

FY2010 




Board 

$1,864 

$1,768 

$2,058 

$2,030 

$1,966 

$2,172 

$1,990 

$1,926 

$1,897 

$2,385 

$2,418 

Office of the Chief 

Executive Officer 

912 

703 

440 

347 

346 

405 

505 

730 

677 

976 

990 

Congressional and 
Public Affairs ’ 

1,224 

894 

1,075 

1,050 

946 

1,237 

1,440 

1,219 

1,239 

1,798 

1,860 

Congressional and 
Legislative Affairs ’ 

99 



__ 








Examination 

17,816 

19,166 

19,841 

22,193 

23,270 

26,469 

27,987 

27,698 

27,072 

31,193 

32,374 

General Counsel 

2,628 

2,527 

2,502 

2,744 

2,752 

2,756 

2,976 

3,029 

3,275 

3,826 

4,036 

Management 

Services 

9,119 

8,832 

9,885 

10,264 

10,174 

11,210 

11,669 

11,696 

11,145 

1S,169 

15,121 

Inspector General 

828 

711 

814 

934 

985 

1,038 

1,067 

1,096 

948 

1,338 

1,357 

Secondary Market 
Oversight ^ 

826 

941 

881 

1,009 

1,002 

1,078 

966 

1,074 

1,038 

1,363 

1,435 

Regulatory Policy 

3,711 

3,811 

4,104 

4,304 

4.246 

4,545 

4,777 

4,720 

4,522 

5,851 

6,009 


T .n-'i-.n* cr,Tg6 S5T V 3 $ 


Notes; 

’ The Office of Congressional and Legislative Affairs and the Office of Communications and Public Affairs were merged into the Office of Congressional 
and Public Affairs during FY 2005. 

^Excludes costs of certain offices, such as Examination and General Counsel, which assist in the examination and supervisory activities of Farmer Mac. 

Note: To realize efficiencies, FCA offices share resources to accomplish various tasks and activities. These shared resources are not reflected in the 
individual office obligations. 


5. What is the cost of operating the agency to Farm Credit System institutions and Farmer Mac? 

The estimated fiscal year 2015 operating costs of the Agency are $62,725,000 and $2,375,000 to the 
Farm Credit System and Farmer Mac. respectively. Borrowers of the Farm Credit SyvStem incurred a 
net cost of 1 .9 basis points, or 1 .9 cents for every $100 of assets held, to pay for Agency operations 
in FY 2013. This rate is down from 2.9 basis points 10 years earlier. 
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6. Please provide a table showing assessments on Farm Credit System institutions and Farmer Mac for the 
previous 10 fiscal years and estimated for fiscal year 2015. 


FCS Assessments - FYs 2005-2015 
(includes Farmer Mac) 


Assessment 

Fiscal Year (in miUionsi 

2005 

$39,4 

2006 

$40.5 

2007 

$41.5 

2008 

$42.5 

2009 

$45,1 

2010 

$49,1 

2011 

$52.5 

2012 

$54.1 

2013 

$50.0 

2014 

$50.0 

2015 est. 

$55.0 


Farmer Mac Assessments - FYs 2005-2015 




$2.00 

WmBSm 

$2.30 

2006 

$2.35 

2007 

$2.20 

2008 

$2.05 

2009 

$2.05 

2010 

$2.25 

2011 

$2.20 

2012 

$2.25 

2013 

$2.38 

2014 

$2.38 

2015 est. 

$2.38 
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7. Please provide a table showing the total carryover available at the end of each fiscal year beginning in 
2002. What is the estimate of carryover for 2015? 


002 

13.9 

2003 

12.0 

2004 

10.1 

2005 

11.7 

2006 

16.3 


20.5 

■SHsBBi 

21.9 

2009 

23.1 

2010 

23.5 

2011 

23.8 

2012 

27.6 

2013 

27.5 

2014 est. 

14.4 

2015 est. 

4.4 


8. Please provide a table showing the amount of refunds or reduced assessments to Farm Credit System 
Institutions and Farmer Mac for the previous 10 fiscal years and estimate for fiscal year 2015. 




: 

2005 

$1.5 

$2,937 

2006 

$0.0 

$3,750 

2007 

$0.0 

$2,750 

2008 

$0.0 

$3,450 

2009 

$0.0 

$4,900 

2010 

$0.0 

$5,400 

2011 

$0.0 

$6,900 

2012 

$0.0 

$5,900 

2013 

$0.0 

$11,000 

2014 

$0.0 

$13,300 

2015 est. 

$0.0 

$10,100 
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9. FCA also receives funds from interest earned on investments with the Treasury and uses the interest 
earned to build and maintain an Agency reserve. Please provide a table showing the balance in the 
reserve for each fiscal year since it was established. 


1 IM \l 

M \l< 

lNtEKieS'#S£RV£ ^ 
».4L ' 1 

rm nrilliB»y I 

2007 

$8.0 

2008 

$9.0 

2009 

$9.5 

2010 

$10.0 

2011 

$10.6 

2012 

$11.1 

2013 

$11.5 


10. What is the purpose of the Agency reserve? Were funds from the Agency reserve obligated in fiscal 
year 2013? 

The purpose of the Agency reserve is to pay one-time unbudgeted expenses that may arise from 
material System policy or safety and soundness issues. The reserve may also be used to create a 
smooth multi-year transition of System institutions’ assessments to a higher Agency budget level as 
a result of unexpected, ongoing issues that may occur from changes in the System’s policy 
environment or fundamental safety and soundness. 

There were no funds, from the Agency reserve, obligated in fiscal year 2013. 


1 1 . For the record, please describe how FCA defines the terms budget carryover, carryover funds, 
unbudgeted expenses, interest reserve, and unobligated balances. 


Budget Carryover - Amounts from prior years that remain available for obligation. 

Carryover Funds - Amounts from prior years that remain available for obligation. 

Unbudseted Expenses - Items which were unexpected during the budget formulation process. 

Interest Reserve - Funds accumulated through interest earned on invested Agency funds. 

Unobligated Balances - Budget authority, at the end of a given fiscal year, that is available for the 
current and subsequent fiscal years. 
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1 2. Is FCA’s interest reserve subject to the limitation provided by the annual Agriculture Appropriations 
Act? 

The limitation provided by the annual Agriculture Appropriations Act includes assessments 
collected from the Farm Credit institutions, including the Federal Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation. The limitation does not include reimbursable funding or interest earned. 


13. How much did FCA spend on reception and representation expenses in fiscal year 2013 and estimated 
for fiscal year 2014? 

For fiscal year 2013, the FCA budgeted $7,000 for reception and representation expenses and spent 
$974. The FCA has budgeted $6,500 for fiscal year 2014, 


14. Did any FCA employees travel internationally in fiscal years 2013 and 2014 to date? Please provide an 
explanation of the purpose of the trip and cost. 

During FY 2013 and 2014 to date, no FCA Board members or employees traveled internationally on 
official business. 


15. Please provide a table showing FCA’s reimbursable agreements for fiscal years 2012 through 2014. 





KHSIil 

U.S, Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) 

$380,000 

$150,000 

$0 

Farm Credit System Insurance 
Corporation (FCSIC) 

$354,565 

$419,935 

$480,000 

National Consumer Cooperative 

Bank (NCB) 

$100,951 

$287,087 



Notes : 


USDA -- FCA has a reimbursable agreement for FY 2014; however, it has not yet been funded. 
*NCB - FCA is required under 1 2 USC, Chapter 3 1 , Sec. 3025 to perform annual examination 
and audit work for the NCB. In accordance with this statute, FCA is required to be reimbursed 
for costs incurred, but not obtain funds in advance. 


16. Please provide a list of outstanding recommendations from FCA’s Inspector General for which 
management decisions are pending as of May 1, 2014. 

There are no outstanding recommendations from the FCA’s Inspector General pending at this time. 
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17. Please provide FCA’s compensation scale by classification level for staff. 


'IS. 


Grade Quintile 2nd Quintile 3rd Quintile 4th Quintile 5th Quintile 

181,510 to 205,106 205,107 to 228,701 228,702 to 252,299 252,300 to 275,894 275,895 to 299,491 

VH44 157,696 to 178,196 178,197 to 198,696 198,697 to 219,198 219,199 to 239,698 239,699 to 260,198 

VH43 138,671 to 156,699 156,700 to 174,726 174,727 to 192,754 192,755 to 210,781 210,782 to 228,808 

VH42 121,208 to 136,965 136,966 to 152,722 152,723 to 168,480 168,481 to 184,237 184,238 to 199,994 

VH41 105,944 to 119,717 119,718 to 133,489 133,490 to 147,263 147,264 to 161,035 161,036 to 174,808 

VH40 92,602 to 104,640 104,641 to 116,677 116,678 to 128,717 128,718 to 140,754 140,755 to 152,793 

VH39 80,940 to 91,463 91,464 to 101,985 101,986 to 112,507 112,508 to 123,029 123,030 to 133,552 

VH38 70,746 to 79,943 79,944 to 89,139 89,140 to 98,337 98,338 to 107,533 107,534 to 116,730 

VH37 61,838 to 69,877 69,878 to 77,916 77,917 to 85,956 85,957 to 93,995 93,996 to 102,034 

VH36 54,050 to 61,077 61,078 to 68,103 68,104 to 75,131 75,132 to 82,157 82,158 to 89,184 


VH35 47,242 to 53,384 53,385 to 59,525 59,526 to 65,667 


65,668 to 71,808 71,809 to 77,950 


VH34 41,293 to 46,661 46,662 to 52,029 52,030 to 57,397 57,398 to 62,765 62,766 to 68,133 

VH33 36,094 to 40,786 40,787 to 45,478 45,479 to 50,170 50,171 to 54,862 54,863 to 59,554 

VH32 34,373 to 38,841 38,842 to 43,310 43,311 to 47,778 47,779 to 52,247 52,248 to 56,715 

VH31 32,738 to 36,994 36,995 to 41,250 41,251 to 45,506 45,507 to 49,762 49,763 to 54,018 

VH30 31,178 to 35,232 35,233 to 39,285 39,286 to 43,339 43,340 to 47,392 47,393 to 51,445 


Note: Total compensation is currently capped at $275,872. 


The Financial Institutions Reform, Recovery, and Enforcement Act of 1989 (FIRREA) requires Federal 
financial regulators to strive to achieve comparability in compensation and benefit programs. Specifically, 
section 1206 of FIRREA directs FCA and other Federal bank regulatory agencies (FBRAs) to “seek to 
maintain comparability regarding compensation and benefits.” These provisions enable FBRAs to attract 
and retain qualified staff. The Agency annually surveys the other FBRAs and adjusts its employees’ 
compensation and benefits consistent with FIRREA. The Agency also surveys the private sector, the System 
banks, and the General Schedule agencies for purposes of general comparison. FCA’s compensation policy 
provides compensation at a level similar to the average market rate provided by other FBRAs. 
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1 8. Please provide tables showing the loan volume and net income of Farm Credit System institutions for 
the past five fiscal years. 


Fann Credit System Gross Loans and Net Income (million dollars) 


Cross Loans 

201*^? 

f 


2010 

175,351 

200<> 

,830 

Net Income 

4,640 

4,118 

3,940 1 

3,495 

2,850 


Source: Federal Farm Credit Banks Funding Corporation, 2013 Annual Information Statement 


19. What is FCA’s opinion of the financial health of the Farm Credit System? 

The System continues to be fundamentally safe and sound and is well positioned to meet the 
challenges affecting the general economy and agriculture. The System’s condition and performance 
remained strong in 2013 with increased earnings, higher capital levels, and strong credit quality in its 
loan portfolio. 

Total System assets grew to $260.8 billion, up $14.1 billion or 5.7 percent from 2012. Loan growth 
was modest as gross loan volume increased by 4.8 percent, mainly associated with real estate 
mortgage and, to a lesser extent, production and intermediate term lending. 

Credit quality in the System’s loan portfolio is strong. As of December 31, 2013, 95,8 percent of 
System loans outstanding were rated Acceptable as compared to 94.5 percent at year-end 2012. 
Nonperforming loans declined to $2.0 billion or 1.01 percent of gross loans outstanding, down from 
$2.6 billion or 1.36 percent the prior year. However, lower commodity prices are expected to sharply 
reduce profits for crop producers and put downward pressure on farmland values which could result 
in additional credit stress at some System institutions. 

The System again reported strong earnings in 2013, up 12.7 percent to $4.6 billion. The increase was 
mainly due to lower provisions for loan losses and, to a lesser extent, higher net interest income. Net 
interest margin in 2013 remained favorable at 2.78 percent and the System continued to take 
advantage of the low interest rate environment to lower its cost of funds relative to assets. However, 
the System is limited in its ability to continue to lower its cost of debt and as interest rates change 
and assets prepay or re-price in a manner more consistent with historical experience, some 
compression of net interest spread is anticipated. 

The System continues to maintain a strong capital position. At December 31, 2013 total System 
capital equaled $42.6 billion, up from $38.6 billion a year earlier. The ratio of total capital-to-total 
assets was 16.3 percent, compared with 15.7 percent at yearend2012. Earned surplus, the most 
stable form of capital, represented over 80 percent of total capital at the end of 2013. Further 
strengthening the System’s financial condition is the Farm Credit Insurance Fund, which totals 
nearly $3.5 billion. Administered by the Farm Credit System Insurance Corporation, this fund 
protects investors in System-wide consolidated debt obligations. 
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System banks maintain liquidity reserves to ensure they can withstand market disruptions from 
adverse economic or financial conditions. As of December 31, 2013, the System’s liquidity position 
equaled 194 days, up from 185 days at year-end 2012, and significantly above the 90-day regulatory 
minimum. 

Although the System’s financial condition remains sound, certain System borrowers were adversely 
affected by the slow pace of economic recovery, volatile commodity prices, developing drought in 
California, and the continuing spread of damaging diseases in the citrus and pork sectors. As a result, 
the risk for some institutions has increased. 

The Agency uses the Financial Institution Rating System (FIRS) to assess the safety and soundness 
of each FCS institution. FIRS provides a framework of component and composite ratings to help 
examiners evaluate significant financial, asset quality, and management factors. FIRS ratings range 
from 1 for a sound institution to 5 for an institution that is likely to fail. As the chart below indicates, 
ratings improved in 2013 and the System continues to be fundamentally safe and sound. As of 
December 31 , 2013, 8 System institutions were rated “3”; there were no “4” rated institutions. In 
total, these institutions represent less than 2 percent of System assets and do not materially affect the 
System’s consolidated performance. 


Farm Credit System FIRS Composite Ratings 



12 / 31/09 12 / 31/10 12 / 31/11 12 / 31/12 12 / 31/13 

Bl Rating B 2 Rating 9 3 Rating B 4 Rating 

Source: FCA’s FiRS Ratings Database. 
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20. What challenges does the System face in the near term? 

While the 2014 outlook for agriculture is favorable, there remains considerable uncertainty 
surrounding both the general and farm economies that will present continuing challenges for the 
System. Many highly correlated uncontrollable or macroeconomic influences directly affect 
agriculture. Collectively, these conditions could affect the risk profile of the System and its 
borrowers, and ultimately investors’ perception of the System’s financial strength and capital needs. 
At the same time, a number of System senior officers have retired or announced their intention to 
retire in the past several years. Going forward, this transition in PCS leadership positions will 
present both opportunities and risks. 

A number of agricultural issues present ongoing concerns in light of the challenging operating 
environment experienced over the past few years. Farm sector net cash income is projected to drop 
sharply in 2014. The significant drop in crop prices stemming from the rebound in crop production is 
expected to be maintained. During 2013, record global crops for grains and oilseeds contributed to 
significant price declines. For the current year, USDA is forecasting the trend to continue with near- 
rccord U.S. com and soybean plantings returning yields to normal levels. As a result, grain prices arc 
forecasted to further decline in 2014. While a decline in grain prices would significantly lower profit 
margins, grain producers generally are in a strong financial position after several years of favorable 
incomes. 

Other agricultural sectors also remain a concern. Specifically, livestock, dairy and ethanol each bear 
careful monitoring as variable input costs and volatile pricing have severely affected profitability. 
Swine producers will be watched closely to monitor the effect that the PEDv epidemic is having on 
certain producers. Stress on these sectors is expected to moderate in the near-term as grain prices are 
expected to drop significantly due to a return to normal U.S. crop production levels. However, 
drought continues to persist across much of the Southern Plains and California, severely impacting 
rangeland and pasture quality. Water availability could also have significant consequences for 
specialty crops, fruit, vegetable, and tree nut production. Lastly, those involved in citrus production 
will be monitored closely for the effects of citrus greening disease. 

Housing-related industries such as timber and nurseries have faced difficult times due to the weak 
conditions in the housing sector. Although the housing industry has begun to slowly recover, risk 
levels on loans to this sector are anticipated to remain elevated until general economic growth 
improves. 

During 2013, farmland values slowed their upward climb, which was driven by high grain prices and 
historically low interest rates. Further declines in commodity prices or rising interest rates, due to an 
improving U.S. economy, would put further pressure on values. A significant decline in farmland 
values would likely alter the risk profile of many outstanding farm real estate loans. While a 
correction may occur, FCA believes the System’s farm real estate loan underwriting has been 
prudent in recent years and any correction is within the System’s ability to manage. 

Farm programs, energy policies, and foreign trade agreements are important factors that influence 
markets, and thus affect farm income and borrowers’ ability to repay their loans. Recent and future 
changes to government policies and programs, including crop insurance programs, direct payments 
to farm producers, price support programs and emergency and disaster payments, could have 
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significant implications for the farm economy and System borrowers. We will monitor closely the 
effects of implementation of the 2014 Farm BUI on the System and their borrowers. 

As the arm’s length, safety and soundness regulator of the System, one of FCA’s primary functions 
is to issue regulations and implement public policy. Proactive oversight of the System through new 
regulatory guidance may at times include potentially controversial issues due to the distinct 
viewpoints of System institutions and FCA. 

21. Are there any System institutions that are under heightened scrutiny or examination by FCA? Please 
provide a summary of each situation. 

Eight System institutions, representing 1.3 percent of System Assets Under Examination^’^, were 
operating under Special Supervision or Enforcement Supervision as of April 30, 2014. This level 
does not materially impact the System’s safety and soundness. FCA is dedicating the necessary 
resources to ensure the institutions initiate prompt and effective actions to remediate negative 
conditions. The following table summarizes the number of System institutions under FCA’s three 
supervisory classifications. 



Number of 
SvHem Bai.ks 
and 

Associarinns' 

1 iiikr 

Examination' 

; ~ in- s .vSiW*. 

‘ifm millions > 


Normal Supervision 

78 

$382,273 

98.7 

Special Supervision 

2 

1,330 

0.3 

Enforcement 

Supervision 

6 

3,956 

1.0 




I00.1D% ■ 

'* ' ''Vw/ 


’ Supervisory Classifications as of April 30, 2014. 

^ “Assets Under Examination” represents the total assets of all System institutions prior to the 
elimination of interrelated transactions between System banks and associations at December 31, 
2013. System assets (net of eliminations) totaled $260.8 billion as of December 31, 2013. 

The Supervisory Status is further defined as follows: 

• Normal Supervision means the institution is operating in a safe and sound manner and it is in 
substantial compliance with applicable laws and regulations. These institutions’ Composite FIRS 
Ratings are typically “1” or “2.” Any identified weaknesses in areas such as risk identification, 
business operations, internal controls, governance, standards of conduct, and management practices 
are addressed in an institution’s normal course of business and through FCA’s normal oversight and 
examination activities. 


“Assets Under Examination” represents total assets of al! System institutions prior to the elimination of interrelated transactions between System 
banks and associations. 
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• Special Supervision means the institution is operating under supervisory requirements imposed by 
the Office of Examination. This supervisory process allows the institution an opportunity to correct 
identified problems and potentially avoid the need for a forma! enforcement action. These 
institutions’ Composite FIRS Ratings are typically “3.” 


• Enforcement Supervision involves one or more formal enforcement actions, initiated by the FCA, to 
correct unsafe or unsound conditions, practices, or violations of laws and regulations. These 
institutions’ Composite FIRS Ratings are typically “3,” “4,” or “5.” Enforcement Actions are further 
defined in Part C of the Farm Credit Act of 1971, as amended. 


Institutions operating under Special Supervision or Enforcement Supervision require significant 
additional examination and supervisory resources. FCA has dedicated the needed resources to ensure 
compliance with the supervisory actions and remediation within a reasonable period of time. System 
institutions have been responsive to these actions and, given current trends, we expect the number of 
institutions under Special Supervision or Enforcement Supervision will decline over the next 2 years. 

We cannot disclose institution-specific examination and supervision information in this communication 
given our confidentiality requirements. However, we offer to meet with the committee staff and provide 
more specific and confidential information. 


22. Please provide tables showing the loan volume and net income of Farmer Mac for the past five fiscal 
years. 


Farmer Mac reports annual financial results on a calendar year basis. These results do not exhibit 
significant seasonality (i.e., fiscal year versus calendar results) so we provide the requested 
information in the table below on a calendar year basis. 


Program Loans & Guarantees 

10,721 

12,217 


13,015 


Net Income Available to 

Common Shareholders 

82.3 

22.1 

13.8 

43.9 

71.8 


Source: Farmer Mac's Annual Reports on Security and Exchange Commission Form lO-K,. 


23. Please update the Committee on FCA’s opinion of the financial health of Farmer Mac? 

Farmer Mac’s financial condition and performance is strengthening with moderate program volume 
growth, sound credit quality, and improved capital adequacy. 

Capital measures were generally stable and the quality of capital improved. On December 31, 2013, 
Farmer Mac’s net worth (that is, equity capital determined using generally accepted accounting 
principles [GAAP]) was $574.5 million, compared with $593.0 million a year earlier. Net worth was 
4.3 percent of on-balance-sheet assets as of December 31, 2013, compared with 4.7 percent at the 
end of 2012. The ratio declined because on-balance-sheet assets increased and net worth declined 
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slightly despite favorable earnings results (discussed in greater depth below). When Farmer Mac’s 
off-balance-shect program assets (that is, essentially its guarantee obligations) are added to its total 
on-balance-sheet assets, capital coverage was 3.3 percent as of December 3 1, 2013, compared with 
3.6 percent in 2012. Farmer Mac redeemed and retired all outstanding shares of its Series C 
Preferred Stock through the proceeds received from the issuance of Series A Preferred Stock on the 
same date. Series A Preferred Stock ranks senior to Class A voting common stock. Class B voting 
common stock, and Class C non-voting common stock. As of December 31, 2013, Farmer Mac 
continued to be in compliance with all statutory and regulatory minimum capital requirements. 

Farmer Mac’s total program activity increased to $14.0 billion on December 31, 2013, from $13.0 
billion a year earlier. Farmer Mac experienced steady growth in its Farm & Ranch loan purchases, as 
well as its AgVantage products. AgVantage bonds are general obligations of the issuing financial 
institution that are purchased or guaranteed by Farmer Mac. In addition to the general obligation of 
the financial institution, each AgVantage security is secured by eligible loans under one of Farmer 
Mac’s programs in an amount at least equal to the outstanding principal of the security. 

Asset quality trends were positive in 2013. The percentage of substandard volume declined slightly. 
On December 31, 2013, $194.9 million of Farmer Mac’s “Farm & Ranch’’ loan program portfolio 
was substandard, representing 3.78 percent of the principal balance of Farm & Ranch loans 
purchased, guaranteed, or committed to be purchased. * This compares with $186.5 million, or 3.93 
percent, on December 31, 2012. Assets are considered to be substandard when they have a well- 
defined weakness or weaknesses that, if not corrected, are likely to lead to some losses. 

Farmer Mac's 90-day delinquencies declined in 2013 for the fourth consecutive year. As of 
December 31, 2013, 90-day delinquencies totaled $28.3 million, or 0.55 percent of non-AgVantage 
Farm & Ranch loans, compared with $33.2 million, or 0.70 percent as of December 31, 2012. Real 
estate owned as of December 31, 2013, was $2.6 million, down from $4.0 million a year earlier. 
Farmer Mac reported no delinquencies in its pools of rural utility cooperative loans. 

Farmer Mac’s key earnings measures improved. Net income available to common stockholders 
totaled $71.8 million (in accordance with GAAP) for the year ended December 31, 2013, up from 
$43.9 million reported at year-end 2012. Core earnings for 2013 increased to $54.9 million, 
compared with $49.6 million in 2012.^ Net interest income, which excludes guarantee fee income, 
was $98.6 million in 2013, down from $1 18.3 million in 2012.^ Guarantee fee income was $27.0 
million, compared with $25.0 million in 2012. Non-program investments accounted for an estimated 
9.32 percent of interest income for 2013, down from 9,34 percent for 2012. 


^ We have excluded AgVantage volume from the Farm & Ranch loan volume because AgVantage products carry significantly less risk. 

^ Core earnings provide a non-GAAP measure of financial results that excludes the effects of certain unrealized gains and losses and 
nonrecurring items. Farmer Mac reports core earnings to present an alternative measure of earnings performance. The components 
included in core earnings calculations are at Farmer Mac’s discretion. 
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24. What challenges does Farmer Mac face in the near term? 

Farmer Mac faces potential risks related to the agrieultural and rural utility cooperative sectors, the 
capital markets generally, the level of interest rates, as well as the regulatory environment and 
political risk of a change in government policy related to government sponsored enterprises (GSEs). 
Nevertheless, in the near term, we anticipate no disruption of its access to the debt capital markets or 
its ability to comply with regulatory requirements. A sustained, multi-year drought in the heartland 
or the Southwest of the U.S. could place stress on its agricultural loan portfolio. Conversely, a 
sustained period of unusually high agricultural production levels and resulting low commodity 
prices, could also impact Farmer MacN agricultural mortgage portfolio. Other external factors such 
as a decline in international trends in the demand for U.S. agricultural products could adversely 
impact Farmer Mac. 
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Thursday, March 27, 2014. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

MARGARET A. HAMBURG, M.D., COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND DRUGS, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
WILLIAM TOOTLE, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF BUDGET, FOOD AND 

DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

NORRIS W. COCHRAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT 

OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Aderholt. Well, good morning. The subcommittee will come 
to order. I thank all of you all for being here this morning and for 
being at our hearing to discuss FDA’s fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest. 

As I have mentioned on all the previous budget hearings that we 
have had thus far, the subcommittee is conducting its work with 
three primary themes in mind: number 1, ensuring the proper use 
of funds through the committee’s oversight responsibility; ensuring 
the appropriate level of regulation to protect producers and the 
public, which will be number 2; and number 3, ensuring that tax- 
payer funds are targeted to the most vital programs. We will be re- 
viewing FDA’s budget this morning in light of these themes as we 
move forward. 

I would like to welcome to the subcommittee this morning Dr. 
Margaret Hamburg, who is the Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Also joining us today is Mr. Bill, “William” 
Tootle, who is the Director of the Office of Budget, FDA; and Mr. 
Norris Cochran, who is the Deputy Assistant Secretary for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. So welcome all of you 
and we are glad to have you here this morning. 

I think everyone in this room or anyone that is even viewing this 
hearing this morning, whether it be on CSPAN or otherwise, would 
be touched in some way by FDA. If not today, they will be tomor- 
row. The agency’s work, from the food safety to the safety of cos- 
metics to human drugs — plays a critical role in our health and wel- 
fare. And I believe I can speak for all of us that are here on the 
dais, and all those that will be joining us at the dais as we get 
started this morning, that we appreciate your service, your deduc- 
tion, and all those that you work with at FDA. 

Most of the public and many of our colleagues here in Congress 
are often surprised to learn that FDA regulates 20 to 25 percent 
of every consumer dollar spent on products in the United States. 
Your work can contribute to saving lives on one hand, and on the 
other hand, your regulatory decisions can mean the life or death 
to a business across the Nation and the world. 

The extensive involvement of FDA in so many aspects of our 
daily life and the economy as a whole carries both benefits and 
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risk. Because of your agency’s influence on so much of our personal 
and professional lives, it is incumbent upon this Subcommittee to 
ensure that FDA is making sound financial and regulatory deci- 
sions throughout the year, and not just over the course of the next 
few hours here this morning. 

FDA’s responsibilities have grown over the past few years 
through the global marketplace and by way of congressional action. 
Congress has passed four major pieces of legislation during Presi- 
dent Obama’s time in office: number 1, the Family Smoking Pre- 
vention and Tobacco Control Act of 2009; second, the Food Safety 
Modernization Act of 2011; third, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Safety and Innovation Act of 2012; and the Drug Quality and 
Security Act of 2013. 


BUDGET REQUEST 

Your fiscal year 2015 budget request contains increases associ- 
ated with two out of the four of these broadened activities, food 
safety and drug compounding. Congress has responded by pro- 
viding FDA with increased funding over this time as well as to a 
degree that very few agencies have experienced. 

The year before President Obama came to office, the FDA had a 
budget authority of about $1.72 billion, with about 7,844 full time 
equivalent positions. The appropriation Congress provided in Janu- 
ary of fiscal year 2014 included $2.6 billion and 10,325 FTE posi- 
tions for FDA. This is an increase of 49 percent in funding and 32 
percent in personnel. When factoring the authorized user fees into 
this number, FDA’s funding has increased by 93 percent over this 
time period. 

FDA is requesting $4.74 billion for fiscal year 2015, of which 
$2.58 billion is in discretionary budget authority and $2.16 billion 
is in user fees. The request includes new user fees for food imports 
and food inspection and facility registration once again. 

In total, FDA is requesting $260 million in new fees but has 
failed to gain support from the stakeholders most impacted by such 
fees, the regulated food industry. The authorizing committees have 
not authorized the fees, and I see little chance that that would hap- 
pen during this Congress. 

We can continue to debate whether or not FDA needs more fund- 
ing, but my colleagues and I need to be convinced that the FDA 
is utilizing its current resources in the most efficient ways to get 
the job done. 

On a related note, we continue to have concerns that FDA may 
be taking too long on issues right now without finishing some of 
the critical health matters currently on its plate. These are things 
that this Congress has specifically mentioned in our fiscal year 
2014 explanatory statement, such as the seafood advisory for preg- 
nant women and sunscreen ingredients. 

We are well aware that Congress has limited discretionary dol- 
lars to go around. While it may look like we are doing our job by 
providing the FDA with ever more funds to match the ever growing 
demands, we need to be absolutely sure that taxpayer dollars are 
spent wisely and resources are directly linked to the tangible re- 
sults that we see. 
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So with that, I would like to ask my Ranking Member, Mr. Farr 
from California, if he has any opening remarks, and would recog- 
nize him at this time. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I echo your 
remarks about the size of this agency and the responsibility. And 
I just want to personally thank you and praise you for your leader- 
ship. I know that it has been through some really difficult times, 
particularly with sequestration and budget cuts. 

But one area that I really think you do not get the appreciation 
that you should is that you have been the strongest advocate for 
the stewardship of medical countermeasures. And I think you have 
really done a great job in setting up and making this country better 
prepared for a medical crisis and pandemics that may occur in the 
future. And I want to thank you for that leadership. That does not 
get the recognition it should. 

I think we are probably going to have a much more optimistic 
and smoother budget process this year than we did last year. But 
I do not think we should forget the turmoil of sequestration and 
the shutdown in 2014. 


SEQUESTRATION 

Maybe this is more of a question, but I would like to hear your 
opinion of the impact of these two events on FDA in terms of what 
it really did for public health, what opportunities we lost by the 
shutdown and sequestration, and how it affected, as the chairman 
talked about, the large employee morale that the agency has. 

You have a big agency, but you also have a bigger responsibility. 
And I think that as you are the first responder to so many of the 
crises in America, that we need to make sure that the morale and 
well-being of the FDA is in great shape. 

So I look forward to your testimony. I thank you for your leader- 
ship of the agency. And again, thank you for coming out. The Sec- 
retary came out to my district. You think of FDA as just being 
drugs, but it is also food. And the food that my District produces 
is essentially what is in a salad. 

EOOD SAFETY 

If you think about lettuce and things like that, most foods you 
cook and that cooking process is the ultimate what they call kill- 
stop. And any bacteria or anything in that gets killed in the cook- 
ing process. Well, you do not cook lettuce. You do not necessarily 
cook most of the other ingredients in a salad. 

So we have to find a process in growing that makes sure of the 
food safety. And I think she was really struck by the amount of 
care we go into. You have to dress up to go into the fields just like 
you dress up to go into an operating room. 

You have to have your hands covered and gloves covered, your 
beards and hair covered. You cannot have any jewelry on. You can- 
not chew any gum. You cannot take anything into the fields. And 
I think the fact that you came and saw that left a really strong im- 
pression with the growers, who have not had much contact with 
the FDA, to have you out there walking in their shoes. And I just 
appreciate that you took time to do that. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 
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Again, welcome all of you. Dr. Hamburg, we will now turn to you 
for your opening statement. Bear in mind that your full statement 
will be included in the record, so feel free to summarize any main 
points and then we will proceed with the questions. 

Let me just say that we will have votes at some point. We are 
expecting votes probably around 10:50. That is always subject to 
change, as you know. But we will do a recess to go cast votes and 
then we will reconvene after that. But we will probably go for 45 
minutes before we have to be called for a vote. 

So we will let you know. And so again, thank you for being here. 
We look forward to your comments. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, thank you very much, and good morning. 
Chairman Aderholt and members of the subcommittee. And thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
FDA’s fiscal year 2015 budget. 

I also do want to thank the subcommittee for your past invest- 
ments in FDA. Your unflagging support for our work to protect and 
promote the health of the public, even in these challenging budg- 
etary times, is deeply appreciated. 

FDA’s mission is vast, as the chairman noted. We are asked with 
ensuring the safety, effectiveness, and quality of human and ani- 
mal drugs, biologies, medical devices, and other medical products, 
as well as the safety of the blood supply and the safety and whole- 
someness of some 80 percent of our Nation’s food supply. 

We also work to foster scientific innovation that will lead to to- 
morrow’s new, better, and safety products. And more recently, we 
have been asked to regulate the manufacture, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of tobacco products. 

And today, FDA is challenged by ever more complex challenges, 
requiring the agency to stay apace or ahead of scientific and tech- 
nological developments that are driving product development and 
innovation. And we are challenged as well by globalization, not 
only the increasing volumes of imported goods, but the complexity 
of their supply chains, all of which increase both the potential risks 
and the benefits for American consumers. 

FSMA 

I am happy to report that last year FDA moved forward on many 
fronts to address these and other challenges. We took major steps 
towards implementing the Food Safety Modernization Act, or 
FSMA, which would enable FDA to build a modern, prevention-fo- 
cused food safety system protecting Americans against foodborne 
illness from both domestic and foreign sources. 

We approved novel medical products in cutting edge areas of 
science and addressing critical unmet medical needs. We made 
progress in tackling drug shortages. And working with Members of 
Congress and industry, we reached agreement on an approach to 
pharmacy compounding, and set a timeline for a national track and 
trace system for prescription drugs that, when fully implemented, 
will further bolster the safety of the drug supply chain. 

BUDGET REQUEST 

Looking ahead to next year, FDA is requesting a budget of $4.74 
billion for fiscal year 2015, and this represents a modest increase 
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of 8 percent, or $358 million, to fund our highest priorities. In 
2015, proposed and current user fees account for 46 percent of our 
total budget request, with budget authority dollars comprising the 
rest. 

We are, of course, mindful of the larger pressures on the Federal 
budget, and so our request focuses on our most urgent needs, the 
safety of medical products, including compounded drugs, and safety 
of our food supply. And we are also asking for small increases for 
infrastructure needs. 

More specifically, the fiscal year 2015 budget provides a program 
level of $2.6 billion, which is $61 million above the fiscal year 2014 
enacted level, to continue core medical product safety activities 
across FDA programs. FDA will continue to fund medical product 
safety in many critical domains, including one that I know is a 
major priority for the chairman, Mr. Rogers, which is addressing 
the misuse, abuse, addiction, overdose, and death from opioids. And 
we have many initiatives underway to address this very serious 
concern. 

Importantly, under the fiscal year 2015 budget, FDA will invest 
$25 million in budget authority to enhance pharmacy compounding 
oversight activities. I think you all recall the 2012 fungal menin- 
gitis outbreak that killed 64 people and infected over 750 others in 
20 states, and that really demonstrated the critical need for im- 
proved oversight of pharmacy compounding. 

To better protect the American people, FDA stepped up activities 
within available resources, and Congress then passed the Drug 
Quality and Security Act, DQSA, in November 2013 giving us new 
responsibilities and authorities, but without commensurate re- 
sources. 

FDA’s 2015 budget also requests an increase of $263 million for 
food safety, including resources to continue implementing FSMA. 
Implementation will ultimately reduce instances of foodborne ill- 
ness, such as those seen recently as a result of E. coli 0157 con- 
tamination of prepackaged salads. Salmonella and Listeria con- 
tamination of cheese products, and Listeria contamination in canta- 
loupe. Implementation will also minimize the market disruptions 
and economic costs that are influenced by illness outbreaks and 
significant contamination incidents. 

Let me be clear. While FDA will still be able to issue the FSMA 
rules without increased funding, it will be unable to effectively im- 
plement these important rules and to reduce or prevent these types 
of serious incidents. New resources are required in critical areas of 
activity — training; the provision of guidance and technical assist- 
ance to industry and growers, as well as our partnerships with 
State agencies; both training and resources to really create an inte- 
grated food safety system, which is so key; and, of course, building 
the modern import safety system that Congress mandated. 

So in conclusion, in my view the FDA is a unique and essential 
agency, as Chairman Aderholt noted in his opening remarks, and 
our budget represents a real bargain for taxpayers, in fact. While 
the products we regulate account for more than 20 percent of every 
consumer dollar spent on products in the U.S., individual Ameri- 
cans pay a scant 2 cents a day to support our work. 
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This is a small price to pay for lifesaving medicines approved as 
fast or faster than anywhere in the world, a food supply that is 
among the safest in the world, and confidence of the American pub- 
lic in the vast array of essential products that they rely on each 
and every day. 

So I appreciate your interest and your support, and I thank you 
for this opportunity to talk with you this morning. And I am happy 
to answer any questions you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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I. Introduction 

Good morning Chairman AderhoU and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Dr. 
Margaret Hamburg, Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). Thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss FDA’s fiscal year (FY) 
2015 Budget request. I would like to thank the Subcommittee for its past investments in 
FDA, which have helped us meet the demands of our broad and increasingly complex 
mission. For FY 2015 FDA is requesting $4.74 billion, which represents a modest 
increase to address our highest priorities. 

IL FDA Plays a Vital Role in an Increasingly Complex Environment 

FDA is a science-based, regulatory Agency with a public health mission. Our 
Agency is charged with an enormous and significant task: to promote and protect the 
health of the American people, and increasingly, people all over the world. This includes 
efforts to ensure the safety, effectiveness, and quality of human and animal drugs, 
biologies, medical devices, and other medical products, as well as the safety and 
wholesomeness of four-fifths of our nation’s food supply. It also includes working to 
foster the scientific innovation that will lead to tomorrow’s products, and more recently, 
regulating the manufacturing, marketing, and distribution of tobacco products while 
seeking to reduce the use of tobacco products by minors. 

The medical and food producLs we regulate have the potential to sustain life, reduce 
suffering, treat previously untreatable diseases, and extend lives. They Eire products that 
range from those used daily, such as fruits and vegetables or medicines to treat other 
chronic conditions, to products that may be needed once in a lifetime, such as an 
automated external defibrillator, to save someone’s life. FDA has a duty to make safe 
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and effective products available as quickly as possible, while at the same time protecting 
citizens from products that may cause harm. It is this dual responsibility to public health 
that highlights the critical nature of the Agency. The ability to prevent the outbreak of a 
foodbome illness is very different but just as important as fast approval of a life-changing 
medical product. The health of the citizens of the United States depends on both. 

Many of the products we regulate are more complex than ever. Gone are the days 
when treating patients was based on signs and symptoms alone. Rapid developments in 
science and technology are making it possible for physicians to truly personalize 
diagnosis and treatment. For example, just last May, FDA approved two drugs for 
melanoma along with companion diagnostic tests that use the genetic characteristics of 
the patient’s tumor to help determine whether a patient will respond. The ability to 
evaluate remarkable products like these requires FDA to stay ahead of the curve. 

Scientific innovation is also driving remarkable advances in medical device 
development. For example, we are working hard to support the development of an 
artificial pancreas which would represent a huge advance in the management of diabetes. 
Products such as these offer great promise in reducing the burden of disease by tailoring 
interventions more effectively. 

In addition to becoming more complex, the environment in which FDA protects and 
promotes the health and well-being of the American people is becoming increasingly 
global. Over the last ten years, the number of imported shipments of FDA-regulated 
products has skyrocketed - in 20 1 3, approximately 29 million shipments of imported 
food and medical products entered the United States. Imports account for 50 percent of 
fresh fruits and 20 percent of fresh vegetables, 80 percent of seafood, and 40 percent of 
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the drugs on our shelves. Most of this increase in imports is coming from countries with 
limited regulatory oversight 

A strong FDA is critical not only to the domestic and global public health, but 
also to the U.S. economy, the balance of trade, and homeland security. TJj.e 
implementation of FDA’s mission promotes innovation in the industries it regulates and 
affects costs in the broader economic and health care systems. Innovaticns not only 
create jobs, they position the domestic industries to compete in the global marketplace. 
Our history shows that when there is public trust in FDA’s oversight, our industries 
flourish. Conversely, when food and medical products cause serious harm, the result is 
often severe economic damage across the industry involved - to offenders and non- 
offenders alike. 

Ill, We Moved Forward on Many Fronts This Year 

This past year’s accomplishments on behalf of public health have been as substantial 
as any in FDA’s recent history. There were too many significant actions to list here; 
below are just a few of the highlights of FY 2013. 

• Food Safety . FDA published seven major proposed rules that form FSMA’s 
central framework for moving to a comprehensive 21st Century food safety 
system. These science-based standards are designed to keep produce safe, 
implement modern preventive controls in human and animal Ibod/feed facilities, 
modernize oversight of imported foods, guard against intentional contamination, 
and help ensure the safe transport of food and feed. In August, FDA issued a 
final rule defining “gluten-free” for food labeling, to help the estimated 3 million 
Americans who have celiac disease make food choices with confidence to better 
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manage their health. In November, we took further steps to reduc the amount of 
artificial tram fat in processed foods 

Nutrition . FDA recently proposed updating the Nutrition Facts label on food 
packages to reflect new public health and scientific evidence about nutrition, 
obesity, and chronic disease. Serving size requirements would be updated to 
reflect the amounts of food people are actually eating and drinking, and the format 
of the label would be refreshed, with key parts of the label such as calories, 
serving sizes, and percent daily value displayed more prominently. 

Breakthrough Therapies . In 2012, FDASIA created a powerful new tool to 
facilitate the development and review of “breakthrough therapies. ’ In 2013, 

FDA’s Center for Drug Evaluation and Research (CDER) receive i 121 requests 
for breakthrough therapy designation, and has already granted the^ designation to 
36 potentially innovative new drugs that target both rare (epidermolysis bullosa, 
and Waldenstrom’s macroglobuilnemia) and common (cystic fibrosis, breast 
cancer, and hepatitis C) conditions. 

Drug Shortages . In 2013, FDA helped to prevent 1 70 drug shortages. In October, 
the Agency issued a “Strategic Plan for Preventing and Mitigating Drug 
Shortages,” outlining the Agency’s strategy for improving its response to early 
notifications of a potential shortage, as well as identifying long-term initiatives 
that the Agency is considering or that stakeholders could take to - ddress the 
underlying causes of shortages, such as opportunities for drug manufacturers to 
promote and sustain quality manufacturing. FDA also issued a proposed rule 
that, if finalized, will expand the early notification requirements. 
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Unique Device Identification . On September 20, 2013, FDA announced the final 
rule requiring that most medical devices distributed in the United States carry a 
unique device identifier (UDl). The system will be phased in over several years, 
focusing first on the highest-risk medical devices. Once fully implemented, the 
UDI system will enhance the ability to quickly identify devices when recalled, 
improve the accuracy of adverse event reports, and help prevent counterfeiting 
and diversion. It will also offer a clear way of documenting devic; use in 
electronic health records and clinical information systems. 

Drug Quality and Security Act . On November 27, 2013, the Drug Quality and 
Security Act (DQSA) was enacted. Within days of enactment, issued three draft 
guidances for industry related to how the Agency intended to implement the new 
requirements. As of March 6, 2014, 32 firms had registered as outsourcing 
facilities - and inspections have begun, focusing first on facilities that have not 
had a recent FDA inspection. A list of the facilities and information about what 
it means to register as an outsourcing facility is publicly available on FDA’s 
website and is updated weekly. 

New Molecular Entities . Last year marked another strong year for FDA 
approvals of novel new drugs (NMEs). In 2013, FDA approved 27 NMEs - about 
the same as the 26 average annual approvals since the beginning of this decade. 
Some of these medications offer new hope to patients who previously had few or 
no treatment options. Examples of NMEs approved this year include a “game- 
changing” virtual cure for Hepatitis C, a drug that attacks breast cancer cells like a 
“smart bomb” reducing damage to normal tissues, and four new drugs to treat 
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diabetes. Of the NMEs approved in 2013, one-third were identi£,sd by FDA as 
“first-in-class,” and one-third were approved to treat rare or “orphan” diseases. 
Almost three-quarters (74 percent) of the NMEs approved by FDA in 2013 were 
approved first in the United States before any other country. 

Public Health Preparedness. We continued our efforts in 2013 to -vork with U.S. 
government partners and product developers to facilitate the development and 
availability of medical countermeasures for responding to potential public health 
emergencies. This has resulted in the recent approval of several medical 
countermeasures to help protect the Nation from chemical, biological, 
radiological and nuclear threats, including an inhalational anthrax therapeutic, a 
botulism antitoxin, a next-generation portable ventilator, and several influenza 
diagnostic tests. For emerging infectious disease threats, such as the avian 
influenza A (H7N9) virus and the Middle East Respiratory Syndrrme coronavirus 
(MERS-CoV), FDA issued Emergency Use Authorizations for diagnostic tests 
using new authorities created under the Pandemic and All-Hazarcs Preparedness 
Reauthorization Act of 2013. In addition, FDA recently approved several seasonal 
influenza vaccines - including a vaccine manufactured using modem cell culture 
techniques and a vaccine made through recombinant DNA technclogy. 

Family Smoking Prevention and Tobacco Control Act. In 2013 v e made 
significant progress in implementing the Family Smoking Prever. ion and 
Tobacco Control Act. We signed contracts with state and local ar 'horities to 
enforce the ban on the sale of regulated tobacco products to child en and teens. 

By January 31, 2014, approximately 258,300 inspections were cc'iducted 
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resulting in about 13,400 Warning Letters being issued, and over 1,200 Civil 
Monetary Penalties were imposed. We launched a significant research initiative, 
and issued the first-ever determinations on whether certain new tobacco products 
were or were not “substantially equivalent” to products already on the market. 

Just last month we launched a national public education campaigr:, aimed at 
reducing the number of young people who use tobacco products. 

In addition we took important steps towards fighting the developrient of 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria, decreased the backlog in medical device app iications, and 
exceeded our new ADUFA and AGDUFA performance goals. Our emphasis on product 
quality is accelerating, with the Center for Devices and Radiological Hea' th (CDRH)’s 
Voluntary Compliance Improvement Program pilot, and CDER’s new Office of 
Pharmaceutical Quality. 

FDA accomplished all this and more while costing Americans only about $8 per 
person a year. FDA is a bargain — the products regulated by FDA account for more than 
20 percent of every consumer dollar spent on products in the U.S., but irdividual 
Americans only pay about 2 cents a day to ensure that those products are safe and 
effective. This is a small price to pay for life-saving medicines approved as fast or faster 
than anywhere in the world, confidence in medical products that are relied on daily, and a 
food supply that is among the safest in the world. 

IV. FDA’s FY 2015 President’s Budget Request 

The fiscal year (FY) 2015 President’s Budget Request for FDA is $4.74 billion 
for the total Program Level, which is $358 million above the FY 2014 Enacted level. Of 
the total funding, $2.58 billion is budget authority and $2.16 billion is user fees. The FY 
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2015 increase consists of $23 million in budget authority and $335 millic ri in user fees. 
The growth in user fee funding stems from several new programs, along 7/ith increased 
collection authority for many of FDA’s existing programs. 

We are mindful of the larger pressures on the federal budget, and have focused 
our request on the most urgent needs for FY 2015. Serious product safety and quality 
lapses in recent years have caused serious public health situations, most notably those 
involving foodborne illness and the compounding of unsafe drugs, so FDA is seeking 
increases in order to strengthen oversight of the pharmacy compounding industry and to 
support food safety and implementation of FSMA. In addition, FDA must continue to 
advance medical countermeasures and maintain the integrity of operations and 
infrastructure, and is asking for small increases to support these activities as well. 
Medical Product Safety 

The FY 2015 Budget provides a program level of 2.6 billion, whith is $61 million 
above the FY 2014 Enacted level, to continue core medical product safety activities 
across FDA programs. Within this amount, FDA will invest $25 million in budget 
authority to enhance pharmacy compounding oversight activities in FY 2015, which will 
significantly benefit public health and safety. It also includes $4.6 million for proposed 
International Courier user fees. 

In 2012, a fungal meningitis outbreak associated with a compounded sterile drug 
resulted in 64 deaths and over 750 cases of infections across 20 States. Smce September 
26, 2012, 28 firms ceased sterile operations. Since that time, FDA has Ic’rned of at least 
20 compounders that may have shipped contaminated drug products, and has received at 
least 125 reports of adverse events, including serious infections, associated with drugs 
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produced by compounders. As of March 6, 2014, FDA is aware of 40 recalls by 
compounding pharmacies, including some recalls overseen by FDA, and others overseen 
by a State. . These statistics demonstrate the magnitude of the problems with 
compounders’ sterile operations. 

FDA intends to continue risk-based, follow-up, and for-cause inspections of 
compounding pharmacies to identify pharmacies with deficient sterile ccripounding 
practices. FDA is also encouraging purchasers of compounded products to buy from 
registered outsourcers, a new category of compounder created by the DQ-SA and that will 
be subject to enhanced FDA oversight and federal quality .standards. 

Food Safety 

The FY 2015 Budget provides a total program level of $1 .48 billi ;-n for food 
safety, which is $263 million above the FY 2014 Enacted level. Within this amount, 

FDA will invest $24 million in budget authority to further advance recerf gains in food 
safety modernization through implementation of FSMA. A majority of t-se increase is the 
result of new user fees, including $60 million in Food Facility Registraticn and 

.■j 

Inspection fees, and $169 million in Food Import fees. 

With the requested increase in budget authority, FDA will be abh to develop 
guidance and provide technical assistance for industry, provide technical support for FDA 
inspectors, and begin to implement training for FDA and state inspectors If the proposed 
user fee revenue is authorized and appropriated, FDA will be able to undertake the wider 
array of activities needed to fulfill the food safety modernization goals ol'FSMA, 
including retraining of the federal and state inspection force, training and technical 
assistance for small and mid-size growers and processors, and building the modem 
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import oversight system mandated by FSMA. The implementation of the oroad 
preventive controls framework mandated in FSMA will reduce instances sf foodbome 
illness seen recently as a result of E. coli 0157 contamination of pre-packaged salads, 
Salmonella and Listeria contamination of cheese products, and Listeria contamination in 
cantaloupe, and minimize the market disruptions and economic costs inflicted by illness 
outbreaks and significant contamination incidents. 

Infrastructure 

Within the funding for medical product and food safety, and medical 
countermeasures, FDA requests a program level increase of $5.8 million 'or 
infrastructure. Infrastructure includes GSA Rental Payments, Other Rent and Rent 
Related costs, and White Oak Consolidation. 

Current Law User Fees 

Within the funding requested is a $75.4 million increase for currertt law user fees, 
which will allow FDA to fulfill its mission of protecting the public health and 
accelerating innovation in the industry. The user fees collected wilt support the review 
and surveillance of human and animal drugs, medical and mammography devices, food 
and feed, color additives, export certification, and tobacco products. The request includes 
statutorily mandated increases for many existing programs, which will expand the 
available options for treating and curing diseases and will fund strategies to prevent and 
reduce the use of tobacco products by young people and reduce the burd- i of illness and 
death caused by tobacco products. Some of the amount requested supports infrastructure 
costs associated with current law user fee programs. 

IV. Conclusion 
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FDA’s oversight of our food and medical products supply is indispensable to the 
health and well-being of every American. We carry out our broad public health 
responsibilities effectively and with few taxpayer dollars - even as those responsibilities 
are expanding as a result of new legislation, technological advances, and a globalized 
marketplace. Our FY 2015 Budget targets our spending efficiently, on programs that are 
essential to providing Americans with the safe foods and effective medic?! products they 
expect. We look forward to answering your questions today and to work ng with you in 
the coming year. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Commissioner. I want to talk a little 
bit about the FSMA budget request and the progress in food safety. 
I mentioned in my opening remarks that FDA had received sub- 
stantial increases for food safety over the past few years. The fiscal 
year 2015 budget asks for another $24 million, as we discussed, in 
new budget authority for the implementation of the Food Safety 
Modernization Act. 

In addition to the budget authority request, you have requested 
approximately $260 million in proposed user fees. The justification 
is a bit slim on the details, but as I mentioned, it does mention a 
few broad categories associated with the $24 million request, in- 
cluding standard-setting, technical support for FSMA implementa- 
tion, training, Federal/State integration, risk assessment. 

The question that I have, is if the committee were to approve the 
$24 million in new budget authority, can you give us details for the 
subcommittee on how the money would be spent in each of these 
areas without duplication, and why such funds would be necessary 
since the final rules will be delayed for another year? 

FSMA 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as I think you know, the Food Safety Mod- 
ernization Act is really a landmark piece of legislation that calls on 
the FDA to really transform our food safety system, to transform 
it into one that reflects the realities of modern life, including 
globalization and the importance of imports; and also to shift our 
focus to one that emphasizes prevention of problems before they 
occur rather than responding after the fact, which is, of course, 
good for industry and good for consumers and health. 

At the time the law was passed, the CBO estimated that we 
would need about $580 million above our baseline in 2010. We 
have, as you noted, gotten some budget increases since the passage 
of the Food Safety Modernization Act, but we are still not any- 
where near those numbers that CBO put forward. 

We did our own assessment and came out at a somewhat lower 
number, but as noted in the report that the Secretary provided to 
Congress last year, we still need about $400 million in order to 
really implement all of the new mandates and authorities in 
FSMA. 

So it is a huge agenda. We believe that we can make really crit- 
ical progress forward in implementing the Food Safety Moderniza- 
tion Act, but that fiscal year 2015 and the following year, 2016, are 
going to be absolutely critical for that implementation. 

We have moved forward and published the proposed rules in the 
seven critical areas for implementation. Those rules will be final- 
ized in 2015, but we need to begin now to hire on the new people, 
to begin the training, to begin the work with the States and extend 
the work with the States for the integrated system, to continue the 
critical outreach so that we can make this law as effective and effi- 
cient as possible. 

And so the budget authority request to you is really a small piece 
of what will be needed to fully realize the goals of this important 
legislation. And the President’s request, of course, did include user 
fees. We have been working with industry and gotten indications 
of support for user fees. But I think you are right. The realities are 
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that that is a heavier lift and that it will take time to actually 
make such a program a reality. 

So we are really hoping that Congress will understand the crit- 
ical nature of this law, these new authorities and responsibilities, 
and the opportunity we have to continue to improve food safety and 
health and well-being of Americans, and also to support industry 
so that we can prevent problems rather than have industry suffer 
unnecessary and preventable costs as well as the human health 
costs associated with this. 

Mr. Aderholt. On page 39 of the fiscal year 2015 congressional 
justification, FDA projects the level of food safety activity in the 
field for fiscal year 2013, fiscal year 2014, and 2015. 

INSPECTIONS 

After years of investment in food safety and the Administration’s 
assumption that they would receive $24 million in new funds and 
more than $230 million in user fees, why would the agency show 
zero progress in domestic or import testing or inspections? 

Dr. Hamburg. I am not sure what you are referring to. But we 
have quite significantly enhanced our inspectional activities, in- 
cluding overseas. We actually met the target for FSMA for overseas 
inspections in the last year. We continue to have a very high vol- 
ume of testing as well. 

And we have begun, as part of FSMA and our routine food safety 
activities, work in a number of critical areas of capacity-building 
and training domestically and internationally that will benefit the 
American public in terms of enhanced food safety. 

Mr. Aderholt. We may come back to that. But since my time 
is running short, let me go and ask this. As we have said, the com- 
mittee cannot authorize user fees, and I think user fees legislation 
is virtually impossible. 


USER EEES 

And if you agree — and you pretty much said you agreed with 
that — why does the Administration continue to propose user fees of 
$169 million for imported food and user fees of $60 million for food 
facility inspection and registration to implement FSMA when the 
Administration has no plan to work with the industry on these 
fees? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we have been working with industry, but it 
is a process. We have seen, on the other side of the FDA house, 
in the drug and medical device area, the real benefits of user fees 
over a period of time. 

It took time to get those user fees in place and then time to get 
the programs really working. But it has enhanced efficiency and 
predictability that has been very important to industry, and I think 
that those industries now are supportive and true partners with re- 
spect to user fees. 

We are working on the food side, but in the meantime, we have 
an important set of programs to implement. And it is a concern in 
terms of will we be able to get the full dollar amounts that we need 
to implement FSMA in the way that Congress really asked us to. 
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But we are working with industry. We certainly have gotten good 
input and advice about how to structure user fees in ways that 
would he meaningful, and we intend to continue those discussions. 

FOOD SAFETY 

[The information follows:] 
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Food Safety 

Representative Adcrholt: And Lastly, for the record— not here, but for the record — can you 
provide us with more detailed information on how the nearly $78 million provided over the last 
two fiscal years has been utilized? 

Response; The agency has targeted these resources to go towards critical areas related to the 
implementation of FDA Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA). Key areas (and some specific 
accomplishments) include: 


Standard setting : FDA continued development and implementation of regulations and guidance 
documents that establish a preventive, risk-based system that addresses the manufacturing, ■ 
packing, and storing of human food and animal food. 

FDA has issued the seven foundational proposed rules in FSMA’s central fiamework aimed at 
systematically building preventive measures across the food system. In 2013 FDA proposed 
rules to keep produce safe on farms, enact preventive controls in human and animal food 
facilities, modernize oversight of imported foods, guard against intentional contamination, and 
ensure safe transport of food. These seven rules, when finalized, will establish a system to help 
prevent foodbome illness and modernize our food safety system. In addition to proposed rules 
on Preventive Controls for Human Food and Produce Safety Standards, both issued in January 
2013, FDA has: 

• Issued a proposed rule on a Foreign Supplier Verification Program, which would 
strengthen oversight of imported foods, 

• Issued a proposed rule on Accreditation of Third Party Auditors, a program that 
would recognize accreditation bodies, which would accredit third party auditors to 
conduct food safety audits of foreign food entities and issue certifications, 

• Issuedaproposed ruleonPreventiveControlsfor Animal Food, which would 
establish preventive controls for food for animals as well as Good Manufacturing 
Practices, 

• Issued a proposed rule on Intentional Contamination, which would establish measures 
to prevent contamination of food through acts of terrorism, and 

• Issued a proposed rule on Sanitary Transportation of Human and Animal Food, which 
would establish measures to prevent contamination of food during transport. 

Integrated food safety system : FDA expanded its partnersliip with the states through contracts 
and other arrangements that allow state inspectors to ensui’e compliance with federal food safety 
standards. The Agency also modified its existing foodbome-illness surveillance infrastructure to 
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prioritize pathogen detection in the food supply and enhance collaboration with state regulatory 
pai'tners. 

Risk analysis : The Agency updated its risk ranking and prioritization tools (such as iRISK) to 
enhance risk-assessment models, assist in the development of a food product-tracing system, 
prioritize resource allocation, and prepare for implementation of the produce safety regulation. 

One of the most significant recent scientific advancements was the development and release of 
an innovative risk-assessment tool, iRISK. The tool automates the time and labor intensive 
process of developing mathematical models to simulate risk and intervention in food-production 
chains. iRISK allows for a more comprehensive, rapid risk ranking of many food-hazard 
combinations and potential solutions and provides regulatory and industry decision-makers with 
a systematic, faster way of comparing and ranking risks in the food supply and predicting best 
solutions. 

Science for food safety : FDA developed science-based tools and methods to improve detection 
of pathogens, contaminants, and adulterants, with particular focus on developing alternatives to 
the water standard and untreated soil amendment (e.g, raw manure) application interval in the 
produce safety proposed rule. 

Scientific partnerships help FDA with its public health decision making, and improve . 
effectiveness and efficiency across the farm-to-table continuum. FDA partnered with the 
National Center for Biotechnology Information, the University of California, Davis, BGI 
America, and Agilent Technologies, Inc, to launch “The 100,000 Genome Project,” a five-year 
effort to more quickly identify the source contamination in foodbome illness outbreaks and to 
keep additional contaminated product from entering the market. The project will entail the 
genome sequencing of approximately 100,000 subtypes of common pathogens such as 
Salmonella, Listeria, and Escherichia coli. 

Planning and response : Funding for planning and msponse to food safety problems allowed 
FDA to develop a network of shared state, federal, and other laboratory partners to investigate 
potential food contamination events. 

Foreign insnections and import exams : FDA provided greater coverage of food imported from 
other countries. 

Stakeholder Outreach and Technical Assistance : FDA has demonstrated its commitment to 
directly hear from those most affected by tlie proposed FSMA rules by conducting outreach to 
stakeholders in the U.S. and internationally. Leading up to, and after the release of the proposed 
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rules, FDA held public meetings, hundreds of presentations, and multiple listening sessions and 
site visits. 

FDA has also prioritized technical assistance. FDA has established three alliances— the Produce 
Safety Alliance, Sprout Safety Alliance, and the Food Safety Preventive Controls Alliance — to 
provide the industry and associated groups vrith training and educational opportunities related to 
current bei?t practices and guidance, as well as technical assistance once the regulations are final. 
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Mr. Aderholt. And lastly, for the record — not here, but for the 
record — can you provide us with more detailed information on how 
the nearly $78 million provided over the last two fiscal years has 
been utilized? 

Dr. Hamburg. Certainly. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

PHARMACY COMPOUNDING 

In your testimony, you mentioned the compounding reform that 
is going on, and I know that you are ramping up your oversight 
activities on large compounding facilities. But I am concerned 
about the unintended consequences or the spillover to traditional 
individual, independent pharmacies or drugstores. Are they going 
to be caught up in this net? 

We need to keep the compounding manufacturers separate from 
the manufacturers, the large-scale from the little guys. And I won- 
dered how you are going to are the little guys and gals that they 
are not going to be caught up in the big net. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I think that compounding pharmacies his- 
torically, traditional compounders, have been the responsibility of 
States to regulate. If you are a corner pharmacy compounding, pro- 
ducing in response to a prescription for an individual patient, not 
marketing across State borders in high volumes, et cetera, that is 
really the domain of the State regulatory oversight. 

The law that was recently passed helped to clarify the FDA role 
in compounding pharmacy oversight, including ensuring a uniform 
approach across States — because there had been a patchwork due 
to different circuit courts making different rulings on the 503(a) 
component of the compounding law as it applied to FDA. 

And then the new law created a new category of compounders 
called outsourcing facilities, where companies could choose to reg- 
ister with the FDA if they are producing certain high-risk sterile 
injectable products. They could register with us, be subject to our 
oversight, but I think really ensure a higher level of quality and 
consistency for the healthcare system and for patients. 

So we are taking on some new activities. We will continue to 
work in close partnership with the States as they regulate tradi- 
tional compounders. But if the compounder really is a traditional 
compounder, responding to individual prescriptions for specific pa- 
tients and not producing in high volumes and marketing across 
State lines, et cetera, then I do not think that our activities will 
interfere with those compounders in any way unless there was a 
serious problem and we were brought in to respond to a public 
health concern, working in concert with the State. 

Mr. Farr. So is there a general category — you mentioned the 
sterile injectables. Is it that category, the injectables, and doing 
interstate business, that would be subject to this new regulation? 

Dr. Hamburg. Yes. The sterile injectables, of course, represent a 
higher risk. And it was that kind of a product that was involved 
in the fungal meningitis outbreak in 2012. And in the law that 
Congress recently passed, it was identified that a category would 
be created, outsourcing facilities, where compounding pharmacies 
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that were making these higher-risk products that chose to register 
with us, could register with us. 

They would then be subject to our oversight, but they would be 
able to produce, I think, as I said, a product that would be safer 
and more reliable in terms of healthcare system needs and patient 
protection. 

Mr. Farr. And I understand that to accommodate the new re- 
sponsibility that you have, that you are going to shift $25 million 
from other FDA programs. What are you shifting it from? You are 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. How is that going to affect other 
compounders or other programs that you are taking the money 
away from? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, of course we would prefer to have all new 
money. But recognizing the realities of the budget environment 
that we are in, this is such an important area, and this is a new 
program focus that needs to be adequately supported. 

We have taken on more responsibilities in terms of routine and 
for-cause inspections of compounding pharmacies as well as this 
new responsibility, as outlined in the legislation. 

WHITE OAK 

Mr. Farr. Who do you take the money from? 

Dr. Hamburg. So the money is going to come from — ^because, un- 
fortunately, GSA has been defunded to do construction in fiscal 
year 2015 — that is part of our consolidation on the White Oak cam- 
pus of FDA people and facilities in the greater Washington area — 
we can, without robbing from Peter to pay Paul, take $15 million, 
I believe it is, to support the compounding pharmacy program. 

And then we will find efficiencies in other areas to help support 
the rest of this. But this is such an important program, and I think 
the entire agency agrees that we need to find ways to make sure 
that we have the resources to support this new compounding phar- 
macy oversight. 

Mr. Farr. So it comes from your capital outlay program? 

Dr. Hamburg. A big chunk of it does, money that was going to 
go to outfitting new buildings. But those buildings are not going to 
be part of the GSA construction budget, as it turns out. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. We have got Chairman Rogers, chairman of the 
full committee, is here with us this morning. I would like to recog- 
nize him now for any questions he may have. 

PRESCRIPTION DRUG ABUSE 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome. Dr. Ham- 
burg, to the subcommittee, again, along with your staff. It is good 
to see you. 

We have had many conversations about prescription drug abuse. 
I chair that caucus in the House because my District really was the 
ground zero, I guess, of the Oxycontin craze that went on a dozen 
or so years ago when Purdue Pharma started pumping out 
Oxycontin in the late 1990s and early 2000s. 

It was billed as the next wonder drug. It was intended to treat 
pain for a 12-hour time release period. But it has caused incalcu- 
lable pain and death in the form of addiction and overdose, in fact. 
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when it is crushed so it can be snorted or injecting to create that 
euphoric high, condensing a 12-hour dose into a split second. 

It became extremely addictive, especially for young people. And 
what was once sequestered in the small towns of Southern and 
Eastern Kentucky where I live is now characterized by the Centers 
for Disease Control as a national epidemic. We have all heard the 
figures, more people dying from prescription drug abuse than car 
wrecks, for example. So it is a national epidemic, and it continues. 

But I have to say that I appreciate your leadership on this issue. 
I have personally spoken with every commissioner before you about 
the need for changes at the Federal level to stem the rising tide 
of prescription drug abuse, and my requests had fallen on deaf 
ears. 

You have certainly heard the call, keeping crushable generic 
Oxycontin off the street, up-scheduling hydrocodone combination 
drugs, and ensuring that powerful painkillers are indicated for se- 
vere pain only. These were clearly steps in the right direction. 

ZOHYDRO 

That is why I am so totally perplexed, as you and I have talked, 
about your decision just the other day to approve Zohydro, a crush- 
able, pure hydrocodone product, last November. Hydrocodone is al- 
ready the most abused drug in the country, and there has been a 
bipartisan outcry that this is a step in the wrong direction. 

OXYCONTIN 

In Kentucky we saw users switch from Oxycontin to Opana in 
droves when Oxycontin was reformulated to where it could not be 
crushed or injected or smoked. And we saw users switch from 
Opana to heroin when Opana was reformulated. 

Given those well-noted patterns. Dr. Hamburg, how can you say 
with any degree of confidence that Zohydro will not be abused or 
diverted for illicit use, particularly when your own advisory panel 
cited its addictive qualities, and they voted 11 to 2 against ap- 
proval? 

And yet you went ahead, after all the other problem drugs had 
reformulated to prevent crushing, and you and your agency had 
said that, I think, in so many words, we will not approve any drug 
that does not contain an abuse-deterrent feature like non-crushing, 
and yet you approved Zohydro. Can you explain that to us? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for your critical leadership on this important public health issue 
over so many years. 

I understand the concern and confusion that you have, and also 
that Zohydro is a very powerful drug. It was assessed within the 
FDA in terms of trying to balance legitimate medical needs for pain 
treatment with, of course, safety concerns that include addiction 
potential. 

We feel that Zohydro is important in terms of medical needs of 
patients living with severe pain that requires long-term daily opi- 
ate treatment for which no other treatment is adequate, but that 
it needs to be responsibly used. That is why, after the advisory 
committee met, they did note the value of the drug. 
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OPIATE DRUGS 

Why it has particular value is that other hydrocodone opiate 
drugs are in combination with acetaminophen, that carries with it 
significant liver toxicity. And different patients respond to different 
opiate drugs differently. If you are having chronic treatment, your 
response to one opiate drug may wane so that there needs to be 
a rotation. 

And the fact that this drug could be available, with appropriate 
use, without the concomitant toxicity of acetaminophen, which does 
create a very serious, potentially devastating, risk to patients, 
made it really quite unique. 

Let me say that we listened carefully, of course, to the advisory 
committee, their recognition of the legitimate need for such a drug 
in terms of medical care but safety concerns around addiction po- 
tential. 

We did not approve Zohydro until we had made labeling changes 
that really focused on the need for it to be used with severe pain, 
the need for practitioners to make sure that this was the right drug 
for their patient, to monitor it in an ongoing way, and also put in 
place requirements on the manufacturer for ongoing studies about 
its appropriate use versus misuse or abuse. 

It is also Schedule II, which brings with it a range of additional 
protections, including no refills and a limited volume at the time 
of prescription; and then security requirements around its storage 
and monitoring and recordkeeping. 

And, of course, it has a black box warning and a REMS, includ- 
ing recommendations of physicians who prescribe it to take a train- 
ing course on appropriate use. So we have tried to put in place pro- 
tections that will better ensure appropriate use. 

ABUSE DETERRENCE 

With respect to abuse deterrence — and I apologize for my long 
answer but it is a complicated set of issues — there is only one opi- 
ate drug in the marketplace now with an approved abuse-deterrent 
formulation. The science of abuse deterrence, the technology of it, 
really is not fully evolved. We wish that every product could have 
an abuse-deterrent formulation. But it really simply does not exist. 
And as you know, the determined abuser finds ways to overcome 
many strategies. 

So we are trying to incentivize industry. We recently put out 
guidance on how to develop abuse-deterrent formulations. We are 
trying to engage the broader scientific community to work on this. 
We hope that we will be able to have more and more products in 
the marketplace with abuse deterrence, but we are not there yet. 

Mr. Rogers. I thought we had learned our lesson with 
Oxycontin. It had labeling restricting its use. But as you say, deter- 
mined abusers are going to find the drug one way or the other. And 
until Oxycontin was made non-crushable, a jelly-like thing that 
could not be abused, until that happened, Oxycontin went crazy 
even though doctors were only supposed to limit it to people with 
moderate to severe pain. 

To say that Zohydro, which I understand is much more powerful 
than Oxycontin and gives a greater high than Oxycontin did when 
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crushed — to say that we can keep the abusers from using that pill 
because we will put a label on it saying, only for severe pain, we 
learned that lesson with Oxycontin. It does not work. And you are 
going to have people die. 

Boy, when Oxycontin was at its height, I was going to emergency 
rooms all the time in my District and seeing young people die from 
overdoses, not knowing medications, that it was so powerful and 
addictive. And most of it is coming from medicine cabinets in peo- 
ple’s homes that kids get into. And Zohydro, I am afraid, will be 
the same way. 

So I am really alarmed, especially since the company that makes 
it says that it will be ready to release an abuse-deterrent pill in 
just two years. They are in the process of making that pill non- 
crushable, and it will be available shortly. But in the meantime, 
now, you are putting this pill on the market that I am really scared 
of 

It is not a question. It is more a statement. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I appreciate your concerns. We want to con- 
tinue to monitor this drug and other opiate drugs in terms of ap- 
propriate use. This is something that I think is a critical area in 
terms of FDA activities, whether it is in moving towards trying to 
better develop the abuse-deterrent technologies, which really — the 
crushable, as you know, does not stop the determined abuser. And 
we are not where we need to be in terms of that formulation. 

Importantly, we are putting a huge emphasis, working with in- 
dustry to try to develop non-opioid analgesics, painkillers, that will 
not have addictive potential, and I think there is huge opportunity 
there; and, of course, working in other ways in terms of developing 
better treatments for addiction. 

Mr. Rogers. Why could you have not just waited for a few 
months until that company makes this pill non-crushable? 

Dr. Hamburg. It is not clear whether they will be able to come 
up with a successful abuse-deterrent formulation. Opana tried to 
and failed. Others have tried to and failed. We believe that the 
science and technology is advancing so that we will have better 
abuse-deterrent formulations. But right now, it does not do any 
good to hope that something that a company may say is abuse-de- 
terrent is abuse-deterrent if it fails the fundamental tests. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you and all of us forced Purdue Pharma to 
make Oxycontin reformulate to make it abuse-deterrent. Did the 
same thing with Opana. So we have taken care of the problem as 
it rose its head until now. 

Dr. Hamburg. But it actually turned out that the Opana abuse- 
deterrent formulation really failed to meet the criteria for abuse 
deterrence. And sadly, we are receiving reports that the other for- 
mulation, while it prevents immediate injection or snorting, that 
there are ways to overcome the deterrence, and of course, over a 
longer period of time. And it does not prevent oral abuse from con- 
tinuing as well. So it is an imperfect solution, but it is the best we 
have. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, your advisory council voted 11 to 2 to not ap- 
prove Zohydro. The medical community is having very strong res- 
ervations about introducing this drug. The American Society of 
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Interventional Pain Physicians recently endorsed the bill that I in- 
troduced along with Congressman Lynch to ban Zohydro. 

So you are swimming upstream here in a very dangerous cur- 
rent, I think. But I appreciate and respect your capabilities. I ap- 
preciate your fight on prescription drug abuse all along here. And 
we look forward to victories over this problem. 

Dr. Hamburg. Oh, we will continue to work with you, to work 
very hard to address what is shared public health goal. 

Mr. Rogers. And I appreciate your coming to appear in Atlanta 
in April at the National Summit on Prescription Drug Abuse, as 
you did the last two years. So thank you for that. 

Mr. Chairman. I have overstepped my time. But thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for being here. Also, 
we have the ranking member. We are honored to have her with us 
today for the hearing. And so, Ms. Lowey, I recognize you. 

Mrs. Lowey. And I would like to thank Chairman Aderholt, 
Chairman Rogers, Ranking Member Farr. And it is a special pleas- 
ure to welcome Commissioner Hamburg. 

In her time at the FDA, Dr. Hamburg and I have had the pleas- 
ure of working on a number of issues together, and I am pleased 
that under her leadership, the FDA has advanced several of those 
efforts following years of delays under the previous administration, 
including implementing new labeling standards for both gluten-free 
products and sunscreen. 

The FDA has enormous responsibility to assure the safety, effi- 
cacy, and security of drugs, devices, the food supply, and cosmetics, 
and it is vital that the subcommittee provide it with adequate re- 
sources. 


SUNSCREEN 

First let me ask you about sunscreen. As you know, I have been 
working on that for a very long time. Now sunscreen products must 
include information on both UVA and UVB, the amount of time a 
product can protect while swimming or sweating, and can no longer 
use terms such as “waterproof’ or “sunblock.” 

This was a great step forward, but there is still so much more 
that could be done to help consumers. According to the Environ- 
mental Working Group, sunscreens sold in Europe include up to 27 
chemicals, including seven designed to filter UVA radiation. Mean- 
while, products sold in the United States can only use 17 chemicals 
approved by the FDA, only three of which screen UVA rays. The 
FDA has not approved a new ingredient since 1999. 

So if you could share with us what the FDA is doing to improve 
U.S. sunscreens. Does the FDA have the funds it needs to evaluate 
new sunscreen ingredients? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, thank you for your question. It is such an 
important topic, as you know. Melanoma is a very serious killer in 
this country and a preventable disease. The rules that you men- 
tioned have been important in advancing sunscreen protections for 
Americans, but we do need to make more progress with respect to 
the ingredients. 

And I think that there are a number of things that we are trying 
to do. We have created a dedicated team to work on the issue of 
ingredients, but it is a small number of people. And historically. 
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these are some of the kinds of reviewers and scientists that have 
been stretched to cover many different issues and to work on com- 
peting priorities. 

But we are very focused on this ingredient issue and trying to 
go through the time and extent analyses that are required to en- 
able us to put new ingredients into sunscreens. As you noted, there 
are eight ingredients that are presently being looked at. We just 
went back on two ingredients to ask for more information to dem- 
onstrate safety. 

We do feel that by really focusing on this and working more 
closely with industry, we hope we can get both better information 
from industry about what we need to make our regulatory deci- 
sions and we can be more efficient. 

We also do think that the regulatory framework that we cur- 
rently have, the legal regulatory process, is more cumbersome than 
it needs to be, and we would like to be able to streamline that. And 
that includes not just the time and extent application process, but 
also the over-the-counter monograph process that it is embedded 
in, which relates to a broader set of over-the-counter products. 

We are actually taking a very hard look at that, including a pub- 
lic meeting, I think a two-day meeting, that began earlier this 
week, to really see what we can do there to strengthen our pro- 
grams to make them stronger and more efficient. 

FOOD SAFETY 

Mrs. Lowey. In your budget request, you are again proposing to 
raise a significant amount of money from food safety user fees. Mi- 
chael Taylor, your top food safety expert, recently testified that 
these large increases are needed to implement the Food Safety 
Modernization Act. His exact words were, “We can put the rules on 
the books, but where we lack the resources and where the fees 
would be essential is in implementing the rules.” 

Regardless of the arguments in favor of the proposal, I think it 
is safe to say that it is highly unlikely they will be authorized, even 
if we were to fully fund your discretionary appropriations request, 
as we did for 2014. You are still short of what is needed for a vital 
service. 

Do you need more than the $24 million proposed increase you re- 
quested in discretionary funding for food safety? 

Dr. Hamburg. To make the kind of progress that we want to 
make in terms of implementing the Food Safety Modernization Act 
and the new roles and responsibilities and authorities that Con- 
gress gave us to do something that I think is truly important for 
health and safety in this country, we do need to amount requested 
in the President’s budget overall. 

I had mentioned, I think before you came in, that at the time the 
bill was passed, the CBO had actually estimated that we needed 
some $580 million over our fiscal year 2010 budget to really imple- 
ment the Food Safety Modernization Act. We think we can do it 
more efficiently. We are committed to doing it more efficiently, and 
that there are important ways to leverage resources and find effi- 
ciencies. 

But we do need real dollars to undertake some of the critical 
components of this important new law, and that includes being 
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able to hire and train the personnel needed; being able to work 
with the States and create the integrated food safety system that 
is really necessary; to strengthen the State programs through 
training and capacity-building; to provide technical assistance and 
guidance to industry to make this transition to a new prevention- 
based food safety system as meaningful and efficient as possible; 
and, of course, really having to put in place a whole new system 
for food safety as it relates to imported foods. 

GE LABELING 

Mrs. Lowey. With limited time, I am just going to ask one more 
question. But I am particularly interested in the imported food 
issue as well. 

The Congressional Research Service says that an estimated 60 to 
70 percent of all U.S. processed foods probably contain some geneti- 
cally engineered material because there is so much corn and soy- 
beans in the processed foods we eat. 

I strongly believe that consumers have a right to know what they 
are eating. I know that FDA has said it supports voluntary label- 
ing. But I would support mandatory labeling of foods as to whether 
they are genetically modified. Would you review for us how FDA 
currently approaches GE labeling? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as you noted, we have supported voluntary 
labeling. And we put out a proposed guidance with respect to plant- 
based genetically modified foods, and we hope to finalize that soon. 

With respect to mandatory labeling, the way that, over many, 
many years, FDA has interpreted the law, and it has been sup- 
ported by the courts, is that mandatory labeling really is appro- 
priate and required when there is a false claim or misbranding; 
that the fact that the food contains GE materials does not con- 
stitute a material change in the product unless — a material change 
meaning in the nutritional content, the performance of the food, 
the taste, the aroma, et cetera 

Mrs. Lowey. Are you convinced that is the case? 

Dr. Hamburg. This is an area that obviously is very much on the 
minds of many Americans, and the subject of a lot of discussion 
and some controversy. There have been a lot of very credible sci- 
entific organizations that have looked hard at this issue over a long 
period of time. 

We have not seen evidence of safety risks associated with geneti- 
cally modified foods in terms of health. Others have looked at envi- 
ronmental issues. It is an area that deserves further discussion and 
further study. We do think that a voluntary approach to labeling 
makes a lot of sense because for people who have the describe to 
avoid GE foods, this would give them the opportunity to choose. 

But from a scientific and safety assessment point of view, we do 
not currently believe that the fact that there has been genetic 
modification of a food product makes it a material change to the 
product in terms of its nutritional or other qualities unless — there 
are some instances. 

For example, if a genetic engineering approach introduced a po- 
tential toxin that would not normally be in that food product such 
as a peanut toxin into an oil or a tomato or whatever, then we 
would require labeling of the potential for exposure to this toxin be- 
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cause that would be a material change that would create a health 
or safety concern. 

Mrs. Lowey. Are there tremendous pressures on the FDA to 
keep it voluntary rather than mandatory? If people want to know, 
I cannot understand why it cannot be labeled accurately. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I think there is a desire to operate within 
our legal regulatory framework in terms of when a mandatory label 
is appropriate versus a voluntary label. And that is what — but it 
is an area of ongoing discussion, of course. 

Mrs. Lowey. Is it not problematic that many countries — Europe 
in particular — do require accurate labeling? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, Europe has a very different attitude toward 
genetically modified food. Their food safety agency, I think, has 
looked at the issue, and from a food safety point of view has issued 
reports that are more refiective of what I was saying earlier. But 
the European people have made a determination that they really 
do not want genetically modified foods. 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, I will not pursue this today. But it is beyond 
me that we cannot have accurate labeling. And I do hope that we 
can pursue this. The labeling cannot hurt anybody, but it is pos- 
sible that the lack of adequate labeling could. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Ms. Lowey. 

Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Dr. Ham- 
burg, for being here. 


GLOBAL SUPPLY CHAIN 

In your testimony earlier this month before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, you noted the 
FDA’s broader strategic effort to deal with increasing globalization 
of food and medical products that are regulated by the FDA. 

How is the FDA going to take into account the impact of the 
processing and clearance time for such food and medical products 
that are regulated by the FDA — many of these are time-critical and 
temperature-sensitive — to make sure they are not held up and pre- 
vented from reaching their intended recipients in a timely fashion? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, of course the global supply chain does com- 
plicate our lives in terms of just what you were saying, in terms 
of ensuring safety and quality. And it has required us to rethink 
and reorganize in critical ways. We recognize the importance of 
moving many of these commodities quickly because of their very 
nature — fresh fruit and produce, seafood, and other things. 

But we are trying to have a very systematic and thoughtful ap- 
proach that will strengthen our screening at the borders in terms 
of using risk-based, highly data-driven, and computer-based sys- 
tems that recognize the nature of the commodity and other cir- 
cumstances, including the history of the manufacturer and the ex- 
porter and the importer, et cetera, and other factors that could con- 
tribute to the risk of a product, but really helping us to identify 
which are the things that require onsite physical inspection and 
which are the things that can move quickly through. 

So that, I think, has been very important. A program called PRE- 
DICT is the foundation of that. But we recognize that simply trying 
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to screen things at the borders when we have so many ports of 
entry, for one thing, and the volumes of imports, are increasing so 
dramatically and so rapidly. We need to push our presence beyond 
our borders, and we are working much more on a regional basis 
and in-country basis to do both inspections and work with manu- 
facturers where the food is being produced; work with our counter- 
part regulators to ensure that they understand our standards for 
foods that will be consumed in America by Americans; and working 
with industry in those countries and regions and, of course, multi- 
national companies as well to ensure adherence with standards. 

We are trying hard, as well, to harmonize standards and ap- 
proaches across nations so that we can essentially better share in- 
formation and workloads since we are not the only country that is 
struggling with how do you deal with increased volumes of im- 
ported food and these more complex supply chains. 

But Food Safety Modernization Act has been very valuable in 
terms of giving us new authorities, in terms of our global enter- 
prise, and I would say we have made real progress and importantly 
through partnership, including partnership with unexpected part- 
ners in some ways, such as the World Bank, to try to help enhance 
regulatory capacity in parts of the world that are producing many 
of these imported foods, but do not have the kind of regulatory ca- 
pacity that is really necessary to ensure that they meet standards. 

MEDICAL DEVICES 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. I am primarily interested in medical 
devices that are coming in. 

Dr. Hamburg. Okay. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Is there room for improvement with your com- 
puter modeling? 

Dr. Hamburg. Yes. You know, it certainly applies across product 
areas. It began with more of a focus on foods, and I apologize. I 
thought that was what your question really was. 

But also it applies to medical devices, which are increasingly 
being made in whole or in part in other countries, but they are 
really working with the manufacturers, with regulators in those 
other countries, and striving for this greater harmonization and in- 
formation sharing and workload sharing I think is going to be the 
most effective approach. 

Mr. Nunnelee. We should be making sure Americans need med- 
ical devices and they are not held up coming in. 

Dr. Hamburg. Absolutely. 

THREE PARENT EMBRYOS 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Recently FDA held an Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting on three parent embryos, and in the process, the 
FDA specifically said that you recognized they are issues that could 
have the potential to affect regulatory decisions, issues relating to 
ethical and societal issues, but that these issues are outside the 
scope of your meeting and as a result you focused on how to create 
these three parent embryos as opposed to whether or not they 
should even be created. 
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So my question is: when is it appropriate to have that dehate? 
And should we not talk about whether we should be doing this be- 
fore we talk about how to do it? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, let me begin by saying that the three parent 
embryo was a newspaper headline, not exactly what this is in the 
sense that this is a technology that is being developed to reduce 
mitochondrial diseases that are very devastating to the kids of 
mothers with these conditions. It is a technology that is developing, 
and it is being looked at not only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries. 

The purpose of this meeting was not, you know, to move to the 
next stage of development and implementation, but to really better 
understand what the issues are, you know, certainly where the 
science and technology is, and what are the potential benefits, 
what are the risks. 

But, of course, we recognize that there is a broader set of ethical 
issues. We would not move forward without making sure that those 
were addressed. FDA is not the proper agency to take on all of 
those issues, and we are exploring other venues for fuller discus- 
sion of those issues, but this, like many emerging technologies, is 
one that raises a complex set of challenges, both scientific and legal 
and ethical. 

Mr. Nunnelee. So when and with whom do we discuss these 
ethical issues? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we are, you know, looking at the various 
kinds of options for how to have a fuller discussion of the ethical 
issues. I would suspect that Congress may take an interest in these 
as well, but we are intending to identify a forum to very specifically 
look at the ethical issues in the context of what this technology 
could be, what are the needs, what are the risks, and of course, 
what is the ethical context is critically important for that. 

And as I said, we are not the only country that is looking at this. 
It certainly is, you know, one of those frontiers of science and medi- 
cine that could offer opportunities, but also raises asset of, you 
know, very, very serious issues. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

And welcome, Ms. Hamburg. It is a delight to see you again. I 
congratulate you for your efforts to do a lot with a few resources, 
and we continue to add responsibilities to you, and I hope that you 
will be able to manage those additional responsibilities with the re- 
sources that we provide. 

I want to call your attention to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Safety and Innovation Act. I will call it FDASIA, which was 
signed into law July 9th of 2012. One of the most important ele- 
ments of that was to apply the lessons learned from meeting the 
needs of people with HIV-AIDS and cancer by using accelerated ap- 
proval. The fast track therapies are in the hands of patients who 
otherwise are facing certain death. 

RARE DISEASES 

In FDASIA, we directed FDA to make use of this same authority 
to address the urgent needs of orphan and rare disease popu- 
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lations. I have heard from constituents, as well as from scientists 
in the Duchenne muscular dystrophy community that there is a 
first potential therapy, Eteplirsen, in the pipeline that could and in 
their view should he considered for accelerated approval. 

Based on 120 weeks of data, there have been no adverse effects 
to patients and strong signs of efficacy. Top scientists who have 
dedicated their careers to this disease say they have never seen re- 
sults like this. 

Just like people with HIV-AIDS in the 1980s, right now children 
and young adults with Duchenne face certain death, and there is 
no therapy, and the longer that these patients wait, the more mus- 
cle function and mobility that they lose and capabilities that they 
will not be able to get back. 

FDASIA’s often and rare disease provisions would seem to apply 
to a condition like Duchenne. Would you not agree? And if so, what 
is the hold-up and when will FDA make a decision on how to pro- 
ceed? 

And when can I tell my constituents that FDA is going to Accel- 
erate approval of Eteplirsen for the treatment of DMD? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, this is a very important arena both in terms 
of Duchenne muscular dystrophy as a devastating disease for the 
children and their families, and there are advances in science that 
really represent potential opportunities for transformation of the 
disease condition if we can really develop a drug that addresses 
that underlying mechanism of disease. 

We have had a very intensive interaction with both the manufac- 
turer and the broader community around the development of new 
products in this area. I would say it has been one of the most re- 
markable engagements in some ways of senior level medical sci- 
entists within FDA and our review team. You know, we are looking 
very closely at what are the best clinical trial designs. 

Certainly we want to find a way to understand the product and 
its benefits and any safety issues in as rapid a way as possible. I 
think we are making progress. You know, obviously I cannot speak 
to the specifics of a particular product under development, but we 
are very, very committed. We are working hard on it, and as I said, 
there has been a huge amount of focus and engagement on this and 
we hope a huge amount of opportunity to make a difference around 
this important disease. 

Mr. Bishop. Will you go back and really look at the potential for 
helping these people who are suffering with DMD from Eteplirsen 
I think is what it is called. 

Dr. Hamburg. No, I know exactly what you are talking about, 
and I can assure you that we are deeply engaged and very com- 
mitted to trying to find treatments, hopefully cures for this dev- 
astating disease. 


ANTIMICROBIALS IN FOOD ANIMALS 

Mr. Bishop. I want to move quickly to another food safety issue. 
I applaud the recent efforts to phase out the use of medically im- 
portant antimicrobials in food animals for production purposes, 
such as to enhance growth and improve feed efficiency and to bring 
the therapeutic uses of such drugs to treat and control and prevent 
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specific diseases under the oversight of licensed veterinarians, par- 
ticularly with the recent release of Gattens No. 213. 

It appears that you are, however, reinventing the wheel when it 
comes to your plan to collect antibiotic use data and conduct other 
research to better understand antimicrobial drug use practices in 
animals and the public health impacts on antimicrobial positions. 
That is a quote. 


NARMS 

Particularly in light of I think the chairman’s comments earlier 
about duplication. Is this not a duplication of the National Anti- 
microbial Resistance Monitoring System, NARMS, which was es- 
tablished in 1996 as a partnership between FDA, the Centers for 
Disease Control, and USDA to track antibiotic resistance in food- 
borne bacteria? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, NARMS is an important tool that we have, 
but we think that we need to continue to build on it and extend 
it. There are advances in science that give us, for example, new 
tools. The ability to do whole genome sequencing, for example, can 
provide much greater insight into organisms, resistance patterns, 
and 

Mr. Bishop. You cannot do that under NARMS? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we need to build on NARMS and we need 
to bring new aspects into it, and with respect to some of the data 
collection that I think you are referring to, you know, we have his- 
torically looked at volumes of antibiotics sold for use in animal care 
settings. 

We think there is great value in drilling down a little bit into 
that data and not just how many tons of antibiotics are being used 
in feed, but for what kinds of animals and what kinds of purposes, 
et cetera. 

So I do not think we are duplicating effort. I think we are striv- 
ing to deepen knowledge and understanding so that we can get the 
most meaningful answers, so that we can actually target our re- 
sources and our efforts in the best possible way to make a dif- 
ference for both animal and human health. 

Mr. Bishop. It would seem as if you would want to target it, but 
if you were able to streamline and combine both of those into one 
it should help you, but it should also help your budget if you’re able 
to consolidate those efforts. Still drill down, but you already have 
NARMS as a basis to act on, which has been in existence since 
1996. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, it will remain an important framework, but 
we can and must do more. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome. Before I start I want to extend my sympathy to 
the Gentlelady from Connecticut because UCON is going to lose to 
Iowa State tomorrow night. 

Ms. DeLauro. In your dreams. 

Mr. Latham. Hey, come on. [Laughter.] 

GENETICALLY MODIFIED EOOD 

Whoa, Rosa. Okay. 
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Ms. Lowey brought up a subject that I am very concerned about 
and the genetically modified. Just this Tuesday we had a statue of 
Norman Borlaug put in Statuary Hall representing the State of 
Iowa. He saved a billion lives by genetically modifying wheat to 
make it grow in areas of the world where they could not produce 
an adequate supply of food. 

And the idea of somehow some characterization about what ge- 
netically modified food is or some kind of an abstract reason for 
putting people through a whole bunch of hoops and hurdles to label 
that and not knowing what is in I think is misguided myself, and 
as you said, there is no scientific basis for concern unless there is 
something, a toxin or something that has been introduced. 

Mr. Nunnelee’s question about three parent children, do we have 
to label them? Are they not genetically modified? Would they not 
be? Would they? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, they would be genetically modified. 

Mr. Latham. Well, you know, the same rationale. Maybe that is 
going obviously to the extreme, but I think we had better be real 
careful about undermining the tremendous advances that have 
been made in supplying this world. 

We’re going to have, what, nine billion people on earth here by 
2050, and the way we are going to feed them is to improve plant 
varieties, varieties that are tolerant to diseases, tolerant to pes- 
ticides which would make the use of pesticides much less a prob- 
lem. 

So I just want to say we had better be very, very careful. 

To get on another subject that is of great concern to the State 
of Iowa and soybean producers, there is a process you put in place 
talking about soybean oil, trans fats, that it would not be generally 
recognized as safe, which to me is not correct. They have made 
huge advances as you are probably keenly aware as far as trans 
fats, reducing that by about 68 percent in the last ten years, and 
I know the Soybean Association and interested parties who wanted 
to work with you. 

I do not know if you have any update regarding the regulatory 
process you are going through, and I hope there is a consideration 
of what the economic damage would be. You are going to be replac- 
ing that with imported products, palm oil from elsewhere around 
the world, and it would have a huge impact as far as soybean pro- 
duction in this country. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as you noted, we did take a preliminary reg- 
ulatory action not too long ago in terms of whether trans fats were 
generally recognized as safe as a component of the food supply. The 
comment period for that just recently closed. 

We got about 1,600 comments, I believe, and very substantive 
comments on many aspects of it, including, you know, some of the 
technical formulation issues when you are, you know, producing 
certain kinds of food products, some of the economic issues and, of 
course, you know, safety and public health issues, the whole range 
of comments. 

So we are reviewing those and obviously taking them very seri- 
ously. We expect we will have some continuing discussions with the 
range of stakeholders who have an interest in this, trying to deep- 
en our understanding before we would go forward with a final proc- 
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ess, and you know, so we will obviously be as transparent as we 
can be in that process, and we certainly have heard some of the 
kinds of concerns that you have raised. 

And there would always be an avenue for companies to pursue 
in terms of petitioning us to demonstrate an appropriate use with 
science to support that use and a reasonable certainty of no harm 
from the ongoing use of the food additive. So, you know, there is 
that pathway. 

But there is also the continuing regulatory process that is under- 
way. 

Mr. Latham. Well, there is, you know, a lot of work being done 
as far as commercializing the high oleic soybean oil and which 
would probably alleviate a lot of your concerns, but it is going to 
take a little more time, and certainly I would hope that you would 
be willing to work with the industry to make sure that we do not 
have the huge negative impacts. 

TRANS FAT 

Dr. Hamburg. And I would applaud the industry for having al- 
ready taken many steps forward to reduce unnecessary trans fats 
in the American diet through reformulations of food, which really 
began in 2006 when we asked for it to be listed on the nutrition 
fact panel, but huge progress has been made because, you know, 
we know it does contribute to health risk. 

Mr. Latham. Mr. Chairman, I think in the interest of my col- 
leagues here, I have got some other questions, but thank you very 
much for the great communications, and I appreciate all you do. 

So thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Sir, if you want to submit those for the record, 
we will be happy to include those. 

Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome. It is wonderful to have you here, and thank you 
for the great work of the FDA. 

Let me first, and I think Chairman Rogers would really not be- 
lieve this, but I want to associate myself with the comments that 
he made on Zohydro because I think it really is a recipe for serious 
disaster. 

To that end, the chairman, myself, and Mr. Runch have just 
written to the IG asking for a report on looking at corporate phar- 
maceutical interests in the regulatory process. So, again, we believe 
very, very sincerely that this is going to create more havoc and lead 
to people dying, when we have an opportunity at this juncture to 
be able to turn it around. 

So I thank the chairman for his leadership in this effort. 

I also want to make a point that I think if we are just taking 
a look at — and do not misunderstand this. The NASA budget, the 
request for this year is, I think, $17.8 billion. The FDA budget re- 
quest is $4.7 billion. I like NASA. I am happy for the things that 
they do, but the FDA regulates 20 percent of the consumer dollar, 
20 percent of the consumer dollar. 

The request for this year, between NASA and the FDA, NASA 
is four times what the FDA is looking for to implement in large 
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measure the Food Safety Modernization Act, which we have de- 
manded and said, “Do it.” 

Now that leads me to I think it is stunning when you take a look 
at the agencies and who is doing what, and critical necessities, but 
I think you have to evaluate food safety, public safety, life and 
death issues, you know, that are very important here. 

Anyway, my question though to Dr. Hamburg is I really wonder. 
You said 580 was 0MB. I want to know what you need. We know 
here that user fees are fine, except that it is what, the fourth time 
in a row we are asking for user fees, and everybody believes it is 
not likely. 


FOOD SAFETY 

So what is the amount of money that you need in order to be 
able to carry out what we have asked you to carry out on food safe- 
ty modernization from whatever source, from whatever source that 
we get this money from? What do you need to carry out this effort? 

[The information follows:] 
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Representative DeLauro: So what is the amount of money tliat you need in order to be able to 
cany out what we have asked you to carry out on food safety modernization from whatever 
source, from whatever source that we get this money from? What do you need to carry out this 
effort? 

Response: The FY 201 5 President’s Budget request includes the total resources FDA would 
need to earry out its food safety activities, including FDA Food Safety Modernization Act 
(FSMA) implementation. The Food and Veterinary Medicine (FVM) Program has requested 
$ 1 .3 1 3 billion in total resources. FDA has proposed that these funds would be composed of 
$1,048 billion in Budget Authority and $265,833 million in user fees. This funding level would 
represent an increase of $240,347 million overFY 2014. 

One of the agency’s highest priorities is developing a modem domestic and imported food safety 
system envisioned in FSMA; a system that is capable of preventing rather than reacting to 
foodbome illness. The increase proposed in the FY 2015 budget request, would go a long way 
towards closing the FSMA implementation resource gap. 

Although most of the money would come from user fees in our proposal, more important than 
how the money is raised is that we obtain the needed funding. Although we can issue the mles 
with current resources, we will not be able to effectively implement them, and improve food 
safety, without new resources to retrain inspectors, provide guidance and technical assistance to 
industry, partner with State agencies, and build the modem import safety system Congress 
mandated. 
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Ms. DeLauro. That is the question that I have, and if we do not 
have the funds to do what you need to do, what are the con- 
sequences of that very seriously? And there may he some I do not 
believe on this panel that say, “Well, if it fails, it fails. It did not 
work.” 

[The information follows:] 
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Representative DeLauro: That is the question that I have, and if we do not have the funds to do 
what you need to do, what are the consequences of that very seriously? 

Response; 

Without the additional funding FDA will be able to issue the FSMA rules, but will unable to 
effectively implement them, and improve food safety. Without new resources FDA will not be 
able to effectively retrain inspectors, provide guidance and technical assistance to industry, 
partner with State agencies, and build the modem import safety system Congress mandated. 

In terms of the proposed user fee funding specifically, FDA would be able to develop and 
expand the following activities: 

o Improving and expanding FDA’s inspections, with a focus on training state and 
local public health partners; ' 

o Implementing the new import food safety system mandated by FSMA, including 
the proposed third-party auditor/certification body program and the new Foreign 
Supplier Verification Program; 

o Improving the Agency’s cross-cutting science infrastructure to expand FDA’s 
research capacity to better detect contaminants and to improve scientific 
knowledge of food contamination and prevention; 

o Developing an integrated national food safety system that allows FDA and the 
states to respond more rapidly to food safety problems, eliminates any 
unnecessary duplication of regulatory activities, and establishes shared regulatory 
standards to ensure consistent oversight; 

o Expanding FDA’s outbreak response capacity to identify soui’ces of foodborne 
illness more rapidly, thus greatly reducing the impact of such outbreaks on public 
health and the economy; 

o Implementing a risk-based resource allocation system to help FDA ensure 
effective and efficient interventions; and, 

o Developing a modem Information Technology capacity to support risk analysis, 
effective resource allocation, and increased communication with FDA’s 
regulatory partners. 
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Ms. DeLauro. But there are some who are of that view, but that 
is not what our view is here. What do you need in order to go for- 
ward? What do we lose if you do not get that money? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, thank you very much. Congresswoman 
DeLauro, for that question and also I share your disbelief at times 
at the disconnect between how important and unique our agency 
is to the health and well-being of the American people and, you 
know, what we are, in fact, resourced to support our critical work. 

I think you were not in the room when I was asked an earlier 
question, and I committed to submitting to all of you an outline of 
what do we need and what would it be used for, but I would just 
say that, you know, the request before you in terms of the overall 
budget number does reflect what we think we really need to do a 
meaningful next step in the implementation. 

Ms. DeLauro. So we could give you this money and budget au- 
thority versus user fees. 

Dr. Hamburg. You know, to me, frankly, money is money. We 
have 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, to me FDA is more important than user fees 
because user fees come often with a price tag and a quid pro quo, 
and I am tired of quid pro quo in these efforts. 

Dr. Hamburg. Congress has given us a set of very important and 
serious responsibilities to implement the Food Safety Moderniza- 
tion Act, which will matter for the health and lives of individuals 
and communities and, you know, frankly, for the health of indus- 
try. It will make all of us stronger. 

We can only do so much with limited resources, and we will pro- 
vide you with 

Ms. DeLauro. Please get us what you need. In that set of cir- 
cumstances, those who want to can advocate for that and make all 
of the contrast with other agencies which have a great mission, but 
not the same kind of mission for 20 percent of that consumer dollar 
that you have so that we can fight for that money. 

My view is BA, you know, versus the user fees. You know, insan- 
ity they say is described as repeating the same thing over and over 
and over again. How many times are we going to put this thing in 
for user fees and then it just does not happen? 

So please be direct, clear and to the point about what you need. 
Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hamburg, thanks for coming to our hearing today. Thanks 
for your efforts to protect consumer safety and ensure that we are 
getting good products to market, that have been reviewed properly 
and in an expedited fashion. I think we certainly share a lot of the 
same goals and appreciate your work at the FDA. 

E-CIGARETTES 

I want to talk to you a little bit about some innovative technology 
that has the potential to improve the health outcomes of millions 
of Americans. There is a significant and growing body of science 
that shows that the health risks associated with smoke free tobacco 
products are significantly lower than the risks associated with ciga- 
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rette smoking. The science on this is obviously still developing, and 
many public health experts think that the e-cigarette is an innova- 
tion that can help save the lives of smokers by helping them quit 
smoking altogether. 

In a recent piece in the New York Times, researchers from Co- 
lumbia University said that “research suggests that e-cigarettes 
may be better at helping to sustain smoking cessation than phar- 
maceutical products like nicotine patches or gums.” 

Under Section 911 of the Tobacco Control Act, your agency will 
soon issue regulations to assert jurisdiction over the devices. What 
are your efforts in that regard? 

What are your thoughts in terms of the future of these e-ciga- 
rettes? 

And how will you work to ensure the agency does not stifle this 
innovation that has happened around this category so that smokers 
may have access to what appears to be a less harmful alternative 
to smoking cigarettes? 


DEEMING RULE 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as you know, the Tobacco Prevention Con- 
trol Act did give us the authority to extend oversight of tobacco 
products beyond what was specifically mentioned in the original 
legislation through what we now call a deeming rule, and we have 
been working to propose a deeming rule which would actually give 
us officially the authority to oversee e-cigarettes, which we do not 
currently have, but we think that is very important. 

But we also think that any regulatory decision making that we 
undertake should be based on good, solid scientific data. And to- 
wards that end we have actually made some very significant in- 
vestments in research to help us better understand this important 
tobacco product area, including grants to a number of academic in- 
stitutions and creating centers for tobacco science research and 
funding with partners in government, particularly the NIH, to un- 
dertake a major longitudinal study to better understand behaviors 
and also potential toxicities and other impacts of different kinds of 
tobacco product use. 

So we are, you know very actively engaged. As you know, it is 
a debate within the public health community and beyond in terms 
of what is the role of e-cigarettes, but I think they are very much 
in the marketplace today. I think FDA should have some tools for 
oversight, and we need to work in a science driven way on what 
is then the appropriate regulatory approach. 

CIGARS 

Mr. Yoder. Well, I appreciate that, and I think many of us share 
that same mission, and we just look, I think, to your guidance as 
to how the public can be aware of maybe some less harmful alter- 
natives, that if the FDA were to issue some guidance there that 
you intend to do, it appears, I think that would go a long way to 
giving guidance to folks in the country who are not sure yet. 

So I appreciate your efforts in that regard. 

I have had some concerns just on the topic of smoking, I guess; 
I have had some concerns from local Mom and Pop cigar shops. 
They are very concerned about the pending regulations that may 
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come forward that would bring cigars into the tobacco products the 
FDA would regulate. Many of them are concerned that it may actu- 
ally put them out of business. 

Can you speak to that a little bit and your efforts to ensure that 
we understand maybe some unique natures of some of these local 
folks that are in all of our districts? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, with respect to cigars, that would be part of 
the deeming rule that we would be hopefully putting forward for 
public comment very soon, and certainly we have heard a variety 
of concerns as we have been shaping this proposed rule about as- 
pects of cigars, including premium cigars, in particular. 

SPENT GRAINS 

But I think that our responsibility is to address a set of critical 
public health concerns, looking at the context of what is being used 
and how it is being used. We believe that, again, it is very appro- 
priate for FDA in the context of the authorities that it has given 
us for oversight of tobacco products to take that on, but then we 
need to work in a systematic way in terms of what it looks like and 
how it is implemented. 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thank you very much for being here today and for the work that 
you do on behalf of American consumers. 

I have a somewhat unusual question, I think, but one that I have 
been hearing a lot about from farmers in Maine as well as our beer 
brewers. So there was a newspaper report last week that the FDA 
has proposed a new rule under FSMA that threatens a partnership 
between farmers and beer brewers that have been going back hun- 
dreds of years. It sort of works like this. 

The brewers, you know, make the beer, and as a byproduct there 
are barrels full of heavy, wet spent grains that have some of the 
sugars and proteins extracted during the brewing process. There is 
no real usefulness in the spent grains for the brewer. So they gen- 
erally give them to nearby farmers who use the spent grains as 
feed for the cows. 

If the brewers did not give away the spent grains, they would 
end up in a landfill, a financial burden to the brewers as well as 
an environmental cost. It is kind of a handshake agreement that 
strengthens our communities and is a good economic win-win for 
everybody. 

One example in my State, and I particularly love the name of 
this farmer, his name is Norm Justice. He takes all of the grain, 
the spent grain from Allagash Brewing Company, which I hope you 
have all had an Allagash beer sometime, and he feeds it not only 
to his own beef cattle, but distributes it to other dairy farmers 
around the State who feed literally thousands of head of cattle with 
it. 

When the supply of spent grains runs low, then they have to buy 
very expensive feed, particularly for us because most of it comes 
from the Midwest. 
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So this partnership, which has existed as long probably as agri- 
culture and beer have existed, appears to be under attack in this 
rule. The proposed rule is aimed at ensuring the safety of animal 
feed for animals, consumable food, and ensuring the safety of ani- 
mal food for humans handling the food, particularly pet food. 

So this would require the brewers to dry it, to package it, to ana- 
lyze the spent grains, all doing this without ever touching it with 
human hands. So I know that we all want very safe food for our 
pets. I understand the importance of that rule. We all want safe 
food for our livestock, but to us this rule seems that it has kind 
of gotten absurd in this particular area. 

One of the farmers mentioned in this particular article in the 
Bangor Daily News. His name was Jack Perry of Fairview Farm. 
He said he relies on spent grain that he receives from the Gagin 
Brewing Company, and he would not be able to stay in business, 
which as you know is very tough for our dairy farmers, if he was 
not able to do this. 

The process of beer producing is already very heavily regulated 
to ensure that the beverage is safe for people to drink. I am not 
really sure how we can say that these grains are good enough to 
produce something for human consumption and then on the other 
side it is not safe enough to feed a cow. And it is very hard to ex- 
plain this to my constituents or my dairy farmers. 

So is there any evidence with the FDA that a cow has become 
sick after eating spent grains? 

We have so many legitimate concerns for food safety, which ev- 
eryone is working very hard on. Why are we focusing on this par- 
ticular rule? 

Can we talk about this? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, thank you, and let me begin by thanking 
you for I understand you were very helpful when our team came 
up to Maine to meet with various producers and farmers, and that 
you actually stayed through the sessions, and I know that they 
found it very, very useful as part of our outreach efforts. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Thank you. 

Dr. Hamburg. I actually have heard about the issue. 

Ms. PiNGREE. I am sure you are hearing it. We are describing it 
everywhere. 

Dr. Hamburg. Not with quite so much color and detail, and you 
know, I think it is one of those examples of something where there 
is a reasonable solution that can be found and where we certainly 
understand why it makes economic and sustainable agriculture 
sense to look towards these kinds of approaches, and we think that 
it can be taken up. 

You know, we do plan, as you may or may not know, to reopen 
comment in some targeted areas of particular concern. We think 
this can be taken up in that context, and I hope we can find, you 
know, a meaningful, viable solution 

Ms. PiNGREE. Well, I am sure that you will receive a lot of com- 
ments. I did not know you were reopening the comment period, and 
I guess my request would be that you consider a general exemption 
that just protects this partnership and looks at this differently. 

Hello there. Nice to see you here. 
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Anyway, so looking at this a little bit differently as you are con- 
sidering anything else. 

ANTIBIOTICS IN ANIMAL FOOD 

I will just take another quick second if I can. I do have a lot of 
concerns about a whole other area, and we probably will not get 
through this entire question, but I do think that the FDA should 
be much more worried about antibiotics in animal feed. That I 
think is a very different kind of topic. 

It just seems to me that given CDC estimates that say that many 
people — I think it is 20-some thousand — people die every year in 
America from antibiotic resistant infections. We just know that 
there is an enormous amount of concern around the impact of 
using antibiotics in animal feed. 

How do you plan to document compliance with your new vol- 
untary guidelines on this? Will you be collecting more detailed anti- 
biotic use data than is provided by the annual animal drug user 
fee act reports? 

I would love to get into a dialogue about this with you again. I 
am almost out of time. So we may have to take this up later. 

Dr. Hamburg. Okay. Well, I think we are making real progress, 
and the voluntary approach, while I understand many wished it 
had been mandatory, I think, already demonstrating value. The 90- 
day period for companies to come back to us about what their ap- 
proach is and commitment would be ended, and I think it is actu- 
ally in the paper today about, you know, we have achieved 99.6 or 
something, maybe it is even 96 percent of the products, and the 
manufacturers have agreed to pursue the removal of these products 
for, you know, growth promotion, non-judicious use, purposes. 

That needs to then be combined with our veterinary feed direc- 
tive which will, you know, really make it clear that any other uses 
for treatment or prevention have to be done under the oversight of 
a veterinarian; that records will have to be kept, and we will have 
the ability to monitor that to ensure compliance. I think will really 
give us an important set of new tools and opportunities to really 
advance what is a very important issue, frankly, for both animal 
and human health. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Absolutely. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Fortenberry. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CELLULAR TISSUE AND GENE THERAPY 

Good morning. Dr. Hamburg. I understand that Congressman 
Nunnelee had broached this topic earlier, but I want to return to 
it please and focus the remarks on this Cellular Tissue and Gene 
Therapies Advisory Committee, which has work related to the 
mitochondrial transfer technologies. 

Apparently this hearing last month addressed scientific and tech- 
nical consideration related to these technologies, in particular, ma- 
ternal spindle transfer and pronuclear transfer. I understand that 
researchers are pressing forward with this technique in human 
trials, which has currently only been done on monkeys, with the 
goal of advancing the replacement of defective genetic material. 
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Now, the press in recent weeks has raised a number of concerns 
about the danger of this science, namely, the development and pro- 
motion of genetically modified human beings with the potential for 
unknown, unintended and permanent consequences for future gen- 
erations of Americans. 

One quote from a professor of neurobiology is this. “The creation 
of three parent embryos is not an innocuous medical treatment. It 
is a macabre form of eugenic human cloning in which a human 
being with a medical condition is killed and his or her parts are 
used to create a new human being with an improved biological 
state.” 

Clearly, there are consequences here, and frankly, these sce- 
narios scare people, and I would be very worried if it did not scare 
people. So I would like to hear your thoughts about the potential 
risk involved with these techniques. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, this is an emerging technology that, of 
course, builds on advances in science and recognizes, you know, 
what is a serious disease condition. But as you point out, it raises 
many important issues that go beyond just scientific capability. 

The meeting that we held was really one of just beginning a dis- 
cussion about research that has been underway and trying to deep- 
en understanding of what this technique is about, et cetera. 

But we are very mindful that it raises a whole set of other 
issues, and while we do not think that we are the appropriate 
agency or entity to delve more deeply into the ethical issues, we are 
committed to partnering with other entities to examine those 
issues and also, of course, to engage in a broader conversation with 
the American public and, of course, policy makers and leaders, in- 
cluding Congress. 

But it is something that is under discussion and under study, not 
just in this country, but in other countries, and I think, you know, 
that we need to have these important discussions about the science 
and the ethics. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Well, I would suggest to you respectfully that 
scientific discovery is not a higher value than ethical discovery, and 
the two should be interdependent upon one another. 

Dr. Hamburg. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Do you have an ethics committee at the FDA? 

Dr. Hamburg. We do have ethicists at the FDA, and we do cer- 
tainly address issues of biomedical research ethics and also, of 
course, the ethics of patient safety and protection through a num- 
ber of different committees and activities. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Would formalizing a structure such as an eth- 
ics committee within your agency be helpful, a helpful policy 
change? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we feel very strongly that on this issue and 
on others that it really needs to be a much broader conversation, 
that decisions should not be made just within the walls of FDA on 
something like this. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Well, I agree with that, but I am suggesting — 
well, maybe you already have it — ^but a formalization of that proc- 
ess might be prudent. 

Dr. Hamburg. Yes. Well, I think as I said for different kinds of 
purposes we have different sort of constellations of trained ethicists 
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and committees or advisory groups that help us with those issues, 
but I hear what your question is, and I think it is worth taking it 
back for discussion. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Valadao. 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

USER EEES 

Commissioner Hamburg, the FDA collects hundreds of millions of 
dollars in user fees from manufacturers and device makers. In fact, 
user fees are nearing parity with federal appropriated dollars. 
While not taxpayer dollars, this Committee still has the responsi- 
bility to ensure proper oversight of how those funds are being used. 

SPENDING PLAN 

Frankly, we need transparency. Commissioner Hamburg, will 
you commit to providing Appropriations Committee a detailed 
spending plan within each account by program, project and activ- 
ity, including a description of new regulatory activity, personnel, 
personnel classification, hiring and spending plans, including the 
spending plans to be carried out by all user fee supported centers 
at FDA? 

This information will provide the Congress with greater visibility 
into how user fees and appropriated funds are going to be used by 
the FDA in advance of program expenditures. 

[The information follows:] 
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User Fees 

Representative Valadao: Frankiy, we need transparency. Commissioner Hamburg will you commit to 
providing Appropriations Committee a detailed spending plan within each account by program, project 
and activity, including a description of new regulatory activity, personnel, personnel classification, hiring 
and spending plans, including the spending plans to be carried out by all user fee supported centers at 
FDA? 

Response; FDA provides detailed information on the user fee programs in a variety of ways. 
Each year the Justification of Estimates for Appropriations Committees provides information on 
regulatory activities carried out for each user fee' program and on user fee obligations broken out 
by object class and center. In addition, information is provided on FTE (FDA-wide) by center 
and grade. FDA provides detailed information on user fee collections, obligations and FTE in 
six user fee financial reports to Congress. FDA also provides information on user fee activities 
through the annual performance reports to Congress as well as our annual Operating Plan. 
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Dr. Hamburg. Well, we certainly are eager to work with you. 
This is a program that is important, and all the different user fee 
programs have expanded significantly in recent years. They do 
come with a lot of reporting requirements, including regular finan- 
cial reports. 

I just signed off on a number of them for the user fees that are 
going to review at HHS and will come up to you very shortly. So 
I think we do not want to duplicate existing efforts, but let us work 
together to see what kinds of information is already available and 
what additional information you might need. 

USDA HERBICIDE 

Mr. Valadao. I appreciate that. I am going to switch gears a lit- 
tle bit. Ensuring farmers have access to multiple modes of action 
to address weed resistance is very important. One way to help 
farmers is to ensure that they have access to new herbicide toler- 
ant crops. 

I understand USDA has not yet deregulated products, that it will 
give farmers some additional ammunition against weeds and EPA 
continues to wait for USDA’s deregulation decisions before taking 
action on herbicide approvals. 

Yesterday I asked tJSDA’s research education economic leaders 
about the importance of funding research projects only to turn 
around and fight the very outcomes of that research. Can you help 
me understand why it is taking so long for these helpful tools to 
get out in the marketplace? 

Are USDA and EPA officially coordinating the deregulation of 
these and other herbicide tolerant crops? 

If so, what has changed about the process that this Committee 
can qualify as an improvement? 

Dr. Hamburg. I apologize, but I am not sure whether this is an 
FDA specific issue. I 

Mr. Valadao. Well, the EPA is in the other room. So I have been 
bouncing back and forth, and I know the EPA is struggling and 
they are waiting for our process to allow some of the approvals to 
go through, and I figured I would have a chance to talk to you be- 
cause FI3A does have oversight over some of the issues when it 
comes to products used in our food. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we do have responsibility to address pes- 
ticide levels in food products and also particularly with imported 
foods, but sometimes domestically produced foods as well, unap- 
proved pesticides that are used in food products. 

But I think that the specific issue that you are asking about is 
really a USDA issue, but again, you know, I will confer with our 
experts in the area, and we will follow up with your office to see 
if there is something we can do to clarify. 

OPTHALMIC EMULSION 

Mr. Valadao. I appreciate that. We will be in touch on that. 

I think I have time for one more. Dr. Hamburg, last year the 
agency issued a draft guidance on bioequivalent standards for — I 
am going to struggle with this one — ophthalmic emulsion, which 
would require no human studies. However, some of your own sci- 
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entists have said products like this are not absorbed into the blood 
stream and should require more careful study. 

This guidance concerns me, and it reminds me of what is done 
with complex iron products. Because it seems to be a public health 
subject to ad hoc approval standards, they have not been vetted by 
the public or other stakeholders through any other open comment 
process. 

It concerns me all the more because in the meantime you can use 
this draft guidance to approve generic products that may not be 
equivalent. I understand several physician groups have raised sig- 
nificant scientific concerns with your draft guidance for these by- 
products. I will have more specific questions on this topic for you 
to answer for the record, but given the level of concern can you tell 
me what the status is of the guidance today? 

[The information follows:] 
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Draft Guidance on Bioequivalent Standards for Ophthalmic Emulsion 

Representative Valadao: I will have more specific questions on this topic for you to answer for 
the record, but given the level of concern can you tell me what the status is of the guidance 
today? 

Response: As we discuss below, FDA is in the process of reviewing comments on the draft 
guidance for industry containing bioequivalence (BE) recommendations for cyclosporine 
ophthalmic emulsion to determine whether the Agency needs to revise, finalize, or withdraw it. 
FDA also is reviewing the issues msed in a related citizen peti tion and in the comments 
submitted to the citizen petition docket. 

Under FDA’s good guidance practice regulation process (20 CFR 1 0.1 1 5), the intent of a draft 
guidance is to describe FDA’s thinking and scientific recommendations on a particular policy 
area and to solicit input from the public on those recommendations. A guidance document, once 
finalized, will represent FDA’s current thinking on the topic. Typically, FDA announces the 
availability of a draft guidance in the Federal Register (FR) and opens a public docket to coilect 
comments from the public. The draft guidance also states that it “contains nonbinding 
recommendations.” FDA rises this transparent process to communicate with the entire public at 
once, so that all potentially interested parties gain the benefit of FDA’s thinking on an issue and 
can participate in the process by submitting comments. FDA considers all received comments 
carefully as part of the guidance finalization process. 

This is the public process FDA is currently using to propose BE recommendations for numerous 
drug products, including cyclosporine ophthalmic emulsion. The process is explained in a 
guidance for industry, Bioequivalence Recommendations for Specific Products 
('http://www.fd a. gov/downloads/Drugs/GuidanceComplianceRegulatorvliiformation/Guidances/ 
UCM072872 .htm'l. issued on June 1 1, 2010. This guidance explained that product-specific BE 
recommendations would be made available on FDA’s website as a way to develop and 
disseminate product-specific BE recommendations and to provide an opportunity for the public 
to comment on them. As part of that process, draft recommendations for different products are 
posted periodically on FDA’s website and announced in the FR. With each FR armouncement, 
the public is encouraged to submit comments within 60 days. FDA considers all comments 
received and either publishes revised draft recommendations for further comment, finalizes the 
recommendations, or withdraws the draft recommendations. 

On June 20, 2013, FDA published an FR notice announcing the availability of a draft guidance 
for industry containing BE recommendations for cyclosporine ophthalmic emulsion . 
thttp://wvyw.regulations.gov/#!documentDetail:D=FDA-2007-D-0369-0229 h People wishing to 
submit comments were instructed to submit them under docket number FDA-2007-D-0369, 
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eitlier online at www.regulatio.ns.gov or by mail. ITie comments that were submitted can be 
found at the above mentioned website and will be taken into careful consideration as FDA 
reviews the available science to determine whether to revise, finalize, or withdraw the draft 
guidance. Once finalized, guidance documents still do not legally bind the public or FDA (21 
CFR 10.11 5(d)). An alternative approach may be used if such approach satisfies the 
requirements of the applicable statutes and regulations. 

On February 28, 2014, Allergan, Inc,, submitted a citizen petition requesting that, among other 
actions, FDA refuse to accept or approve any ANDA that references RESTASIS (cyclosporine 
ophthalmic emulsion) if the ANDA does not include data from one or more appropriately 
designed comparative clinical trials to demonstrate bioequivalence (Docket No. FDA-2014-P- 
0304). FDA is reviewing the issues raised in this citizen petition and in the comments submitted 
to the citizen petition docket. In responding to the citizen petition, FDA will consider any 
relevant comments on the draft guidance on cyclosporine ophthalmic emulsion. 


2 
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Dr. Hamburg. I think that if you would give me permission, we 
should get back to you on all of that because I am not familiar with 
that specific guidance and want to be able to give you a complete 
answer. 

Mr. Valadao. Well, I appreciate that, and I yield back. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

FOOD SAFETY 

One of your seven proposed rules under the Food Safety Mod- 
ernization Act deals with produce safety. Beyond the controversy 
surrounding how the rules will be enforced based on the size of the 
grower, there are some fundamental concerns about FDA’s pres- 
ence actually on the farm. 

The ag. community has a long history of working with the gov- 
ernment, but that has been with directly USDA. FDA has pre- 
viously stated they will try to use State Department of Agriculture 
or third party audits to help with the enforcement, but farmers and 
ranchers are concerned that FDA has the potential to be heavy 
handed in dealing with them and a group that never a regulator 
has dealt with before. 

The question I would have to you, does the agency envision FDA 
employees conducting the actual enforcement on the farm? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I think it is a program that is under devel- 
opment, and we certainly see the partnership with States, as well 
as with agriculture as a critical part of the success of the full im- 
plementation of the program. 

We have undertaken a really massive effort to reach out to the 
agricultural community and growers large and small to understand 
their concerns, and certainly we have heard some of the concerns 
that you have expressed. 

You know, we will have a presence on the farm, but we see really 
that this is a program that will best be implemented through part- 
nerships and building on systems that are already in place and 
working, expanding them, and, you know, one of the areas of crit- 
ical funding as we look at fiscal year 2015 and 2016 is the ability 
to provide some resources to States so that they can strengthen 
and extend and restructure their program activities so that they 
can work more effectively with us to implement the goals of FSMA. 

Mr. Aderholt. So you do not necessarily see FDA direct on the 
farm? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we will have some presence on the farms. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. 

Dr. Hamburg. But, you know, I certainly do not intend it to be 
heavy handed, and I certainly think it will be played out in a part- 
nership with partners that are more familiar to growers, and I 
hope that through our outreach efforts we also are becoming more 
familiar to the grower community. 

Mr. Aderholt. So they would be, if these are FDA employees, 
they would be fair. They would be balanced, transparent. So you 
can ensure us of that? 

Dr. Hamburg. I certainly hope so, and if they’re not, I want to 
hear about it. 
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CHINA INSPECTIONS 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Let me turn to another issue that I think 
is very intriguing. Yesterday we had the research with issues be- 
fore this with FDA yesterday regarding the Chinese. Today we 
have got a little bit of a similar issue. The New York Time in 
Bloomberg published an article last month that exposed a real 
troubling development in the area of FDA’s foreign inspection of 
food and drugs in China. 

There was a February 14th article in the New York Times that 
said nearly all antibiotics, steroids and many other lifesaving drugs 
are now made exclusively in China. 

Chinese exports have grown from 2.3 billion tons in 2003 to 4.1 
billion tons in 2012. Despite this Committee’s increase for funding 
for inspectors in China and a government agreement negotiated 
with Vice President Biden and the Chinese government to allow 20 
inspectors in China, most of those inspectors are still here in the 
United States from the information that I have been given. 

How many FDA inspectors are currently working in China on 
food and drug inspections, and how many are awaiting clearance 
from the Chinese government? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we are trying, as you know, to expand our 
efforts in China. We do have an office now. We have three offices 
in China, Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou, and there are 13 staff, 
eight that are American citizens and five that are Chinese but 
working for us, and we hope to expand that with I think it is 17 
more inspectors, ten more for drugs and seven more for food. 

You know, we have been working with the Chinese government 
to get those approvals, and in December Vice President Biden and 
his team were able to finalize those arrangements, and we are now 
trying to identify the staff to go over, which I have to say is an ad- 
ditional challenge for us because not everyone who works at the 
FDA wants to pick up themselves or with their families and move 
to China or India or whatever for a number of years to work. 

But we believe that this expansion in China will be very appro- 
priate. They are actually not the largest exporter of drugs currently 
to the United States. That is India, and I recently had the oppor- 
tunity to visit India and, I think, undertake some important work. 

But the fact that more and more of the active pharmaceutical in- 
gredients in drugs that are used here or the drugs themselves are 
being made overseas is a real concern, and it has led to us, you 
know, really redoing and rethinking many of our programs and has 
really required us to become global in our reach. 

Mr. Aderholt. You said there is about 17 awaiting approval at 
this point? 

Dr. Hamburg. They are not awaiting. We are now identifying 
people that will take on those important new jobs. So it is in proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Aderholt. So how many FDA inspectors are currently work- 
ing in China today? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as I said, we have got 13 people over there. 
Not all of them are doing inspections. Also you need to understand 
though it is not only if you are based in China do you do inspec- 
tions. We have teams of people who go over to do inspections in 
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China and in other places as well, and we are also increasingly 
working with our regulatory counterparts from other parts of the 
world to share information, including on inspections, so that we 
can again extend our reach. 

Mr. Aderholt. So as far as on the ground inspectors, you have 
maybe ten or less full-time inspectors. 

Dr. Hamburg. We have a limited number of on-the-ground day- 
to-day inspectors in China that are living there. At any given time 
we may have other inspectors who have been sent over to do tar- 
geted inspections. But it is a huge, huge challenge. 

The numbers of facilities overseas not just for drugs, but for de- 
vices and for food production is large and growing, and this is, you 
know, one of the reasons why, you know, we cannot be standing 
still. We do have to keep expanding to address these new chal- 
lenges. 

Mr. Aderholt. According to that New York Times article on 
February 14th, it says nearly all antibiotic, steroids and many 
other lifesaving drugs are made exclusively in China. Is that true? 

[The information follows:] 
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Representative Aderholt: According to that New York Times article on February 14"’, it says 
nearly all antibiotic steroids and many other lifesaving drugs are made exclusively in China. Is 
that True? 

Response; In a growing global drug supply chain, it’s hard to find many drugs which are 
exclusively manufactured in any one country. Today, almost 80 percent of all active 
pharmaceutical ingredients used in manufacturing of flnished dosage forms of drugs in the 
United States are manufactured abroad. There are important antibiotics and lifesaving drugs 
where the majority of production takes place outside of China, For example, most of the 
penicillin in the U.S. market today is manufactured in countries other than China (for example, 
United States, India, Austria, Canada 
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Dr. Hamburg. I do not recall seeing that article, and I do not 
know where that would have come from, but certainly 

Mr. Aderholt. Do you disagree with that? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I would like to see the article to see what 
it was saying, but there is no question that a very large percentage 
of the active pharmaceutical ingredients in many drugs are coming 
from China and from India, and that, you know, many of the Finn- 
ish drugs are also coming from other countries. 

But with respect to the specifics in that article, that seems, you 
know, not entirely accurate to me, but I would like to see the arti- 
cle before I would give further comment. But it is a real concern. 

Mr. Aderholt. What are the reasons that China gives for delay- 
ing our inspectors over there? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I think that they were initially a little bit 
reluctant, but those issues were worked through. You know, it is 
a different regulatory model than they are used to and other coun- 
tries also have been a little bit resistant to the notion of us having, 
you know, a physical on-site presence in their countries. 

But in fact, it has proven to be very beneficial for all. I think we 
have been able by being physically there to engage in a much more 
direct and productive way both with the companies involved and 
with our counterpart regulators, and so I think it is demonstrating 
its value, and I think we are making real progress. 

Mr. Aderholt. Do you have any idea when these inspectors that 
you have that are waiting to go over there, when they may get ap- 
proval? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, you know, we are identifying people as we 
speak. 

Mr. Aderholt. Yes. 

Dr. Hamburg. To fill those positions and 

Mr. Aderholt. Any idea when those might be filled? 

Dr. Hamburg. You know, we want it as soon as possible, but as 
I said, it is not completely straightforward to identify the right 
FDA employees to go over to fill those. 

Mr. Aderholt. Does China currently conduct inspections here in 
the United States? 

Dr. Hamburg. I think they have done a few, but we are much 
more aggressive at the present time in terms of our international 
presence and inspections. 

Mr. Aderholt. So from your understanding there are some in- 
spectors here from China? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, not based here. They do some limited in- 
spections, you know. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Aderholt. Sure. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Why has there been such a significant shift 
in the components of drug production to China and India? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, that is a very good question. I mean, part 
of it is I think that some of the resources, some of the chemicals, 
et cetera, actually, you know, are in those regions of the world, but 
I think it is a question of identifying a niche and building it up 
and, you know, really responding to a change in global market- 
place. 
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Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Farr. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, can I ask one? 

Mr. Aderholt. Go ahead quickly. 

Ms. DeLauro. Because I think it is a great question. I do not 
know if it has to do with any of our trade efforts, to he honest with 
you, WTO and so forth. I believe that it may be the case, but I 
think it is worthwhile taking a look at what that means not be- 
cause of what has happened in the past with WTO, but what fu- 
ture agreements would portend in this regard as well. 

But the other piece of this, Mr. Chairman, and your point is 
what kind of constraints do the Chinese put on the freedom or the 
access of our inspectors or our staff or our personnel that are there. 
I do not know. 

Do they have restrictions and are we subject to freedom of move- 
ment here, you know, in terms of our being able to, you know, ac- 
complish the goal that you have established? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I would say one great thing that the Food 
Safety Modernization Act did was actually give us the authority to 
refuse entry of foods that are produced in a facility if we have not 
been allowed to go in and undertake an inspection. 

Mr. Aderholt. We would like to see and make sure that is car- 
ried out. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

To continue on the theme of inspections, I would like to bring 
you back to the domestic side, and I would like to thank you again 
for coming out to California and walking the fields of the Salinas 
Valley and looking at the Leafy Green Marketing order, which was 
essentially an initiative by the industry to do the protocols nec- 
essary to guarantee that the products are safe and so on, way 
ahead of the Federal Government. 

In fact, when Rosa DeLauro was chair of this Committee, she 
praised the industry for being ahead of the Federal Government, 
and California and through the industry was first in the nation. 

You can all the way out there is significant, but also today one 
of my colleagues from California, Mr. Valadao, has brought his fa- 
ther here, who is a farmer. He is a dairy farmer and a specialty 
crop farmer, and I am sure you would rather have your son back 
home milking cows than being here today, but thank you for com- 
ing. 

There is an old adage in Washington that says that if you like 
sausages or laws you never see either of them being made, and 
today you are seeing how we make laws out here in our great coun- 
try. 


ESMA 

But back to you. Dr. Hamburg, you know, as we move with 
FSMA, which came about after the Leafy Green Marketing order 
was created and there was also a good agricultural practice known 
as GAGAP, and if you followed those protocols up until we had 
FMSA, you were find. 

Now that we have a national and are trying to create law, what 
we do not want is the duplication or more regulation essentially, 
and what we were trying to do is get a waiver or get an under- 
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standing. In fact, I wrote a letter to you on November 13th last 
year with most of the California delegation signing it, asking if we 
could enter into an MOU with the Leafy Green Marketing group 
in California and use that as the rule. 

So what I would like to know is is there going to be more dupli- 
cations. Is there going to be a separate audit program? 

How do we incorporate where we exempt the GAP certified and 
Leafy Green Marketing order certified from additional or duplica- 
tive regulations under FSMA? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, we certainly do not want to create a system 
that adds duplication of effort and more layers of activity but rath- 
er reflect best practices and, you know, a fairly uniform approach 
across the Nation. 

Our hope is that, and you know, I think there is every reason 
to believe that what the companies that you are describing are 
doing as part of the LGMA and the GAP Program, you know, in 
many ways what they have done is foundational to some of the 
thinking, in fact, about how best to approach produce and preven- 
tive controls. 

So I think it will all come together in a system. I’m not sure that 
we need to do MOUs or waivers to achieve that. It is a question 
of what are the practices, and if the practices conform with the 
standards. 

Mr. Farr. Well, from what USDA is doing, those practices in 
California are higher than what the farmers in the rest of the Na- 
tion are willing to accept. 

Dr. Hamburg. Right. So you know, what I am saying and I think 
what they are doing will conform with the standards and expecta- 
tions. 

Mr. Farr. I mean, we will try to not have to do more or have 
separate audit, a California audit that they have created and a 
Federal audit. This is ridiculous. 

Dr. Hamburg. No, and we agree, and we are not looking to build 
levels of bureaucracy, one upon another. 

Mr. Farr. Well, lastly, I would just like to ask you because I 
mentioned it in the opening remarks that I think it would be inter- 
esting for us to understand what happened when we went into this 
shutdown and sequestration and what the impact was on oppor- 
tunity lost for your agency and sort of lessons learned. 

Could you give the committee kind of your feelings about that as 
somebody who had to steer the ship through it all? 

And what would you tell Congress about the unintended con- 
sequences of our inability to provide leadership? 

sequestration/user fees 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, certainly the government shutdown and se- 
questration, you know, did have an impact on our work and also 
on morale within the agency. We were fortunate that because of 
user fees, we were able to continue critical work in some areas that 
otherwise might have been compromised. 

But we were very surprised, as you know, that both our budget 
authority dollars and our user fee dollars were subject to seques- 
tration, and that, you know, took an unexpected additional toll. 
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And we are very appreciative of the efforts of Congress to help 
us restore the sequestered user fees which had been, of course, 
carefully negotiated with industry around a set of critical activities 
and performance goals, and nobody had expected them to be taken 
away. 

You know, I would say that the impact of sequestration and the 
government shutdown was, of course, to slow us in our ability to 
stand up certain important new programs and to continue efforts 
in some important areas but that were deemed of sufficient public 
health emergency status to continue in the context of the govern- 
ment shutdown. 

There also was a huge impact on morale. I mean, everyone at 
FDA likes to think that they are working on incredibly critical pub- 
lic health priorities, and we are every day, and so for people who 
are so dedicated to their work to be sent home was devastating. 

I would say it also had some impact on our ability to recruit. You 
know, I was in the midst of one high level recruitment, and the 
person looked at this and said, ‘You know, why would I want to 
leave the job I love and enjoy in academia for the uncertainty of 
government work?” 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

LABELING OF GENERIC DRUGS 

Dr. Hamburg, I have got some questions and concerns about the 
FDA’s recent proposed rule change on the labeling of generic drugs, 
allowing generic drug manufacturers to change their label without 
FDA approval. I am concerned that it may be in conflict with exist- 
ing statute. 

So just tell me how did you decide to come up with these guide- 
lines. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I think there obviously was a decision, the 
Pliva V. Mensing decision that shone a light on the fact that there 
was a differential response in terms of findings of potentially im- 
portant safety concerns in products that were in use by American 
consumers, brand versus generics, and that the brand companies 
being required to, when they learned of potentially important safe- 
ty information, to immediately reflect that in labeling and informa- 
tion for consumers and health care providers, but the generics 
being dependent on the brand making the initial change and then 
sort of a trickle down to the generic drugs. 

But in a world where 80 percent of the prescriptions in the coun- 
try are for generic drugs and where increasingly often as generic 
drugs come into the marketplace brands may actually stop manu- 
facturing that drug altogether so that there is no brand drug, it 
creates a system where patients and their health care providers 
cannot get access to potentially safety information in the most ex- 
peditious way. 

So we felt that it was important to put forward a proposed rule 
that would address this and really create a more uniform protec- 
tion for patients that would reflect emerging safety concerns. And 
as you probably know, that went out for comment, and we have re- 
ceived a lot of comments. The period just ended. 
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We are reviewing those comments, and again, you know, a large 
volume of response and very thoughtful, considered responses. So 
we are, you know, taking that all into account as we think about 
what needs to be done going forward. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Do you have the resources to implement this 
rule? 

Dr. Hamburg. I believe we would have the resources to imple- 
ment it. 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me interject here just a second. The voting 
schedule has been on and off, and we are not sure exactly what is 
going on. I understand there is a vote on the floor, but we are prob- 
ably going to have a few more minutes. 

Why do we not go down to try to get another round in that we 
could limit each person to one question? 

Mr. Nunnelee. I am through. 

Mr. Aderholt. Then that way we can try to get another round 
before we go vote. 

So Mr. Bishop. 

MENU LABELING 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

It has come to my attention. Dr. Hamburg, that many small and 
medium size grocery store chains and fast food establishments, 
such as pizza chains, have expressed concerns about the FDA’s la- 
beling requirements for restaurants, similar retail food establish- 
ments and vending machines, proposed Rule FDA-2011F0172, 
which implements the menu labeling provisions of the Patient Pro- 
tection and Affordable Care Act of 2010. 

These establishments say that while the FDA’s initiatives to cre- 
ate a national nutrition standard and require retail food establish- 
ments to disclose nutrition information are good for the pubic, they 
are argue that this one size fits all rule would be onerous and cost 
prohibitive. 

So what is the status of this proposed rule, and is FDA doing to 
balance the public health and economic viability of retail food es- 
tablishments, many of which are small businesses? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, as you know, we have been working on the 
menu labeling rule for a very long time and have gotten lots of 
feedback and input from all the various stakeholders. We are mov- 
ing towards a final rule. 

It does only apply to restaurants and restaurant-like establish- 
ments that are chains of 20 or more, but we have been trying very 
hard to find a system that is meaningful for public health but also 
truly implementable and economically viable. 

So we hope that that final rule will be coming forward. You 
know, I am always loath to give a date, but you know, certainly 
within this year, but sooner than that is my goal. 

Mr. Bishop. I try to hold up proper regulatory procedures and 
criteria to three simple standards: one, that the regulations be sub- 
jected to a cost-benefit analysis; two, that they be based in sound 
science; and three, that they make common practical sense. 

So I hope that when it comes to these small businesses that you 
will take that into account as you implement the rule because we 
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really do not want to overburden businesses that are just not 
equipped to manage. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Yoder. 

PROPOSED RULE — GENERIC DRUG LABELING 

Mr. Yoder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hamburg, I want to follow up on questions Mr. Nunnelee 
was asking you. I wrote a letter to you on September 20th of 2013, 
which I appreciate a reply I got in January, and I thank you for 
your detailed reply. 

I think in your cost estimates for the generic labeling rules we 
have missed an important component, and that is the exposure to 
new liability, new costs that would be associated with this expan- 
sion in terms of litigation costs. 

Have you fully taken into consideration those litigation costs and 
the expansion of liability? 

And in developing this rule, have you had an opportunity to ne- 
gotiate or, I guess not negotiate, visit with members of the industry 
and members who support this? Because I note you met with the 
trial lawyers in developing this rule. What is their interest in this? 

And have you also met with industry members in proposing this 
rule? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, there have been many, many discussions 
and it has been an open rulemaking process with the period of 
comment just closing as I mentioned, and we certainly did get com- 
ments on the issues that you raised. It is an ongoing rulemaking 
process, and so we are looking at all the comments and the addi- 
tional analysis. 

Mr. Yoder. If I might, just in your letter we specifically asked 
if you met with any groups. You say you generally do not partici- 
pate in dialogue during the development of proposed rules, that you 
do not do that. Yet you did meet and did have a meeting with your 
Chief Counsel, with the American Association for Justice, and that 
was the one group you met with. 

I just found that odd that in your letter you would say that was 
the only group you met with. 

Dr. Hamburg. You know, we have certainly had meetings and 
input from the Generic Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
and others as well talking about some of these broad issues and 
then the comment period, you know, has given the opportunity for 
a lot of input on these issues as well. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. DeLauro. 

E-CIGARETTES 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A quick point on China. Someone should take a look at the e- 
cigarettes that are coming from China, slit it open and see what 
is in it if you want to find something that is just outrageous, and 
there is no regulation. The deeming rule, please, as soon as you 
can. 
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DRUG APPROVALS 

My question has to do with industry commitment and post mar- 
ket studies. I wrote in February about responsibilities to consumers 
that come from drugs that are approved using this alternative ap- 
proval process. 

I think it is important that the public has access to post market 
evaluation data for the drugs that are undergoing this approval. 
You have to have consumers and physicians who can make in- 
formed decisions. 

I am there on the need to get safe, effective drugs to market as 
quickly as possible, particularly for vulnerable populations. FDA 
has several regulatory pathways that allow you to facilitate the in- 
troduction of new drugs. This shift, however, in regulatory burden 
from pre-market evaluation to post market environment should not 
come in my view with a potential sacrifice to the consumer. 

So my questions are the moment the drug hits the market, aver- 
age amount of time required for usable results for post market 
studies to be made available to the public, what are your require- 
ments and criteria for post market surveillance, that time frame to 
look at it? 

[The information follows:] 
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Drug Approvals 

Representative DeLauro: So my questions are the moment the drug hits the market, average 
amount of time required for usable results for post market studies to be made available to the 
public, what are your requirements and criteria for post market surveillance, that time frame to 
look at it? 

How quickly do we get that back so that it becomes meaningful in terms of physicians and 
consumer? 

Response: 

Postmarket studies and trials are either requirements or commitments. A postmarket requirement 
(PMR) refers to all required postmarketing studies or clinical trials required under: 

• Section 505(o)(3) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act), as 
amended by the Food and Drug Administration Amendments Act of 2007 (FDAAA); 

o Auftorizes FDA, among other things, to require certain postmarketing studies 
and clinical trials to obtain more information about a serious risk related to the 
use of a drug. 

• Subpart H of 21 CFR part 314 and Subpart E of 21 CFRpartdOl; 

o Authorizes FDA to require trials to verify and describe clinical benefit for a drug 
or biological product approved in accordance with the accelerated approval 
provisions. 

• The Pediatric Research Equity Act (PREA) amendments to the FD&C Act; 

o Audiorizes FDA to require pediatric studies of drugs that are not adequately 
labeled for children, 

• 21 CFR 314.610 (b)(1) 

o Authorizes FDA to require postmarketing studies of drugs approved under the 
Animal Efficacy Rule. Such studies would verify and describe the drug's clinical 
benefit and to assess its safety when used as indicated, when such studies are 
feasible and ethical, (Such po.stmarketing studies would not be feasible until an 
exigency arises). 

A postmarketing commitment (PMC) is used to describe studies and clinical trials that applicants 
have agreed to conduct but are not required. 

Under 21 CFR 314.81(b)(2)(vii)(a)(7) and 601.70(b)(7), PMRs andPMCs have a projected 
schedule for completion of the study or trial. The schedule should include, among other things, 
the actual or projected dates for completion of the study/trial, and submission of the final report 
to FDA. Applicants must develop a schedule, and FDA will work with the applicant as niuch as 
possible on the proposed schedule milestones to reach agreement. 
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21 CFR 314.81(b)(2)(vii) and 601,70(b)requirethat applicants report annually on the status of 
PMRs and PMCs. Within the FDA’s Center for Drug Evaluation and Research (CDER) 
specifically, the internal goal is to review all PMR/PMC annual status reports within 90 days of 
receipt. Final study reports for postmarketing studies and trials are often submitted as a 
supplemental application to modify product labeling. When this occurs, FDA will review the 
submission under established review times for supplements (e.g., for Prescription Drug User Fee 
Act (PDUFA) products). In some cases, a postmarketing study commitment will not yield 
information that affects product labeling, and the final study report will be submitted without a 
supplemental filing. In such cases, FDA will generally review the final study report within 1 
year of receipt 

As required under section 1 13 of the Food and Drug Administration Modernization Act of 1997 
(FDAMA), the National Institutes of Health (NIH) maintains the CIinioaJTrials.gov data bank 
and website, which is a public information resource on certain clinical trials regulated by FDA. 
Section 402(j) of the Public Health Semce Act, as established by section 801 of FDAAA, 
further requires that for applicable clinical trials of approved products, submission of results is 
generally due 1 2 months after the completion date of the clinical trial. Results reporting 
potentially may not be due for up to three years after the completion date of the applicable 
clinical trial if the responsible party certifies that the clinical trial is conducted to support 
approval of a new indication for an approved product. 

In addition to the requirements for reporting results to FDA and to the ClinicalTrials.gov data 
bank, applicants may choose to publish the results or present the inforrpation at other times or 
through other mechanisms. 

Depending on the final results of the posfmarket study/trial, FDA may determine that one or 
more actions are indicated. For example, FDA may determine that tile drug labeling should be 
revised to reflect the results, 

http://www.fda.gOv/downloads/Drugs/QuidanceCompli a nceRegulatorvInformatioii/Guidances/U 

CM172001.Ddf 

http://ww w.fda.gOv/dowiiloads/Drugs/GuidanceComplianceRegulatorvInfonnation/Quidances/u 

cm 080569.pdf 

http://www.clinicaftrials.gov/ct2/mana ge-recs/fdaaa 
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How quickly do we get that back so that it becomes meaningful 
in terms of physicians and consumers? 

What are the penalties? What are the enforcement mechanisms 
if these folks fail to conduct post market studies in a timely man- 
ner or do not provide appropriate or meaningful data about safety 
or efficacy? 

[The information follows:] 
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Representative DeLauro: What are the penalties? What are the enforcement mechanisms if 
these folks fail to conduct post market studies in a timely manner or do not provide appropriate 
or meaningful data about safety or efficacy? 

Response: 

An applicant’s failure to comply with the timetable, periodic report submissions, and other • 
requirements of section 505(o){3)(E)(ii) of the FD&C Act for PMRs will be considered a 
violation subject to enforcement, unless the applicant demonstrates good cause for the 
noncompliance. Under section 505(o)(3)(E)(ii) of the Act, FDA is authorized to determine what 
constitutes good cause. 

Failure to conduct a postmarket study under 2 1 CFR 314.510 subpart H and 21 CFR601.41 
subpart E is a violation of the FD&C Act and may result in enforcernent action. 

In addition, failure to submit clinical trial information to the ClinicalTrials.gov databank website 
required under section 402(j) of the PHS Act is a prohibited act under section 301 (jj)(2) of the 
FD&C Act. 

Enforcement action could include one or more of the following: 

• Charges under section 505 of the FD&C Act. A responsible person may not introduce or 
deliver into interstate commerce the dmg involved if the applicant is in violation of 
section 505(o) (postmarketing study aind clinical trial requirements) (see section 
505(o)(l) of the Act) or 505(p)(2) (certain postmarketing studies). 

• Misbranding charges. A drug is misbranded under section 502(z) of the FD&C Act (21 
U.S.C.332(z)) if the applicant for that drug violates postmarkethig study or clinical trial 
requirements. 

• Civil monetary penalties. Under section 303(f)(4)(A) of the FD&C Act (21U.S.C. 
333(f)(4)(A)), an applicant that violates postmarketing study or clinical trial requirements 
may be subject to civil monetary penalties of up to $250,000 per violation, but no more 
than $1 million for all violations adjudicated in a single proceeding. These penalties 
increase if the violation continues more than 30 days after FDA notifies the applicant of 
the violation. The penalties double for the following 30-day period and continue to 
double for subsequent 30-day periods, up to $1 million per period and $10 million for all 
violations adjudicated in a single proceeding. In determining the amount of a civil 
penalty, FDA will consider the applicant’s efforts to conect the violation (see section 
303(f)(4)(B) of the Act). 

• Pursuant to section 303(f)(3)(A) of the FD&C Act, any person who violates section 
301(jj) shall be subject to a civil monetary penalty of not more than $10,000 for all 
violations adjudicated in a single proceeding. Section 303(f)(3)(B) of the FD&C Act also 
provides that if a violation of section 301 (jj) is not corrected within the 30-day period 
follow'ing notification under section 402(j)(5)(CXii) of the PHS Act, in addition to otlier 
penalties described above, the person may be subject to a civil monetary penalty of not 
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more than $ 1 0,000 for each day of the violation after such period until the violation is 
corrected. 

Failure to comply with the requirements for pediatric studies may result in the drug or biological 
product being considered misbranded and subject to relevant enforcement action (section 
505B(d)(2) of the FD&C Act). 
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Dr. Hamburg. Well, that is a big question in this time. I will not 
try to answer all of it. 

Ms. DeLauro. And I would like to 

Dr. Hamburg. I would just say that we have different systems 
for post market monitoring. Surveillance, studies, all of that is very 
important. I am happy to either in a briefing or in a written re- 
sponse go into more detail, but it is crucial that we follow these 
drugs over the course of their lifetime and the real world experi- 
ence. 

Ms. DeLauro. My experience with post market surveillance has 
been it is spotty and it does not happen. So I want to sit down with 
you and go over that. I do not want to take any more of my col- 
leagues’ times. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Aderholt. Mr. Fortenberry, one question. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Yes. Doctor, a real quick point. On Valen- 
tine’s Day I went to buy my children some candy at a drug store. 
I had a very hard time finding anything made in America, which 
is pretty shocking to me. 

So I bought this afterwards to show you, “made in China.” I did 
not give it to my children just to make the point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Ms. Pingree. 

FOOD SAFETY 

Mr. Pingree. Okay. I will be very quick. I think Ranking Mem- 
ber Farr talked to you a little bit about FSMA, and I do want to 
thank Michael Taylor and all of the others who came to the New 
England States and really focused on the issues that our farmers 
have been extremely concerned about, and of course, I continue to 
hear from them about this. 

I greatly appreciate that you have given a lot more time to work- 
ing on this, and I just want to emphasize how important it is that 
we have a system that both works really well for food safety, but 
does not eliminate many of the great things that are happening 
with local food and farming. 

So I just want to emphasize, and then I’ll let you go. The com- 
ment period will kind of coincide with the growing period for farm- 
ers across the country, and I just want to make sure that you un- 
dertake some effort that they can be able to communicate, and that 
we do not also issue rules in the middle of the growing season and 
we keep their considerations in mind. 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, that is an important point. I guess different 
things have different growing seasons. So it may never be a 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes, for Californians. 

Dr. Hamburg. But you know, point taken. Point taken. 

Ms. DeLauro. And I just want to say we are going to continue 
to work closely with you on that. 

Dr. Hamburg. Okay. And we will continue to work closely with 
you and really have appreciated your interest and the commitment 
that you have shown. 

Mr. Aderholt. Let me finish this round and we will come back. 
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Before going to Mr. Valadao, I understand that we have a special 
guest with us today, Mr. Valadao’s father is with us. So we want 
to recognize you and thank you for being here. [Applause.] 

And, Mr. Valadao, go ahead. 

Mr. Valadao. Thank you for that. 

And my dad is probably not happy now. [Laughter.] 

USER FEES 

Commissioner Hamburg, I want to ask you about the portion of 
your budget that deals directly with food regulation. The fiscal year 
2012, 2013, 2014 and 2015 budget requests for your agency’s food 
safety work was made up of primarily increasing funds from user 
fees. I know this issue was discussed earlier, but you seemed to in- 
dicate the food industry may have indicated support for you. 

You are suggesting people pay a fee to receive no benefit in re- 
turn. That sounds like a tax. What you are proposing this year is 
a $69 million food facility registration fee and 169 million import 
inspection fee. Companies paying the government merely for exist- 
ing or for the privilege of being a food processor, producer or manu- 
facturer. 

I have a letter here from nearly 60 groups that include food, 
farm, feed, retailers, distributors and business groups who would 
oppose such taxes on their consumers. These groups do not seem 
to be indicating support. 

How do you justify this fee that will raise prices for our con- 
sumers? And how can you say if the industry has indicate support 
if these groups all oppose? 

Dr. Hamburg. Well, I do think, first of all, that there would be 
value added in terms of the programs we would be able to put in 
place and our ability to more effectively respond to a set of really 
important concerns both to make sure that we have a system that 
is focused on preventing problems before they occur, which matters 
to industry just as it matters to the health of the public. 

And also we have been talking a lot about the challenges of 
globalization and the fact that, you know, we have products coming 
from countries from all over the world in ways that simply were 
not happening before, and we need to find a way to build and im- 
port safety systems for foods that reflect that new reality. 

So I think that they would see value for their money. In fact, we 
shaped aspects of the user fee proposal based on many discussions 
with stakeholders, including industry in terms of where they saw 
particular potentials for value. 

Now, that does not mean that all companies would support this. 
It does not mean, as has been noted, that we are likely to see user 
fees authorized this year or the next, but I think it is an important 
discussion to continue to have, and I think that if you look at the 
experience with user fees on the pharmaceutical and medical de- 
vice side, they would tell you that while they did not necessarily 
come to the table eagerly to put money out to support some of the 
critical programs, that they can see the benefits of those invest- 
ments over time. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

We have one last question. Ms. DeLauro has got one quick ques- 
tion. 
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TPP — IMPORTATION 

Ms. DeLauro. It dovetails here. The Trans-Pacific Partnership 
Agreement, 11 countries, infiux particularly of seafood, Vietnam 
has been stopped 206 times at the border for a product that has 
been proclaimed contaminate, filthy, a decomposing product. 

[The information follows:] 
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Trans-Pacific Partnership Agreement 

Representative DeLauro; Does your budget, if we move forward with this TPP, quite frankly as 
the Administration wants to do, what would you need? 

Response; It is important to bear in mind that the TPP Agreement would not grant our trading 
partners special regulatoiy treatment with respect to the food they export to the United States. 
Food from TPP countries would be inspected according to same risk analytics as food coming 
from any other country. If the TPP Agreement were to enter into force with respect to the 
United States, FDA would continue to employ risk-based border operations to determine which 
shipments to examine or sample, or both. At this time, FDA is not anticipating an appreciable 
increase in food imports from TPP countries above the increase projected for imported food 
overall, so the agency is not seeking additional TPP-related funding for border operations at this 
time. 
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Does your budget, if we move forward with this TPP, quite frank- 
ly as the Administration wants to do, what would you need? Does 
the proposal in front of us today prepare for that kind of increased 
volume coming in to the U.S. in terms of safety? And that is the 
inspection issue. 

[The information follows:] 
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Representative DeLauro: Does the proposal in fiont of us today prepare for that kind of 
increased volume coming in to the U.S. in terms of safety? 

Response: Yes. Over the past 15 years, FDA has seen an annual increase in the volume of food 
imported into tliis country. We expect those increases to continue and our budget request takes 
that into account. Consequently, if the TPP Agreement were to enter into force with respect to 
the United States, we would expect no appreciable increase in imported food from TPP countries 
over the increase that FDA already had projected. 
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You can get back to me on that. 

Dr. Hamburg. Okay. 

Ms. DeLauro. But I think it is a very relevant question in terms 
of where we are going on these trade agreements and what kind 
of burden that puts on you, whether it is Peru, whether it is a 
product from China because it is trans-shipped from Malaysia, and 
what is coming in from Vietnam. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you. 

MENU LABELING 

Thank you for being here today. Let me just in concluding cite 
the menu labeling issue as something that we are hearing a lot 
about. So we would appreciate your concern and your focus, as I 
know you will, and just concerns that it causes a lot of businesses 
out there. 

But regardless, thank you for being here today, for the last two 
and a half hours, and we appreciate all of your work here and all 
of you who have been here. 

And the committee is adjourned. 
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FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
COMMISSIONER 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 27, 2014 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT ADERHOLT 

FDA Budget Request 

FDA has received substantial increases for food safety over the past few years. The Agency’s 
FY 2015 budget requests another $24 million in new budget authority for the implementation of 
the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA). In addition to the new budget authority request, 
the Agency has requested $260 million in proposed user fees. 

Please provide details for the Committee on how the $24 million in new authority would be spent 
in the following areas without duplication: standard setting; technical support for FMSA 
implementation; training; Federal-State integration; and risk analysis. 

Chairman Aderholt: Why would the funds be necessary since the final rules will be delayed 
another year? 

Response; FDA still needs these resources in FY 2015, FDA is diligently working to finalize 
seven major regulations mandated by FSMA with timeframes under consent decree, in addition 
to working on other key FSMA regulations, guidances, and implementation activities. FDA is 
obligated to complete five foundational rulemakings in 2015 and must make significant headway 
on two others in order to meet the terms of the consent decree. The funding described in the FY 
2015 budget supports the rulemaking process to help FDA meet the required consent decree 
timeframes, and supports FDA’s efforts to prepare other key rules and guidance documents for 
public comment and finalize them in a timely manner. It also allows FDA to engage in other 
important FSMA implementation activities, such as supporting our State partners, investing in 
technical support, and increasing risk data collection and analytical capacity. These funds are 
required to ensure that FDA is prepared to finalize as well as implement the FSMA framework. 

Chairman Aderholt: On page 39 of the FY 2015 Congressional Justification, FDA projects the 
level of food safety activity in the field for fiscal years 2013, 2014, and 2015. After years of 
investment in food safety and the Administration’s assumption that they would receive $24 
million in new funds and more than $230 million in new user fees, why would the Agency show 
zero progress in domestic or import testing or inspections? 

Response: FSMA enables FDA to better protect public health by strengthening the food safety 
system, enabling the Agency to focus more on preventing food safety problems rather than 
relying primarily on reacting to problems after they occur. These new authorities, designed to 
achieve higher rates of compliance with prevention and risk-based food safety standards, require 
the Agency to build a new food safety system. Building a comprehensive system takes time and 
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resources. The intent of FSMA was not to continue with FDA operations as usual but rather to 
develop and implement a new paradigm within the Agency that incorporates the legislative 
authorities that have been given to the Agency in the most effective and efficient manner to 
ensure a new food safety system based on prevention. 

The funding the Agency gets each year affects staffing and vital operations but also how quickly 
FDA can put this legislation into effect. The funding the Agency receives through the annual 
budget cycles and fees impacts the number of FTEs we have and is a significant factor in the way 
FDA handles its significant and far-ranging activities, including the way that this legislation is 
implemented. FDA is committed to implementing the requirements but must do so while 
continuing to perform our day to day activities and regulatory responsibilities. Without 
additional funding, FDA will be challenged in implementing the legislation fully without 
compromising other key functions. 

An important piece of the FSMA framework includes efforts that enable FDA to play a central 
role in the future of global food safety systems and standardization that will further the efforts to 
allow FDA to leverage the regulatory findings of global counterparts. FDA has made great 
strides in the venue of Systems Recognition with global regulatory partners. 

Progress can be measured in many ways. For FDA, progress can be measured through outputs 
that include the type of work performed, the timely response and mitigation of issues and 
emergencies, the ftirtherance of an integrated food safety system with state partners and global 
regulatory agencies and the Agency’s progress with FSMA implementation to name a few. 

While the Agency has been working diligently to implement the new FSMA mandates, we have 
continued to perform our day to day activities. While the Program Activity Data (PAD) numbers 
may appear to remain the same, the type of work we perform may not be the same as work done 
in prior years by the Agency. 

The investment in FDA for food safety and the additional funding that has been requested will be 
utilized through several areas within FDA to continue to make this significant paradigm shift in 
food safety protection possible. 

Chairman Aderholt: Please provide to the Committee more detailed information on how the 
nearly $78 million provided over the last two fiscal years has been utilized. 

Response: FDA has been working diligently to implement FSMA over the past fiscal years. In 
2013 and early 2014, FDA proposed seven new foundational food safety rules under FSMA to 
modernize its food safety system and focus on preventing food safety problems, rather than 
relying primarily on responding to problems after they occur. 

Seafood Consumption Advisory and Sunscreen Ingredients 

FDA accomplished quite a bit last year, but the Committee has concerns that the Agency may be 
taking on too many issues prior to finishing some of the critical issues. Congress has directed 
FDA to make a decision on the seafood advisory for pregnant women and sunscreen ingredients. 
In addition to the vast responsibilities before the Agency, FDA started new challenging issues 
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such as proposing a ban on trans fats, re-doing the Nutrition Facts panel, issuing new generic 
drug labeling rules, and studying the effects of caffeine use in U.S. diets. 

Chairman Aderholt; When can the Committee expect decisions on updating the seafood 
advisory for pregnant women and sunscreen ingredients? 

Seafood Advisory for Pregnant Women Response: On June 10, 2014, FDA and EPA jointly 
issued a draft update to the seafood advice they last issued in 2004. The updated joint advice 
tracks the current recommendation in the Dietary Guidelines for Americans 2010, issued by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Health and Human Services, in that it advises pregnant women, 
women who may become pregnant, and nursing women to eat at least 8 and up to 12 ounces per 
week of a variety of fish lower in mercury in order to optimize the developmental benefits that 
fish could provide. The two agencies announced that there would be at least one public meeting 
on the advice, to be held by the FDA Risk Communication Advisory Committee (RCAC). They 
also announced that the comment period would be open until 30 days after the last transcript 
from the advisory meeting and any other meetings that the agencies might hold on this subject 
become available. The RCAC met on the fish consumer advice on November 3-4 and the 
transcript from the meeting is now available. No other public meetings have been scheduled,. 
The date for closure of the public comment period will be published in a Federal Register notice. 
Once the comment period closes, the agencies will study the public comments, make whatever 
modifications to the advice are appropriate, and publish the advice in final form. We expect this 
process to be completed in 2015. 

Sunscreen Ingredients Response: We share Congress' commitment, expressed in the recently 
passed Sunscreen Innovation Act (SIA), to ensure that sunscreens meet modem standards for 
safety and effectiveness on an expedited basis. While substantial progress has been made, FDA 
continues its work. The FDA issued a notice of availability as a first step toward implementing 
the new procedures under SIA for FDA’s review of sunscreen active ingredients sought to be 
added to the over-the-counter (OTC) sunscreen monograph. The SIA deems the six feedback 
letters previously issued by the FDA to be proposed sunscreen orders subject to new review 
procedure. The SIA next requires FDA to issue proposed sunscreen orders for the remaining two 
requests previously submitted as Time and Extent (TEA) applications, within 90 days of 
enactment. It also sets up timelines for later steps in FDA review. The timing for final decisions 
permitting or denying marketing of these ingredients will depend on intermediate steps required 
by the SIA. 

Chairman Aderholt: How can you assure us that FDA is prioritizing its activities against the 
resources available so that the Agency seeks closure to other vitally important public health 
matters? 

Response: As noted, FDA has a vast mission including overseeing the safety and labeling of 
regulated foods and feed, ensuring that human and veterinary drugs, vaccines, biological 
products, and medical devices are safe and effective, and regulating tobacco products. These are 
all areas that impact the health of humans and animals on a daily basis. FDA will continue to 
balance priorities, such as the seafood advisory for pregnant women and sunscreen ingredients, 
with the other pressing public health issues. 
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Food Safety Modernization Act 

Rules Related to Food Processing and Produce Safety 

This Subcommittee has cautioned FDA before that a “one size fits all” approach to implementing 
the food safety law will simply not work. With various commodities and growing climates and 
practices across the country, FDA must assess the risk and focus precious resources on those 
determined to be higher risk commodities. 

Chairman Aderholt: Is FDA determining which commodities are more at risk versus those that 
pose less of a food safety risk? Please explain how. 

Response: FSMA puts forward a risk-based paradigm for regulating food safety, which is 
reflected in FDA’s FSMA implementation efforts across the board. Some provisions of FSMA 
require FDA to identify higher and/or lower risk foods. Section 204(d)(2) of FSMA requires 
FDA to designate high risk foods for which certain additional record keeping requirements are 
appropriate and necessary to protect the public health. In February 2014, FDA issued a draft 
methodological approach for identifying high-risk foods as required by section 204(d)(2) of 
FSMA for public comment. In addition, as part of FDA’s proposed rulemakings under section 
103 of FSMA, FDA put forward draft qualitative risk assessments to identify on-farm 
manufacturing, processing, packing, or holding activities that are low risk and involve specific 
foods that have been determined to be of lower risk. FDA published proposed lists in the Federal 
Register for public comment as part of the original preventive controls rule for human food and 
the original preventive controls rule for animal food. FDA proposed to exempt on-farm low risk 
activity/food combinations from the hazard analysis and risk-based preventive controls 
requirements in those rulemakings. 

In the proposed produce safety rule, FDA took a risk-based approach by proposing to exempt 
produce that represents low risk with respect to microbial hazards, which includes produce that is 
rarely consumed raw and produce that undergoes commercial processing that adequately reduces 
the presence of microorganisms of public health significance. For produce that would be 
covered by the rule, FDA proposed an integrated approach, which focuses on the likelihood of 
contamination of produce posed by the practices used to grow and harvest the produce. The 
Qualitative Assessment of Risk that supports the proposed produce rule indicates that many 
different types of produce have been associated with outbreaks in the past and that one of the 
most important factors influencing the likelihood of contamination is risky agricultural practices, 
such as use of contaminated irrigation water. We have specifically solicited comment on our 
determination, and on whether there are commodity-specific approaches that would adequately 
minimize the risk of serious adverse health consequences or death and whether such approaches 
would sufficiently move us toward the prevention-based food safety system envisioned by 
FSMA, We are currently considering comments in preparing a final rule. 

Chairman Aderholt; Will the Agency focus resources on those higher risk commodities, which 
is a more effective use of funds? Would FDA characterize their current plans under FSMA to be 
risk-based? 
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Response; Yes, FDA intends to continue to focus its resources on the highest risk work and we 
do characterize our current plans under FSMA to be risk-based. In some instances this activity 
includes explicitly considering the level of risk presented by the commodity, as seen in FSMA 
sections 204(d)(2) and section 418 of the FD&C Act, “Hazard Analysis and Risk-Based 
Preventive Controls,” which was added by section 103 of FSMA In other instances, it will 
involve putting forward requirements that are inherently risk-based, such as the hazard analysis 
and risk-based preventive controls requirements of section 418 of the FD&C Act (added by 
section 1 03 of FSMA) and the foreign supplier verification programs required by section 805 of 
the FD&C Act (added by section 30 1 of FSMA). Under those proposed rules, industry would 
evaluate the htizards associated with a food, facility, and/or supplier, and determine which 
controls need to be put in place to control the significant hazards they identify including what 
.supplier verification measures are appropriate. 

As mentioned above, in the proposed produce safety rule, FDA took a risk-based approach by 
proposing to exempt produce that represents low risk with respect to microbial hazards, which 
includes produce that is rarely consumed raw and produce that undergoes commercial processing 
that adequately reduces the presence of microorganisms of public health significance. For 
produce that would be covered by the rule, FDA proposed an integrated approach, which focuses 
on the likelihood of contamination of produce posed by the practices used to grow and harvest 
the produce. The Qualitative Assessment of Risk that supports the proposed produce rule 
indicates that many different types of produce have been associated with outbreaks in the past 
and that one of the most important factors influencing the likelihood of contamination is risky 
agricultural practices, such as use of contaminated irrigation water. 

FSMA established a mandated inspection frequency, based on risk, for food facilities that was 
implemented immediately. The Agency continues to meet the high-risk domestic inspection 
frequencies and has continued to meet the foreign inspection frequencies that the Agency has 
indicated are viable given current resources. 


Agriculture producers operate on very thin margins and face competitive markets both 
domestically and internationally. 

Chairman Aderholt: What assurances can you offer growers that FDA will be able to require 
foreign producers to meet equivalent food safety standards? 

Response: In general, FDA’s rulemakings under FSMA apply equally to foreign producers of 
imported products and domestic producers. In addition, FSMA authorizes FDA to establish a 
foreign supplier verification program to ensure that importers perform risk-based foreign 
supplier verification activities to verify that imported food is produced in compliance with the 
preventive controls mies and the produce safety rule, and is not adulterated under section 402 of 
the FD&C Act or misbranded under section 403(w) of the FD&C Act. 

FDA continues to invest in the development of an international food safety capacity-building 
plan, required by section 305 of FSMA, to expand technical, scientific, and regulatory food 
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safety capacity of foreign governments and their respective food industries. In addition, since 
FSMA was enacted, FDA has increased its presence overseas and has increased foreign 
inspections. Globa! engagement with regulatory counterparts and industry continues to be an 
important effort to assist in the assurance of global compliance with FDA regulations for 
products destined for the U.S. FDA needs adequate resources to support these efforts to ensure 
appropriate oversight of imported food. 

Chairman Aderholt; Given the complexity of the issues surrounding the proposed rules, do 
you believe it is appropriate to rush through these regulations? In other words, is FDA willing to 
exceed the FSMA final regulation dates negotiated with the courts in order to ensure the 
regulations have addressed both the new food safety Act as well as stakeholder concerns? 

Response: While the dates for final rules under the consent decree are aggressive, FDA intends 
to meet the negotiated timeframes. In part because of the complexity of the issues surrounding 
the proposed rules, FDA has engaged and continues to engage stakeholders on multiple fronts to 
understand the impact of our proposals, including through public meetings, listening sessions, 
and formal comments. In addition, FDA issued supplemental notices of proposed rulemaking for 
four of the seven rulemakings under the consent decree in order to provide the public another 
opportunity to see the agency’s current thirdcing on key issues and provide input. FDA is 
committed to issuing final rules that fulfill the promise of FSMA and appropriately address 
stakeholder concerns. 


The agricultural community has a long history of working with the federal government, but that 
experience has been with USDA. FDA has previously stated that they will try to use the State 
Departments of Agriculture or third party audits to help with enforcement, but farmers and 
ranchers are concerned that FDA has the potential to be more aggressive than is necessary in 
dealing with stakeholders they have never regulated or dealt with before. 

Chairman Aderholt: Does the Agency envision FDA employees conducting the actual 
enforcement on the farm? If so. how can FDA assure farmers that their form of enforcement will 
be fair, balanced, and transparent? If FDA employees are not the ones to conduct the 
enforcement activities, what parties could serve as proxies (i.e., delegation of authority) to FDA 
in order to help fanners comply with the eventual final produce rule? 

Response: While the agricultural community has a long history of working with the federal 
government, much of that experience has been with USDA. FDA continues to evaluate all 
viable options to achieve widespread compliance. 

The produce safety rule is intended to improve produce safety related to practices that are 
implemented by farms. Many farms already follow some or all of the proposed practices, but we 
recognize that, when finalized, the proposed produce safety rule will be the first national 
standard for on-farm practices related to produce safety and that it will take time and a concerted, 
community-wide effort for farms to come into full compliance. FDA is committed to working 
with the produce community, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, state agencies, and other 
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partners to help facilitate compliance through education, technical assistance, and regulatory 
guidance. In addition, FDA is developing an internal programmatic shift with respect to on-farm 
inspection and compliance activities. It is the Agency’s intent to ensure that FDA investigators 
who will be performing on-farm inspections are specialized and trained specifically for on-farm 
activities. In addition, the Agency intends to focus its resources first on on-farm compliance, 
using tools such as education and outreach. Regulatory enforcement will still remain a tool for 
regulators. Flowever, it is our intent to achieve on-farra compliance first through education and 
outreach, utilizing regulatory enforcement where needed. 

In order to do this successfully, FDA needs the resources to be able to train FDA investigators 
and state or local inspectors that are commissioned to inspect on behalf of FDA, to develop 
educational tools, including guidance, and to perform effective outreach activities. FDA 
anticipates that trade associations and other industry groups might also develop tools to provide 
detailed assistance to farmers in complying with the final produce safety rule. 

Bisphenol A (BPA): Use in Food Contact Application 

FDA last updated its guidance on BPA exposure early last year, according to the Agency’s 
website. The Agency states that “Studies employing standardized toxicity tests have thus far 
supported the safety of current low levels of human exposure to BPA. However, on the basis of 
results from recent studies using novel approaches to test for subtle effects, both the National 
Toxicology Program at the National Institutes of Health and FDA have some concern about the 
potential effects of BPA on the brain, behavior, and prostate gland in fetuses, infants, and young 
children. In cooperation with the National Toxicology Program, FDA’s National Center for 
Toxicological Research is carrying out in-depth studies to answer key questions and clarify 
uncertainties about the risks of BPA.” 

Chairman Aderholt: When and how does FDA intend to inform the public of the results of 
these new studies? Please inform the Subcommittee of the next steps FDA intends to take to 
disseminate this important information to the public at large. 

Response: On December 5, 2014, FDA issued update on Bisphenol A on its website: 
http://www.fda.guv/Food/IngredientsPackagingLabeling/FoodAdditiveslngredients/ucm064437. 
htm and 

http://www.fda.gov/food/ineredientspackaginglabeling/foodadditivesingredi e nts/ucml66145.htm 
As part of the website update, we posted FDA’s recently completed evaluations of the scientific 
literature and updated safety assessment. The.se evaluations were conducted by a team of FDA 
scientists specializing in toxicology, analytical chemistry, endocrinology, epidemiology, and 
other fields. The evaluations included an extensive and systematic review of more than 300 
scientific studies on BPA published by researchers between November 2009 and July 2013. The 
National Toxicology Program’s subchronic rodent study, as well as a battery of pharmacokinetic 
studies and toxicological studies conducted at FDA’s National Center for Toxicological 
Research (NCTR), were included in the Agency’s evaluation. The review of these studies 
confirmed FDA’s current view that BPA is safe at the eurrent levels occurring in foods. FDA is 
continuing to study this issue, most notably through a two-year study underway at NCTR, and 
the results of that study will be made publicly available when it is complete. 
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Tobacco Harm Reduction 

Chairman Aderholt: What actions has the FDA taken related to advancing harm reduction and 
the concept of a continuum of risk? 

Response: FDA recognizes that there is a continuum of risk for users of tobacco products and 
will rely on sound science to evaluate the public health impact of new FDA-regulated tobacco 
products. Actions the agency has taken to approach harm reduction include issuing draft 
guidance on modified risk tobacco products, and in the proposed deeming regulation, soliciting 
comments on the continuum of risk and how it should impact regulatory policy. The concept of 
risk also plays a role in the agency’s evaluation of new products. For example, in the premarket 
tobacco application context, the agency’s product evaluation includes an assessment of the risks 
and benefits to the population as a whole including users and nonusers of the tobacco product, 
and taking into account the increased or decreased likelihood of initiation and cessation. 

Chairman Aderholt: You have stressed the importance of innovation with respect to the 
products FDA regulates. Does the FDA’s focus on innovation include tobacco products? 

Response: Tobacco products are fundamentally different from other products FDA regulates 
because regulated tobacco products — cigarettes, cigarette tobacco, smokeless tobacco, roll-your- 
own tobacco - have no health benefits and have known harms and risks associated with their use. 

Tobacco companies have recently introduced some newer forms of tobacco products which are 
not currently regulated. FDA published the proposed deeming rule to expand its authority over 
additional tobacco products not already under FDA’s authority. Once FDA finalizes this 
rulemaking, some provisions in FD&C Act would automatically apply to all “deemed” tobacco 
products. We will need to give careful consideration to the public health effects of any newer 
forms of products that are subject to FDA regulation, especially when evaluating them under the 
new tobacco product authorities. These changes in the marketplace need to be carefully 
considered given the premarket tobacco application authorities that will apply to many novel 
products. In that context, FDA considers the impact of marketing on both users and non-users, 
including the impact on both initiation and cessation. To that end, FDA is supporting research to 
better understand these newer products with regard to their relative risks compared to other 
tobacco products at both the individual and population level. It is critically important to evaluate 
these products not only in terms of the relative health risks to individuals, but the increased or 
decreased likelihood that nonusers will start using the product, tobacco users who would 
otherwise stop using tobacco products will switch to the new product, tobacco users will 
continue tobacco use in combination with one or more new tobacco products, and former users 
will begin using the new product. 

Section 907, a provision of the FD&C Act, also gives the FDA authority to establish tobacco 
product standards. FDA believes that this is an important tool that may lead to innovations that 
will make currently marketed products less harmful. 

Chairman Aderholt: How does the Agency’s focus on innovation relate to the concept of 
tobacco-related harm reduction? 
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Response: Tobacco companies have recently introduced newer forms of tobacco products. Even 
though many of these products are not currently regulated by FDA, FDA published the proposed 
deeming rule to expand its authority over additional products that meet the statutory definition of 
“tobacco product.” Once FDA finalizes this rulemaking, we will give careful consideration to 
the public health effects of any newer forms of products that are subject to FDA regulation, 
especially when evaluating them under premarket tobacco application authorities that will apply 
to many novel products. FDA is supporting research to better understand these newer products 
and their relative risks at both the individual and population level. Because of the population 
health standard that will apply to many of these products, these products must be evaluated not 
only in terms of the relative health risks to individuals, but also taking account of the increased 
or decreased likelihood that nonusers, current users, and former users will begin using the new 
product. 

Section 918, a provision of the FD&C Act as added by the Tobacco Control Act, addresses 
nicotine replacement products to assist with treating tobacco dependence. FDA sees Section 
918 as a valuable tool to regulate, promote, and encourage the development of innovative 
products and treatments to promote reductions in consumption of tobacco and related harms. 

In addition, on April 2, 2013, FDA issued a Federal Register Notice related to over-the-counter 
(OTC) nicotine replacement therapy (NRT) products, which are currently approved as aids to 
.smoking cessation. In that notice, FDA announced that certain statements set forth in the 
approved labeling of OTC NRT products, including statements related to duration of use and 
concomitant use with other nicotine-containing products can be modified. FDA intends to allow 
the modification of these statements because evidence has accumulated to suggest that the 
current labeling provisions on concomitant use and duration of use may no longer be necessary 
to ensure the safe use of OTC NRT products for smoking cessation. Smokers' dependence on 
nicotine prevents many who try to quit from being successful, and these approved drug products 
supply controlled amounts of nicotine to case withdrawal symptoms associated with a quit 
attempt. 

Chairman Aderholt: As you know, the Family Smoking Prevention and Tobacco Control Act 
defines a product approval pathway for modified risk tobacco products (MRTPs). What has the 
FDA done to encourage the development of MRTPs by tobacco product manufacturers? 

Response: The MRTP provision is not a new tobacco product marketing authorization pathway. 
Under Section 91 1, a provision of the FD&C Act (as added by the Tobacco Control Act), FDA 
has been given authority to issue an order authorizing a product as modified risk taking into 
account the relative health risks to individuals of the product, the likelihood that existing users of 
tobacco products who would otherwise stop using will switch to the product, the likelihood that 
persons who do not use tobacco products will start using the product, and the risks and benefits 
from the use of the product as compared to the use of products for smoking cessation approved 
to treat nicotine dependence, and comments and information submitted by interested persons. If 
the modified risk tobacco product is a new tobacco product within the meaning of section 
910(a)(1), a provision of the FD&C Act, any applicable premarket review requirements under 
section 910 of the FD&C Act must also be satisfied. 
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Draft guidance was released for public comment in March 20 1 2 for those persons that seek to 
market a modified risk tobacco product. The draft guidance discusses how to organize, submit, 
and file an application, what scientific studies and analyses to submit, and what information to 
collect through post-market surveillance and studies if an FDA order authorizing the marketing 
of the product is issued. Since the release of this draft guidance, FDA has been meeting with 
manufacturers to discuss studies the manufacturers have proposed to provide, and the scientific 
evidence needed to demonstrate that the issuanee of a MRTP order would be appropriate, FDA 
provided feedback on these proposed studies to manufacturers so that they can provide the 
information FDA will need to make decisions about proposed modified risk products. 

In August 2014, ten MRTP applications were filed by FDA and are currently undergoing 
scientific review. FDA is required to make MRTP applications available to the public (except 
matters in the applications which are trade secrets or otherwise confidential, commercial 
information) and to request comments on the information contained in the applications and on 
the label, labeling, and advertising accompanying the applications. The MRTP applications were 
made available to the public on August 27, 2014 and a docket was opened for public comment. 

Industry-Funded Research 

Chairman Aderholt: What is FDA’s position as it relates to industry-funded or industry- 
conducted research? 

Response: Research funded and conducted by industry contributes significantly to the agency’s 
regulatory activities. For example, evidence developed and sponsored by industry in support of a 
new drug application is evaluated by the agency when authorizing new products. The agency 
works with industry to help ensure industry research can provide reliable information and that 
studies are conducted in an appropriate manner. 

Chairman Aderholt: Do you agree the industry has a role to play in conducting research 
related to its products and submitting the data to FDA for its evaluation? 

Response: The agency believes industry has a significant role in developing the evidence base 
the agency uses in evaluating products. The agency likewise has an important role in helping to 
ensure industry developed research is reliable and that studies are conducted appropriately. 

Chairman Aderholt: Isn’t FDA the final arbiter of all industry-submitted data or scientific 
analyses? 

Response: FDA has a critical role in reviewing evidence submitted by industry, and 
determining if any agency action is warranted. For example, after industry submits data in 
support of a new drug application, FDA must evaluate that information and determine whether to 
approve the new drug, deny the new drug application, or request further information from the 
applicant, 


Reagan-Udall Foundation 
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Chairman Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with an update on what FDA is doing in 
partnership with the Reagan-Udall Foundation. Why should taxpayer dollars he spent on this? 

Response: On-going Research . FDA seeks the Foundation’s assistance on challenging, high- 
priority, and insufficiently addressed areas of regulatory science. Currently, FDA is working 
with the Foundation and many others in three public-private partnerships: 

• The Innovation in Medical Evidence Development and Surveillance Program is 
developing methods for using electronic health data to generate information about the 
post-market safety performance of FDA regulated products. 

• The Critical Path to Tuberculosis (TB) Drug Regimens Project is working to accelerate 
the development of new multidmg regimens to treat TB. 

• The Systems Toxicology Project is an ambitious and innovative effort to better 
understand how a common class of cancer chemotherapies, tyrosine kinase inhibitors, 
cause cardiac adverse events, using the cutting edge tools of systems biology. 

Each of these partnerships is an extensive collaboration of public, academic, foundation, patient, 
and industry experts. 

High Return on Investment of tax dollars . Foundation projects are funded primarily through 
private and non-profit sources of funding. A small portion of Reagan-Udall ’s annual budget 
($500,000 — $1.25 million) is provided by FDA through a transfer of funds mandated by the 
FDA Amendments Act of 2007 which created the Foundation. This small taxpayer investment 
allows FDA to leverage significant private funds, and broad-based private expertise, to tackle 
these and other high-priority scientific questions. 

Research results and information on project funding are available on the Foundation’s web site. 
http://www.reaganudall.org/ 

Pathway to Global Product Safety and Quality 

Chairman Aderholt: Provide the Committee with an update of activities that have occurred 
during the past year regarding the Pathway initiative, including efforts to conduct more risk 
assessments and information sharing. 

Response: In June 2011, the FDA published a report entitled, “Pathway to Global Product 
Safety and Quality” (“Pathway Report”). The FDA has implemented a number of strategies and 
activities to address global challenges and the path forward articulated in the Pathway Report. 
These approaches and activities are comprehensive and were incorporated into FDA’s strategic 
plan, as well as the Agency’s priorities and general efforts in response to globalization. These 
activities continue to evolve to keep pace with a fluid regulatory environment and global 
landscape, 

FDA’s Office of International Programs (OIP) strategic plan focuses on five strategic 
approaches: advancing diplomacy; strengthening global regulatory systems; collecting and 
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sharing intelligence and information; utilizing global data networks and analytics; and achieving 
operational, workforce and organizational excellence. 

To advance diplomacy, the Agency has strengthened longstanding relationships with regulatory 
counterparts and global coalitions. FDA utilizes information-sharing arrangements with other 
countries and multilateral partners. Many of these arrangements are confidentiality 
commitments, which allow FDA and its partners to exchange selected nonpublic information, a 
foundation of many of the Agency’s international cooperative activities. One example of FDA’s 
role in global coalitions is the Global Food Safety Partnership (GFSP). The GFSP provides a 
unique platform that allows the public sector, international organizations, non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), and the private sector to have an open dialogue and work together toward 
the common goal of improving food safety. One of the key aims of this partnership is to scale up 
the world’s response to food safety challenges in a way that no individual stakeholder could do 
alone. 

FDA works with our foreign regulatory partners to strengthen global regulatory systems and 
inspectional capacity in several countries. Under this approach, FDA has afforded regulatory 
counterparts with the opportunity to observe FDA inspections as w'ell as participate in 
instructional seminars delivered by FDA staff based at our foreign offices. For example, FDA’s 
Latin America Office (LAO), which covers 44 countries and territories including Mexico, 

Central America, and the Caribbean, is actively working with competent authorities (CAs) in that 
region to further FDA’s regulatory oversight. LAO has promoted the idea of the local 
government observing FDA’s inspections in a variety of countries within Latin America. The 
FDA Mexico Post is partnering with Mexican CAs to conduct follow-up inspections to ensure 
compliance when an FDA inspection results in deviations from the regulations and when a firm 
agrees to voluntarily correct these deficiencies. In addition, LAO also has been successful in 
establishing relationships with its Mexican counterparts to take control of imported products that 
FDA refuses and the importer sends to Mexico. 

FDA sees great opportunity in strengthening regulatory systems globally; an area that the 
Commissioner has been championing for several years. In May 2014, the Commissioner 
participated in the 6f^ meeting of the World Health Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland, where 
194 WHO Member Nations adopted a resolution to strengthen regulatory systems. The 
resolution endorses a comprehensive approach to strengthening medical product regulation and 
represents a basic change from traditional capacity-building that focused primarily on sharing 
technical expertise. This new systems approach embraces the need for a strong legal framework 
and the use of data and information technology, leadership, partnership, and sustainable 
financing to strengthen regulatory effectiveness and efficiency. 

The Agency’s activities to collect and share intelligence and information incorporate an 
increased focus on expanding FDA’s knowledge of the global landscape. FDA s foreign offices 
assist the Centers by gathering various types of information related to inspections, outbreaks, and 
product recalls. FDA’s foreign offices also engage with foreign regulatory counterparts on 
intelligence gathering. 
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Because of its overseas presence, the Agency is able to utilize global data networks and analytics 
to gather and share information in real-time to assist with the Agency’s decision-making. For 
example, FDA expanded upon its efforts to regulate the quality and safety of products entering 
the U.S. from China through the China Safety Initiative. Through partnerships, the China Safety 
Initiative includes a project to verify 1 1 50 manufacturing and production sites of FDA-regulated 
commodities in China to better assess inspection prioritization needs, in addition to other projects 
that utilize innovative methodologies and monitoring of non-traditional data sources to better 
inform Agency decision-making. Additionally, the Europe Office facilitates significant 
regulatory dialogue between the U.S. and Europe. By working, in many cases, with mature 
regulatory counterparts, the Agency’s data and information exchanges and technical expertise 
continues to grow. For example, in 2014, FDA’s Europe Office shared an increasing number of 
files with counterpart regulators, including 87 exchanges of non-public information, to support 
risk assessment and the implementation of risk management measures. This work is underpinned 
by an expanding infrastructure, such as confidentiality commitments and memoranda of 
understanding. Approximately 50 percent of the Agency’s confidentiality commitments are with 
organizations in the Europe region. 

Finally, FDA’s OIP is also focused on achieving operational, workforce and organizational 
excellence. The Agency has focused workforce planning efforts overseas in four areas: 
recruitment and retention, learning and development, succession platming, and performance 
management. Highlights of key accomplishments include: posting open continuous vacancy 
announcements as a recruitment tool for would-be investigators overseas; utilizing OIP’s tour 
renewal and extension program to renew deployments abroad with input from the Office of 
Regulatory Affairs and the Centers; and providing short-term temporary duty (TDY) 
deployments to meet the Agency’s immediate workforce needs. The Agency will continue to 
build upon these successes as it expands its overseas staff in the future. 

Chairman Aderholt: Has the FDA completed its evaluation of an action plan for the 
initiative? What is the current status of the action plan? Please provide a copy of that plan for 
the record. If FDA has not completed the plan, when does the FDA plan to complete it? 

Response: Please see response to previous question. 

Chairman Aderholt: Provide an update on the strategies FDA is utilizing to handle the growth 
in imported products? Please be specific. 

Response: FDA developed and, beginning in 2009, deployed the Predictive Risk-based 
Evaluation for Dynamic Import Compliance Targeting (PREDICT) system. PREDICT replaced 
our legacy screening tool with a more dynamic and comprehensive assessment that takes into 
account information from a wider variety of sources, including "open source" intelligence, 
results of previous FDA examinations and analyses of products, firm inspectional history, 
inherent product risk factors, import entry data anomalies, automated database look-ups related 
to firm registrations or licensing and product listing and approval status and import entry filer 
data quality. The inherent risk rules benefit FDA in focusing operational resources with a more 
risk-based approach. 
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FDA developed and deployed the Import Trade Auxiliary Communication System (ITACS), 
which facilitates two-way communication with the import trade community. ITACS allows users 
to check the status of FDA-regulated entries and lines, to submit entry documentation, and to 
submit the location of goods availability for those lines targeted for FDA exam. The system is 
currently under contract for modification which will allow for FDA notifications to be sent 
directly to regulated industry via electronic means, which will allow for more timely and 
efficient communications. 

FDA is currently running a Secure Supply Chain Pilot Program (SSCPP). The SSCPP is 
allowing FDA to assess the various entities and processes involved in a repetitive-type import 
chain; and if found acceptable and if all information is accurately submitted at the time of entry, 
would allow for more and quicker system-based releases of shipments (as opposed to having to 
manually verify required information). If successful the expansion of this program will help 
expedite the admissibility process for pharmaceuticals originating from known sources, destined 
for known US entities. 

FDA along with the Consumer Product Safety Commission (CPSC) is also participating in the 
Trusted Trader Program. This is a pilot program in coordination with Customs and Border 
Protection (CBP) designed to integrate supply chain security (under the Customs-Trade 
Partnership Against Terrorism (C-TPAT)), trade enforcement, and import safety under a 
partnership program. The goal is to enhance information .sharing and efficient use of 
government-wide resources for low risk importers. 

FDA is in the process of implementing the Voluntary Qualified Importer Program (VQIP) for 
Food and Feed to help facilitate the import entry of products from highly compliant importers. 
VQIP is a formal voluntary program under which importers may submit evidence of regulatory 
compliance and safety controls to participate in the program, which provides for expedited 
release of entries imported into the U.S. FDA continues to work on the operational design of 
VQIP; currently, IT requirements are being addressed and importer user fees are in development. 

FDA continues leveraging partnerships with other government agencies and industry groups. 

One example is FDA’s participation in the Border Interagency Executive Council (BIEC). The 
BIEC is comprised of representatives from numerous federal agencies, providing a forum for 
interagency coordination to fulfill requirements under Executive Order 13659 on Streamlining 
the Export/Import Process for America’s Businesses. BIEC is currently working on many areas 
benefitting federal agencies and the trade community, including information sharing, electronic 
transmission of documents, and trusted partnership programs. 

FDA also leverages partnerships with our involvement in the Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Operations of Customs and Border Protection (COAC). COAC is a 20 member 
council that meets quarterly and advises government agencies on the commercial operations of 
CBP and related functions, taking into consideration issues such as: global supply chain security 
and facilitation, CBP modernization and automation, air cargo security, customs broker 
regulations, trade enforcement, U.S. government approach to trade and safety of imports, 
agriculture inspection, and protection of intellectual property rights. Currently, FDA and the 
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other government agencies are assessing 32 recommendations made by the COAC related to 
import operations. 

Another area of partnership is FDA’s involvement in the Commercial Targeting and Analysis 
Center (CTAC). CTAC includes representatives from partner agencies in order to share 
knowledge, experience, and best practices for effective enforcement of our Nation’s laws. CTAC 
provides a streamlined communication channel between agencies, enhancing Federal efforts to 
address import safety issues. 

FDA continues work on streamlining, improving, standardizing and clarifying import processes 
wherever appropriate. Under this Import Operations Strategic Plan (lOSP), the top to bottom 
review includes FDA field and HQ personnel, with standing workgroups covering entry 
admissibility, filer evaluations, and enforcement activities. 

Chairman Aderholt: Provide the Committee with an update on the use of third-party audits. 

Response: In January 2014, the Medical Device Single Audit Program (MDSAP) Pilot Program 
was initiated. FDA is participating in this pilot alongside other international partners. This 
program includes the use of third party auditors to provide FDA with additional information 
related to the compliance status of manufacturers, thus expanding FDA’s knowledge of regulated 
industry when identifying manufacturers for routine surveillance inspections. During the pilot, 
FDA is accepting the MDSAP audit reports as a substitute for routine FDA inspections. FDA 
will still perform “for-cause” or “compliance follow-up” inspections when warranted. In 
implementing and assessing this pilot, FDA aims to have increased information with which to 
perform its risk-based work planning, allow for greater efficiency in FDA’s use of resources, and 
provide broader understanding of regulated industry. This program is intended to lead to greater 
regulatory and consumer confidence in the medical device supply chain and to help ensure that 
medical devices currently on the U.S. market remain safe and effective. Since January, two 
Auditing Organizations have been accepted into the program, and to date, six audits have been 
performed. Several other AOs are actively seeking recognition as MDSAP auditors. 

Chairman Aderholt: How specifically has FDA engaged the Chinese government to facilitate 
more information sharing, ensure product safety and quality, and conduct other related activities? 

Response: Having FDA staff based in China has allowed the Agency to inform the Chinese 
regulatory process and enhance cooperation against substandard products headed for American 
markets. As a result, Chinese regulators have become important strategic partners for FDA. 
Today, China’s Food and Drug Administration (CFDA), which mainly regulates medical 
products, regularly joins FDA inspections to see how FDA works to ensure that firms are 
complying with FDA requirements. 

FDA also collaborates on technical issues: FDA’s China-based staff has provided training to 
over 1 ,000 Chinese regulators. Examples include training Chinese inspectors how to perform 
GMP inspections of drug facilities; General Administration of Quality Supervision, Inspection 
and Quarantine (AQSIQ) inspectors how to detect fraudulent record-keeping; and how to 
develop food defense and protection plans. These trainings are intended to deliver higher quality 
products from a better-trained Chinese regulatory workforce, for the benefit of the American 
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consumer. In the last year, FDA’s in-country experts have helped to train Chinese inspectors on 
how to do GMP inspections of drug facilities, and have trained AQSIQ inspectors on how FDA 
detects fraudulent recordkeeping. And in September, FDA experts on food defense and food 
protection provided hands-on training for Chinese regulators on how to develop plans for food 
defense. 

FDA now meets formally with CFDA in Beijing every month, and on an ad hoc basis with 
AQSIQ, as well as bilaterally each year with both regulatory authorities. 

FDA Transparency 

Chairman Aderholt: Please provide the Committee with an update on the current status of the 
FDA Transparency initiative that was begun in fiscal year 20 10? 

Response: FDA launched its Transparency Initiative to make more useful, user-friendly 
information about Agency activities and decision-making publicly available. 

Some notable actions FDA has taken in recent years to implement the Transparency Initiative 
include: 

• The Transparency Initiative resulted in FDA’s issuance of two reports on public access to 
compliance and enforcement data, one in October 2011, proposing initiatives to increase 
access to the Agency’s compliance and enforcement data, and the other in January 2012, 
committing the Agency to explore those initiatives. Thereafter, FDA established eight 
working groups with representatives from all of FDA’s centers and several of its offices 
to explore eight initiatives for making FDA’s publicly available compliance and 
enforcement data more accessible and user-friendly. Each group was asked to draft a 
report on the initiative assigned to it that included its findings and recommendations for 
moving forward. All of these efforts culminated in FDA's release on April 22, 2014, of a 
report recommending ways to enhance the transparency and public accessibility of the 
Agency’s compliance and enforcement data. 

• In September 2014 FDA launched a Data Dashboard— a tool to share inspectional and 
compliance related data in easily understood graphical formats while also allowing users 
access to the underlying data — which implemented, in w'hole or in part, several of the 
recommendations made in the April 22, 2014. report on increasing public access to the 
Agency’s compliance and enforcement data. 

• The Transparency Initiative created a cross-agency working group to identify best 
practices for improving the transparency and efficiency of FDA’s guidance development 
process. This process culminated in the issuance of a report recommending several 
strategies to expedite the planning, finalization, issuance, implementation, and, where 
relevant, withdrawal of agency guidance, as well as webinars and other electronic means 
to increase public awareness of recently issued and withdrawn guidance. 

• On June 4, 2013, FDA published a Federal Register notice on Availability of Masked 
and De-identified Non-Summary Safety and Efficacy Data; Request for Comments, 
which requested public comment on the proposed availability of patient-level data 
derived from medical product marketing applications. The data would be made available 
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after steps have been taken to remove information that would identity patients, as well as 
a specific product application or company. 

As part of the Transparency Initiative, FDA launched a web-based resource called FDA Basics 
for Industry, which makes basic information about the regulatory process more accessible to 
industry and the public in a user-friendly format. This resource has provided information on 
numerous matters, including: 

• Each Center’s process for industry to submit general regulatory quesitions and for 
directing inquiries to individuals with additional expertise. 

• All Center guidance and standard operating procedures on FDA employees’ meetings 
with sponsors about product applications. 

• The types of notifications FDA provides industry associated with the product application 
review process; the Agency’s practice of furnishing sponsors contact information for 
individuals who should be contacted with questions about product applications; and the 
processes used to strive for consistency of product application review. 

• Ways in which interested individuals can provide input to the Agency about guidance 
development. 

• Annually updated contact information for each import program manager. 

Examples of information now available to the public as a result of the Transparency Initiative 
include: 

• A searchable database for major product recalls, supporting industry efforts to enable 
consumers to identify products subject to recall, 

• Expanded online posting of untitled letters and, for companies who corrected violations 
cited in warning letters, official “close-out” notices. 

• Office of Regulatory Affairs Annual Field Workplans (dating back to FYO 1 ). 

• Filer evaluation outcomes for importers or third parties working on behalf of importers. 

• Basic information about inspected entities, inspection dates, FDA-regulated products 
involved, and final inspection classifications. 

• The most common objectionable conditions or practices observed during FDA 
inspections. 


Sodium Intake 

In last year’s questions for the record, FDA was asked to comment on recent studies that show 
that reduced levels of sodium can cause serious health problems, FDA’s response was that the 
Centers for Disease Control and the Institute of Medicine (lOM) were going to look at that issue 
and those studies. The lOM is currently conducting such a review and is expected to issue its 
report in the near future. However, even though there is significant scientific controversy in this 
area, and even though the lOM has yet to issue its report, the FDA has chosen to spend valuable 
food safety resources urging people to beware of foods, specifically processed foods, because of 
sodium content. 1 am referring specifically to the FDA Food Safety web home page this month, 
where button number 3 on that page displayed the caution to the public. 
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Chairman Aderholt; Wouldn’t the prudent approach for the FDA be to wait for the lOM 
findings before engaging in its own promotional effort? 

Response: In May 20 1 3 the Institute of Medicine (lOM) released their findings in the report, 
“Sodium Intake in Populations, Assessment of Evidence”. The lOM w'as asked to examine the 
latest body of research on dietary sodium intake and health outcomes in the general U.S. 
population and among individuals in special subpopulations (e.g, those with hypertension, etc.) 
as well as to comment on new evidence as it relates to population-based strategies to gradually 
reduce sodium. They were also asked to identify research gaps. The Committee found that the 
available evidence on associations between sodium intake and direct health outcomes (e.g. heart 
disease and stroke) is consistent with current population-based efforts to lower excessive dietary 
sodium intakes to 2,300mg/day, but it is insufficient and inconsistent with efforts that encourage 
lowering of dietary sodium in the general population to 1,500 mg/day. Further, there was no 
evidence on health outcomes to support treating population subgroups differently from the 
general U.S. population. The Committee noted that more randomized controlled trials will be 
needed, particularly to inform the association between lower levels of sodium (e.g. 1,500-2,300 
mg/day) and health outcomes. 

FDA has had ongoing engagement with our federal partners to determine the best science-based 
steps to take in regard to benefiting public health. The 2013 lOM report reaffirmed that sodium 
intake levels in the U.S. are too high, and since their findings support current population-based 
efforts to lower excessive dietary sodium, we are continuing to consider options for sodium 
reduction, such as consumer education and the development of draft voluntary sodium reduction 
targets. Achievement of voluntary' long-term sodium reduction targets would result in a mean 
population sodium intake close to 2,300 mg/day and is aligned with current sodium intake 
recommendations from both the lOM and the U.S. Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 

GAO/OIG Reports 

Chairman Aderholt: Please provide a listing of all GAO reports conducted on FDA programs 
and activities in fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013. 


Response: 


GAO Final Reports - FY 2012 

Final Report Title And Number 

Hyperlink To Final Report 

Prescription Drugs: FDA Has Met Most 
Performance Goals for Reviewing 
Applications 

httD://www.eao.2ov/Droducts/GAO-l2-500 


Antibiotics: FDA Needs to Do More to 
Ensure That Drug Labels Contain Up-to-Date 
Information 

httD://www. 2 ao.aov/Droducts/GAO- 12-218 


Information Technology: FDA Needs to 

Fully Implement Key Management Practices 
to Lessen Modernization Risks 

httD://www. eao . aov/nroducts/ GAO- 12-346 
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GAO Final Reports — FY 2012 


Final Report Title And Number 


Hyperlink To Final Report 


Medical Devices: FDA Should Expand Its 
Consideration of Information Security for 
Certain Types of Devices 


pttD://www.gao.gov/Droducts/GAO- 12-816 


Food and Drug Administration 
Employee Performance Standards for the 
Timely Review of Medical Product 
Applications 


http://www.gao.gOv/products/GAO-12-650R 


Food Safety: FDA Can Better Oversee Food 
Imports by Assessing and Leveraging Other 
Countries' Oversight Resources 


http://www. gap, gov/oroducts/ GAO- 12-933 


Freedom of Information Act 

Additional Actions Can Strengthen Agency 

Efforts to Improve Management 


http://www.Eao. gov/products/ GAO- 12-828 


Patient Safety: HHS Has Taken Steps to 
Address Unsafe Injection Practices, but More 
Action Is Needed 


http://www.gao.gov/products/GAO-12-7I2 


Nanotechnology: Improved Performance 
Information Needed for Environmental, 

Health, and Safety Research 

Medical Devices: FDA Has Met Most 
Performance Goals but Device Reviews Are 

Taking Longer 

National Preparedness: Countermeasures for 

Thermal Bums 

FDA Staffmg/Resources for Food Safety 


President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief: 
Agencies Can Enhance Evaluation Quality, 

Planning, and Dissemination 

Food Safety: Preslaughter Interventions 

Could Reduce E. coli in Cattle 

Seafood Safety: Responsibility for Inspecting 
Catfish Should Not Be Assigned to USDA 
Telecommunications: 

Exposure and Testing Requirements for 
Mobile Phones Should Be Reassessed 
Tobacco Taxes: 

Large Disparities in Rates for Smoking 
Products Trigger Significant Market Shifts to 
jAvoid Higher Taxes 


http://www.gao. sov/products/GAO- 1 2-427 


http://www. gap, go v/products/G AO- 12-418 


http://www.gao.gOv/products/OAO-12-304R 


none - briefing slides were provided to 
Congressional requestors, but no final report was 
issued 

http ://www. gao . go v/products/GAO- 12-673 


http://wwu'. gao . gov/products/GAO- 12-257 


http://www.gao. gov/products/OAO- 12-411 


http://www.gao.gov/products/GAO-12-771 


http:.''/www.gao.gov/products/GAO-12-475 
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GAO Final Reports - 

Final Report Title and number F 


FY2013 

Hyperlink to Final Report 


Actions Needed to Help Ensure Combat 
Casualty Care Research Achieves Goals 


Political Intelligence: Financial Market 
Value of Government Information Hinges 
on Materiality and Timing 


Children's Mental Health: Concerns 
Remain about Appropriate Services for 
Children in Medicaid and Foster Care 


Critical Infrastructure Protection: DHS 
Could Strengthen the Management of the 
Regional Resilience Assessment Program 


Dietary Supplements 
FDA May Have Opportunities to Expand 
Its Use of Reported Health Problems to 
Oversee Products 


Drug Compounding: Clear Authority and 
More Reliable Data Needed to Strengthen 
FDA Oversight 


Drug Control: 

iState Approaches Taken to Control Access 
Ito Key Methamphetamine Ingredient Show 
Varied Impact on Domestic Drug Lab 


jElectronic Drug Labeling httD://www. 

[No Consensus on the Advantages and 
iDisadvantages of Its Exclusive Use 


jlntemet Pharmacies: Federal Agencies and lhttD://w\vw, 
IStates Face Challenges Combating Rogue 
'Sites, Particularly Those Abroad 


Health Care Fraud and Abuse Control httD://www, 
Program: Indicators Provide Information 
on Program Accomplishments, but 
Assessing Program Effectiveness is 
Difficult 


httn://www.gao.fiov/Droducts/GAO-l 3-209 



httD://www.gao,gov/products/GAO- 13-702 


httD://www.aao,gov/Droducts/GAO- 1 3-204 


lhttD://www.gao-gov/nroducts/GAO-l 3-592 


gao.gov/nroducts/GAO-1 3-560 


lhttp://www. gap. gov/products/GAO-1 3-746 


International Regulatory Cooperation: 
Agency Efforts Could Benefit from 
Increased Collaboration and Interagency 

Guidance 

National Preparedness: 


lhttp://www.gao.gov/products/GAO- 1 3-588 


lhttp://www.gao.gov/products/GAO- 1 4-90 
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GAO Final Reports - FY 2013 

Final Report Title and number 

Hyperlink to Final Report 

HHS Is Monitoring the Progress of Its 
Medical Countermeasure Efforts but Has 
Not Provided Previously Recommended 
Spending Estimates 


National Preparedness: Efforts to Address 

httD://www,aao.aov/Droduets/GAO-l 3-438 

the Medical Needs of Children in a 
Chemical, Biological, Radiological, or 
Nuclear Incident 


New Tobacco Products: FDA Needs to Set 

httD://www.eao.eov/Droducts/GAO- 13-723 

Time Frames for Its Review Process 


Preventive Health Activities: Available 

httD://www.gao.aov/Droduets/GAO-13-49 

Information on Federal Spending, Cost 
Savings, and International Comparisons 

Has Limitations 


U.S. -Mexico Border: CBP Action Needed 

httD://www.gao.sov/Droducts/GAO-l 3-603 

to Improve Wait Time Data and Measure 
Outcomes of Trade Facilitation Efforts 





Chairman Aderholt: Provide a listing of all OIG audits and investigations on FDA programs 
and activities in fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013. 

Response: 


OIG Final Reports: FY 2012 


Final Report Title and number 

Hyperlink to Final Report 

Continuing Information Security Weaknesses 
Pose Risk to Operations and the Mission of 
the Food and Drug Administration 

none 

Vulnerabilities in FDA’s Oversight of State 
Food Facility Inspections 

http://oig.hhs.gOv/oei/reports/oei-02-09-00430.pdf 

Scientific Disagreements Regarding Medical 
Device Regulatory Decisions 

httD://oig.hhs.2ov/oei/reDorts/oei-01-10-00470.Ddf 



OIG Final Reports FY 2013 | 

Final Report Title and number | 

Hyperlink to Final Report 

FDA Lacks Comprehensive Data To 
Determine Whether REMS Improve Drug ' 

Safety | 

httD://oie.hhs.sov/oei/reDorts/oei-04-l 1- 

OOSlO.asD 
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OIG Final Reports FY 2013 

Final Report Title and number 

Hyperlink to Final Report 

FDA's Clearance of Medical Devices 

Through the 510(k) Process 

httr)://oia.hhs.eov/oei/reDorts/oei-04-10- 

00480.asD 

High-Risk Compounded Sterile Preparations 
and Outsourcing by Hospitals That Use Them 

httD://oie.hhs.eov/oei/reDorts/oei-01-13- 

OOlSO.ndf 

Dietary Supplements: Companies May Be 
Difficult To Locate in an Emergency 

httD://oie.hhs.aov/oei/re0orts/oei-0 1 - 1 1 - 

00211.asD 

Dietary Supplements: Structure/F unction 
Claims Fail To Meet Federal Requirements 

httt)://ois.hhs.aov/oei/rer)orts/oei-0 1 - 1 1 - 

00210.asD 


Medical Countermeasures initiative (MCMi) 

Chairman Aderholt; Provide a current update on the $24,504,000 that the Congress provided 
to FDA in fiscal year 2014. Include a copy of the spending plan that accompanied this increase 
and any modifications to that plan since it was submitted. 

Response: In FY 2014, Congress provided a base increase of $1,004,000 to support its Medical 
Countermeasures Initiative (MCMi). Prior to FY 2014, the FDA MCMi funding level was 
$23,548,000, bringing the FY 2014 funding level to $24,552,000. FDA used the increase of 
$1,004,000 primarily to support an additional 3.5 FTE in the medical product review divisions 
that support medical countermeasure development and review (1.5 FTE in CBER, 1 FTE in 
CDER, and 1 FTE in CDRH). The following table lists the breakdown of the FY 2014 MCMi 
base funding by Center/Office. 


FY 2014 MCMi Base Funding 

Center/Office 

BA 

BA FTE 

CBER 

2.395 

10.00 

CDER 

6.020 

21.50 

CDRH 

4.001 

16.00 

HQ - OC* 

10.312 

33.00 

GSA Rent & Rent 

Related 

1.824 

0 

Total 

24.552 

80.5 
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*HQ - OC base resources include funding to 
support FTE as well as funding to support the 
MCMi Regulatory Science Program 

FDA has requested a funding level of $24,504,000 for MCMi in FY 2015. 

New User Fees 

Chairman Aderholt; For each of the new user fees that FDA proposes for fiscal year 2015, 
provide the following: 

Proposed legislative language; the way in which proposed fee amounts were derived; the 
customer(s) who would pay; estimated number of fee paying applicants; estimated fiscal year 
2014 spending on current FDA-related activity; programs/activities that the fee will support, 
including FTE, by center/field; number of meetings held with affected industry prior to the fee 
being proposed; and, estimated collections. 

Response: 


Food Facility Registration and Inspection User Fee 

Proposed legislative language: FDA does not have proposed authorizing language for this user 
fee at this time. 

Proposed fee amounts were derived: The user fee request represents the level of resources 
required to administer these additional authorities for food safety, A fee structure would be 
developed through negotiations with industry. 

Customer(s) who would pay: The owner, operator, or agent in charge of the facility who is 
identified in the registration of a registered facility would be responsible for paying the fee on an 
annual basis, unless they reached the cap and at that point they would not have to pay for any 
additional facilities. Because farms are, by definition, not facilities that are required to register 
under the FD&C Act, most farms would not be required to pay this fee unless they also operated 
another covered facility. 

Estimated number of fee paying applicants: The estimate that was used assumed 244,000 
facilities (114,000 domestic and 130,000 foreign). 

Estimated fiscal year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity: Given the crosscutting 
nature of these activities, it is difficult to estimate the FY 2014 spending. 

Programs or activities that the fee will support, including FTE, by center and field: The 

planned allocation of the proposed registration user fee revenues in FY 2015 would be $23.3 
million for the Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition (CFSAN) and $27.4 million for 
CFSAN related field activities and $1.6 million for the Center for Veterinary Medicine (CVM), 
and $1 million for CVM related field activities. The fee would also provide $4.6 million for 
program support activities and $2.3 million for rent activities. 
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These resources would be devoted to food safety activities, such as the design, development, and 
implementation of new food and feed FSMA regulations and guidances. It would also support 
the development and implementation of preventive controls training for FDA inspectors and 
other personnel, as well as our regulatory partners at the state, local, and tribal levels. In 
addition, the funds would he used to improve inspection and compliance planning efforts; 
increase state funding through grants; and increase eoordination of laboratory and response 
capabilities associated with food home illness outbreaks. FDA would also expand national 
standards for laboratories; establish verification program efforts; enhance efforts supporting 
laboratory accreditation programs; implement inspector certification programs; and improved 
risk based modeling. 

Number of meetings held with affected industry prior to the fee being proposed; Since a 
registration fee was included in the President’s FY 2013 Budget Request, FDA began engaging 
with the food and feed industries to determine the level of support for this fee to help with 
funding implementation of FSMA, a statute fully supported by the food industry. From July 
2012 to April 2013, FDA participated in 25 meetings with a broad cross section of the food and 
feed industry regarding their thoughts and ideas for implementing the FSMA food safety 
program in a way that meets their commercial needs while remaining primarily focused on the 
core principle of food safety for FDA and the American consumer. Finally, we discussed 
alternative ways to resource these new programs and services. The more frequent discussions 
focused on the import fee but there were also discussions regarding the proposed registration fee. 

Estimated collections: $60 million in FY 2015 if legislation is passed. 

Food Import User Fee 

Proposed legislative language: FDA does not have proposed authorizing language for this user 
fee at this time. 

Proposed fee amounts were derived: The fee would be derived from a modest fee with a large 
volume of fee-paying lines that would generate the needed revenue of $169 million to 
accomplish both the improvements identified by the industry as well as the FDA needs for 
incremental resources to fully implement the many and varied requirements for improving the 
food import program under FSMA. Based on discussions with the industry FDA is also 
proposing a cap on the total fees to be paid by the largest volume the importers of record, as well 
as exemptions from fees for the very small by volume importers as well as those importing for 
research and personal use. 

Customer(s) who would pay: The fee would be the responsibility of the “Importer of Record 
for the import line being imported. 

Estimated number of fee paying applicants: FDA estimates that approximately 5,000 
importers of record would meet the requirements mentioned above, for paying fees. 
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Estimated fiscal year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity: Given the crosscutting 
nature of these activities, it is difficult to estimate the FY 2014 spending. 

Programs or activities that the fee will support, including FTE, by center and field 

The planned allocation of the proposed import user fee revenues in FY 2015 would be $14 
million for the Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition (CFSAN) and $123 million for 
CFSAN related field activities and $1.5 million for the Center for Veterinary Medicine (CVM), 
and $14 million for CVM related field activities. The fee would also provide $9.5 million for 
program support activities and $7 million for rent activities. 

These resources would be devoted to improving the import program at FDA, including activities 
such as establishment of a help desk to assist importers; expanded outreach and education efforts 
for importers; design, development, and implementation of the Foreign Supplier Verification 
Program; improvement of the overall quality management of the FDA import program; 
expansion of staffing at critical ports of entry and hours of operations in order to facilitate the 
entry of safe foods into the U.S.; and increased use of handheld and screening methodologies. 

Number of meetings held with affected industry prior to the fee being proposed: The 

import fee proposal is a result of earlier industry discussions on a registration fee. Since a 
registration fee was included in the President’s FY 2013 Budget Request, FDA began engaging 
with the food and feed industries to determine the level of support for a facility registration fee to 
help with funding implementation of FSMA, a statute fully supported by the food industry. 
During these early discussions, the industry suggested that we consider an import fee. From July 
2012 to April 2013, FDA participated in 25 meetings with a broad cross section of the food and 
feed industry regarding their thoughts and ideas for implementing the FSMA food safety 
program in a way that meets their commercial needs while remaining primarily focused on the 
core principle of food safety for FDA and the American consumer. Finally, we discussed 
alternative ways to resource these new programs and services. The more frequent discussions 
focused on the import fee but there were also discussions regarding the proposed registration fee. 

Estimated collections: $169 million in FY 2015 if legislation is passed. 

Cosmetic User Fee 

Proposed legislative language: FDA does not have proposed authorizing language for this user 
fee at this time. 

Way in which proposed fee amounts were derived: The user fee request represents the level of 
resources required for the FDA Cosmetics Safety Program to establish and maintain a Cosmetic 
Registration Program (MCRP) that will require all domestic and foreign cosmetic labelers 
marketing products in the U.S. to register their establishments and products with FDA. A fee 
structure would be developed through negotiations with industry. 

Customer(s) who would pay: The customers are the producers of finished cosmetic products. 
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Estimated number of fee paying applicants; The estimated number of fee paying applicants is 
unknown. As of 2014, more than 1,800 cosmetic establishments had registered voluntarily with 
FDA, covering over 48,000 finished products. However, these numbers represent only a fraction 
of the number of cosmetic establishments and products on the market. FDA has seen a dramatic 
increase in the number and type of cosmetic products sold annually. 

Estimated fiscal year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity: The estimated fiscal 
year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity is approximately $14,4 million and 60 FTE. 

Programs/activities that the fee will support, including FTE, by center/field: FDA would 
conduct CFSAN and ORA activities with the new user fee resources. The fees provide $12.5 
million and 42 FTE for CFSAN to establish and maintain a Mandatory Cosmetic Registration 
Program; acquire, analyze, and apply scientific data and information to set U.S. cosmetic 
standards; maintain a strong U.S. presence in international standard-setting efforts; and provide 
education, outreach, and training to industry and consumers. The fees provide $4.5 million and 
18 FTE for ORA to refine inspection and sampling of imported products and apply risk-based 
approaches to post-market monitoring of domestic and imported products, inspection, and other 
enforcement activities. The fee also includes $1 million and 3 FTE for program support activities 
and $ 1 .4 million for rent activities. 

Number of meetings held with affeeted industry prior to the fee being proposed: FDA has 

engaged in discussions with regulated industry, starting in summer of 20 1 1 . 

Estimated eoileetions: $19 million in FY 2015 if legislation is passed. 

Food Contact Substance Notification (FCN) Fee 

Proposed legislative language: FDA does not have proposed authorizing language for this user 
fee at this time. 

Way in which proposed fee amounts were derived: Manufacturers/suppliers wishing to 
market new packaging not already authorized by FDA regulations or prior sanction utilize the 
Food Contact Substance Notification (FCN) program, in which the safety of the new packaging 
is reviewed. The user fee request is based on average yearly FCN filings and the level of 
resources required to administer the FCN process in addition to base budget authority 
resources. A fee structure would be developed through negotiations with industry, to potentially 
include fees for reviews of each FCN and an armual maintenance fee for listing each 
authorization in FDA’s Inventory of Effective Food Contact Substance Notifications, which 
appears on FDA’s website. 

Customer(s) who would pay: The customers are the food contact product industry (including 
those food manufacturers, distributors, and marketers) who make FCN filings. 

Estimated number of fee paying applicants: As of September 2014, there were nearly 1,400 
effective FCNs. That number is expected to grow eaeh year as more food contact substances are 
added to the agency’s inventory. Each year, there is an average of 94 new FCN filings, with 73 
becoming effective. 
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Estimated fiscal year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity: The estimated fiscal 
year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity is approximately $6.7 million and 16 FTE. 

Programs/activities that the fee will support, including FTE, by center/field: The 

programs/activities that the fee would support are $4.6 million and 7 FTE for CFSAN to support 
the statutory 1 20-day review period for food contact notifications; update standards and provide 
guidance for industry; conduct education, outreach, and training; and participate in international 
harmonization and standard setting for food contact substances. The fee also includes $0.3 
million and 1 FTE for program support and $0.2 million for rent activities. 

Number of meetings held with affected industry prior to the fee being proposed: FDA has 

not recently met with industry to discuss this fee. 

Estimated collections: $5.1 million in FY 2015 if legislation is passed. 

Proposed Response for International Courier Fee 

Proposed legislative language: FDA does not have proposed authorizing language for this user 
fee at this time. 

Way in which proposed fee amounts were derived: FDA is basing this fee on historical data 
on entry volumes of FDA-regulated products by express international courier hubs. 

Customer(s) who would pay: The customers who would pay are the international courier 
facilities that import FDA-regulated food products into the U.S. The fees would be assessed and 
resources would be allocated based on historical entry volumes by courier. 

Estimated number of fee paying applicants: The customers are several large international 
express courier facilities offering international service with next-day delivery, who import FDA- 
regulated products into the U.S. and have requested that FDA increase staffing to help meet 
industry needs. FDA is still collecting information and does not have an estimated number of fee 
paying applicants to provide at this time. 

Estimated fiscal year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity: The estimated fiscal 
year 2014 spending on current FDA-related activity is $5.5 million for staffing after hours and on 
weekends. 

Programs/activities that the fee will support, including FTE, by center/field: The programs 
and activities that the fee would support are $5 million and 20 field Full Time Equivalent (FTE) 
to conduct entry reviews and physical examinations which include sample collections, and 
physical exams to determine product admissibility into the U.S., initiate compliance actions to 
prevent release of unsafe products into U.S. commerce, and establish import controls to prevent 
future unsafe products from entering U.S. commerce. The fee would also support $0.3 million 
and 1 FTE for FDA Fleadquarters indirect and support costs and $0.5 million for GSA Rent and 
Rent Related costs. Approximately 20 percent, or $1.2 million, of this proposed fee will support 
imported food safety. 
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Number of meetings held with affected industry prior to the fee being proposed: FDA has 

engaged in discussions with regulated industry, starting in 2007. 

Estimated collections; $5,8 Million in FY 2015 if legislation is passed. 

Menu Labeling 

In April 201 1, FDA published a proposed rule that was required as part of the Obamacare 
legislation. We are approaching three years since the comment period closed. In a November 

2013 article in The Flill newspaper, you were quoted as saying how complex an issue this rule 
has been for FDA. We have heard from your stakeholders, large and small, that are deeply 
worried about the effect of this rule on their business. As you may know, thousands of small 
business owners have been operating with a great deal of uncertainty for these nearly three years. 
In 2010, 0MB said this was one of the most onerous new regulations of that year, requiring 14.5 
million hours of paperwork burden. On top of the time it will take to comply with this regulation, 
this will cost businesses thousands of dollars per location each year. 

Chairman Aderholt: Given that FDA has had three years to figure this out, are you finally in a 
position to provide us final rules, or at the very least, a general timeframe for when the final rule 
will be made public? 

Response: The final rule for menu labeling displayed in the federal register on November 25, 

2014 and officially published on December 1, 2014. 

Chairman Aderholt: Does FDA anticipate that they can build flexibility into this rule to give 
credit to those food industries such as pizza delivery that do 90 percent of their business outside 
of the food establishment and they offer plenty of personalized nutrition information on their 
websites? 

Response: The statute requires that covered establishments provide calorie labeling for their 
standard menu items listed on menus and menu boards. The statute defines “menu” or “menu 
board” as the primary writing of the establishment from which a consumer makes an order 
selection. In the menu labeling rule, the agency explains that determining whether a writing is or 
is not part of the primary writing of the establishment from which a customer makes an order 
selection depends on a number of factors, including whether the writing lists the name of a 
standard menu item (or an image depicting the standard menu item) and the price of the standard 
menu item, and whether the writing can be used by a customer to make an order selection at the 
time the customer is viewing the writing. Thus, to the extent a writing of a covered 
establishment constitutes a menu or menu board, the covered establishment is required to declare 
calories for the standard menu items listed on such menu or menu board. We note that FDA is 
not requiring establishments to provide menus and menu boards if they do not already have them 
in their establishment. 


Generic Drug Labeling 

The Mayo Clinic released a study last year that showed nearly 70 percent of Americans are on at 
least one prescription drug, and more than half receive at least two prescriptions. Needless to 
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say, any major decisions by FDA as it relates to prescription drugs impacts a large majority of 
our constituents. So it came as a big surprise when FDA released a proposed rule in November 
2013 which proposes to make significant policy changes to how drug manufacturers label their 
products. 

If 1 understand this issue correctly, any approved drug manufacturer would be required to change 
their label to reflect adverse event reports for their product even before FDA approves of the 
labeling change. This process differs from the policy in place today that requires the brand name 
drug to take the lead on changing the drug label and the generics follow suit in a timely manner. 

Chairman Aderholt: Can you confirm that this rule, if finalized in its currents form, would 
have the potential to allow multiple versions of safety warnings for the same products - both 
generic and innovator drugs - in the marketplace? If so, how would FDA prevent unnecessary 
confusion for both the patients and the healthcare providers? 

Response: The proposed rule, if finalized in its present form, would likely reduce the variation 
between brand and generic drug labeling that currently takes place. Brand drug manufacturers 
currently are allowed to independently update product labeling with certain newly acquired 
.safety information and promptly di.stribute the revised labeling by submitting a “changes being 
effected” or CBE supplement to FDA, While FDA is reviewing a brand drug manufacturer’s 
CBE supplement, there is a difference between the brand and generic drug labeling. Once FDA 
approves a change to the brand drug labeling, the generic dmg manufacturer must submit 
conforming labeling updates; however, there often is a delay. 

Currently, more than 80 percent of drugs dispensed are generic and some brand drug 
manufacturers may discontinue marketing after generic drug entry. The proposed rule, if 
finalized, would allow generic drug manufacturers to use the same process as brand drug 
manufacturers to update labeling promptly to reflect certain types of newly acquired safety 
information. Generic drug manufacturers would also be required to provide notice of the 
proposed labeling change to the corresponding brand drug manufacturer. To enhance 
transparency of labeling changes under FDA review, FDA would create a web page and post all 
safety-related labeling changes proposed in CBE supplements. Individuals could subscribe to 
receive updates via e-mail. FDA would make an approval decision on proposed labeling 
changes for the generic drug and the corresponding brand drug at the same time, so that brand 
and generic drug products have the same FDA-approved labeling. The proposed rule would 
require other generic drug manufacturers to submit conforming labeling changes within a 30-day 
time frame after FDA approval of a change to the corresponding brand drug labeling. 

Chairman Aderholt: If FDA allowed any drug manufacturer to change their label prior to an 
FDA approval, has FDA created an additional risk to patient and provider information if the label 
turns out to be wrong? 

Response: The need to promptly communicate certain safety-related labeling changes based on 
newly acquired information is the basis for the “changes being effected” or CBE exception to the 
general requirement for FDA approval of labeling revised prior to distribution. FDA’s strict 
criteria for CBE supplements are intended to help ensure that scientifically accurate information 
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appears in revised product labeling. The CBE supplement procedures are well-established - in 
1965, FDA determined that, in the interest of patient safety, manufacturers should make certain 
safety-related labeling changes at the earliest possible time. Currently, if a generic drug 
manufacturer believes that newly acquired safety information should be added to labeling, it 
must provide supporting information to FDA, and FDA must determine whether labeling for 
both the brand and generic drugs should be revised, which results in a delay in updating generic 
drug labeling and getting new information to preseribers and patients, FDA’s proposed revisions 
to its regulations, if finalized, would enable generic drug manufacturers to update product 
labeling promptly to reflect certain types of newly acquired safety information by submitting a 
CBE supplement - just as brand drug manufaeturers eurrently can do. 

Chairman Aderholt: What alternatives is FDA looking at to maintain consistency and 
predictability in the warning labels of prescription drugs? 

Response: The proposed mle is intended to improve the communication of important drug 
safety information to healthcare professionals and patients, FDA has received a great deal of 
public input from various stakeholders during the comment period on the proposed rule 
regarding the best way to accomplish this important public health objective. FDA is carefully 
reviewing the comments that have been submitted to the public docket established for the 
proposed rule, including comments proposing alternative approaches for communicating newly 
acquired safety-related information in a multi-source environment. FDA will determine next 
steps based on our analysis of the comments. 

Drug Compounding and Budget Request 

FDA has stepped up its inspections of compounding pharmacies in the wake of the fungal 
meningitis outbreak and the Drug Quality & Safety Act. Your budget requests $25 million to be 
paid for by offsets to other areas of the budget — $15 million reduction to White Oak 
Consolidation and $ 1 0 million in efficiencies in other parts of the medical products program. 

Chairman Aderholt: How many compounding pharmacies did FDA inspect in FY 2014 and 
what would the Agency do differently than it is doing now with an increase in funding? 

Response: During FY 2014. FDA conducted 92 inspections of compounding pharmacies and 
outsourcing facilities. With the requested funding increase of $25 million, FDA will enhance its 
oversight of drug compounding through increased inspections and enforcement, policy 
development, and state collaboration and coordination. 

Chairman Aderholt: How many inspections does FDA believe it will need to inspect on a 
continuing basis, to add to FDA’s workload of other inspections? 

Response: If the $25 million request for FY 2015 is approved, FDA expects to conduct 
approximately 160 inspections of compounding firms. This includes approximately 1 1 0 
inspections of pharmacies under section 503A of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(FD&C Act) and approximately 50 inspeetions of outsourcing facilities under 503B of the 
FD&C Act. The 503 A inspections will include follow-up inspections of compounding 
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pharmacies that were previously found to be in violation of the FD&C Act, surveillance 
inspections of firms seeking to qualify for the exemptions under section 503A of the FD&C Act, 
and for cause inspections, as needed. The 503B inspections will include those of newly 
registered outsourcing facilities, and follow-up inspections of outsourcing facilities that were 
inspected in FY 2014 and found to be in violation of the FD&C Act. FDA cannot predict exactly 
how many outsourcing facilities will register or what other compounding issues may arise that 
will require new inspection efforts going forward, and it will adjust its priorities as necessary to 
address risks to public health. 

Chairman Aderholt: Has FDA expanded its workforce of inspectors to take on the added 
responsibility for compounding pharmacies to date and how does FDA prioritize inspections of 
compounding pharmacies versus the newly registered outsourcing facilities? 

Response; To date, FDA has not received a permanent increase to its budget for the oversight of 
drug compounding. FDA cannot sustain its current level of effort without additional resources to 
hire staff to conduct compounding inspections. Although outsourcing facility fees will provide 
partial support for the program, the fees generated will depend on the number of outsourcing 
facilities that elect to register. Moreover, the Drug Quality and Security Act (DQSA) provides 
that fees collected can only be used for the oversight of outsourcing facilities. Therefore, the user 
fees collected cannot be used to oversee the thousands of compounding pharmacies that choose 
not to register as outsourcing facilities. 

If the $25 million budget request for FY 2015 is approved, FDA will hire additional investigators 
and conduct additional compounding inspections. FDA intends to continue conducting for-cause 
inspections in response to adverse event reports, product quality complaints, and State requests. 

In addition, the FY 2015 Budget seeks additional resources to conduct additional proactive 
inspections of high-risk pharmacies, as well as additional follow-up inspections of pharmacies 
previously identified as needing to take corrective actions. In addition to direct inspection 
resources, these inspections will require significant staff support for case management. This 
includes drafting the inspection assignments, handling issues that arise during the inspections 
such as the need to obtain an administrative warrant to access records, assessing the inspection 
results, and bringing any necessary regulatory or enforcement actions. In FY 2013, FDA 
conducted 71 compounding inspections; in FY 2014, FDA conducted 92 compounding 
inspections; and in FY 2015, with the requested funding, FDA is planning to conduct 
approximately 160 compounding inspections. FDA will also use the requested funding for policy 
development and enhanced state collaboration and coordination. 

With regard to how FDA prioritizes inspections, the DQSA requires that FDA inspect 
outsourcing facilities according to a risk-based schedule. FDA is prioritizing inspections of 
newly registered outsourcing facilities so that initial inspections will be conducted within 
approximately two months of initial registration, if the facility has not been inspected within the 
past few years. Consistent with the law, FDA is prioritizing the inspections of outsourcing 
facilities based upon the findings from the initial inspection and other factors including but not 
limited to: the compliance history of the outsourcing facility; the record, history, and nature of 
recalls linked to the outsourcing facility; and the inherent risk of the drugs compounded at the 
outsourcing facility. FDA also considers the inspection frequency and history of the outsourcing 
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facility, including whether the outsourcing facility has been inspected within the last 4 years; and 
whether the outsourcing facility has registered as an entity that intends to compound drugs in 
shortage. Beginning in FY201 5, FDA will use a risk-based site selection tool that incorporates 
these factors to prioritize compounding facilities for inspection. 

Center for Tobacco Products 

The Center for Tobacco Products (CTP) is fully funded through user fees. In FY 2014, FDA is 
expected to collect $534 million and then another $566 million in FY 2015. Over the course of 
five years, the Center for Tobacco will have collected slightly over $2,5 billion. 

Chairman Aderholt: What were the final collection figures for FY 2014? 

Response: CTP collected $588,861,043 in FY 2014, $61 million more than anticipated. This 
abnormally high amount was caused by a major tobacco company submitting their fourth quarter 
payment on September 29, 20 1 4 instead of the first week of October as they usually do. 

Chairman Aderholt: At the begirming of Fiscal Year 2013, FDA’s Center for Tobacco had an 
unobligated balance of $603 million. The Agency stated that the carryover balance (of $237 
million) was intentional so that your total resources available to this Center in this fiscal year are 
$771 million. How is FDA spending these resources - majority in salaries and benefits; or 
grants to states; or some combination of the two? 

Response: FDA spent 82 percent of FY 2014 CTP funding on contracts and grants, with similar 
expectations for FY 2015. 

Chairman Aderholt: Besides the obvious link between the work of this organization and the 
various health risks of certain products, what can FDA point to as measurable results from this 
large investment of resources? How can FDA show that its work at CTP is having an effect on 
public health? 

Response: FDA has made substantial progress toward establishing a comprehensive, effective, 
and sustainable framework for tobacco product regulation aimed at protecting the public, 
especially youth, from the harms of tobacco products, encouraging cessation among tobacco 
users, and preventing new users from starting to use tobacco products. 

FDA has multiple public education activities to inform the public of the danger of tobacco 
products, most notably public education efforts designed to reach at-risk and vulnerable 
populations, particularly youth. The “Real Cost Campaign” targets at-risk teens who are most 
likely to begin, or have begun, experimenting with cigarettes. The objective is to make these at- 
risk youth hyperconscious of the health effects associated with every cigarette in order to reduce 
the number who experiment with tobacco use. FDA’s goal is to reach a minimum of 90 percent 
of those youths at least 1 5 times per quarter. Data shows that FDA has exceeded that goal for the 
last two quarters. 
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FDA has also developed a rigorous, science based process to review substantial equivalence (SE) 
applications. FDA has established performance measures that include timeframes for SE and 
Exemption from SE reviews. FDA will monitor its progress and continue to refine the review 
process for new tobacco products. These steps have contributed to a decrease of SE review time, 
resulting in eliminating the earlier backlog of regular SE reports (reports that do not fit the 
criteria for provisional reports, e.g., SE reports that were submitted to FDA after March 22, 

2011) awaiting scientific review. On March 24, 2014, FDA announced it no longer had a 
backlog of regular SE reports awaiting scientific review, and as of September 30, 2014, 45 
percent of regular SE submissions were resolved by a final decision. 

As of September 30, 2014, FDA awarded contracts for compliance check inspections at tobacco 
retail establishments to be conducted in 58 states, territories, and Tribal jurisdictions to help 
ensure retailer compliance. Compliance check inspections determine compliance with laws and 
regulations related to tobacco marketing, sales, and distribution of tobacco products at retail 
locations. FDA has completed over 346,000 compliance check inspections at tobacco retail 
establishments as of September 30, 2014. 

FDA has also made significant advancements in developing an extensive framework for tobacco 
product regulation by publishing a series of guidance documents aimed at restricting youth 
access to cigarettes. Additionally, a framework for industry registration, product listing, and 
disclosure of ingredients and harmful and potentially harmful con.stituents in tobacco products 
and tobacco smoke has been established. 

Additional activities include significant investments in science to broaden FDA’s knowledge of 
tobacco products to inform the public and strengthen regulatory actions, as well as developing a 
robust compliance and enforcement program for tobacco manufacturers and retailers. 

Chairman Aderholt; How is CTP ensuring that its activities are not duplicative of the 
Department of Health and Human Services efforts and/or other State efforts? 

Response: Many agencies and offices in HHS, including FDA, are working together to address 
the significant public health concerns created by the use of tobacco products. FDA closely 
coordinates on tobacco initiatives with other federal entities such CDC, NIH and SAMHSA, as 
well as States and Territories, to reduce the potential for overlap and leverage expertise for 
greater efficiency. Outreach efforts differ amongst agencies which make it easier to not 
duplicate efforts. For example, FDA works with federal partners to monitor prevalence of 
tobacco use through the NlH/NCl sponsored Supplement to the Current Population Survey. 
Furthermore, FDA will continue its partnership with CDC on the National Youth Tobacco 
Survey to obtain annual, nationally representative data on tobacco use and key tobacco-related 
measures among youth. This survey will provide FDA with national annual tobacco use rates 
and help inform FDA’s regulatory activities. FDA also has joint collaborative projects with the 
Environmental Health Laboratory at CDC on tobacco product-related questions which inform the 
authorities of both agencies. In addition, FDA works with the Tobacco Research Science 
Program at NIH to fund research grants to help provide data and scientific information on the 
health impact of tobacco product use and actions that can be taken to reduce the disease and 
death resulting from its use. 
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FDA also works collaboratively with CDC to ensure that our campaigns are 
complementary. The goal of FDA’s first youth tobacco prevention campaign, “The Real Cost,” 
targets at-risk youth aged 12-17. By contrast, the CDC’s Tips campaign primarily focuses on 
helping adults quit smoking. Our combined education efforts present a significant opportunity to 
reduce the disease, death, and costs associated with tobacco use. 

In addition, FDA monitors compliance with the comprehensive provisions in the Tobacco 
Control Act. We have implemented a robust retail inspection program that complements the 
efforts of other federal and state programs. FDA’s authority goes beyond the current authority of 
other agencies to ensure businesses operating on the internet and those that manufacture, 
distribute, or market regulated tobacco products comply with the Tobacco Control Act. Lastly, 
FDA utilizes the Tobacco Control Act to take enforcement actions against retailers, 
manufacturers, and importers that do not comply. 

Chinese Attempts to Block Foreign Inspections & Staffing Vacancies 

The New York Times and Bloomberg published articles last month that exposed a very troubling 
development in the area of FDA’s foreign inspection of food and drugs in China. According to 
the February article in New York Times, “nearly all antibiotics, steroids, and many other 
lifesaving drugs are now made exclusively in China.” Chinese exports have grown from 2,3 
billion tons in 2003 to 4.1 billion tons in 2012. Despite this Committee’s increases for funding 
for inspectors in China and an agreement negotiated between Vice President Biden and the 
Chinese goverrunent to allow 20 inspectors in China, most of those inspectors are still here in the 
United States. 

Chairman Adcrholt: To date, how many FDA inspectors are currently working in China on 
food and drug inspections, how many are awaiting clearance from the Chinese government, and 
when does FDA expect those inspectors to be working full time in China? What is the 
anticipated staffing level for these activities in FY 2015 versus staffing levels at the end of FY 
2014? 

Response: FDA’s China Office had 20 investigators conducting inspections in China during FY 
2014. These investigators included both permanent FTEs and those serving on short-term (60, 

90, or 120-day) assignments to the China Office. 

Following the December 2013 visit of Vice President Biden to China, the United States and 
China agreed to negotiate two Implementing Arrangements (lAs) to frame the work of regulatory 
personnel posted in one another’s country. In November and December 2014, two lAs were 
signed by FDA and its Chinese counterparts, China’s General Administration of Quality 
Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine (AQSIQ) and China’s Food and Drug Administration 
(CFDA). The two lAs outline commitments from FDA and AQSIQ regarding inspections of 
food facilities, and commitments from FDA and CFDA regarding inspections of drug facilities. 

With the lAs signed, FDA expects to receive visas for the additional staff already hired in the 
following weeks and months. Nine Americans are currently prepared to deploy when their visas 
are approved. These nine include three medical products/drug investigators, five foods 
investigators, and a foods policy analyst. 
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Looking into the future, FDA may have 25 U.S. civil servants, as well as seven Chinese staff in 
FDA’s China Office in Beijing, China, With the increase of investigators in-country, the number 
of inspections in China is expected to increase. 

While the Agency prepares for the hiring and deployment of these additional investigators, FDA 
continues to use its existing in-country staff and investigators who come for short-term 
assignments from the United States to ensure the safety of FDA-regulated products exported to 
the United States from China. Since the opening of its China Office in 2008, FDA has 
dramatically increased the number of Chinese firms it inspects each year. 

Chairman Aderholt: What reasons has China offered for the delay? 

Response: Beginning in February 2012, FDA began discussing with Chinese counterparts its 
desire to triple staff in China, and the importance that the Administration placed on this 
initiative. We began to see delays in the issuance of visas for new staff beginning in October 
2012. FDA was concerned about the delays, and expended significant efforts to make clear to 
senior leadership in the Chinese Government the importance of this issue. In December 2013, 
FDA worked with U.S. Government colleagues and with the Chinese Government on an accord 
to expand FDA’s staffing in China. The United States and China also agreed to negotiate two 
umbrella agreements — one with China’s Food and Drug Administration (CFDA) and another 
with the General Administration of Quality Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine (AQSIQ) — 
to frame the work of these personnel. The United States and China also agreed to negotiate two 
Implementing Arrangements (lAs) — one with CFDA and another with the General 
Administration of Quality Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine (AQSIQ) — to frame the work 
of regulatory personnel posted in one another’s country. In November and December 2014, the 
FDA signed Implementing Arrangements (lAs) with China’s General Administration of Quality 
Supervision, Inspection and Quarantine (AQSIQ) and CFDA, outlining commitments from FDA 
and AQSIQ regarding inspections of food facilities, and commitments from FDA and CFDA 
regarding inspections of drug facilities.. With the lAs signed, FDA expects to receive visas for 
the additional staff in the following weeks and months. 

Chairman Aderholt: Does China currently conduct any food, drug, medical device, biologies 
inspections in the United States? 

Response: China has conducted food inspections in the United States related to their new 
registration requirements for imported foods. China has also conducted several pharmaceutical 
inspections in the United States, but no medical device or biologies inspections as far as we are 
aware. 


Risk of Drug Products and Regulatory Approach 

Chairman Aderholt: Please discuss how moving to a risk-based process for selecting both 
domestic and foreign drug manufacturers for inspection has affected the frequency with which 
such manufacturers are inspected, to date. The Food Drug and Administration Safety and 
Innovation Act (FDASIA) provided FDA with the authority to ensure that foreign and domestic 
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firms are held to consistent high-quality standards. Prior to FDASIA, FDA had the authority to 
inspect domestic firms on a regular basis, but no such requirement existed for foreign firms. 

Response: As part of the Generic Drug User Fee Amendments of 2012 (GDUFA) included in 
FDASIA, FDA committed to apply the same risk-adjusted standard for the frequency of 
inspections to both foreign and domestic generic pharmaceutical facilities by 2017. The Agency 
is well on its way to meeting its commitment to achieve risk-adjusted parity of current good 
manufacturing practice surveillance inspections on a biennial basis. 

The 2014 surveillance data and trends are as follows: 


Surveillance 



-Foreign Inspection 
-Domestic Inspection 


^ Total: 


As the data above shows, there has been a convergence of domestic and foreign inspection 
coverage, based on risk-adjusted frequency parity under GDUFA. FDA is taking further steps to 
schedule and conduct both domestic and foreign inspections according to identical risk factors. 
We are employing an annual site selection surveillance inspection risk model, consistent with 
FDASIA’s requirements, which will not distinguish - for purposes of risk ranking - between 
foreign and domestic facilities. This model will drive inspection performance goals and 
inspection planning and achieve FDA’s commitment to risk-adjusted parity. 

Chairman Aderholt: Last month the Commissioner noted in her blog that FDA has recently 
identified significant lapses in quality by a variety of drug companies — both in the United States 
and overseas. She staled that FDA plans to increase its focus on drug quality and one step will 
be through the creation of a new Office of Pharmaceutical Quality, which will take a “lifecycle” 
approach to drug regulation. Please comment on how FDA envisions this office will improve its 
oversight of drug quality throughout the lifecycle of a pharmaceutical product. 


Response: The newly created Office of Pharmaceutical Quality (OPQ) will combine review of 
marketing applications with the evaluation of manufacturing facilities, leading to a single, more 
informed quality assessment. Review of all new original marketing applications will follow a 
team-based approach, in which experts in each area of drug development and manufacturing 
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work closely with field investigators who inspect the manufacturing facilities to share 
information and discuss concerns, leading to an improved assessment of drug quality at the time 
of product approval. Subsequently, OPQ’s Office of Lifecycle Drug Products will evaluate post- 
approval changes to innovator (brand name) drugs, as well as new Abbreviated New Drug 
Applications for generic drugs, which means that knowledge gained from review of the 
innovator product can be appropriately applied to the review of the generic. In addition, OPQ 
staff will use improved review templates that document the potential risks to quality identified 
for a new drug and how those risks were adequately mitigated so that reviewers of post-approval 
changes to that drug, or generic versions of that drug, will have an improved understanding of 
which aspects of the drug and how it is made are most critical to ensuring quality. OPQ will also 
focus on integrating knowledge about each manufacturing facility from multiple sources - prior 
inspections, recalls. Field Alert Reports, adverse event reports, problems reported at similar 
facilities or for similar products - to improve FDA’s ability to schedule inspections on an 
ongoing basis based on the best information possible regarding potential risks to the quality of 
the drugs made at that facility. 

For more information on the new Office of Pharmaceutical Quality, please see the letter to your 
office dated February 26, 2015. 

Safety of Biotcchnology/Genetically Modified Organisms 

There is much debate about the need to mandate labeling for those foods with genetically 
modified ingredients. FDA has made science based statements in the past that clearly indicate no 
difference in the safety of conventional versus genetically modified foods. 

Chairman Aderholt; Can you provide the Committee with FDA’s current stance on GMO 
labeling? 

Response: In a 1992 policy statement on foods derived from new plant varieties (including 
genetically engineered plant varieties), FDA announced that the Agency was not aware of any 
information showing that foods derived by these methods (i.e., genetic engineering) differ from 
other foods in any meaningful or uniform way, or that, as a class, foods developed by the new 
techniques present any different or greater safety concern than foods developed by traditional 
plant breeding. This 1992 statement and its scientific underpinnings still reflect FDA’s current 
thinking about foods derived from GE plants. However, FDA notes that the Agency has 
received two citizen petitions regarding the labeling of genetically engineered foods and is 
currently reviewing those petitions and considering the issues presented. 

Chairman Aderholt: Does FDA still believe that GMO foods are as safe to consume as 
conventionally grown or organic foods? 

Response: FDA is confident that food from genetically-engineered plants that have completed 
our consultation program are as safe as their conventional counterparts. FDA has in place a 
voluntary premarket consultation process that provides for a rigorous food safety evaluation prior 
to marketing. Developers of GE plants intended for food-use routinely complete consultations 
with FDA prior to marketing. Based on evaluations conducted as part of the consultation 
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process, FDA believes that the foods that have been the subject of completed consultations are as 
safe as comparable foods, FDA notes that the safety of pesticides, including those genetically 
engineered into food crops, is regulated primarily by EPA. EPA reviews the safety of pesticides 
and sets tolerances (or establishes exemptions from the requirement of a tolerance) for pesticides. 

FDA’s Sentinel Initiative 

Chairman Aderholt: Please provide a three year history on FDA’s expenditures for the 
Sentinel Initiative? 

Response: FY 2012: $29,392,808 

FY 2013: $20,171,243 

FY 2014: $43,753, 933(includes funding for the new Sentinel contract) 

Chairman Aderholt: Who has FDA partnered with as part of the Sentinel Initiative? 

Response: FDA is collaborating with institutions that provide access to healthcare data and 
scientific, technical, methodological, and organizational expertise, A partial list of current 
partners include Aetna, Humana, Kaiser Permanente, Optumlnsight Inc,, Harvard Pilgrim 
Healthcare, Columbia University, Duke Clinical Research Institute, University of Alabama at 
Birmingham, and Vanderbilt University Medical Center. A complete list can be found at: 
httt)://www.minisentinel.org/about us/collaborators.aspx . 

Federal partners include the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services and the Departments of 
Defense and Veterans Affairs. 

In addition, FDA has partnered with the Brookings Institution to convene an annual public 
workshop and round table discussions. 

Chairman Aderholt: What does FDA plan to spend on the Sentinel Initiative in FY 2015? 
Response: $14,072,000 (based on the President’s FY 2015 Budget) 


Questions Submitted by Chairman Harold Rogers 

Food Safety and Modernization Act; Spent Grains 

The FY 2015 FDA budget request includes an additional $24 million for its food safety mission. 
Regarding the Food Safety Modernization Act, the Committee encourages FDA to make a 
conscientious effort to eliminate any unnecessary and duplicative regulations on low to no-risk 
foods which Congress expressly excluded when this act was passed. 
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“Spent grains” that remain at the conclusion of the distillery process are used by local farmers as 
animal feed. This mutually beneficial relationship between distillers and farmers has existed for 
decades: distillers avoid the cost of transporting the spent grains to a landfill, and farmers save 
on animal food costs. Despite the fact that the Deputy Administrator has asserted that “the goal 
[of the FSMA] is to achieve the food safety goal without imposing regulations, just for 
regulation’s sake,” the FDA has signaled that wine, beer and distilled spirits producers should 
dry, package and analyze .spent grains, before the product is provided o a local farmer. 


Mr. Rogers: What are FDA’s chief concerns with low risk by-products like spent grains? 

Response: You express concerns that we have also heard from many in the brewing community 
regarding the potential impact of the proposed rule on the long-standing practice of beer brewers 
providing the “spent grains,” resulting from the brewing process, to farmers to use as animal 
food. As we previously announced in December 2013, this summer, we plan to issue revised 
proposals for comment on several key FSMA issues, which will include language addressing 
brewers’ spent grains used as animal food. 

Breweries making products for human consumption are already subject to human food Current 
Good Manufacturing Practices regulations. FDA’s current understanding is that the potential 
hazards associated with spent grains from brewers and distillers of human beverages are 
minimal, provided the food manufacturer takes common-sense steps, such as minimizing the 
possibility of physical or chemical hazards being inadvertently introduced into a container of 
spent grains. In addition, we recognize that there are substantial efficiency and sustainability 
benefits from the recycling of human food by-products — such as spent grains— to animal food, 
and it is not our intention to disrupt this practice. 

Please be assured that we are working to develop regulations that are responsive to the concerns 
expressed, practical for businesses, and that also help ensure that food for animals is safe and 
will not cause injury to animals or humans. We hope to continue our active dialogue with 
stakeholders, including the brewing community, about how we can achieve our food safety goals 
in the most practical way, 

Mr. Rogers: Is the FDA aware of any human risk that has been associated with spent grains? 

Response; FDA is unaware of contamination events resulting specifically from spent grains 
relating to the brewing industry, and for that reason believes that additional steps to prevent 
contamination would be relatively minimal, and in many cases, may already be in place. The 
goal of the current good manufacturing practice and preventive controls proposed regulations 
under the FDA Food Safety Modernization Act is to help food and feed producers protect against 
contamination of and significantly reduce or prevent hazards related to their products. FDA has 
had incidents in which human food by-product for animal feed has become contaminated with 
chemical or physical hazards. For example, an incident where industrial waste oil was 
inadvertently added to a poorly labeled container holding fryer oil resulted in over 100,000 
chickens being exposed to the industrial chemicals polychlorinated biphenyls (PCB). 
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Mr. Rogers: By extension, has it not been concluded that food characterized as safe for human 
consumption should also be safe for animal consumption? 

Response: There are numerous examples of food that is safe for humans and unsafe for animals. 
Two classic examples are chocolate causing serious illness in dogs, and the sugar substitute 
xylitol, which is widely used in a variety human food and dental products, causing death in some 
animals. 

Mr. Rogers; Please address the registration requirements for distilleries. These companies have 
been exempted from the FSMA, but by producing this by-product, will they now be required to 
register? 

Response: Distilleries producing spent grains that are engaged in the manufacture of human food 
for consumption in the United States would already be required to register under Section 415 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act (FF'DCA). Distilleries are currently subject to the 
human food current good manufacturing practice (cGMP) regulations found in 2 1 CFR part 110. 
The agency proposed in its proposed rule for human food (78 FR 3646) that Section 1 16 of 
FSMA would exempt distilleries from Section 418 of the FFDCA (Flazard Analysis and Risk- 
Based Preventive Controls) with regard to certain alcoholic beverages and further proposed in 
the proposed animal food rule that this exemption would not apply to spent grains resulting from 
human beverage brewing and distilling for use as animal food. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN KEVIN YODER 
Special Protocol Assessment (SPA) 

It is my understanding that the FDA is only permitted to rescind a SPA agreement if it identifies 
a .substantial scientific issue that is essential and directly related to determining the safety and 
efficacy of the drug that has been identified after the testing has begun that raises a public health 
concern. 

1 . What type of scientific evidence would be so substantial as to cause FDA to rescind a SPA for 
a drug that was otherwise safe and which had met all its endpoints? 

Response; Please see the response to question 3. 

2. Where safety is not an issue, do you agree that statutory or regulatory guidance does not 
permit FDA to rescind a SPA based on scientific evidence available at the time the SPA 
agreement was entered into (or amended)? 

Response: Please see the response to question 3. 

3. Does the FDA agree that, as a matter of public policy, it should be accountable for continued 
diligence in identifying issues that bear on the continued enforceability of a SPA agreement and 
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in notifying the sponsor of such issues with a reasonable period of time after the FDA becomes 
aware? 

Response: The Agency recognizes that the written agreements reached as part of the special 
protocol assessment (SPA) process are important to the drug development process, and written 
agreements for qualifying protocols are based on the best scientific information available at the 
time of the agreement. Newly available scientific knowledge in the form of data or other 
information, or a reevaluation or improved understanding of relevant scientific knowledge, may, 
however, challenge or cause the scientific community and the Agency to question or reject 
previously held assumptions or beliefs supporting an earlier decision and agreement on an SPA. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act) permits an SPA agreement to be 
rescinded if “a substantial scientific issue essential to determining the safety or effectiveness of 
the drug has been identified after the [clinical trial] has begun.”' Per FDA’s 2002 guidance, this 
determination may include, for example, the identification of data that would call into question 
the clinical relevance of previously agreed-upon efficacy endpoints, the identification of safety 
concerns related to the drug or its pharmacological class, or paradigm shifts in disease diagnosis 
or management recognized hy the scientific community and the Agency. 

FDA takes SPA agreements seriously and has rarely rescinded an SPA agreement. Since 
FDAMA was enacted in 1997, CDER has issued over 1,000 SPA agreements; fewer than 1% 
have been rescinded. To monitor its own compliance with the statute, FDA recently reviewed 
the small number of rescinded SPA agreements and deteraiined that each met the statutory 
criteria for rescission. 

As part of FDA’s routine, proactive review of guidance documents, we previously determined 
that the final SPA guidance should be revised and updated. FDA began revisions to the 2002 
guidance in late 2012. The revisions include clarifying which protocols are eligible for SPA, 
describing the contents of a SPA request, and including a new section about rescission criteria 
and procedures. The revised guidance is anticipated to publish by the end of CY 2015. 

As stated in the 2002 guidance, FDA may rescind an SPA agreement under the following 
conditions (no changes to these conditions are anticipated in the revised SPA guidance currently 
under development): 

• Failure of a sponsor to follow a protocol that was agreed upon with FDA. 

• The relevant data, assumptions, or information provided by the sponsor in an SPA 
submission are found to be false statements or misstatements, or are found to omit 
relevant facts. 

• The division director determines that a substantial scientific issue essential to determining 
the safety or efficacy of the drug or biologic has been identified after the study or trial has 
begun (section 505(b)(5)(C) of the FD&C Act). 


' 21 use 355(bK5)(CMli) 
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While SPA rescissions are rare, FDA believes its authority to rescind SPA agreements is an 
important part of its mandate to protect the safety of clinical trial participants and public health. 
Participation in a clinical trial where the clinical endpoints are no longer relevant, for example, 
poses a safety risk to participants taking a new drug. Rescission decisions are made only after 
careful review, by appropriate Agency staff, in order to determine that the statutory criteria are 
met, including if the rescission will be based on a determination that there are substantia! 
scientific issues identified after clinical trials have begun that are essential to determining the 
safety or effectiveness of the drug. The rare occurrence of a rescission indicates the importance 
and care with which FDA undertakes this task. The Agency may also choose to seek advice 
from a panel of qualified experts through the established scientific Advisory Committee process. 

The Agency makes every effort throughout the drug development process to communicate as 
promptly as possible to sponsors any concerns regarding relevant new information that may 
affect FDA’s thinking regarding an SPA agreement. FDA is committed to keeping current with 
scientific and medical innovation, and will continue, to the best of its ability, to communicate 
important changes in science that affect regulatory aspects of product development to sponsors in 
the course of formal meetings and responses to submissions as soon as practicable. Drug 
sponsors should also actively monitor evolving scientific information over the course of a 
development program and consult with FDA regarding the impact of new information on their 
SPA agreement. Such consultations occur frequently under existing procedures and often lead to 
mutually agreed-upon modifications to a previously agreed-upon SPA. 

Biologies Price Competition and Innovation Act 

The Biologies Price Competition and Innovation Act (BPCIA) was enacted almost four years 
ago as part of the Affordable Care Act. It is my understanding that the FDA has issued four draft 
guidance documents and no regulations. Given the uncertainty surrounding the implementation 
of BPCIA, I believe that FDA should engage in an inclusive, transparent process, such as the use 
of guidance documents and regulations. This would allow patients, providers, biologies 
manufacturers, policy makers, and other stakeholders to participate in the implementation 
process. 

4. Please provide the committee with a full and complete reporting on the status of the BPCIA 
regulations, including a description of resources expended to develop the guidance as well as a 
listing of any non-government parties the FDA has met with regarding this proposal. 

Response: FDA continues to develop rigorous scientific standards to ensure that all biosimilar 
and interchangeable products licensed under the pathway established by the BPCI Act will be 
safe and effective. As of March 2014, FDA had held two public hearings and issued four draft 
guidances intended to clarify expectations and provide predictability to sponsors initiating 
biosimilar development programs. 
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A November 2010 public hearing provided a forum for interested stakeholders to provide input 
regarding the Agency’s implementation of the BPCI Act. FDA considered the presentations and 
public comments submitted to the docket in developing the following draft guidances issued in 
February 2012: 

• Scientific Considerations in Demonstrating Biosimilarity to a Reference Product 

• Quality Considerations in Demonstrating Biosimilarity to a Reference Protein Product 

• Biosimilars: Questions and Answers Regarding Implementation of the Biologies Price 
Competition and Innovation Act of 2009 


FDA held a second public hearing in May 2012 to receive input on these draft guidances and to 
obtain public input regarding the Agency’s priorities for development of future policies 
regarding biosimilars. FDA has opened several dockets for public comments on issues related to 
proposed biosimilar products and interchangeable products, and is carefully considering the 
comments submitted to these public dockets. FDA will lake into consideration all comments 
received as we move forward in finalizing these guidance documents and developing future 
policies regarding biosimilar products and interchangeable products. 

To develop the draft guidance documents to support BPCI Act implementation, FDA has utilized 
resources from across the Agency including, but not limited to, scientific review experts, project 
managers, policy analysts, and regulatory counsel. 

FDA is carefully reviewing and considering the comments submitted to the docket for FDA’s 
draft biosimilar guidance documents and the November 2010 and May 20 1 2 public hearing 
dockets. We will take into consideration all received comments as we move forward in finalizing 
the guidance documents and developing future policies regarding biosimilar products and 
interchangeable products. 

As of March 2014, draft guidances under development included: 

• Biosimilars: Additional Questions and Answers Regarding Implementation of the BPCI 
Act of 2009 

• Clinical Pharmacology Data to Support a Demonstration of Biosimilarity to a Reference 
Product 

• Considerations in Demonstrating Interchangeability to a Reference Product 

• Labeling for Biosimilar Biological Products 

• Reference Product Exclusivity for Biological Products Filed under 3 5 1 (a) of the PHS Act 

The public had the opportunity to comment on this list and on any draft guidances that FDA 
published. 
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FDA continues to actively engage with sponsors regarding biosimilar development. This 
includes holding development-phase meetings and providing written advice for ongoing 
development programs. FDA has seen a high level of interest in the biosimilars program. 

As of March 26, 2014, the Center for Drug Evaluation and Reseach (CDER) had received 64 
meeting requests for an initial meeting to discuss proposed biosimilar development programs for 
1 3 different reference products and held 55 initial meetings with sponsors. As of this date, 
CDER had received 22 investigational new drug applications (INDs) for proposed biosimilar 
development programs, and additional development programs are proceeding outside of opening 
a pre-IND. 

In addition, as of this date, FDA had accepted requests from a diverse range of stakeholders for 
meetings to listen to these groups’ viewpoints on various issues regarding the BPCI Act. FDA 
has held more than 1 5 “listening meetings” with stakeholders, including industry and trade 
associations (e.g.. Biotechnology Industry Organization, Generic Pharmaceutical Association,), 
advocacy groups (e.g., American Association of Retired Persons, Multiple Sclerosis Coalition), 
biological product manufacturers (e.g., Amgen, Boehringer Ingelheim, Momenta, Sandoz), and 
other organizations (e.g.. United States Pharmacopeia, Express Scripts). 

Clinical Trial Database 

My district is home to a number of research organizations that conduct many Phase I clinical 
trials. It is my understanding that these studies are designed to determine basic safety 
information for experimental drugs that show promise for development as new treatments for 
patients with serious and chronic diseases. Each year, these facilities enroll thousands of healthy 
volunteers who make an essential contribution to the development of new medicines for the 
patients who need them. 

Unfortunately, some volunteers enroll in more than one Phase 1 trial at a time, in violation of the 
conditions of participation in the research, and without reporting that they are doing so. While 
not widespread, this practice has the potential to be dangerous to research volunteers (due to 
toxicides and possible drug-drug interactions) and bad for the science of drug development, since 
it may confound the results of a trial. 

Several companies offer a subscription-like database service to help prevent over-volunteering; 
however, the existence of multiple such services and companies by definition erodes the 
effectiveness of the system. 

5. Is your agency aware of this problem of “over- volunteering”, and do you know how 
widespread the problem is? 

Response: FDA is aware that subjects may choose/try to participate in more than one clinical 
investigation (e.g., simultaneously) and is concerned by the practice. We do not know, 
however, the extent to which this occurs. FDA discourages this practice given the potential 
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increased risk to human subjects. FDA’s draft guidance’ on this issue to Institutional Review 
Boards (IRBs), clinical investigators and sponsors states: “FDA strongly discourages these 
practices as enrollment in more than one clinical investigation could increase risks to subjects, 
particularly because they may be exposed to more than one investigational product for which the 
safety profile may not be well understood. In addition, the subjects may find it difficult to 
understand all the risks and proposed benefits, much less meet the demands, of multiple 
protocols. Moreover, there may be potential drug or device interactions, and the simultaneous 
use of more than one investigational product may confound the results of the clinical 
investigations.” 

To help prevent multiple enrollments, sponsors generally include prohibitions related to the use 
of concomitant medications in the protocol or restrict (via exclusion criteria) inclusion of 
subjects who have participated in another clinical investigation within a specified period of time 
(for example, the washout period before a subject can enroll in a new clinical investigation). 
Prohibitions on concomitant medication would generally preclude participation in more than one 
clinical investigation at a time. Clinical investigators may also expressly inquire about multiple 
enrollments and discourage this practice in the consent form and during any informed consent 
discussions, especially for Phase I trials where risks may be relatively high. 

6. Would it be advantageous to have a national registry of clinical trial participants, as is the case 
in France and the United Kingdom, or might we address the issue in some other way? 

Response: Although there may be advantages to such a registry, there are some potentially 
significant hurdles to developing a national registry of clinical trial participants. Such hurdles 
would include, among others, logistical, patient privacy, and sponsor confidentiality issues. For 
example, in certain circumstances it might be acceptable for patients to enroll in both a device 
and drug study if the studies are for different indications and confounding effects are not a 
concern. Similarly, it might be reasonable for a patient to choose to enroll sequentially in more 
than one trial after the required wash-out period. A clinical trial participant registry would need 
to account for a variety of such circumstances. Patient privacy and confidentiality issues related 
to sharing identifiable information would need also to be addressed, as well as confidential 
commercial information for study sponsors. A registry would need to use measures to protect 
confidentiality of the data, such as encryption, secure storage, and restricted access to prevent 
unauthorized use. 

Notwithstanding these described hurdles, we recognize that there may be utility for clinical trial 
sponsors in the development of a national registry of clinical trial participants. This issue 
appears to be of importance to sponsors, who are interested in taking steps to address the 
problem, particularly for Phase 1 trials. As noted in your question above, there are commercial 
efforts aimed at addressing the issue of subjects enrolling in multiple trials (e.g., 
Verifiedclinicaltrials.com). 

^ See "Informed Consent Information Sheet - Guidance for IRBs, Clinical Investigators, and Sponsors" (Draft 
Guidance) July 15, 2014 (79 FR 41291) available at; 

http://www.fda.Eov/downloads/Reeulatorvlnformation/Guidances/UCM405006.Ddf 
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As noted above, FDA has recently issued draft guidance in which we address this issue. By 
raising our concerns with study sponsors, researchers and IRBs, we hope to discourage this 
practice in FDA-regulated trials. In addition, in FDA’s educational outreach activities, we often 
reiterate the Agency’s concerns with this practice, and express support for the efforts of sponsors 
and clinical investigators to prevent it. 


Prescription Drug User Fee Act (PDUFA) Financial Accountability 

As you know, nearly $40 million dollars in PDUFA user fees were sequestered in FY 2013. 
Please describe the impact of the sequester on the PDUFA U.ser Fee Program and FDA 
initiatives supported by PDUFA user fees, including regulatory science initiatives and the hiring 
of new staff. Specifically: 

7. What challenges did FDA face as a result of the sequester? 

Response: The sequestration in FY 2013 contributed to delays in hiring the additional staff 
called for under PDUFA V. 

8. How did the Agency address these challenges? 

Response: Once the funds were restored in FY 2014 the hiring proceeded, although our progress 
has been slow because the agency must compete with the compensation packages and the more 
efficient hiring process in the private sector. The specific expertise that FDA needs to fully meet 
its regulatory science initiatives is also the same expertise in demand by the regulated industry. 

The FY 2014 omnibus appropriations package (the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014, P.L. 

1 13-76) or the Act) restored to FDA the nearly $40 million dollars in PDUFA user fees which 
were sequestered in FY 2013. 

9. Please provide a detailed financial summary for the restored FY 2013 PDUFA user fees, with 
emphasis on funds specifically for regulatory science initiatives outlined in the PDUFA V Goals 
Letter. 

Response: FDA does not track expenditures at the level of detail requested. The PDUFA user 
fees that were sequestered and subsequently restored support the PDUFA activities specified in 
the PDUFA V Goals Letter and those activities carried out by the agency as defined in Section 
735(6)(A-F) of the FD&C Act. Those activities include: 

• All investigational new drug review activities, including amendments; 

• All review activities for NDAs, BLAs, including supplements and amendments; 

• Regulation and policy development activities related to the review of human drug 
applications; 
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• Development of produet standards for products subjeet to review and evaluation; 

• Meetings between FDA and the sponsor of a covered application or supplement; 

• Review of labeling prior to approval of a covered application or supplement and the 
review of the initial pre-launch advertising; 

• Review of post-marketing studies and clinical trials that have been agreed to by sponsors 
as a eondition for approval; 

• Inspeetions of facilities undertaken as part of the review of pending applications or 
supplements; 

• Lot release activities for covered biological products; 

• Assay development and validation to ensure batch-to-batch consistency and reliability for 
covered biological products; 

• Monitoring of clinical and other research conducted in connection with the review of 
human drug applications; 

• User Fee Act implementation activities; 

• Research related to the human drug review process; and 

• Postmarket safety activities with respect to drugs approved under human drug 
applications or supplements, including the following activities: collecting, developing, 
and reviewing safety information on approved drugs, including adverse event reports; 
developing and using improved adverse event data-collection systems, including 
information technology systems; developing and using improved analytical tools to 
assess potential safety problems, including access to external databases; implementing 
and enforcing section 505(o) (relating to post-approval studies and clinical trials and 
labeling changes) and section 505(p) (relating to risk evaluation and mitigation 
strategies); and canying out section 505(k)(5) (relating to adverse event reports and 
postmarket safety activities). 

Additional relevant information is also provided in our response to Question 10. 

10. Please identify monies spent to date and a detailed plan for the allocation of the remaining 
funds. 

Response: FDA plans to hire the full time equivalents (FTEs) that are required to handle overall 
PDUFA workload and enable the Agency to meet its performance goals. The Agency does not 
plan its spending to a specific activity (e.g., a regulatory science initiative) beyond what was 
agreed to with the regulated industry during PDUFA reauthorization discussions. Per the 
PDUFA V Goals Letter, FDA is required to report on the hiring and placement of new PDUFA 
V staff and the agency’s progress on meeting the commitments outlined in the Goals Letter. 
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This reporting occurs annually in the PDUFA Performance Report. The table showing the hiring 
and placement of new staff by PDUFA V enhancement is excerpted from the most recent 
performance report and shown below. 


Office 

- Allocated RES Hired 

CDER/Office of New Drugs 

6 

4 

CBER 

1 

0 



CDER/Office of New Drugs 

4 

0 

CDER/Office of Transiational Sciences 

4 

1 

CBER 

2 

0 


CDER/Office of New Drugs 

3 

2 

CDER/Office of Translationa! Sciences 

10 

2 

CBER 

2 

2 



CDER/Office of New Drugs 

10 

0 

CDER/Office of Translational Sciences 

5 

0 

CBER 

2 

1 



CDER/Office of New Drugs 

5 

5 

CBER 


1 

! Risk aid PalhmWForaised Dnig Devatopment 


CDER/Office of New Drugs 

4 

1 

CDER/Office of Strategic Programs 

7 

BB 

OC/Office of Health and Constituent Affairs 

1 


CBER 

2 
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Office 

Allocated FTEs 

Hired j 

CDER/Office of New Drugs 

3 

3 

CDER/Office of Surveillance and Epidemiology 

5 

4 

CDER/Office of Regulatory Policy 

2 

1 

CDER/Office of the Center Director 

1 

0 



CDER/Office of Translational Sciences 

2 

2 

CDER/Office of Strategic Programs 

8 

1 


CDER/Office of Strategic Programs 

3 

1 

PDUFA V Total Direct FTEs 

93 

34 


'Nti/.VInAriKfi l(>if 




CBER 


OC 


12 


FDA has previously stated that during the 2013 government shutdown, PDUFA user fee 
carryover balances were used on “activities for which the fees are authorized under PDUFA”. 

11. What was the balance of the total carryover (or reserve) funds that FDA had on September 
30, 2013 and the balance of the carryover (or reserve) funds available after the shutdown ended 
on October 17, 2013? 

Response: The carryover balance on September 30, 2013, excluding advanced collections for FY 
2014, was $240,162,879. Carryover is calculated at year end so a carryover balance as of 
October 17, 2013 is not available. 

12. Please provide a detailed summary of the specific activities for which carryover (or reserve) 
funds were used during the shutdown, including the amount of carryover funds used on each 
activity. 

Response: Please see response to question 9. 
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Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) 

As the FDA works to implement FSMA, I would greatly appreciate it if you could answer the 
following questions: 


Commodity crop regulation 

13. Why did FDA choose to broadly regulate commodities that have not been associated with 
human foodbome illness? 

Response: The law directed FDA to “establish science-based minimum standards for the safe 
production and harvesting of those types of fruits and vegetables. . , for which the Secretary has 
determined that such standards minimize the risk of serious adverse health consequences or 
death” (Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act) § 419(a)(1)(A)). We specifically 
solicited comment on our approach in the propo.sed produce rule and will be considering those 
comments carefully as we move forward to finalize the rule. FDA initially considered covering 
only those produce commodities or commodity groups that had been associated with foodbome 
illness outbreaks. Flowever, because only a small percentage of outbreaks are both reported and 
attributed to a specific food vehicle, outbreak data may not provide a complete picture of the 
commodities upon which we need to focus to minimize current and future risk of illness. The 
food vehicle responsible for an outbreak is not identified in about half of all outbreaks. 
Identifying the vehicle of an outbreak in which the vehicle is contained in a multi-ingredient 
food (e.g., salsa, salads) is particularly challenging. As our ability to detect outbreaks and to 
identify food vehicles responsible for an outbreak improves, it is likely that previously 
unrecognized outbreak vehicles will be identified. A further complication to the use of outbreak 
data as an indication of commodity risk is that, until a food is identified as a vehicle in an 
outbreak, public health officials may not be likely to include questions about that commodity 
when investigating an outbreak, making the attribution of outbreaks to commodities with no 
outbreak history more difficult. 

In addition, as discussed in the draft Qualitative Assessment of Risk that the Agency issued 
along with the proposed mle, our data show that the patterns of outbreaks associated with 
produce commodities change over time. On the one hand, some commodities, such as tomatoes 
and leafy greens, have a continuing and repeated pattern of association with outbreaks, over 
multiple years. On the other hand, occasionally a produce commodity is associated with an 
outbreak that had not been previously linked to foodbome illness. For example, papayas had not 
been associated with outbreaks prior to an outbreak that occurred in 201 1 . Therefore, a 
regulatory approach that relied on a static list of commodities prepared solely from a history of 
outbreaks would not be able to prevent future outbreaks in commodities not previously 
associated with an outbreak. 
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FDA tentatively elected not to take a commodity-specific approach, in part, because we do not 
believe that the past history of outbreaks can be fully predictive of future outbreaks. We also 
reviewed the relative risk of different commodities using other data sources, such as commodity 
characteristics and pathogen surveillance data. Our analysis shows that each data source presents 
certain gaps that make it challenging to develop a commodity-specific approach that would 
adequately minimize the risk of serious adverse health consequences or death. [Please note that 
the only commodity-specific requirements proposed in this rule are those designated for sprouts, 
which have unique growing procedures (i.e., warm, moist nutrient-rich environment for an 
extended period of time that supports pathogen growth in addition to sprouting) and, therefore, 
present a unique risk profile. For this reason, we tentatively concluded that a specific set of 
safety standards for this produce commodity is warranted.] However, as we mentioned earlier, 
we have specifically solicited comment on this determination and on whether there are 
commodity-specific approaches that would adequately minimize the risk of serious adverse 
health consequences or death and whether such approaches would sufficiently move us toward 
the prevention-based food safety system envisioned by FSMA. 


14. Did FDA consider the relative risks and comparative benefits associated with regulating 
individual commodities? How were those cost-benefit results different for leafy grains as 
compared to citrus? 

Response: In developing the proposed produce safety rule, FDA did explore the option of 
excluding commodities not associated with any recorded outbreaks. However, we tentatively 
concluded that this was not the most appropriate option for the reasons discussed in our previous 
response. In the proposed produce safety rule, we tentatively concluded that an integrated 
approach that focuses on the likelihood of contamination of produce posed by the agricultural 
practices applied to the crop, while exempting the lowest-risk produce, would provide the most 
appropriate balance between public health protection, flexibility, and appropriate management of 
different levels of risk. We also tentatively concluded that we should use a regulatory framework 
based on practices, procedures, and processes associated with growing, harvesting, packing, and 
holding of all covered produce. We considered and rejected the option to develop a framework 
that (based solely on a history of outbreaks or illnesses associated with the commodity) would be 
applicable to individual commodities or classes of commodities. Procedures, processes and 
practices in each of the on-farm routes of contamination outlined in the proposed rule have the 
potential to introduce biological hazards into or onto any covered produce. 


15. Will regulating all commodities cause FDA to inefficiently expend resources that could be 
focused on those commodities with a history of microbial contamination? 
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Response: Effective implementation and oversight of produce safety standards poses distinct 
challenges for FDA due to the scale and diversity of the produce sector, the large number of 
produce farms, and their lack of familiarity with FDA regulatory oversight. Moreover, Congress 
envisioned a different role for FDA on produce farms compared to food facilities, as reflected in 
the lack of an inspection frequency mandate in FSMA for farms, the directive to coordinate 
education and enforcement activities with state and local officials, and the mandate to USDA to 
provide technical assistance grants to support implementation, especially for entities such as 
small growers. Another reality shaping FDA’s approach to produce safety is that there is no 
reasonable expectation FDA will have the resources to make routine on-farm inspection a major 
source of accountability for compliance with produce safety standards. 

For this reason, FDA’s implementation of produce safety standards will entail a broad, 
collaborative effort to foster awareness and compliance through guidance, education, and 
technical assistance, coupled with accountability for compliance from multiple public and private 
sources, including FDA and partner agencies, USDA audits, marketing agreements, and private 
audits required by commercial purchasers. 

In keeping with this broad vision for FSMA implementation, FDA will focus its efforts on: 

• Deploying a cadre of produce safety experts in headquarters and the field with the depth 
and breadth of capacity to develop the guidance needed to support implementation and 
provide technical support to government and industry parties working to foster 
compliance; 

• Actively supporting education and technical assistance for growers, primarily through 
collaboration with other public and private parties; 

• Supporting public and private parties involved in audits and other accountability 
functions with technical assistance and other collaborative support; 

• Conducting targeted on farm surveys and inspections to understand current practices and 
identify gaps in compliance; 

• Taking administrative compliance and enforcement action when needed to correct 
problems that put consumers at risk; 

• Responding to produce outbreaks effectively to lessen impact on public health; and 

• Conducting in-depth environmental assessments where appropriate to identify root causes 
of outbreaks associated with produce and inform future prevention efforts. 

16. What factors or standards did FDA use to establish its lists of “covered” and “exempt” 
produce? Will those lists be regularly reviewed? Can a commodity move from one list to 
another, and if so, how? 

Response: As proposed, the produce rule covers food that meets the definition of produce and 
that is a raw agricultural commodity (RAC) as defined in section 201 (r) of the FD&C Act. 
Section 20 1 (r) defines “raw agricultural commodity” tis any food in its raw or natural state, 
including all fruits that are washed, colored, or otherwise treated in their unpeeled natural form 
prior to marketing. Covered produce includes a produce RAC that is grown domestically and a 
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produce RAC that will be imported or offered for import in any State or territory of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

We proposed to specify in the definition of “produce” that the term would not include food 
grains. The hazards and controls relevant to minimizing serious adverse health consequences or 
death during the growing, harvesting, packing, and holding of grains are significantly different 
from those relevant to fruits and vegetables, and we tentatively concluded that it is reasonable to 
exclude grains from the definition of “produce.” 

The proposed rule also contains exemptions for certain specified produce commodities that are 
rarely consumed raw, produce that is used for personal or on-farm consumption or that is not a 
raw agricultural commodity, and produce that receives commercial processing that adequately 
reduces the presence of microorganisms (e.g. a “kill step”). The first exemption listed is for 
those fruits and vegetables that are almost always consumed only after being cooked, which is a 
kill-step that is reasonably expected to adequately reduce the presence of microorganisms of 
public health significance. We also proposed to exempt produce that is produced by an 
individual for personal consumption, which is an exemption explicitly provided in the statute. 

We extended this exemption to produce produced for consumption on the farm or another farm 
under the same ownership since these are all activities within the farm definition, and we do not 
see a distinction between the farm and the individual in this circumstance. In addition, we 
proposed to allow covered produce which receives commercial processing that adequately 
reduces the presence of microorganisms of public health significance to be eligible for an 
exemption from the requirements of this part, as long as certain documentation is kept. We 
tentatively concluded that such commercial processing significantly minimizes the risk of serious 
adverse health consequences or death associated with biological hazards for such produce, such 
that the processed produce can be considered to be low risk and the imposition of the 
requirements in this proposed rule is not warranted. 

We received comments on our proposed provisions related to coverage or exemption of various 
types of produce, including whether and how produce exempt as “rarely consumed raw” will be 
updated (and whether and how commodities may move into or out of this category). We 
recognize the importance of providing clarity on these issues, and we are currently considering 
these comments in developing the final rule. 

17. It s puzzling that FDA listed kale as a commodity “never consumed raw.” What data did 
FDA use to determine whether a commodity was rarely or never consumed raw? 

Response: We developed the list of rarely consumed raw produee commodities by analyzing 
consumption data on selected produce commodities available primarily from the National Health 
and Nutrition Examination Sur\'ey/What We Eat in America (NHANES/WWEIA). We looked 
at the percentage of the population consuming the produce commodity in fresh form as well as 
the percentage of eating occasions on which the produce commodity is eaten uncooked. We 
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understand that the U.S. population’s dietary consumption patterns can change over time such 
that produce not currently being consumed raw may be consumed raw (or consumed raw at an 
increased frequency) in the future or vice versa. The NHANES/WWEIA database used in the 
proposed rule includes data from 1996-2006 dietary surveys. As we finalize the rule, we will be 
considering ways to use current information and to keep information updated. Also, we 
anticipate that, in the case of some commodities, the consumption rates in the United States may 
be too low for the NHANES data and other data sources used in our analysis to support a 
conclusion that the commodity is rarely consumed raw using our proposed criteria. We are 
currently evaluating comments received on our proposed approach. 

Fresh fruit regulations 

18. Please describe how FDA intends to enforce its proposed produce safety standards on 
imports through the Foreign Supplier Verification Program. 

Response; Under the Foreign Supplier Verification Program (FSVP) regulations, importers 
would be required to perform certain risk-based activities to verify that food imported into the 
United States has been produced in a marmer that provides the same level of public health 
protection as that required of domestic food producers, including the standards for produce 
safety. Under the proposed FSVP rule, an importer would be required to develop, maintain, and 
follow an FSVP for each food it imports, which, in general, would need to include: (I) a hazard 
analysis, (2) evaluation of the food and foreign supplier risk, (3) supplier verification and related 
activities, (4) investigations and corrective actions, (4) importer identification at entry, and (5) 
maintaining certain records. 

Importers would be required to conduct and document supplier verification activities, as 
appropriate, including: onsite audits of foreign supplier, sampling and testing of the food, review 
of the foreign supplier’s relevant food safety records, or another appropriate activity, based on 
the risk associated with the food and the foreign supplier. When a hazard is being controlled by 
the foreign supplier and there is reason to believe that the hazard will cause serious injuries or 
deaths, a clear, rigorous verification standard would be required in the form of an annual on-site 
audit of the foreign supplier. Importers would be allowed to use a different approach (possibly 
including less frequent auditing) only if they can establish that it will provide adequate assurance 
that the hazard is controlled. 

19. What percentage of resources for inspections and enforcement of the produce safety rule 
does FDA currently have budgeted for imports? 


Response: None, the entire FY 15 Budget request focuses on the domestic implementation of 
FSMA, including for the produce safety rule. 
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FDA is creating a specialized cadre of produce safety experts, approximately 50 staff members, 
that will be located in small groups strategically through the United States and that will be 
responsible, in part, for performing domestic and international on-farm inspections and 
investigations of the highest risk operations. Oversight of importer FSVPs will likely include 
inspections, with some potentially conducted by the aforementioned specialized cadre of produce 
safety experts when warranted, and the collection of audit samples at the border using existing 
import staff. 


Produce safety rule 

20. What is FDA’s timeline for publishing the four revised sections of the produce rale? 

Response: The supplemental notice of proposed rulemaking was published on September 29, 
2014; we intend to publish a final produce rule by October 31, 2015, 

21. Does FDA intend to re-examine any other parts of the original draft rale? 


Response: In drafting a final rale, FDA is carefully considering all comments received in 
response to the original 2013 produce safety proposal and to the 2014 produce safety- 
supplemental notice of proposed rulemaking. 

Five of the FSMA rules (produce safety, preventive controls for food and feed. Foreign Supplier 
Verification Program, and third-party audit certification) 

22. Will FDA provide an opportunity for stakeholders to review all the rules and comment on the 
entirety of the package before publishing final rules in these five areas? 

Response: The comment periods for the five rules are shown in the following table. All 
proposed rules were open for comment at the same time between October 29, 2013 and 
November 22, 2013, with the comment periods for all but the animal food rule being open 
between July 29, 2013 and November 22, 2013. In addition, four supplemental proposals were 
issued with a comment period from September 29 through December 15, 2014. This provided 
adequate time for stakeholders to consider the relationships between the various rules and 
provide comments. 



Produce 

Safety 

Standards 

Preventive 

Controls for 

Human Food 

Preventive 

Controls for 

Animal Food 

Foreign 

Supplier 

Verification 

Program 

3''“ Party 
Accreditation 

Publication of 

January 16, 

January 16, 

October 29, 

July 29, 2013 

July 29,2013 




1038 


originai 
proposed rule 

2013 

2013 

2013 



Comment 
period closed 

November 

22, 2013* 

November 

22, 2013* 

March 3 1 , 
2014** 

Jan. 27. 

2014** 

Jan. 27, 

2014** 

Publication of 

a 

supplemental 

notice 

September 

29, 2014 

September 

29, 2014 

September 

29, 2014 

September 

29, 2014 

N/A 

Comment 
period closed 

December 1 5, 

2014 

December 15, 

2014 

December 15, 
2014 

December 15, 
2014 

N/A 


* After three extensions 


*♦ After one extension 

Work with farmers and related stakeholder education 

23. What percentage of FDA’s budget for FSMA is devoted to education and outreach? 

Response: For the FY 2015 Request, approximately 20% of the request will be used to support 
Education and Technical Assistance for Industry on the implementation of the new FSMA rules. 

24. What training and guidance does FDA intend to provide to farmers? 

Response: Combined with response #25. 

25. What education programs is FDA developing and how does it intend to deliver them to 
growers? Has FDA consulted with USDA, specifically the National Institute for Food and 
Agriculture? 


Response: Education and technical assistance is the foundation of our intended compliance 
strategy. As discussed in section II. D. of the preamble of the originally proposed produce safety 
rule (2013), FDA has, together with USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS), established 
a jointly funded Produce Safety Alliance (PSA), a public-private partnership with Cornell 
University that will develop and disseminate science- and risk-based training and education 
programs to provide produce growers and packers with fundamental food safety knowledge. The 
first phase of PSA's work, which has already begun, intends to assist farms, especially small and 
very small farms, in establishing food safety programs consistent with the Good Agricultural 
Practices (GAPs) Guide and other existing guidance so that they will be better positioned to 
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comply when we issue a final produce safety rule. As this rulemaking is finalized, FDA will 
work to ensure that the PSA materials are modified, as needed, to be consistent with the 
requirements of the produce safety rule. 

We also will work to provide education and technical assistance through other sources that are 
familiar to the produce farming community (such as Cooperative Extension, land grant 
universities, and trade associations). We plan to work with these and other stakeholders to 
develop a network of institutions that can provide technical assistance to the fanning community, 
especially small and very small farms, as they endeavor to comply with the provisions of the 
final rule. 

As another piece of the overall education and outreach efforts associated with the 
implementation of FSMA, FDA has recently issued a request for applications (RFA) for the 
establishment of a National Coordination Center (NCC) for Food Safety Training, Education, 
Extension, Outreach, and Technical Assistance Program. The FDA and the USDA’s NIFA have 
joined in a collaborative partnership to administer and manage the National Food Safety 
Training, Education, Extension, Outreach, and Technical Assistance Program using competitive 
grants. This program is designed to develop a comprehensive food safety training, education and 
technical assistance program for those affected by FSMA. Specifically, this program will address 
the needs of owners and operators of small and medium-sized farms, beginning farmers, socially 
disadvantaged farmers, small processors, and small fresh fiuit and vegetable merchant 
wholesalers. 

Finally, many state departments of agriculture have substantial interest and expertise in produce 
safety, and we consider them essential partners in providing training, technical assistance, and 
guidance to growers to facilitate implementation of FSMA. We are in active dialogue with the 
National Association of State Departments of Agriculture (NASD A) on how we can strengthen 
our partnership and mobilize the resources they and we will need to support this effort. 

Produce safety 

26. Has FDA prioritized consumer communication about proper food handling? 

Response: Combined with response #27. 

27. What specific steps is FDA taking to ensure that consumers are part of the overall success of 
FSMA? 


Response: FSMA’s basic tenet is prevention, and we continue to do significant consumer 
education on food safety/food handling practices to prevent foodbome illness. We also meet 
regularly with consumer groups to discuss FSMA implementation efforts. We work closely with 
USDA, CDC, the Partnership for Food Safety Education, foodsafety.gov, and others to educate 
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consumers about food safety. In addition to information for the general population, the education 
efforts target middle and high school children, pregnant women and other vulnerable sub- 
populations. 

In addition, we are planning for educational events/activities for World Health Day on April 7, 
2015 because this year’s focus is food safety. The goal of these planned activities is to enhance 
consumers’ awareness and understanding of farm to plate food safety and FSMA’s role in 
preventing foodbome illness. We are also considering the tools and information that will be 
available with the final rule, including tools for consumers about their role in food safety. 

Flexibility with the produce safety rule 

28. Will FDA allow alternatives for all standards, not just agricultural water and biological soil 
amendments? 

Response: FDA has received many comments related to alternatives, and we realize that this is 
an important issue. We are currently evaluating public comment received on this issue and are 
considering whether alternatives beyond those proposed are warranted. 

29. Will FDA broaden the entities eligible to request variances beyond state and foreign 
governments, to include commodity groups, regional organizations, and other coalitions of 
growers with a common unifying characteristic? 

Response: FDA has received many comments related to variances, and we realize that thi.s is an 
important issue. We are currently evaluating public comment received on this issue and are 
considering whether a request for variance(s) from entities other than a State or foreign 
government may be permitted. 

30. Will FDA publish its scientific review and basis for all standards in order to help growers 
determine what may be acceptable alternatives to meet the standard? 

Response: In the original produce safety proposed rule published in 201 3 and the revised 
produce safety proposed rule published in 2014. FDA explains its scientific support for the 
standards proposed, in the preamble and in more detailed scientific memos that can be found in 
the public docket. We intend to provide our scientific basis for changes to these standards, if 
any, that appear in the final rule. In addition, the Produce Safety Alliance is currently working 
on training materials related to the rule. This effort includes participation by FDA and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing Service. We also intend to provide 
guidance to help growers determine acceptable alternatives to meet the standards in the rule, as 
appropriate. 

Good Agricultural Practices (GAP) or the Leafy Greens Marketing Program (LGMA) 
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31. Will FDA exempt GAP-certified growers and those participating in the LGMA from 
additional or duplicative regulation under FSMA? 

Response: Combined with response #32. 

32. Would FDA grant a blanket alternative or variance to growers certified through GAP or the 
LGMA? 


Response: We have received a number of comments to our proposed produce rule suggesting 
FDA leverage the efforts of programs like LGMA, especially where such programs might meet 
or exceed the proposed requirements in the rule and where the programs include mechanisms to 
monitor and verify compliance. We expect that third-party audits, including GAP audits and 
audits conducted under LGMA, will play a role in verifying that farms are meeting the 
requirements of the produce safety rule, when finalized. We plan on leveraging these programs 
to prioritize inspections and inform work plarming. FDA is committed to working with the 
produce community and with partners in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, State agencies, and 
foreign governments to facilitate compliance through education, technical assistance and 
regulatory guidance. 


Exemptions in the produce safety rule 

33. Why did FDA include all food sales in its calculation for the exemption threshold, rather than 
simply sales of produce covered by the rule? 

Response: In the supplemental notiee of proposed rulemaking, issued in September 2014, FDA 
proposed to amend the basis for the monetary threshold for coverage of the rule as well as farms 
defined as Small Business and Very Small Business from “all food” to “all produce”. We did 
not propose to make a similar amendment to the criteria for eligibility for a qualified exemption 
and associated modified requirements because those criteria are derived from section 419(1) of 
the FD&C Act (21 U.S.C 350h(f)). For this specific provision, we believe, as a result of the 
statutory language, that we camtot apply the monetary threshold to produce sales, but instead 
mu,st apply it to total food sales. With respect to using “covered produce” as the basis for the 
monetary thresholds for coverage and for the definitions of small and very small businesses, we 
explained the challenges associated with such an approach in the supplemental notice. We are 
currently considering comments received on this issue. 


$25,000 Produce Safety Rule 
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34. What percentage of domestic produce has FDA estimated will qualify for this regulatory 
exemption? What percentage of imported produce has FDA estimated will qualify for this 
regulatory exemption? 

Response: With the amendments proposed in the supplemental notice of proposed rulemaking to 
consider “all produce” sales rather than “all food” sales, every farm's revenue for purposes of 
size categorization is now smaller or unchanged, shifting some farms toward smaller size 
categories. This reduces estimated total costs as farms move from very small to not covered; and 
from small to very small, or from large to small because of the extended compliance dates. We 
estimate that the number of very small farms will fall by 1 1 percent, small farms will fall by 12 
percent, and large farms will fall by 1 5 percent. In addition, in total, we estimate that the number 
of covered farms will be reduced by 4,708 (from 40,21 1 to 35,503) with an associated cost 
savings of approximately $73.33 million. 

Removing these additional farms from coverage will also reduce the estimated benefits of this 
rule. With an additional 4,708 farms not covered by the rule, we estimate that the portion of 
produce acreage which may be associated with foodbome illness not covered due to low 
monetary value of produce by the rule will increase from 0.7 percent to approximately 2 percent. 
In total we estimate that this change will result in a reduction of total benefits by about $ 1 07.79 
million (from about $1,037.78 million to about $930.00 million). Due to the lack of data on 
foreign farms, we estimate that approximately the same percentage of foreign produce would be 
eligible for this exemption. We continue to review and update these estimates based on any new 
data we receive. 


Implementation of the Produce Safety Rule 

35. What mechanisms will FDA use to delegate authority to the states? 

Response: Although FSMA does not provide for FDA to delegate authority to the states to 
administer the Produce Safety rule, our interpretation of FSMA is that it envisions FDA working 
closely with State agencies and other partners to implement FSMA, including the Produce Safety 
Rule. Many state departments of agriculture have substantial interest and expertise in produce 
safety, and we consider them essential partners in providing training, technical assistance, and 
guidance to growers to facilitate implementation of FSMA. We also intend to conduct 
inspections through state officials. We are in active dialogue with the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture (NASDA) on how we can strengthen our partnership and 
mobilize the resources they and we will need to support this effort. NASDA has been charged 
with obtaining information on current state requirements concerning the production of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and comparing them to the requirements of the FDA s produce safety rule. 
This assessment will include a comparison of state authorities regarding on-farm inspections, 
sampling, and enforcement, to FDA's authorities for such activities. NASDA will also identify 
the responsibilities and jurisdiction of State departments that have roles related to on-farm 
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produce safety, including inspections, sampling, enforcement, training and technical assistance. 
In addition, NASDA will identify areas where major revisions of State laws and/or regulations 
would be needed in order to align State requirements with FDA’s produce safety rule, when 
finalized. NASDA has also been charged with drafting a strategic plan that includes goals and 
milestones for developing information to assist States that choose to align their requirements 
with FDA’s Produce Safety Rule, and identifying resources needed for implementation of the 
aligned requirements. Through this assessment, FDA will have a better understanding of the 
capabilities of each State, the resources required for implementation, and options for involving 
States. 

FSMA also created mechanisms for providing necessary funds to our regulatory partners to 
support enhanced food safety efforts, and FDA is working to implement those sections of FSMA 
to ensure that state and local governments are funded adequately to help implement FSMA. FDA 
is working to determine funding mechanisms and provide other types of support, such as 
training, to our state and local partners. 

36. Will FDA create commissions or credentialing of state personnel to conduct inspections? 

Response: FDA is considering several options related to State personnel conducting 
inspections. FDA can commission state officials to conduct inspections under FDA’s authority. 
FDA can also contract with a state to conduct inspections under either the state’s authority (if 
comparable to FDA’s requirements) or FDA’s authority by commissioned officials. We have 
used commissioning and contracts in the past, and these options are among those being 
considered. 

37. If a state is unable to actively support one or more FSMA requirements, will FDA choose to 
implement the rules with its own inspectors? 

Response: FDA is currently working closely with NASDA to determine how to work with states 
to ensure compliance with the Produce Safety Rule, when finalized. NASDA’s assessment on 
stale legal authority and resource needs will help address this. 


FDA use of the EPA’s recreational water standard 

38. What is the correlation between the recreational water standard and food safety? What 
scientific data supports its use to improve food safety? 

Response: As noted in the memo to the file of the supplemental notice of proposed rulemaking, 
issued in September 2014, we proposed an approach to agricultural water standards that would 
provide flexibility to allow the standards to be applicable to diverse irrigation and growing 
conditions, while still protecting public health. For agricultural water used in a direct application 
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method during the growing of produce (other than sprouts), we proposed to update the microbial 
quality standard to reflect data that supports the 2012 EPA recreational water quality criteria. We 
noted that we continue to find that science underlying the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) generic E. coli criteria for recreational water quality supports a quantitative microbial 
standard that is generally applicable to minimize the risk of known or reasonably foreseeable 
hazards associated with the use of agricultural water on produce. Further, the EPA analysis 
supporting the EPA Recreational Water Quality Criteria was developed using the necessary 
scientific rigor and describes illness rates due to incidental ingestion that can be generalized 
across different bodies of water. We proposed to provide additional flexibility in the 
supplemental notice, which would permit farms to establish and use alternatives to the microbial 
quality standard. Farmers with agricultural water that does not initially meet the proposed 
microbial standard would have additional means by which they could meet the standard and then 
be able to use the water. To account for microbial die-off that occurs during produce production, 
we tentatively determined that it would be appropriate to provide an allowance for microbial die- 
off between last irrigation and harvest using a proposed die-off rate of 0,5 log per day, based on a 
review of scientific literature. Also, we proposed an additional new provision under which a farm 
could apply a time interval (in days) between harvest and end of storage using an appropriate 
microbial die-off rate between harvest and end of storage and/or appropriate microbial removal 
rates during activities such as commercial washing. We recognize the importance of minimizing 
the burden to the farming community. We are currently evaluating comments received on this 
issue. 

FDA’s proposed minimum application interval for raw soil amendments of biological origin 

39. Why did FDA reject the 1 20 day standard in favor of 270 days? 

Response: Responses for 39. 40, 41 and 42 combined. See number 42 response. 

40. Will this standard have a disproportionate impact on farmers in cooler climates with a shorter 
growing season? 


Response: Responses for 39, 40, 41 and 42 combined. See number 42 response. 

41. Does this standard discourage integrated production systems by severely restricting or 
eliminating farmers’ ability to pasture animals on fallow fields outside the growing season? 

Response: Responses for 39, 40, 41 and 42 combined. See number 42 response. 

42. How does FDA justify this standard’s conflict with the National Organic Program? 
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Response: As discussed in the supplemental notice of proposed rulemaking, overall, no new 
studies have been published since the issuance of the previously published proposed rule that 
would refute the scientific basis for our originally proposed 9-month waiting period. 
Nevertheless, we recognize the limited body of scientific evidence, the limitations associated 
with the studies we relied on, and the need for additional research in this area. The use of raw 
manure at a time close to harvest, during organic or conventional production, presents a 
significant likelihood of contamination of covered produce if produce is reasonably likely to 
contact the soil. We continue to believe that a science-based minimum standard to address this 
potential for contamination by such use of raw manure must include an appropriate quantitative 
minimum application interval. 

However, considering the strong concerns expressed by stakeholders, our ongoing effort to build 
the scientific knowledge and infrastructure in this area, and our overall commitment to adopt 
practical and effective produce safety strategies, we have tentatively concluded that the 
appropriate approach is to remove the 9-month minimum application interval for use of raw 
manure that was in the original proposal and defer our decision on an appropriate minimum 
application interval until we are able to pursue the following actions: 

First, we will conduct a risk assessment on the safe use of raw manures in covered produce 
fields. We will also continue to work with USDA and other stakeholders to develop and 
implement a robust research strategy that will allow us to supplement the science currently 
available on this issue, and further develop our risk assessment model. We encourage the 
farming community and others to partner with us on this effort, including by participating with 
academia, industry, and government on necessary research activities. 

Second, we will work with USDA and other stakeholders to encourage the transition of the 
produce grower community to the use of stabilized compost rather than raw manure. Use of 
compo.st is recognized as a safer practice from a public health standpoint, and is also considered 
to be a more sustainable environmental practice. We encourage the farming community and 
others to partner with us on this effort. 

We anticipate that these efforts will take 5 to 10 years to complete. Following the completion of 
the risk assessment and research work, we expect to; (1) provide stakeholders with data and 
information gathered from scientific investigations and risk assessment; (2) consider such new 
data and information to develop tentative scientific conclusions; (3) provide an opportunity for 
public comment on our tentative decisions; and (4) consider public input to establish an 
appropriate minimum application interval(s). 

We acknowledge the comments that pointed out that many growers currently employ the NOP 
standard of 90 days or 120 days, as specified in 7 CFR 205.203(c)(1), and we recognize that such 
growers will likely continue their current practice to use this standard in organic crop production, 
in the absence of an FDA regulation that establishes a food safety standard for minimum 
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application intervals associated with the use of raw manure. We believe adherence to the NOP 
standard to be a prudent step toward minimizing the likelihood of contamination while the above 
described research program is ongoing. 

Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule 

43. If produce is low-risk from a food preventive controls perspective, because it is already 
subjected to the produce safety rule, why must some farm on-farm packing businesses comply 
with more regulations than others? Should we not regulate all businesses performing the same 
activity in a similar manner? 

Response: FSMA directed FDA to conduct a science-based risk analysis of specific types of on- 
farm packing, holding, and manufacturing/processing activities that would be outside of the 
“farm” definition and, thus, subject to the requirements for hazard analysis and risk-based 
preventive controls, not the produce safety rule. FSMA then directed FDA to consider the 
results of that scientific-based risk analysis and exempt faeilities that are small or very small 
businesses from the preventive controls rules if such facilities are engaged only in specific types 
of activities that we determine to be low risk involving specific foods that we determine to be 
low risk. Consistent with this statutory direction, FDA developed the draft risk assessment and 
proposed exemptions for on-farm activity/food combinations conducted by farm-mixed-type 
facilities that are small or very small businesses. 

These activity /food combinations arc “on-farm” in the sense that they are conducted by farm- 
mixed-type facilities. However, the activities fall outside of the farm definition and, therefore, 
none of the activity/food combinations are regulated under the produce rule. We proposed the 
exemptions for low-risk activity/food combinations and did not generate a list of low-risk 
produce. Different activities conducted on different foods can create different risks. For 
example, FDA would not consider tomatoes a low risk food, but sorting and culling tomatoes 
could still be a low-risk activity/food combination. 

44. Why is the produce safety rule insufficient to cover larger on-farm packing businesses, in 
addition to smaller operations? 

Response; In the supplemental notice on the Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule 
published September 29, 201 5 we proposed a revision to the farm definition that would provide 
for packing of raw agricultural commodities from farms to be within the farm definition, 
regardless of whether the raw agricultural commodity was grown on the farm on which the 
packing house is located. Under this revised definition, the packing of produce covered by the 
produce safety rule on a farm would be subject to the produce safety rule, regardless of whether 
the produce was grown on the farm on which the packing house is located. 
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Produce Auctions 

45. Given the nature of the extremely low risk posed by produce auctions, why did FDA not 
exempt them from the preventive controls rule? 

Response: We have not specifically addressed the status of produce auctions generally under the 
preventive controls rule. If required to register under section 415 of the FD&C Act, a produce 
auction would be subject to the preventive controls rule unless subject to an exemption in that 
rule. There are also various exemptions from the section 415 registration requirement. We note 
that we intend to conduct a rulemaking required under section 1 02 of FSMA with respect to the 
scope of the retail food establishment exemption from the registration requirement. 

FSMA section 103(n)(5) - Pasteurized Milk Ordinance (PMO) 

46. Did FDA complete a food safety review of the PMO? If so, is it publicly available? 

Response: FDA included the PMO voluntary HACCP program in a “Comparison of Proposed 
Subpart C (Hazard Analysis and Risk-Based Preventive Controls) to Various Existing Domestic 
and International HACCP-Based Standards” that was a reference in the docket to the proposed 
Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule published in 2013. FDA is also in dialogue with the 
National Conference of Interstate Milk Shippers (NCIMS), through its Committees in which 
FDA participates, to consider differences between the PMO and the 2013 proposed Preventive 
Controls for Human Food rule. 

47. What is the additional cost and benefit of requiring compliance with the preventive controls 
rule, beyond what the industry already does through the PMO? 

Response: There are a number of provisions in the Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule 
that are not included in the existing PMO, most notably provisions for environmental 
monitoring in facilities producing ready-to-eat foods exposed to the environment, controlling 
allergens, and supplier verification when a supplier controls a hazard in a raw material or 
ingredient. We have not determined the cost specifically for dairy facilities that would need to 
include new provisions based on the Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule. However, we 
have identified outbreaks, recalls and environmental and product sample positives that indicate 
implementing the provisions in the Preventive Controls for Human Food Rule could provide 
public health benefits. 

48. Will FDA consider exempting Grade “A” milk facilities regulated under the PMO from the 
FSMA preventive controls provisions? 

Response: FDA has received comments on whether and how a facility complying with the PMO 
or with the PMO’s voluntary HACCP program would be in compliance with the requirements of 
the proposed PC rule and will address this issue in the final rule. Currently, NCIMS Committees 
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are considering how to make the PMO address the requirements in the provisions of the 20 1 3 
proposed Preventive Controls for Human Food rule. 

User Fee Request 

49. Could you explain then why FDA needs these user fees? 

Response: The FY 2015 budget proposed two user fees for Food Import ($169 million) and 
Food Facility Registration and Inspection ($60 million) to support implementation of the FDA 
Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA), including improving FDA’s import process and 
modernizing FDA’s inspection system. Funds raised by these proposed fees are critical to fully 
implementing FSMA. 

With the proposed import user fee, FDA will implement the FSMA mandate for a modem- 
prevention-oriented import oversight system that ensures imported food meets the same high 
safety standards as domestically produced food. The new import fees target activities associated 
with implementing the Foreign Supplier Verification Program mandated by FSMA, including 
recruiting and training FDA import staff to assess the adequacy of importer supply chain 
management and verification programs. To ensure that the new import oversight system does not 
impede trade, FDA will also invest in the staff, information technology and process 
improvements needed to make timely import entry decisions. These fees will enhance both the 
safety protections for imported food and feed and the efficiency and speed of food and feed entry 
decisions, thus supporting international trade in safe food and feed. 

Revenue from registration fees will target new and improved activities required by FSMA to 
modernize FDA’s inspection system. The fees will enable FDA to increase the effectiveness of 
inspections through adoption of preventive controls, training of personnel to inspect against the 
new prevention standards, and developing new ways to educate and inform industry. Fees will 
also support improvements in food and feed safety science and risk analysis, so that knowledge 
of the methods of food and feed contamination can better prevent outbreaks, and ensure that 
resources are better focused on areas of greatest risk. 

50. Have you hired new inspectors or started training them? 

Response: No new inspectors have been hired or trained as a result of the user fee requests. 

Upon authorization of the proposed new user fees by Congress, the fees will enable FDA to 
increase the effectiveness of inspections, hire new inspectors, train personnel to inspect against 
the new prevention standards, and develop new ways to educate and inform industry. 


51. Given that FMSA implementation has not been finalized, do you anticipate asking for more 
fees to regulate these businesses as these rules come out? 
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Response: At this time, FDA does not anticipate asking for additional fees for FSMA 
implementation efforts. 


Sun Lamp products 

Congress amended the FDCA in 2012 to streamline the procedure for FDA to reclassify medical 
devices. In doing so. Congress sought to assure due process for industry by specifying a 
particular procedure for FDA to follow, namely; (a) publish a proposed order, (b) hold an 
advisory panel meeting, and (c) consider comments filed in the public docket. 

52. Did the FDA follow these procedures when it reclassified sun lamp products? 

Response: Yes. FDA completed all three steps prior to reclassifying sunlamp products. The 
process followed by FDA in reclassifying these devices is in accordance with the applicable 
statutory provisions, as amended by FDASIA. Section 608 of FDASIA amended section 513(e) 
of the FD&C Act by changing the reclassification process from rulemaking to an administrative 
order process. The amendments to section 513(e) of the FD&C Act made by FDASIA, require, 
in relevant part, that issuance of an administrative order reclassifying a device be preceded by a 
proposed order and a meeting of a device classification panel. As amended, this section of the 
FD&C Act does not prescribe when these two events (the panel meeting and proposed order) 
must occur in relation to each other, 

53. When reclassifying sun lamp products, did the FDA hold an advisory panel meeting, and if 
so, when was that hearing held? 

Response: An advisory panel meeting was held on March 25. 2010, 

Executive Order No. 12,866 requires FDA to submit to the Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB) for review a “regulation” or “rule” which is “an agency statement of general applicability 
and future effect, which the agency intends to have the force and effect of law. 

54. Has FDA submitted its proposed device reclassification orders to 0MB, pursuant to 
Executive Order #12,866? If not, why not? 

Response: FDA did not submit its proposed sunlamp product reclassification order, which issued 
May 9, 2013 and was finalized on June 2, 2014, to OMB because EO 12866 applies to 
rulcs/regulations and since orders are not ruies/regulations, they do not fall within the scope of 
E.O. 12866. 

55. If so, can you provide a cost/bcnefit analysis for that proposed order? 

Response: See response to question 54. 


Natural Claims 
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It is my understanding that in 1993 FDA described its policy for “natural” claims on food 
products in the preamble to the final regulations implementing the Nutrition Labeling and 
Education Act as follows: 

“The agency will. . . not . . . restrict the use of the term “natural” except for added color, 
synthetic substances, and flavors . . . Additionally, the agency will maintain its policy . . . 
regarding the use of “natural,” as meaning that nothing artificial or synthetic (including 
all color additives regardless of source) has been included in, or has been added to, a food 
that w'ould not normally be expected to be in the food.” (58 Fed. Reg. 2302, 2407; 
January 6, 1993). 

56. Is this still the policy of the FDA, if not, can you let the subcommittee know when the FDA 
rescinded or modified this policy? 

Response: Yes, this is still the policy of the FDA. FDA has not rescinded or changed the policy 
in any way. 


Questions Submitted by Congressman Thomas Rooney 
Approval of First Genetics 

One of the key goals of the Generic Drug User Fee Act is to provide the generic drug industry 
with more certainty in FDA action on ANDAs. In the beginning years of the agreement, years 
one and two, the goal for FDA was to maintain productivity comparable to current performance 
and to work to assure timely approval of ‘first generics.’ If a brand drug goes off patent, and a 
generic version has not been approved, both patients and the U.S. health care system lose out on 
the savings that could be provided by access to the generic medicine. 

Unfortunately, it has been brought to my attention that not all first generic applications are being 
approved on the same day as patent expiration resulting in millions in lost savings for patients 
and the our health care system. 

It is my understanding that in 2014 there are multiple brand drug products for which first generic 
drug products could launch pending FDA approval. Timely approval of these applications will 
provide patients with the savings generic drugs offer as soon as possible. 

Mr. Rooney: What actions is the agency taking to reverse this trend and meet the commitment 
of timely approval of first generics on the earliest possible date? 

Response: The commitments made in the GDUFA goals letter encourage FDA to “review and 
act on” all first generic applications. It does not require FDA to "approve first generics; rather, 
pursuant to GDUFA, FDA “will strive to review and act on all ANDAs that are submitted on the 
first day that any valid paragraph IV application for the drug in question is submitted within 30 
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months of submission to avoid causing first applicants to inadvertently forfeit 1 80-day 
exclusivity eligibility under 21 U.S.C. §355(j)(5)(D)(i)(IV)” (emphasis added). 

Focusing on “actions” rather than “approvals” was intended when GDUFA was enacted in 2012, 
because FDA’s Office of Generic Drugs (OGD) had a backlog of several thousand submissions 
and GDUFA was intended, in part, to provide funding for FDA to work through this backlog. 
“Action” means completing a review cycle - either by approving an application or by identifying 
the deficiencies that must be addressed before an application can be approved. 

In almost every case, the application will have deficiencies that prevent it from being approved 
in the first review cycle. Flatch-Waxman rewards first filers with 180-day exclusivity, and 
companies often “file first, develop later.” Sometimes, the application is incomplete and FDA 
refuses to receive it for review. More often, review of the application reveals deficiencies that 
must be addressed before the application can be approved. FDA communicates these 
deficiencies in a Complete Response (CR) letter to the applicant. 

It typically takes several review cycles, and several CR letters, to approve an AND A. As a 
result, sometimes when a blocking patent or exclusivity period expires, there is no approvable 
ANDA in the queue. This may look as if FDA has failed in its review process, when in fact none 
of the applications in the queue are approvable. In addition, even if FDA has completed its 
scientific review of the application, outstanding Hatch-Waxman legal issues can preclude generic 
approval. 

In short, the first ANDA to be submitted for a given drug product is not always the first ANDA 
to be approved, making “first generics” a more fluid cohort than it is commonly perceived. 
Historically, FDA has not flagged all potential first generics or tracked the comparative progress 
among them each step of the review process from filing to approval. That said, FDA strongly 
agrees that first generic approvals are an important public health priority. They are important to 
consumers, industry, and payers alike. Thus we are taking several steps to help approve more 
first generics. 

First, we are upgrading our business processes, information systems, and staffing to make sure 
we can identify potential first generics early, plan their review proactively, and track and report 
on them throughout their review. OGD has always recognized the importance of first generics, 
and informally prioritized them, but GDUFA is giving us the resources to prioritize first generics 
more systematically tor the first time. Historically, OGD has tracked first generic approvals, but 
not “misses” (e.g., when approval does not coincide with expiration of the blocking patent or 
exclusivity period). We are building systems to track these data and the reason(s) for a miss 
(e.g., Hatch-Waxman dispute that was out of the FDA’s control vs. review issues). 

Second, we are updating our internal policies to prioritize the review of potential first generic 
applications. We will do this by means of a “prioritization MaPP”. “MaPP” stands for “Manual 
of Policy and Procedure” and is an internal document that is publicly available. The MaPP will 
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clarify for industry and FDA staff which types of submissions will be expedited or prioritized on 
public health grounds. First generics will be one of the identified public health priorities. (Other 
priorities will include, for instance. President's Emergency Plan For AIDS Relief and shortage 
drugs.) The MaPP will clarify that first generics are a priority even if they do not have GDUFA 
metric goals. 

It is my understanding that in 2014 there are multiple brand drug products for which first generic 
drug products could launch pending FDA approval. Timely approval of these applications will 
provide patients with the savings generic drugs offer as soon as possible. 

It is my understanding that in 2014 there are multiple brand drug products for which first generic 
drug products could launch pending FDA approval. Timely approval of these applications will 
provide patients with the savings generic drugs offer as soon as possible. 

Mr. Rooney: Will FDA commit to prioritizing approval of these first generic drug applications 
in 2014? 

Response: FDA is committed to prioritizing approval of first generic applications. The 
response to the previous question describes FDA’s work in progress to address prioritization of 
these AND As. 


Food Safety Modernization 

The Food Safety Modernization Act does not contain the term “reasonably likely to occur” 
(RLTO) and instead uses “reasonably foreseeable” to define a threshold for determining 
preventive controls. In addition, it does not provide any other basis for using RLTO to 
differentiate among various hazards and associated preventive controls. The proposed RLTO 
standard lends itself to regulatory rigidity. Mr. Taylor has said that there is “a way to solve this 
and manage this” concern so that those facilities with advanced food safety systems do not have 
to change their already effective practices. 

Mr. Rooney: How does FDA plan to address this concern and when can the Committee expect a 
succcssfiil resolution? 

Response: We have received many comments related to the use of the term “reasonably likely 
to occur” in response to the Preventive Controls for Human Food proposed rule. Comments 
expressed concern that if we use this term as the basis for determining the need for preventive 
controls, then either all preventive controls will need critical control points (CCPs) or people 
will be confused by the terra being different in this rule from the seafood and juice Hazard 
Analysis and Critical Control Points (HACCP) rules. Comments have also expressed concern 
that this approach would require existing food safety systems to be revised. We are still 
reviewing comments and deciding how to best revise our approach to address these concerns 
and to better reflect our intent. 
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During a recent hearing in the House Energy & Commerce Committee, Mr. Taylor noted that the 
Agency is working with industry to “figure out how to exchange information,” stating that there 
is “no lack of sensitivity” to the issue of protecting confidential business information. Viewing 
facility records is most meaningful when it is done within the context on an on-site inspection. 

Mr. Rooney: Does FDA plan to require access to information outside the context of an 
inspection? 

Response: We have received numerous comments expressing concern about remote access to 
records and the need to protect confidential business information. We are evaluating these 
comments and considering whether there are alternative approaches to obtaining information in 
advance of an inspection that would improve the efficiency of on-site inspections or perhaps 
obviate the need for an on-site inspection in certain circumstances. 

Mr. Rooney: If electronic records access is necessary, what security measures does the Agency 
plan to put in place to prevent unauthorized release of confidential business information? 

Response: Led by the Chief Information Security Officer (CISO), the Information Security 
Services Staff (ISSS) is responsible for ensuring that appropriate security controls are applied to 
FDA systems. These controls and the security authorization process protect privacy and ensure 
confidentiality, integrity, and availability of information. The CISO enforces system security 
policies and standards enterprise-wide in accordance with the Agency, HHS, GSA, 0MB and 
other Federal government security requirements. 

Preventative Controls 

A large percentage of food products under the Preventive Controls rule are likely to be classified 
as high risk. 

Mr. Rooney: Will the agency craft a risk ranking mechanism that can differentiate risk for better 
targeting of interventions and resources for industry and the FDA? 

Response: The development of tools to better target resources for research efforts, education 
and outreach, and training and technical assistance is a high priority for the Agency. One key 
element of the FDA Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) is the vision of future regulatory 
action being focused on the degree of risk posed by a given food (including animal food) or feed. 
So FDA is developing new tools that will provide the information needed to focus decisions and 
resources on areas of greatest risk to public (human and animal) health. This includes new tools 
for ranking risks, prioritizing progrtim activities based on opportunities to reduce risk, and 
linking risk-based priorities more clearly with budget formulation and execution. For example, 
these new tools might better inform FDA about which foods and feeds are most vulnerable to 
particular contaminants or where FDA should invest its research efforts to most effectively 
identify how to reduce contamination of food and feed. As a result, this will improve FDA’s 
productivity in all areas, including research and standard setting, inspections, and technical 
assistance to industry. This would be a key area of enhanced development should FDA receive 
resources to fully implement FSMA. 
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Mr. Rooney; Please provide the committee the percentage of food(s) under each proposed rule 
and subject to the rule, that fall under the classification of “high risk food”. 

Response: Neither the Preventive Controls for Human Food proposed rule nor the Preventive 
Controls for Animal Food proposed rule calls for the designation of foods as high risk. The 
Track and Trace provision in FSMA Section 204 requires that the Agency identity high risk 
foods for which additional recordkeeping requirements are appropriate and necessary in order to 
rapidly and effectively track and trace such foods during a foodhome illness outbreak or other 
event. In February 2014, FD.A released for comment a draft methodological approach to 
identifying these high risk foods, which is a first step in developing the Track and Trace 
regulation. After evaluating the comments received on the methodology and making any 
necessary adjustments, FDA plans to have it peer reviewed. FDA anticipates releasing the 
proposed high risk foods list for Track and Trace in conjunction with the proposed regulation. 

Regulatory Authority 

FDA is proposing an increase of $25 million and 89 new FTEs to regulate compounding 
pharmacy, mostly to regulate traditional pharmacies that compound both human and animal 
drugs. These pharmacies are currently regulated by the states. The FY ‘ 1 5 budget justification 
states FDA’s intention to regulate “the thousands of pharmacies” that do not register as federally 
regulated outsourcing facilities. In addition to providing more specifics as to how many 
pharmacies over which it intends to expand regulatory author, can you please answer the 
following questions: 

Mr. Rooney: Does the Administration believe that it is now the primarily regulator of 
pharmacies that do not register as 503B outsourcing facilities? 

Response: Pharmacies that do not register as outsourcing facilities under section 503Bof the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act) continue to be subject to certain requirements under 
the FD&C Act. Section 503 A, added to the FD&C Act in 1997 as part of the Food and Drug 
Administration Modernization Act of 1997 (FDAMA), describes the conditions under which 
certain compounded human drug products are entitled to exemptions from three sections of the 
FD&C Act requiring: 

• Compliance with COMP requirements (section 501(a)(2)(B)); 

• Labeling with adequate directions for use (section 502(f)(1)); and 

• FDA approval prior to marketing (section 505). 

Drugs produced by compounders must meet the conditions of section 503A to qualify for the 
exemptions specified in that section. All other applicable provisions of the FD&C Act 
remain in effect for compounded drugs, even if the conditions in section 503A are met. For 
example, a compounded drug cannot be contaminated or made under insanitary conditions 
(see sections 501(a)(1) and 501(a)(2)(A)). And if a compounded drug does not qualify for 
the exemptions under section 503A of the FD&C Act, the compounded drug would be 
subject to all of the requirements of the FD&C Act that are applicable to drugs made by 
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conventional manufacturers, including the new drug approval, CGMP, and adequate 
directions for use requirements. 

Until Congress enacted the Drug Quality and Security Act (DQSA) in November, 2013, the 
validity of section 503A of the FD&C Act was uncertain. Section 503A of the FD&C Act 
had been challenged in court, and there were conflicting court rulings regarding the validity of 
this section. The DQSA removes certain provisions from section 503A the FD&C Act that the 
U.S. Supreme Court held unconstitutional. By removing the unconstitutional provisions, the 
new law removes uncertainty regarding the validity of section 503A, which is applicable to 
compounders nationwide. 

Mr. Rooney: Over the next five years, how many FTEs does the agency think it would need to 
achieve this goal? Will 89 new FTEs be adequate? 

Response: FDA’s request of $25 million and 89 FTEs is to enhance compounding oversight 
activities in FY 2015. FDA cannot predict how many facilities will register as outsourcing 
facilities under section 503B of the FD&C Act, or what other compounding issues may arise 
over the next 5 years. As the DQSA implementation progresses, FDA may evaluate whether 
additional resources will be needed to support compounding oversight activities in future years. 

Mr. Rooney: Does FDA intend to expand its authority over non-sterile and well as sterile 
compounding? 

Response: FDA’s authority comes primarily from the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C 
Act). See response to previous question with regard to how the FD&C Act applies to 
compounders that do not register as outsourcing facilities under section 503B. Section 503A 
applies to both sterile and non-sterile compounding. It does not distinguish between the two. 

In its budget justification the FDA states its intention to regulate “the thousands of pharmacies” 
that do not register as federally regulated outsourcing facilities. 

User Fees 

The FY 2012, 2013, 2014 and 2015 budget requests for your agency’s food safety work was 
made up of primarily increasing funds from user fees. The FY ’ 1 5 proposal includes a $69 
million food facility registration fee and $169 million import inspection fee. According the Wall 
Street Journal, “surging prices for food staples from coffee to meat to vegetables are driving up 
the cost of groceries in the U.S., pinching consumers and companies that are still grappling with 
a sluggish economic recovery.” Federal forecasters estimate retail food prices will rise as much 
as 3.5% this year. 

Mr. Rooney: Flas FDA conducted any sort of economic analysis on how enacted user fees will 
impact food prices or the consumer? 

Response: FDA did not undertake an economic impact analysis on food prices when creating 
these user fee proposals. 
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It is my understanding that not all rules related to the Food Safety Modernization Act have been 
issued. As a result, the entire cost of implementation remains unknown. 

Mr. Rooney: Is FDA considering additional user fees in order to regulate these businesses as 
these rules come out? 

Response: FDA is not considering additional user fees to support FSMA implementation at this 
time. 

Mr. Rooney: Does FDA plan on using food facility registration fees to cover other activities? If 
not, where is this money coming from? Are they coming from food safety funds? 

Response: Revenue from proposed registration fees will target new and improved activities 
required by FSMA to modernize FDA’s inspection system. The fees will enable FDA to increase 
the effectiveness of inspections, training of personnel to inspect against the new prevention 
standards, and developing new ways to educate and inform industry. Fees will also support 
improvements in food and feed safety science and risk analysis, so that knowledge of the 
methods of food and feed contamination can better prevent outbreaks, and ensure that resources 
are better focused on areas of greate.st risk. 


Questions Submitted by Congressman David Valadao 
Pasteurized Milk Ordinance 

When FSMA was passed, the intent was for FDA to coordinate with the states, and not add new 
layers of federal inspection and regulation on top of the existing state regulatory oversight. 
Duplication of state systems is not the intent of FSMA. and we expect that FDA will recognize 
the efficacy of the Pasteurized Milk Ordinance (PMO) in providing for safe Grade A dairy 
products and deem PMO-regulated facilities to be in compliance with the Preventive Controls 
Rule for Human Food. 

Mr. Valadao: Do you agree Dr. Hamburg, that partnering with the states, and not duplicating 
their work, is the be,st approach -- particularly in the case of the PMO and its strong safety record 
in the dairy industry? 

Response: FDA values the Milk Safety Program, through which it works with states and 
industry via the National Conference on Interstate Milk Shipments (NCIMS). Through this co- 
operative program, FDA leverages the resources of the states as we all work together toward 
ensuring the safety of Grade A milk and milk products shipped in interstate commerce. 

The Pasteurized Milk Ordinance (PMO) is the model ordinance adopted by the states to regulate 
Grade A milk and milk products. Section 418(n)(5) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended by the FDA Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA), states that "In 
promulgating the regulations under paragraph (IXA), the Secretary shall review' regulatory 
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hazard analysis and preventive control programs in existence on the date of enactment of 
[FSMA], including the Grade ‘A’ PMO to ensure that such regulations are consistent, to the 
extent practicable, with applicable domestic rmd internationally-recognized standards in 
existence on such date.” 

Please be assured that FDA has in fact, reviewed the PMO while developing the preventive 
control regulation for human food. 

In addition, FDA has received comments on the proposed preventive control regulation for 
human food, published in January 2013. Some comments request that the Agency exempt any 
facility which participates in NCIMS from being subject to the rule. FDA is considering those 
comments as it develops a final mle. 


Questions Submitted by Ranking Member Sam Farr 
Compounding Pharmacies 

In its budget Justification the FDA states its intention to regulate “the thousands of pharmacies” 
that do not register as federally regulated outsourcing facilities. 

Mr. Farr: If a pharmacy does not register does the FDA automatically consider that a reason to 
wrap that pharmacy into oversight responsibilities? 

Response: Pharmacies that do not register as 503B outsourcing facilities continue to be subject 
to FDA oversight under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act). Section 503A of the 
FD&C Act, added to the FD&C Act in 1997 as part of the Food and Drug Administration 
Modernization Act of 1997 (FDAMA), describes the conditions under which certain 
compounded human drug products are entitled to exemptions from three sections of the FD&C 
Act requiring: 

• Compliance with CGMP requirements (section 501(a)(2)(B)); 

• Labeling with adequate directions for use (section 502(f)(1)); and 

• FDA approval prior to marketing (section 505). 

Drugs produced by compounders must meet the conditions of section 503A to qualify for the 
exemptions specified in that section. All other applicable provisions of the FD&C Act 
remain in effect for compounded drugs, even if the conditions in section 503A are met. For 
example, a compounded drug cannot be contaminated or made under insanitary conditions 
(see sections 501(a)(1) and 501(a)(2)(A)). And if a compounded drug does not qualify for 
the exemptions under section 503A of the FD&C Act, the compounded drug would be 
subject to ail of the requirements of the FD&C Act that are applicable to drugs made by 
conventional manufacturers, including the new drug approval, CGMP, and adequate 
directions for use requirements. 

Until Congress enacted the Drug Quality and Security Act (DQSA) in November, 2013, there 
was uncertainty regarding the applicability of section 503 A of the FD&C Act . Section 5 03 A 
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of the FD&C Act had been challenged in court, and there were conflicting court rulings 
regarding the applicability of this section. The DQSA removes certain provisions from the 
FD&C Act that the U.S, Supreme Court held unconstitutional. By removing the 
unconstitutional provisions, the new law removes uncertainty regarding the applicability of 
section 503A, which is applicable nationwide. 

Mr. Farr: How will the FDA differentiate between those pharmacies that should register but 
haven’t, and pharmacies that haven’t registered because they don’t meet the definition of a drug 
outsourcing facility? 

Response: If FDA inspects a pharmacy that has not registered as an outsourcing facility (for 
example, if FDA becomes aware of an adverse event associated with the pharmacy’s products), 
FDA will have to determine whether the pharmacy is operating in compliance with existing 
section 503A (which is carried forward in the Drug Quality and Security Act (DQSA)). If they 
are not, they will be subject to the same requirements as a conventional manufacturer. But the 
pharmacy may be operating in accordance with the conditions of section 503A for some products 
(e.g., getting prescriptions, using appropriate bulk drug substances to make those products) and 
violating the conditions of section 503A with other products (e.g., copying commercially 
available products, compounding drugs on the difficult to compound list). In such a case the 
question of who is primarily responsible for regulating the pharmacy when it is not registered 
with the FDA as an outsourcing facility remains. 

FDA will continue to be hampered in its ability to proactively identify pharmacies that use 
dangerous compounding practices if they seek to hide out in the traditional compounding 
category. In addition, the lack of clarity over who is primarily responsible for regulating such 
pharmacies that exists under current law remains. 

We intend to continue proactive risk-based, surveillance, follow-up, and for-cause (in response 
to serious adverse event reports and reports of quality problems) inspections of compounders, 
including firms registered under section 503B to identify those with deficient sterile 
compounding practices, We plan to take action, including enforcement actions, as appropriate to 
protect the public health. 

FDA estimates it needs 89 FTEs to conduct compounding oversight. 

Mr. Farr: Is that 89 a goal? A ceiling? Or a starting point that could grow? 

Response: FDA’s request of $25 million and 89 FTEs is to enhance compounding oversight 
activities in FY 2015. FDA cannot predict how many facilities will register as outsourcing 
facilities under section 503B of the FD&C Act, or what other compounding issues may arise in 
the future. As the DQSA implementation progresses, FDA may evaluate whether additional 
resources will be needed to support compounding oversight activities in future years. 

Mr. Farr: Does FDA intend to expand its authority over non-sterile and well as sterile 
compounding? 
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Response: Response: FDA’s authority comes from the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C 
Act), The FD&C Act applies to compounders that do not register as outsourcing facilities under 
section 503B. Section 503A applies to both sterile and non-sterile compounding. It does not 
distinguish between the two. 

The FDA budget request includes $2 million for the regulation of animal drug compounding. 
Compounding for animals is regulated by the states. I’m not clear that there is anything in the 
FFDCA or the DQSA that pre-empts state law and gives the federal government authority to 
regulate compounding for animals, 

Mr. Farr: Can you identify where FDA draws its authority to regulate compounding for 
animals? 

Response: FDA draws its authority to regulate drugs compounded for animal use from the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act). Unlike the provisions of the FD&C Act 
that provide exemptions from certain statutory requirements for drugs compounded for human 
use under certain conditions (see 21 U.S.C. §§ 353a and 353b), nothing in the FD&C Act 
differentiates drugs for animal u.se that are compounded using bulk drug substances from other 
kinds of manufacturing or processing of animal drugs. Accordingly, compounded animal drugs 
compounded from bulk drug substances are new animal drugs. In addition, the FD&C Act does 
not exempt veterinarians or pharmacists from the requirements in the new animal drug 
provisions of the FD&C Act. 

However, compounding animal drugs from approved human or approved animal drugs is 
permitted by the provisions in the Animal Medicinal Drug Use Clarification Act (AMDUCA) 
and implementing FDA regulations that set out conditions for the legal extralabel use of 
approved human or animal drugs in animals. (21 U.S.C. §§ 360b(a)(4) and (5) and 21 C.F.R. 
part 530). 

Nothing in the FD&C Act exempts animal drugs compounded using bulk drug substances from 
the requirements for new animal drugs under any circumstances (.see 21 U.S.C. §360b).. The 
compounding of an new animal drug from any bulk drug substance or any unapproved drug 
results in an adulterated and misbranded new animal drug in violation of sections 21 U.S.C, §§ 
351(a)(5) and 352(f)(]). Just like for other adulterated and misbranded new animal drugs, the 
FD&C Act prohibits the introduction or delivery for introduction into interstate commerce of 
such animal drugs. (21 U.S.C. § 331(a)). When violations occur, FDA can initiate enforcement 
action. FDA-initiated enforcement action may include seizure (21 U.S.C. § 334), and/or 
injunction (21 U.S.C. § 332). 

After the Medical Center Pharmacy v. Mukasey decision in 2008, Section 503A of the FDAMA 
of 1997 relating to compounding was resurrected in the 5''' Circuit, which includes the states of 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. In the intervening five years, FDA did not take action to 
override state laws that allowed for office use of compounded medications. Yet, in recent 
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months, FDA has issued warning letters taking the position that office use is not allowed under 
503A. 

Mr. Farr: If the FDA believed it had discretion to allow office use of compounded medications 
from 2008 to 2013 in the states where 503A clearly existed, why is the agency now taking a 
different position? 

Response: To qualify for exemptions from certain FDCA requirements under section 503 A, 
such as having to obtain approval of a new drug application, a compounder must obtain a 
prescription for an individually-identified patient. Before passage of the DQSA, FDA issued 
warning letters to firms that were not getting prescriptions for individually identified patients, 
and in the DQSA, Congress did not change section 503A with regard to the need for a 
prescription. Firms that wish to compound without obtaining prescriptions for individually 
identified patients may be able to do so if they meet the conditions for registered outsourcing 
facilities in Section 503B. The agency intends to continue to exercise its authority, as 
appropriate, to protect the public health. 

I have heard from scientists and clinical experts who are greatly concerned that the SPA 
process may have been hijacked or is breaking down. Apparently the SPA process has 
worked well in the past but of late it has been used to block duly researched and 
documented drugs. The concern is that SPA rescissions will have a stifling impact on 
clinical practices and innovation - especially on smaller companies that have come to 
depend on what normally has been the reliability of the SPA process. 1 strongly urge you 
to adhere to the statutory and regulatory guidelines when executing a SPA agreement. 

Mr. Farr: What type of scientific evidence would be so substantial as to cause FDA to rescind a 
SPA for a drug that was otherwise safe and which had met all its endpoints? Where safety is not 
an issue, how does FDA rescind a SPA based on scientific evidence that was not available at the 
time the SPA was granted? If we use this logic we'd be forever double guessing ourselves and 
looking backward. 

Response: The Agency recognizes that the written agreements reached as part of the SPA 
process are important to the drug development process. Written agreements on the design and 
size of a clinical trial intended to form the primary basis of an effectiveness claim are based on 
the best scientific information available at the time of the agreement. Newly available scientific 
knowledge in the form of data or other information, or a reevaluation or improved 
understanding of relevant scientific knowledge, may, however, challenge or cause the scientific 
community and the Agency to question or reject previously held assumptions or beliefs 
supporting an earlier decision and agreement on an SPA. 

In order for FDA to make regulatory decisions that incorporate the most relevant and current 
scientific evidence, the statute permits an SPA agreement to be rescinded if the director of the 
review division in CDER determines "that a substantial scientific issue essential to determining 
the safety or effectiveness of the drug has been identified after the [clinical trial] has begun.’ 3 
This determination may include the identification of data that would call into question the 
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clinical relevance of previously agreed-upon efficacy endpoints, the identification of safety 
concerns related to the drug or its pharmacological class, or paradigm shifts in disease diagnosis 
or management recognized by the scientific community and the Agency, On its own initiative, 
or at the request of a sponsor, the Agency may choose to seek advice from a panel of qualified 
experts, through the established scientific Advisory Committee process, to assess any new 
scientific issues with the goal of making regulatory decisions that are consistent with the most 
current data and knowledge. 

Notably, since 2007, FDA has entered into almost 1 000 SPA agreements, and has only 
rescinded 10. 

Mr. Farr: Where safety is not an issue, how does FDA rescind a SPA based on scientific 
evidence that was not available at the time the SPA was granted? If we use this logic we’d be 
forever double guessing ourselves and looking backward. 

Response: Combined with previous question. 

Mr. Farr: Where FDA believes that a substantial scientific issue has been identified and it 
meets the statutory test, it would seem to me that FDA is under an obligation to notify the 
sponsor in a timely manner. Do you agree? 

Response; The Agency makes every effort throughout the drug development process to 
communicate to sponsors any concerns regarding relevant new information that may affect 
FDA’s thinking regarding an SPA agreement as soon as it is appropriate and feasible for the 
Agency to do so. Such information could include evolving understanding of protocol design, 
knowledge of ongoing clinical trials, or the accrual of data regarding other drug development 
programs in the same, or similar, pharmacological class. 


Questions Submitted by Ranking Member Lowey 
Genetically Modified Organisms (GMO) 

The Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 was written by Congress to prevent misleading 
labeling or advertising by clarifying that a food is misbranded if it omits significant “material” 
information. Under the FFDCA, FDA’s authority to require labeling based on production 
processes goes well beyond the agency’s antiquated definition of “material” facts. For example, 
when issuing its rule requiring irradiated foods to be labeled, FDA stated in broad terms that 
FDA decisions to require labeling are not just based on the physical changes to the food, but also 
on whether that information is important to consumers, and whether the omission of that 
information on a label may mislead a consumer. 

Mrs. Lowey: Why has FDA maintained a no-labeling policy for GE foods, which contradicts 
this statute as well as this past FDA precedent? 
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Response: FDA’s 1992 Statement of Policy explained that foods derived from new plant 
varieties, including genetically engineered (GE) plants, are regulated within the existing 
framework of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, FDA’s implementing regulations, and 
current practice, utilizing the same approach applied to food developed by traditional plant 
breeding. We found no basis to conclude that foods derived from new plant varieties, as a class, 
differ from other foods in any meaningful or uniform way or pose any different or greater safety 
concern than foods developed by traditional plant breeding. 

Food manufacturers may indicate through voluntary labeling whether foods have or have not 
been developed through genetic engineering, provided that such labeling is truthful and not 
misleading. In 2001, we issued draft guidance to industry to help food manufacturers who wish 
to voluntarily provide such information to help ensure that such labeling is truthful and not 
misleading. FDA has considered the comments we received and is revising the draft guidance 
with the goal of publishing a final guidance document that will better assist food manufacturers 
who want to provide such labeling statements. 

We have received citizen petitions about the labeling of GE foods. We are considering those 
petitions and have not made a decision regarding them. 

Mrs. Lowey: Why has FDA kept up an informal “policy” rather than addressing this issue in a 
rulemaking? 

Response: We are reviewing the citizen petitions and the public comments we have received on 
this issue, and at this time, have not made a final decision. 

In October 2011, a formal legal petition was filed with the FDA on behalf of over 650 
organizations and businesses to require the labeling of GE foods. Since that time over 1.4 
million public comments have been submitted to the petition docket in support of labeling. 

Mrs. Lowey; When and how does the FD.4 plan to respond to the legal petition? 

Response: FDA is reviewing this citizen petition, and at this time, has not made a decision on 
the petition. 

FDA’s labeling policy for GE foods — which it claims comports with OECD’s “substantial 
equivalence” concepts for biotechnology — rests partly on its long-held misconception that GE 
foods do not “differ from other foods in any meaningful or uniform way.” However, GE foods 
produced using recombinant DNA technology must differ meaningfully from their conventional 
counterparts because they are patentable. The U.S. Patent Office has granted many patents for 
novel genes and novel biotechnological tools used to develop genetically engineered plants. 
These novel genes and tools indisputably make the corresponding GE plants and the food we eat 
novel. 

Mrs. Lowey: Will the FDA please describe why it believes that GE foods and the recombinant 
DNA techniques that produce them are novel enough to be patentable, and therefore are 
substantially different from traditionally produced foods but traditional for labeling purposes? 
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Response: The issue of patentability as if relates to food labeling is raised in the citizen petition 
you reference. We are reviewing the citizen petition, and at this time, have not made a decision 
on the petition. 

Mrs. Lowey: Has the agency made a decision whether to require labeling for the proposed GE 
salmon, if it is approved by FDA for commercial use? If the agency does, how will it affect the 
labeling of other current GE products? Would it not be inconsistent to require labeling for the 
GE salmon but not for existing GE plant-based foods? 


Response: FDA has not made a decision on whether to approve the new animal drug application 
related to the AquAdvantage Salmon. If we approve the application relating to AquAdvantage 
Salmon, w'e will evaluate all relevant data and information available to the agency within the 
context of FDA’s legal authority relating to food labeling. FDA will then determine whether 
food from AquAdvantage Salmon requires labeling different from that of other farmed Atlantic 
salmon. 


Questions Submitted by Congresswoman Rosa L. DeLauro 
Trade - TPP 

The United States Trade Representative is currently negotiating a Trans-Pacific Partnership Free 
Trade Agreement with 1 1 other Pacific Rim nations, including Vietnam. 

In 2012, imported seafood products from Vietnam, the fifth largest exporter of shrimp to the 
United States, were refused entry 206 times by FDA because of concerns including filth, 
decomposition, drug residues, unapproved food additives and Salmonella. 

Although most seafood is already duty-free under the WTO’s Most Favored Nation tariff 
bindings, FTAs have led to further increases in U.S. seafood imports and your agency will be 
responsible ensuring the influx of seafood from Vietnam and other TPP nations is safe if a deal is 
completed. 

Ms. DeLauro; In what way does the budget proposal you have in front of us today prepare for 
that? 

Response: Over the past 1 5 years, FDA has seen an annual increase in the volume of food 
imported into the country. We expect those increases to continue and our budget request takes 
that into account. Consequently, if TPP were ratified, we would expect only an incremental 
increase in imported food from TPP countries over the increase that FDA already had projected. 


USTR had been pursuing a technical consultation process for disputes related to food safety as 
part of the TPP negotiations. I think this technical consultation process would drain needed 
resources from our regulatory agencies thereby weakening food safety. Now, USTR is reportedly 
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pursuing a dispute settlement procedure when issues arise in this area, which I fear would further 
prevent regulators from being able to impose measures to protect food safety. 

Ms. DeLauro: Can you share your views on the TPP negotiations, FDA’s position on the 
technical consultation proposal and possible dispute settlement procedures, as well as elaborate 
on the role FDA has played in the negotiations? 

Response: As a member of the interagency working group, FDA continues to work closely with 
LISTR and other regulatory agencies to formulate U.S. positions in the TPP negotiations, 
including U.S. positions with respect to technical consultations and the potential application of 
dispute settlement to the Sanitary and Phytosanitary (SPS) chapter of the agreement. 

With respect to the technical consultation mechanism, FDA fully supported this mechanism as an 
alternative to dispute settlement because it would provide FDA, and other regulators, an 
opportunity to resolve issues with our foreign regulatory counterparts without the influence of 
political or trade considerations. Using this mechanism, FDA could ensure that food safety is the 
primary consideration in resolving disputes and, in addition, could use these collaborations to 
help strengthen less developed food safety systems, which would increase the safety of food 
exported to our country. 

FDA is open to considering the application of dispute settlement to the SPS chapter provided that 
the TPP dispute settlement mechanism does not apply to certain provisions, which FDA believes 
should be settled instead by the World Trade Organization, and that certain adjustments are made 
to the text to ensure that FDA’s food safety authority is protected, including new authorities 
granted by Congress in the FDA Food Safety Modernization Act. FDA also has worked with 
USTR to establish a phased-in approach to any eventual agreement that would grant regulatory 
agencies time to make any necessary operational changes before being exposed to potential 
dispute settlement challenges. With these changes, FDA is confident that the agency will be able 
to take the necessary measures to ensure an appropriate level of protection for the American food 
supply. We continue to work with USTR in negotiations with TPP trading partners to ensure 
that these adjustments are adopted. 

Antibiotic use in Food Animals 

As you know, FDA has finalized Guidance for Industry #213, which asks animal drug companies 
to voluntarily change their antibiotic product labels so that they would no longer be approved for 
use in food animals to promote growth or increase feed efficiency. And, drug companies are also 
asked to change the products’ marketing status such that they would no longer be available over 
the counter and will require a veterinary prescription for use in feed or water. It seems to me that 
the Department of Agriculture will be essential to successful implementation of this policy, even 
assuming all label changes go as planned. USDA has a vital role to play in sharing information 
about the human health risk of antibiotic overuse in agriculture and educating producers and 
veterinarians about alternatives to regular antibiotic use. 
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Ms. DeLauro: Can you tell me what USDA is planning with regards to assisting in the 
implementation of FDA’s Guidance, especially with regards to any assistance you can provide to 
producers that would help them transition to a new, safer way of using antibiotics? 

Response; FDA has worked with USDA throughout the development of FDA’s current 
strategy, including co-sponsoring a series of public meetings in spring 20 1 3 to provide the public 
with opportunities to discuss and provide critical feedback on the challenges faced by livestock 
producers and veterinarians as FDA phases in therapeutic use only and veterinary oversight of 
the therapeutic use of certain medically important antimicrobials, as recommended by Guidance 
for Industry (GFI) #213, During the implementation of Guidance for Industry (GFI) #213 FDA 
and USDA will continue to work together in a number of different areas such as developing 
enhancements to surveillance systems, promoting j udicious use principles, and exploring 
alternatives to antibiotics. We would defer to USDA for further details about their plans. 

Ms. DeLauro: What programs and departments at USDA are part of this work? 

Response: FDA has worked with a number of components of USDA, particularly USDA’s 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS), Food Safety Inspection Service (FSIS) 
and Agricultural Research Service (ARS). 

Thank you for your leadership on the issue of antibiotic resistance. While I support more 
comprehensive action to eliminate all inappropriate uses of medically important antibiotics in 
food animals, I appreciate the agency’s efforts in this area and the publication of Guidance #213 
in December. I hope the guidance will succeed in at least ending the use of these drugs for 
growth promotion, as well as initiate some veterinary oversight over other uses. I remain deeply 
concerned, however, that the agency appears to have no plan as of yet to rein in injudicious uses 
of these drugs for so-called “disease prevention,’’ beyond encouraging veterinarians to prescribe 
them appropriately. I worry that because so many antibiotics will remain approved for both 
growth promotion and disease prevention, and because the agency is proposing weakening an 
existing veterinary oversight standard, there may be little change in overall use and antibiotic 
resisitance will continue to get worse. 

Ms. DeLauro: Can you tell me how the agency plans to tackle inappropriate use of antibiotics 
for disease prevention? 

Response: FDA agrees that it is important to ensure that the use of these important drugs for 
prevention purposes is Judicious and appropriately targeted to address specifically identified 
animal health risks. Once production uses are removed from the labeling of affected medicated 
feed products, such products can only legally be used for prevention purposes if the labeling of 
the product includes an FDA-approved prevention indication. If a medicated feed product were 
to be used for an unapproved disease prevention purpose, FDA could initiate action on the 
grounds that such use caused the drug to be unsafe under section 5 1 2(a) of the FD&C Act. 21 
U.S.C. § 360b(a) and adulterated within the meaning of section 501 (a)(5) of the FD&C Act 21 
U.S.C. § 351(a)(5). 
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In addition, acknowledging the importance of judicious use of antibiotics, GFI #213 outlines 
several important factors that veterinarians should consider when determining the 
appropriateness of a preventive use. These factors include whether a) there is evidence of 
effectiveness, b) such a preventive use is consistent with accepted veterinary practice, c) the use 
is linked to a specific etiologic agent, d) the use is appropriately targeted to animals at risk of 
developing a specific disease, and e) no reasonable alternatives for intervention exist. FDA 
believes veterinary oversight of these products is a critical element for ensuring that the above 
factors are considered in determining the specific situations where prevention use is necessary 
and appropriate. FDA intends to work with veterinary and animal producer organizations to 
reinforce the importance of these principles. 

Ms. DeLauro: How the agency will ensure that veterinarians have appropriate antibiotic 
oversight and knowledge of farms when the federal standard for a proper veterinarian-client- 
patient relationship may be removed, as currently proposed in December? 

Response; FDA is proposing to revise the definition of the term “Veterinary Feed Directive” 
(VFD) in § 558.3(b)(7) which currently includes a relatively prescriptive, federally-defined, code 
of veterinary professional conduct known as the veterinarian-client-patient relationship (VCPR). 
Specifically, FDA proposes to remove the explicit VCPR provision and replace it with the 
requirement that veterinarians ordering the use of VFD drugs must be “in compliance with all 
applicable veterinary licensing and practice requirements.” From a practical standpoint, this 
proposal would enable the veterinary profession and individual states to more appropriately align 
specific VCPR criteria with current practice standards, technological and medical advances, and 
other regional considerations. 

This proposed revision is not intended to lower the standard for professional conduct by 
veterinarians. Instead of continuing to impose explicit, federally defined VCPR requirements on 
veterinarians using VFD drugs in their professional practice, these proposed revisions would, 
consistent with the approach to regulating veterinary professional conduct in the context of 
prescription animal drug use, recognize and appropriately defer to existing regulatory oversight 
standards for veterinary professional conduct. This includes VCPR standards that have been 
established by the veterinary profession and individual slate veterinary medical licensing boards. 
FDA believes that state veterinary medical licensing boards are well suited for this role because 
of their unique penspective on factors such as the local availability of professional veterinary 
medical resources and the needs of their individual agricultural communities. However, while 
each state’s veterinary medical practice code may be somewhat different, the practice of 
veterinary medicine in the United States is, to a great extent, guided by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association (AVMA) and its Principles of Veterinary' Medical Ethics, which acts as a 
unifying standard for all veterinarians. AVMA’s Principles of Veterinary Medical Ethics include 
an explicit VCPR provision. 


Nutrition Facts Panel Proposed Rule 

First, I commend FDA for its thoughtful proposal to revise the Nutrition Facts Panel label, and in 
particular appreciate the addition of a line for added sugars. Excessive refined sugar intake 
contributes to causing chronic diseases such as diabetes mellitus, cardiovascular disease, dental 
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decay, and obesity. This is a critical advance for progress on public health, and I urge the FDA to 
maintain this requirement as it finalizes the rule and to consider the addition of a daily value for 
added sugar. 

Ms. DeLauro: If the agency requires additional funds to allow the Institute of Medicine or other 
body to determine a daily value for added sugars, plea.se indicate that as well. 

Response: We appreciate your support of FDA’s proposed requirement to revise the Nutrition 
Facts label by including added sugars. We also appreciate your request to consider the addition 
of a daily value for added sugar. 

The proposed rule would require declaration of “Added sugars” indented under “Sugars,” to help 
consumers understand how much sugar is naturally occurring and how much has been added to 
the product. This proposal takes into account new data and information, including 
recommendations from federal agencies and information from other expert groups, citizen 
petitions, and public comments. For example, the Dietary Guidelines for Americans recommend 
reducing caloric intake from added sugars and solid fats because eating these can cause people to 
eat less of nutrient-rich foods and may also increase how many calories they take in overall. The 
Institute of Medicine also recommends decreasing the intake of added sugars. 

At this time, there is no specific daily recommendation for added sugars. Whether the agency 
would pursue a study to determine a daily value will depend on agency priorities. Because of the 
time it takes to conduct a study, it is unlikely that a study could be completed before the rule is 
finalized. 

After the comment period for the proposed rule closes on August 1, 2014, FDA will consider the 
comments received. We intend to continue to evaluate the latest science and information, 
including the 2015 Dietary Guidelines Committee Report, with respect to added sugars and the 
need to consider a daily value for added sugars. Including added sugars on the Nutrition Facts 
label would provide information to allow consumers, who want to limit their added sugar intake, 
to compare products based on the amount of added sugars per serving. Our proposed changes 
would provide information to assist consumers to make better-informed food choices to support 
a healthy diet. 

In contrast to this very positive development, I was concerned to note only a very modest 
reduction on the daily value for sodium from 2,400 mg to 2,300 mg. Yet the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans recommends that people over 50, African-Americans, and people with 
hyperten.sion — or about two-thirds of adults — should limit themselves to 1,500 milligrams of 
sodium per day. Americans average about 4,000 milligrams of sodium per day. That level is 
causing about 100,000 more deaths per year from heart attacks and strokes than would occur if 
people were consuming 2,000 milligrams per day, according to an analysis by the Center for 
Science in the Public Interest (CSPI). 
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Ms. DeLauro: Why shouldn’t FDA lower the daily value for sodium further to either 1,500 or, 
at the most, 2,000 mg daily? 

Response: Since the release of the Institute of Medicine’s (lOM) report outlining strategies to 
reduce sodium intake, FDA has been carefully considering the challenges involved in sodium 
reduction. In 2011, FDA and USDA’s Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) issued a 
Federal Register notice requesting input on a number of issues related to sodium reduction, 
including issues identified in lOM’s report, to help us better understand current challenges and 
opportunities. We also co-sponsored a public meeting with other federal agencies to promote 
discussion of these issues. FDA is working with industry and other stakeholders to promote 
gradual, achievable, and sustainable reductions of sodium in the food supply, which would lead 
to a reduction in Americans’ sodium consumption over time. We believe these efforts have built 
a strong foundation for future action. FDA is looking for ways to further encourage sodium 
reduction and has been working on the technical research and assessments for the development 
of draft guidance that would establish voluntary sodium target levels for packaged and restaurant 
foods. 

As part of FDA’s recently proposed revision of the Nutrition Facts Label, we recommended a 
daily value of 2,300 mg for sodium based on the tolerable upper intake level for sodium 
established in 2005 by lOM and current sodium recommendations from other consensus 
reports. The current daily value is 2,400 mg. A daily value of 2,300 mg is much lower than the 
average daily consumption in the U.S. today which is 3,400 mg/day based on data from 
NHANES. While FDA is proposing a daily value of 2,300 mg, it is asking for comment on 
whether a daily value of 1,500 mg would be more appropriate and alternative approaches for 
selecting a daily value for sodium. The comment period is open for 140 days and closes on 
August 1 ,2014. 


Front-of-Package Labeling on Foods 

The FDA has sponsored consumer research on front-of-package nutrition labels, and three years 
ago the Institute of Medicine recommended that the FDA mandate a uniform national system of 
FOP labels. 

Ms. DeLauro: What has the FDA done on this issue since 2011 , and when do you expect the 
FDA to propose a rule? 

Response: Since 201 1, our front-of-package (FOP) labeling activities have included reviewing 
industry programs. These include the Facts Up Front program, developed by the Grocery 
Manufacturers Association and the Food Marketing Institute, which discloses calories, saturated 
fat, sodium, and total sugar on the front of the food package. Another of these programs is 
Walmart’s “Great for You’’ FOP labeling system for products meeting certain nutritional 
requirements. Further, FDA continues to monitor FOP labeling in the marketplace and will 
address any consumer protection or public health concerns about FOP labeling as appropriate. 

In addition, we have worked with the Department’s Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) to contract for two FOP labeling studies conducted by RTI 
International. The first study, which was conducted in two parts, synthesized research and expert 
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opinion on FOP labeling (part 1) and analyzed nutritional algorithms for use in FOP labeling 
systems (part 2). Reports on parts 1 and 2 of the study were issued in February 201 1 and May 
2011, respectively. The objective of the second contracted study was to develop a plan for 
evaluating current and future FOP labeling systems. A report recommending criteria and 
methods for such evaluations was issued in September 2012. 

FDA is evaluating information on FOP labeling and will continue working with the public to 
develop a regulatory approach. FDA solicited public input on FOP labeling in a series of notices 
published in the Federal Register. The docket numbers for the record: FD A~20 1 0-N-02 1 0, 
FDA-^2009-N-0220, and FDA-2007-N-0198. 

On March 3, 2014, FDA proposed amendments to the Nutrition Facts label. This is a needed first 
step for an FDA-supported FOP labeling system. An FDA approach for a FOP system would be 
informed by the Institute of Medicine’s 201 1 recommendations, experience with existing 
systems developed by industry, consumer research, public comment, and other information. 

Trans Fat 

Commissioner Hamburg, as you know the comment period has recently closed on FDA’s 
proposal to revoke the GRAS determination for partially hydrogenated oils (PHOs), It is 
estimated that this public health intervention will prevent between 3,000 and 7,000 premature 
deaths a year. Local governments across the country have already taken the lead on this issue, 
and the food industry has already eliminated many uses of PHOs, showing that this can be done. 

Ms. DeLauro: Will you commit to making a final determination by September 2014? 

Response; On November 8, 2013, FDA published a notice in the Federal Register announcing 
its tentative determination that partially hydrogenated oils (PHOs) no longer meet the GRAS 
criteria. In the notice, FDA requested comments on its tentative determination as well as other 
issues associated with the tentative determination. The initial 60-day comment period was 
extended an additional 60 days and closed on March 8, 2014. FDA received over 1,500 
eomments in response. Many of the comments raise complex scientific and legal issues. After a 
complete evaluation of the comments received and other available information, FDA will publish 
any final determination regarding PHOs. Although we cannot predict when any final decision 
will be reached, reduction in trans fat in the U.S. food supply from PHOs remains an FDA 
priority. 


Whole Grains and Characterizing Ingredient Labeling Authority 

In addition, on the labeling issue, we all know that whole grains are healthier than processed or 
refined flour. But we’ve seen considerable consumer confusion created by misleading food 
labels and names, which obscure whether whole grains are a significant part of many grain-based 
foods. While many products have “multi-grain” or “whole-grain” In the name, you’d have to be a 
very attentive label reader to figure out that the percentage of whole grains in these product is 
miniscule. Some groups had called for mandatory disclosure of the percentage of whole grains in 
all grain products as part of the labeling revisions FDA is reviewing, but this was not mentioned 
in the agency’s proposal. 
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Ms. DeLauro: What is FDA doing about this important public health problem? 

Response: In February 2006, FDA published draft guidance on the use of whole grain 
statements on food labels. Since that time we have been making progress on finalizing the 
guidance and, as part of this process, are seeking the Office of Management and Budget’s final 
approval to conduct consumer research about the use and understanding of whole grain label 
statements. After we complete the research and evaluate the findings, we will be in a better 
position to anticipate when a final guidance will publish. 

We are pursuing the non-misleading labeling of whole grains under our authority to ensure food 
products are labeled accurately and not misbranded. Ensuring the accurate labeling of whole 
grains may help consumers make better-informed food choices that will support a healthy diet. 

In connection with this problem, 1 would like to quote from a section of your rules pertaining to 
FDA’s general authority on food labels. 21 CFR section 102.5 (b) of the regulations states that 
“The common or usual name of a food shall include the percentage(s) of any characterizing 
ingredient(s) or component(s) when the proportion of such ingredient(s) or component(s) in the 
food has a material bearing on price or consumer acceptance or when the labeling or the 
appearance of the food may otherwise create an erroneous impression that such ingredient(s) or 
component(s) is present in an amount greater than is actually the case.” 

As I read this section, which seems clear enough, the FDA currently has a powerful tool to 
ensure that foods are not misleadingly labeled to seem healthier than they are. Some examples of 
this problem in addition to the whole grains issue I just described include so-called “fruit snacks” 
intended for children that contain very little or no actual fruit, or “veggie chips” without much, if 
any. healthy vegetables in them. It seems to me that there are numerous products which are 
misleadingly labeled so as to appear healthier than they really are. 

Ms. DeLauro: What is FDA doing to enforce this provision in current law? What more can and 
should you do, given the public health implications? 

Response: Thank you for raising this issue with us. We take false and misleading labeling 
seriously and agree that a product label should accurately reflect the product contents. We 
evaluate labeling concerns, such as the particular issue you raise, on a case-by-case basis. 

As previously mentioned, we plan to conduct consumer research on how consumers perceive the 
labeling of whole grains. The research will help us determine whether the proportion of grains in 
the food has a material bearing on consumer acceptance or when the labeling may create an 
erroneous impression that such ingredients are present in an amount greater than is actually the 
case. After we conduct the research, we will be in a better position to finalize our 2006 draft 
guidance on whole grain label statements. 

Currently, manufacturers can make factual statements about whole grains on the label of their 
products, such as “10 grams of whole grains,” “'A ounce of whole grains,” and “100% whole 
grain oatmeal” , if the statements are not false or misleading and do not imply a particular level 
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of the ingredient, such as “high” or “excellent source.” Other whole grain statements are viewed 
on a case-by-case basis. 

Currently, we do have food standards for whole wheat bread, rolls, and buns and whole wheat 
macaroni products made from whole wheat flours. 

Energy Drinks 

I and many of my colleagues have been truly alarmed by the reports in the media and elsewhere 
concerning deaths and injuries that have been linked to energy drinks, which contain caffeine 
and other stimulants, in addition to sugar and artificial dyes. The FDA armounced last spring that 
there were 1 8 deaths connected in some form to these beverages, and that it planned to 
investigate. 

Ms. DeLauro: What has been done since that time to look into the causes of these incidents? 

Response; FDA received reports of 1 8 deaths that named 5-hour Energy and reports of six 
deaths that named Monster Energy drinks. Energy drinks may be marketed as either conventional 
foods (beverages) or dietary supplements, depending on a variety of factors. To increase our 
understanding of the public health issues involving caffeine and other stimulants in energy 
drinks, FDA has taken numerous actions, such as reviewing adverse event reports associated 
with energy drinks; conducting inspections that included the review of adverse event reports at 
firms that manufacture energy drinks; and analyzing samples of caffeinated energy drinks to 
determine the amount of caffeine present. 

Between January 1, 2008, and December 31, 2012, FDA received reports of a total of 1,391 
adverse events related to dietary supplements containing caffeine and other stimulants. FDA 
reviewed all of those reports and was unable to establish direct causality. The majority of these 
reports contained sparse information limited to providing the consumer’s age, the supplement 
consumed, the gender of the consumer, and that the event involved a product that contained 
caffeine. Critical missing information included: how long the consumer had been taking the 
supplement, whether the consumer was using any medications at the time of the adverse event, 
and if there were any underlying medical condition(s) that may have been the cause or 
contributed to the adverse event. 

In July 2013, FDA initiated a nationwide field assigiunent to inspect manufacturers of energy 
drinks, to collect adverse events from facilities inspected for review, and to collect samples of 
caffeinated energy drinks to test for caffeine content. Thirty-eight samples were tested to provide 
information on caffeine content. FDA is considering what additional action(s) may be warranted. 

At the request of FDA, in August 2013, the Institute of Medicine (lOM) held a public workshop 
on caffeine in food and dietary supplements. lOM issued a report on their findings in January 
2014. The objectives of the workshop were to: (I) evaluate the literature on important health 
hazards associated with caffeine consumption; (2) identify vulnerable populations, their 
exposure, and associated risks; and (3) explore safe caffeine exposure levels for general and 
vulnerable populations and identify data gaps. 
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The lOM report concluded that the marketing of caffeine to consumers in novel products raises 
new questions about caffeine intake, the consequences of caffeine exposure, and individual and 
population variability. Data gaps exist with respect to actual exposure levels, particularly among 
children and adolescents. The scientific evidence on the effects of caffeine on the cardiovascular 
system, central nervous system, and behavior is varied and incomplete. Little is known about the 
interactions between caffeine and other ingredients in caffeine-containing foods and dietary 
supplements and whether and how those interactions might alter the health effects of caffeine 
exposure. Workshop participants discussed the urgency of cardiac signals observed in 
adolescents and the participants suggested ways to improve the collection of exposure and 
outcome data. FDA is reviewing the scientific information and expert input contained in the 
lOM's workshop summary. 

In addition, I understand that there is a limitation on the amount of caffeine that can be put into 
soda-type drinks under FDA rules. Energy drinks are sold next to sodas, are consumed like sodas 
are as a recreational beverage, and are marketed to children and adults in ways that are similar to 
sodas. Many people may be confused and in fact believe that the caffeine levels in the two types 
of drinks are similar, when there can be four to five times as much caffeine in a single-serving 
energy drink than in a soda under federal law. 

Ms. DeLauro: To address both health concerns and consumer confusion, why doesn’t FDA 
simply limit the caffeine content of energy drinks to that of sodas? 

Response: While FDA does have a regulation that recognizes a certain level of caffeine as 
“generally recognized as safe” for use in cola-type beverages, that regulation does not prohibit 
higher levels of caffeine in cola-type beverages or in other sodas. While FDA could promulgate a 
regulation to limit the amount of caffeine in various products, there would need to be a science- 
based, safety reason to do so. For the majority of consumers, the negative health consequences of 
over-consuming caffeine are mild and transient, and include symptoms such as jitters, 
nervousness, and sleep disturbances. Further, these symptoms vary greatly within the population 
with some individuals being relatively insensitive to caffeine (the folks who can go to sleep 
immediately after drinking a mug of coffee) to the individuals who are very sensitive to caffeine. 
Most people quickly learn their own personal caffeine limitations and alter their behavior 
accordingly. Limiting the amount of caffeine in “energy drinks” may also have an unintended 
consequence; for those people who are seeking the extra caffeine (above what is in a traditional 
soda), limiting caffeine in “energy drinks” may lead them to drink additional servings of these 
products to get the same caffeine effect (and result in them consuming more calories). 

In addition, for the caffeine-seeking consumer, there are currently many innovative, caffeinated 
beverages on the market to choose from. As noted in the question, a typical grocery store shelf of 
canned beverages often has traditional sodas alongside “energy drinks.” However, these same 
shelves also contain specialty canned (or bottled) sweetened coffee and tea beverages intended to 
be served cold, like a soda. These specialty coffee and tea beverages contain caffeine, typically at 
levels above what would be found in a traditional soda. Consumption of these beverages is not 
limited to adults. A recent scientific publication noted that adolescents have been increasing their 
consumption of coffee and tea beverages while decreasing their consumption of soda (Branum, 
AM, et al.. Trends in Caffeine Intake among US Children and Adolescents, March 2014, 
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Pediatrics). This same publication reports that the overall caffeine intake among children and 
adolescents did not increase from 1999 to 2010. 

Conflicts of Interest Related to “Ingredients are Generally Recognized as Safe” 

1 noted with alarm the research from the Pew Charitable Trusts that found a high degree of 
conflicts of interest and food industry ties among scientists that work for companies seeking to 
determine the safety of new ingredients under FDA’s rules. The study grappled with the 
documents actually submitted to FDA as part of the determination that an ingredient is 
“generally recognized as safe,” (GRAS) and did not even address the deeper problem concerning 
the lack of oversight when food companies self-determine the GRAS status of ingredients 
without any notification to FDA at all. 

Ms. DeLauro: What is the agency doing about the issue of conflicts of interest among the 
scientific community charged with assuring the safety of the food supply? 

Response: Guidance on the potential conflict of interest for experts participating on GRAS 
panels is a priority for the agency. FDA has prioritized the publication of draft guidance on this 
issue in 20 1 4 (Program Goal 1.1.13 of FDA’s Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition Plan 
for Program Priorities, 2013 -2014. 

Compounding Drugs 

Thank you for your testimony, Commissioner Hamburg. There are a couple of issues 
surrounding compounding pharmacy oversight that 1 would like to follow up on. As you know, I 
have been an advocate for strong federal oversight and improved monitoring of adverse events 
related to drug compounding and have expressed concerns about ensuring quality and safety. 

Ms. DeLauro: Does the agency have sufficient resources to adequately oversee compounding 
pharmacies, particularly 503A traditional compounding pharmacies, which will not be paying 
registration fee.s but may nevertheless be engaged in illegal drug manufacturing, dispensing 
adulterated drugs, and other activities that require FDA oversight and enforcement action? 

Response: The FY 2015 President’s Budget includes a request of $25 million to enhance 
pharmacy compounding oversight activities. The requested resources will support inspections of 
compounding pharmacies under section 503A, policy development activities related to sections 
503A and 503B, and state collaboration and coordination. Without the requested resources, 
FDA’s capacity to expand its oversight of pharmacy compounding may be limited. 

Resources are essential, but it is important to note that resources alone are not necessarily 
sufficient to prevent bad actors from continuing to evade the requirements of the Act and 
compromise patient health. FDA will continue to be hampered in its ability to proactively 
identify pharmacies that use dangerous compounding practices if they seek to hide out in the 
traditional compounding category. In addition, the lack of clarity over who is primarily 
responsible for regulating that pharmacy that exists under current law remains. 
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If FDA inspects a pharmacy that has not registered as an outsourcing facility (for example, if 
FDA becomes aware of an adverse event associated wnth the pharmacy’s products), FDA will 
have to determine whether the pharmacy is operating in compliance with existing section 503A. 
If they are not, they will be subject to the same requirements as a conventional drug 
manufacturer. But the pharmacy may be operating in accordance with the conditions of section 
503A for some products (e.g., getting prescriptions, using appropriate bulk drug substances to 
make those products) and violating the conditions of section 503A with other products (e.g., 
copying commercially available products, compounding drugs on the difficult to compound list). 
In such a case the question of who is primarily responsible for regulating the pharmacy when it is 
not registered with FDA as an outsourcing facility remains. 

We intend to continue proactive risk-based surveillance, follow-up, and for-cause (in response to 
serious adverse event reports and reports of quality problems) inspections of compounders, 
including firms registered under section 503B to identify those with deficient sterile 
compounding practices. We plan to take action, including enforcement actions, as appropriate to 
protect the public health. 

We are also developing our relationships with the states, and will encourage states who identify 
compounders that are operating outside of the conditions in section 503A to bring them to our 
attention so we can take appropriate action. 

As the FDA continues to implement the Compounding Quality Act, there a couple of items 
regarding facility registration that I would like to follow up on. 

Ms. DeLauro: How many compounding pharmacies to date have voluntarily registered with the 
FDA? For the compounding pharmacies that have registered with FDA, has the agency inspected 
operations? Are there inspections planned? 

Response: As of March 6, 2014, 32 firms have voluntarily registered as outsourcing facilities 
under section 503B of the FD&C Act. FDA is first inspecting outsourcing facilities that have not 
been recently inspected, and then will conduct follow-up inspections of registered outsourcing 
facilities that were inspected by FDA within the past year and a half. 

Breast Density Reporting 

In November 2011, the National Mammography Quality Assurance Advisory Committee 
recommended that information related to an individual's breast density should be included in the 
mammogram patient report and physician report. Subsequently, a Breast Density Reporting 
amendment to the Mammography Quality Standards Act was scheduled as a notice of proposed 
rulemaking in December 2013. 

Ms. DeLauro: Can you please update the Committee of the status and timeline of the proposed 
rulemaking and amendment regarding notification of breast density in the patient letter? 

Response: FDA is in the process of preparing the proposed rulemaking for review by the 
Administration. 
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E-Cigarette Deeming Rule 

I understand that the FDA has recently launched its new initiative to curb adolescent nicotine use 
featuring targeted messaging designed for at-risk youth. I support regulation of a new frontier in 
nicotine products: electronic cigarettes. The facts are disturbing: a growing number of our 
nation’s youth are using electronic cigarettes, which provide the latest method for delivering 
addictive nicotine into their systems. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) must take 
decisive and important measures to issue regulation that reins in the advertisement, sale to 
minors, and chemical composition of electronic cigarettes. 

It is important that the FDA as a whole shares the same vision for public health. What happens in 
one arm of the FDA ought to be aligned with the other. 

FDA has the authority and responsibility to move quickly to regulate e-cigarettes under the 
Tobacco Control Act - and should do so immediately. 

Ms. DeLauro: Please tell us where you at in the process of issuing the deeming rule. 

Response: On April 25, 2014, FDA announced its proposed rule to expand its authority over 
additional products that meet the statutory definition of “tobacco product,” such as e-cigarettes 
(79 FR 23142). This proposed rule is the first step toward establishing an appropriate regulatory 
framework for these products. 

Once FDA finalizes this rulemaking, some provisions in the FD&C Act would then 
automatically apply to all “deemed” tobacco products (e.g., industry registration, product listing, 
ingredient listing, user fees for certain products, and the adulteration and misbranding provisions 
of the statute). Once deemed, FDA then could consider taking actions related to the use of 
flavors attractive to youth, the growth of c-cigarette advertising in mainstream media, and the 
increasing consumption of e-cigarettes by youth. 

Conflicts of Interests on Drug and Device Advisory Committee Panels 

Commissioner Hamburg, as you know, 1 have a history of concerns over the influence of 
industry in the drug approval process. FDA Advi.sory Committees hold tremendous 
responsibility as representatives of the research community whose role is to review new drug 
applications and make appropriate recommendations that protect patients and consumers form 
unsafe and ineffective drugs. Accordingly, it is essential that these individuals have the interest 
of the public good as their main priority. 

Ms. DeLauro: What specifically is the FDA doing to increase the percentage of physicians on 
advisory committees and advisory panels who have no conflicts of interest with pharmaceutical 
and medical device companies? 

Response: When considering appointments to an advisory committee, FDA seeks highly expert 
advisors with the least potential for conflicts of interest. Because some of the best experts that 
we seek are also sought out by industry, some of our members may have potential conflicts. 
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The agency determines whether a member has a conflict of interest when a meeting is scheduled 
and the meeting topic, or particular matter, has been identified. FDA conducts a careful, 
individualized screening for potential conflicts of interest in preparation for each advisory 
committee meeting. The agency thoroughly analyzes all reported interests. 

As reported in the fiscal year 2013 Annual Report to Congress on FDA Advisory Committees 
and Vacancies, very few members of FDA advisory committees had conflicts of interest. In 
2013, FDA granted waivers for conflicts of interest to less than one percent of its advisory 
committee members. Over a 4 year period from 2010 to 2013, FDA granted, on average, 
waivers to less than one percent of members. Regarding attendance, the 2013 data shows that 
only 5 percent of individuals contacted to participate at committee meetings did not attend due to 
the potential for a conflict of interest, whereas 36 percent declined to attend for reasons other 
than a conflict of interest. 

FDA recently significantly improved outreach and recruitment by launching a new web portal in 
January 2014 to receive nominations for vacancies on committees. The fully electronic system 
has increased the overall pool of candidates and has streamlined the management of all 
nominations. The website now also points visitors to a brief tutorial on financial conflicts of 
interest so that potential candidates can learn about this important topic. 

Submission of Unverified Data to FDA Advisory Committees 

The rules governing FDA Advisory Committee meetings require all material be submitted in 
advance, including all data that will be discussed by the panel. Flowever, at several recent FDA 
Advisory Committee meetings, sponsors have — with FDA’s permission — presented new data 
that the FDA had not vetted. As a result, the sponsors have been able to convince Advisory 
Committee members that the new, unvetted data indicate that the products’ benefits outweigh 
risks. For example, unverified data was submitted at the ophthalmic devices advisory panel 
meeting on March 14 and the microbiology devices advisory panel meeting on March 12. Both 
committees subsequently supported approval. 

Ms. DeLauro: Why is the FDA allowing the submission of unvetted data to Advisory 
Committees? It goes against the Code of Federal Regulations and FDA Guidance Documents 
and undermines the usefulness of the scientific review by FDA staff. 

Response: 21 CFR Part 14 (titled Public Hearing Before a Public Advisory Committee) does 
not require, that all materials be submitted to the applicable advisory committee prior to a 
meeting. The regulations also do not limit presentation of information not previously reviewed 
by the agency. Questions from committee members may be clarified by information not already 
available to them in the briefing package provided before each meeting. 

Material presented at advisory committee meetings provides relevant scientific information that 
allows a committee to provide informed advice. If the agency is aware of information not 
previously submitted to FDA that is being presented at a meeting by a sponsor, and if that 
information is not simply a response to a question raised by the committee, the agency will alert 
the sponsor and announce to the committee and the public that the information has not been 
reviewed by FDA. All of the information presented will become part of the record of the 
Advisory Committee meeting. 
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If the information being presented is more than minimal, the sponsor may be asked to 
discontinue presenting the information and to move on to material that has previously been 
reviewed by the agency. 

FDA advisory committees consider all aspects of a meeting. In order to provide informed advice 
to the agency, the committee is provided with the briefing package before the meeting. During 
the meeting the committee hears information presented by the agency, the sponsor (if 
applicable), and members of the public. Accordingly, committee deliberations are based on a 
range of information beyond that which the sponsor may newly present at the meeting. While 
advisory committees provide recommendations to the agency, the Commissioner has sole 
discretion concerning action to be taken and policy to be expressed on any matter considered by 
an advisory committee (21 CFR 14.5(b)). 

QUESTIONS Submitted by Congressman rep, sanford d. bishop, jr. 

Your total funding request of $4.74 billion includes $2.16 billion (45,5%) for user fees. This 
proposed budget is $358 million above the FY 2014 Enacted level. Of this increased amount, 

$23 million is for budget authority and $335 million is for new user fees, most of which are 
intended for: 

• Food Safety: $240 million 

• Medical Product Safety: $61 million 

Historically, Congress has not been supportive of user fees. 

Mr. Bishop: What will be the impact on the programs/activities funded by the proposed user 
fees if they not authorized? How will you prioritize your programs based on availability of 
funds? 

Response: Without the additional funding FDA will be able to issue the FSMA rules, but will 
unable to effectively implement them, and improve food safety. Without new resources FDA 
will not be able to effectively retrain inspectors, provide guidance and technical assistance to 
industry, partner with State agencies, and build the modem import safety system Congress 
mandated. 

In terms of the proposed user fee funding specifically, FDA would be able to develop and 
expand the following activities: 

o Improving and expanding FDA’s inspections, with a focus on training state and 
local public health partners; 

o Implementing the new import food safety system mandated by FSMA, including 
the proposed third-party auditor/certification body program and the new Foreign 
Supplier Verification Program; 

o Improving the Agency’s cross-cutting science infrastmcture to expand FDA’s 
research capacity to better detect contaminants and to improve scientific 
knowledge of food contamination and prevention; 
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o Developing an integrated national food safety system that allows FDA and the 
states to respond more rapidly to food safety problems, eliminates any 
unnecessary duplication of regulatory activities, and establishes shared regulatory 
standards to ensure consistent oversight; 

o Expanding FDA’s outbreak response capacity to identify sources of foodbome 
illness more rapidly, thus greatly reducing the impact of such outbreaks on public 
health and the economy; 

o Implementing a risk-based resource allocation system to help FDA ensure 
effective and efficient interventions; and, 

o Developing a modem Information Technology capacity to support risk analysis, 
effective resource allocation, and increased communication with FDA’s 
regulatory partners. 

The fungal meningitis outbreak associated with a compounded sterile drag that resulted in 64 
deaths and over 750 cases of infections across 20 States in 2012 could have been prevented had 
stricter monitoring and testing systems been in place. You are requesting $25 million in budget 
authority to enhance pharmacy compounding oversight activities in FY 2015. 

Mr. Bishop: How confident are you that your enhanced oversight activities will prevent further 
disease outbreaks arising from contaminated compounded drugs? 

Response: The FY 2015 President’s Budget includes a request of $25 million to enhance 
pharmacy compounding oversight activities. The requested resources will support inspections of 
compounding pharmacies under section 503A, policy development activities related to sections 
503A and 503B, and state collaboration and coordination. Without the requested resources, 
FDA’s capacity to expand its oversight of pharmacy compounding may be limited. 

Resources are essential, but it is important to note that resources alone are not necessarily 
sufficient to prevent bad actors from continuing to evade the requirements of the Act and 
compromise patient health. FDA will continue to be hampered in its ability to proactively 
identify pharmacies that use dangerous compounding practices if they do not register as 
outsourcing facilities under section 503B of the FD&C Act. In addition, the lack of clarity over 
who is primarily responsible for regulating that pharmacy that exists under current law remains. 

If FDA inspects a pharmacy that has not registered as an outsourcing facility (for example, if 
FDA becomes aware of an adverse event associated with the pharmacy’s products), FDA will 
have to determine whether the pharmacy is operating in compliance with section 503A. If they 
are not, they will be subject to the same requirements as a conventional drug manufacturer. But 
the pharmacy may be operating in accordance with the conditions of section 503A for some 
products (e.g., getting prescriptions, using appropriate bulk drug substances to make those 
products) and violating the conditions of section 503A with other products (e.g„ copying 
commercially available products, compounding drugs on the difficult to compound list). In such 
a case the question of who is primarily responsible for regulating the pharmacy when it is not 
registered with FDA as an outsourcing facility remains. 
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We intend to continue proactive risk-based surveillance, follow-up, and for-cause (in response to 
serious adverse event reports and reports of quality problems) inspections of compounders, 
including firms registered under section 503B to identify those with deficient sterile 
compounding practices. We plan to take action, including enforcement actions, as appropriate to 
protect the public health. 

We are also developing our relationships with the states, and will encourage states who identify 
compounders that are operating outside of the conditions in section 503 A to bring them to our 
attention so we can take appropriate action. 

Mr. Bishop: How will you encourage state governments and boards of pharmacy to cooperate 
fully with FDA in the implementation and enforcement of the Drug Quality and Security Act? 

Response: We are developing our relationships with the states, and will encourage states who 
identify compounders that are operating outside of the conditions in section 503A to bring them 
to our attention so we can take appropriate action. On March 20-21, 2014, we convened an inter- 
governmental working meeting of state government officials, including officials from the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Attendees included officials from Boards of Pharmacy, Health Departments, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), and representatives from organizations that represent 
state officials, including the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy (NABP), the 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officials (ASTHO), and the National Conference of 
State Legislatures (NCSL). 

The purpose of this meeting was to identify opportunities to better protect the public health by 
strengthening oversight of compounders, including through improved federal-state collaboration. 
With respect to other plans FDA has to increase communication with the states, FDA continues 
to collaborate with the states on inspections of compounders and notifies the states of 
inspectional observations. 

Through continuing efforts such as these, FDA hopes to develop close collaborative relationships 
with the states in the oversight of compounding activities. 

1 am sure we can all agree that the old adage “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure " 
still holds true despite technological advances in drug manufacturing. 

Mr. Bishop: Are education and training programs for drug compounders (including plant 
workers and laboratory persoimel) included in your oversight activities? 

Response; Education and training is an area of concern for FDA. In fact, the Agency is 
working diligently to publish a draft guidance on current good manufacturing practice (CGMP) 
requirements for outsourcing facilities under section 503 B of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, which will include information on personnel training. FDA does not have the 
resources to offer training to outsourcing facilities on how to comply with CGMP requirements. 
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Outsourcing facilities should seek the help of industry consultants if they need such guidance or 
training. 

Of the $ 1 .48 billion you are requesting for food safety, $24 million is allocated for the 
implementation of the Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) which President Obama signed 
into law in 201 1 . 1 understand this new law calls for more frequent and risk-based inspections of 
foods and facilities and establishes science-based standards for the safe production and 
harvesting of fruits and vegetables. The FSMA also requires food facilities to have a written plan 
that spells out the possible problems that could affect the safety of their products and an outline 
of steps that the facility would take to help prevent those problems from occurring. It seems like 
these provisions are patterned after the USDA Food Safety Inspection Service (FSIS) Hazard 
Analysis Critical Control Points (HACCP) plan which went into effect in poultry processing and 
other meat plants in 1999. It appears that USDA and FDA may have overlapping responsibilities 
in ensuring the safety of our food supply in the “farm to fork” continuum. 

Mr. Bishop: How do you enhance cooperation and collaboration between FDA and USDA to 
ensure that your roles are complementary and not overlapping? 

Response: FDA and USDA have a long history of working together to ensure food safety. 
FDA’s new Preventive Controls proposed rules for Human Food and Animal Food implement 
the requirements in FSMA to establish preventive controls regulations that are consistent, to the 
extent practicable, with FDA’s HACCP rulemakings for seafood and juice as well as USDA’s 
regulations for HACCP for meat and poultry products. USDA is responsible for overseeing the 
safety of meat and meat products, poultry and poultry products, and egg products and also has a 
more recently established role in catfish safety. FDA is responsible for the safety of all other 
food products. FDA and USDA recently signed a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
related to the transition of authority for catfish oversight from FDA to USDA to ensure that it is 
smooth and orderly. The agencies already have an MOU on dual jurisdiction facilities that 
establishes the role of each agency in a facility that produces both FDA- and USDA-regulated 
products. The MOU covers coordination between the agencies regarding such facilities, 
including information sharing in the event that a food safety problem is noted by either Agency 
while in a dual jurisdiction facility. As FDA finalizes and implements its new HACCP-based 
preventive controls regulations, it will continue to collaborate with USDA to ensure food safety. 

Mr. Bishop: What are the weak links in the FSMA that may have led to the recent E. coli 0157 
contamination of pre-packaged salads. Salmonella and Listeria contamination of cheese 
products, and Listeria contamination in cantaloupe? 

Response: The preventive controls framework envisioned in FSMA has not been implemented 
yet. When that framework is in place, we estimate that a significant number of foodbome 
illnesses and outbreaks will be prevented, though no system could completely eliminate 
foodbome illness. FDA has proposed the seven foundational rules that will establish the broad 
preventive controls framework, and will be issuing final rules in 2015 and early 2016. When the 
covered facilities and farms come into compliance with those rules, the result will be a modem 
food safety system that produces safer food. To help industry, especially small producers and 
processors, come into compliance, FDA is planning to do significant education, outreach, and 
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technical assistance, and has established several food safety-related Alliances to begin that work. 
However, additional resources are critical to fully implement the statute and assist industry in 
coining into compliance with the new standards in order to realize the full benefits of FSMA. 

While I applaud FDA’s recent efforts to help phase out the use of medically important 
antimicrobials in food animals for production purposes (e.g., to enhance growth or improve feed 
efficiency), and to bring the therapeutic uses of such drugs (to treat, control, or prevent specific 
diseases) under the oversight of licensed veterinarians, particularly with the recent release of 
Guidance #213, it appears that you are “reinventing the wheel” when it comes to your plan “to 
collect [antibiotic] use data and conduct other research to better understand antimicrobial drug 
use practices in animals and the public health impacts on antimicrobial resistance. ” 

Mr. Bishop: Is this not a duplication of the National Antimicrobial Resistance Monitoring 
System (NARMS) which was established in 1996 as a partnership between FDA, the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC), and USDA to track antibiotic resistance in foodbome bacteria? 

Response; Collecting detailed antibiotic use data in food animal production is a priority for 
FDA. NARMS does not track use data; it tracks antibiotic resistance in foodbome bacteria. The 
absence of good antibiotic use data has hampered our ability to evaluate the relationship between 
antibiotic use practices and resistance trends identified based on data obtained from NARMS. 
Resistance data are currently not linked to or associated with data on antimicrobial dmg use. 
While not part of NARMS, annual sales information by antimicrobial class is collected by FDA- 
CVM from drug sponsors as part of ADUFA Section 105. However, this information does not 
adequately represent actual use on farm. No information on the history of antimicrobial use is 
available for the slaughter plant and retail meat portions of NARMS. Once these links are 
understood in better detail, research may elucidate the mechanisms of resistance, and the means 
by which resistance spreads. Collection of antibiotic sales information and on-farm use data will 
lay the groundwork for assessing how different antimicrobial drug use practices in animals affect 
public health. 

Mr. Bishop: What is the status of the Food and Drug Administration Safety and Innovation Act 
(FDASIA) which was signed into law on July 9. 2012? 

Response: The agency is committed to implementing the requirements of FDASIA in a way that 
provides lasting improvements to public health and we will meet these objectives as quickly as 
resources allow. To help the public keep track of our progress we have established a FDASIA 
web porta!: that includes a link to our three year implementation plan, which we update on a 
regular basis. This information provides more extensive detail on the status of FDASIA 
implementation; some examples are provided below. 

One of FDA’s major undertakings since July 2012 has been putting in place the infrastructure for 
a new generic drug user fee program that will expedite the review of low-cost, high quality 
generic drugs. The program has already achieved several significant milestones, including 
reducing the backlog of generic drug applications, enhancing review efficiencies, and 
streamlining hiring. Likewise, reauthorizafion of the medical device user fee program has helped 
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to expedite the availability of innovative new products to market, and the program has already 
seen a decrease in the application backlog for device submissions. 

In the area of innovation, we launched the new breakthrough therapy designation for drugs 
where preliminary clinical evidence indicates that the drug that may offer a substantial 
improvement over existing therapies for patients with serious or life-threatening diseases and 
published guidance on the use of this and our other programs to expedite the development and 
review of new drugs to address unmet medical need in the treatment of a serious or life- 
threatening condition. In the area of engagement, we initiated the Patient-Focused Drug 
Development Program. The objective of this five-year effort is to more systematically obtain the 
patient’s perspective on a disease and its impact on patients’ daily lives, the types of treatment 
benefit that matter most to patients, and the adequacy of the available therapies for the disease. 

Significant accomplishments include issuing a final rule to implement a unique device identifier 
(UDI) system that will greatly enhance patient safety. Nearly every device will be required to 
carry a unique identifier that can be read by some form of automatic data capture technology. 
This information will be entered into a new computerized database that will help identify 
products should recalls or adverse events occur. Also, FDA established a task force and 
developed a Strategic Plan to enhance the Agency’s response to preventing and mitigating drug 
shortages. The proposed rule was published in October 2013. Under the permanent 
reauthorization of the pediatric drug development programs (the Best Pharmaceuticals for 
Children Act and the Pediatric Research Equity Act) (Title V of FDASIA) FDA has 
implemented the pediatric study plan requirements and issued draft guidance on the provisions. 

In addition. Title Vll of FDASIA is helping FDA take important steps to address the challenges 
posed by an increasingly global drug supply chain. For example, FDASIA has extended the 
agency’s administrative detention authority to include drugs, and the agency has taken steps to 
implement this authority by issuing a final rule. In addition, the agency pushed for higher 
penalties for counterfeiting and intentionally adulterating drugs before the federal sentencing 
commission - and succeeded. . 

There were several provisions in FDASIA that are relevant to rare diseases, such as the 
aforementioned breakthrough therapy designation and Patient- Focused Drug Development 
Program. In addition, FDASIA included the addition of a Rare Pediatric Disease Voucher 
Program, inclusion of additional profit incentives for certain Humanitarian Device Exemption 
(also known as HDE) approved devices, a provision to accelerate the therapies for pediatric rare 
diseases, and clarification of the Accelerated Approval provision. 

One of the most important elements of FDASIA was to apply the lessons learned from meeting 
the needs of people HIV/AIDS and cancer by using Accelerated Approval to fast track therapies 
in the hands of patients who were otherwise facing a certain death sentence. 

In FDASIA we directed the FDA to make use of this same authority to address the urgent needs 
of the orphan and rare disease populations.' 

I have heard from constituents as well as from scientists in the Duchenne Muscular Dystrophy 
(DMD) community that there is the first potential therapy [eteplirsen] in the pipeline that could. 
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and in their view should, be considered for accelerated approval. Based on over 120 weeks of 
data, there have been no adverse effects to patients and strong signs of efficacy. Top scientists 
who have dedicated their careers to this disease say they’ve never seen results like these. Just 
like people with HIV/AIDS in the 80’s, right now, children and young adults with Duchenne 
face certain death and there is no therapy. The longer these patients wait, the more muscle 
function and mobility they lose - capabilities that they can’t get back. 

Mr. Bishop: FD ASIA’S orphan and rare disease provisions would seem to apply to a condition 
like Duchenne - wouldn’t you agree? What is the hold up and when will the FDA make a 
decision on how it will proceed? 

Response: We recognize DMD to be a serious and life-threatening disorder and that there are 
currently no approved drugs specifically for its treatment. We also know that that, like many 
other rare diseases, there are substantial unmet needs for this disease, and we understand the 
urgent needs of the patients with DMD. 

When a drug is intended for a serious or life-threatening illness in patients with unmet medical 
needs, FDA has demonstrated its willingness to work diligently with the drug’s developer to help 
get the necessary evidence and, once marketing applications are submitted, to be flexible 
regarding the evidence required to support product approval. For example, in recent years, two- 
thirds of the orphan drugs approved by FDA were approved on the basis of evidence other than 
the traditional two or more clinical trials. About 50% of orphan drugs were approved on the basis 
of a surrogate endpoint. 

Accelerated approval is one method to expedite review of a drag for serious or life-threatening 
conditions — generally, where there is a basis to believe that a surrogate endpoint is reasonably 
likely to predict actual benefit to the patient, but confirmatory trials establishing actual benefit 
are needed after approval. But we have not limited ourselves to that pathway, and can leverage a 
number of different programs to help a sponsor get a medically necessary drug through the 
development process even where accelerated approval is not available because there is 
insufficient information to believe that we have a surrogate that is likely to predict clinical 
benefit. DMD is also a serious and life-threatening disorder, and drugs intended to treat DMD 
may be eligible for one or more of FDA’s programs intended to facilitate and expedite 
development and review of new drugs top address unmet medical need in the treatment of a 
serious or life-threatening condition , including Fast Track and Breakthrough designation. 

Priority Review, in addition to Accelerated Approval” (please see response to Q 63). ). These 
other expedited programs can sometimes get a drug to market as fast as Accelerated Approval 
(or faster where the basic science to identify surrogate endpoints is lacking). Particularly when 
we are consulted early in the development process, we can help find the most expeditious clinical 
trial program that can support approval. Early consultation with FDA is associated with 
significantly shorter development time (that is, mean clinical development time was found to be 


‘Guidance for Industry, Expedited Programs for Serious Conditions— Drugs and Biologies. 
MtBtZZwwwida^gQy/dQwnlQa ds/Drugs/GuidanceComplianceReeu latorvInfnrmafinn/GuiHanrpsyi irx/instinm nHf 
2013 . 
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shorter for applications for which a pre-IND meeting was held than for those for which a meeting 
was not held), ^ 

A large multidisciplinary team of FDA scientists has been assessing available data and 
information about eteplirsen and other drugs for the treatment of DMD. We continue to be 
actively engaged with sponsors and the patient community. 

1 am very concerned that the FDA has delayed action on therapy for children for a disease which 
a prominent scientist recently described publicly as worse than cancer, a disease which affects 1 
in 3,500 boys that are bom, children from every walk of life.' 

Kids with Duchenne Muscular Dystrophy are diagnosed early in life and then live their short 
lives with the daily and progressive loss of muscle function and with a known death sentence. 

Sitting before you for a decision is the first therapy that could help some of these kids and with 
approval of this therapy, surely it would open the floodgates to even more treatments. 

1 know you have heard and met with the community on this, but I want to make clear we are 
concerned about it as well. Accelerated approval isn’t new. If s a well-proven approach that 
balances patient safety with the reality that there are NO approved treatment options for people 
with these conditions, 

Mr. Bishop; When can 1 tell my constituents that FDA will act [accelerate approval of 
eteplirsen for the treatment of DMD]? What else does the FDA need to make a decision [on 
eteplirsenY? 

Response: FDA is fully committed to making safe and effective dmgs available for patients 
with DMD as soon as possible, and is actively engaged with drug companies developing new 
drugs for DMD. According to several recent press releases, Sarepta Therapeutics intends to file 
an NDA to the FDA by the end of 2014. 

Regarding use of the accelerated approval pathway, as indicated in regulation* and in FDA’s 
Draft Guidance for Industry, Expedited Programs for Serious Conditions-Drugs and Biologies, 
drugs and biological products (“drugs”) may be granted accelerated approval upon determination 
that a dmg: 


^ FDA, FDA Voice. Early communication: a key to reduced drug development and approval times. Available at; 

littD://blogs.fda.gov/fdavoice/index.php/2013/D2/e3rlv-communication-a-key-to-reduced-druE-development- arid- 

approval-times/ 

^ 21CFR 314.500, Subpart H - Accelerated Approval of New Drugs for Serious or Life-threatening illnesses. 


' Guidance for Industry, Expedited Programs for Serious Conditions— Drugs and Biologies. 

hrTn://www.fda.gov/downioad5/Drug5/GuidanceComplianceReEulatorvlnformation/G uidan ce 5)UCIV1358301.p df. 


2013. 
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. .is for a serious or life-threatening disease or condition, . . upon 
determination that the product has an effect on a surrogate endpoint that is 
reasonably likely to predict clinical benefit or on a clinical endpoint that can be 
measured earlier than irreversible morbidity or mortality (IMM), that is 
reasonably likely to predict an effect on IMM, taking into account the severity, 
rarity, or prevalence of the condition and the availability or lack of alternative 
treatments.” 

A surrogate endpoint is a marker, such as a laboratory measure, that is believed to predict clinical 
benefit, but is not itself a measure of clinical benefit. The accelerated approval pathway is most 
often beneficial in settings in which the disease course is long, and an extended period of time is 
required to measure the intended clinical benefit of a drug. 

As with other rare diseases, there are a number of challenges associated with drug development 
in DMD. The numbers of patients available for participation in clinical trials is small. The 
progression of the disease tends to be slow, and the pace of progression varies from patient to 
patient on the basis of age and other factors, many of which are not understood. It has been 
difficult to select a reliable method for evaluation of patients that would demonstrate the positive 
effects of a dmg treatment and be applicable to all patients. Basic scientific gaps like these in 
understanding the disease and the reasons it affects different patients in different ways increase 
the challenges in identifying surrogate endpoints that are reasonably likely to predict clinical 
benefit. Although our understanding of the pathophysiology of the disease is improving, it is 
still incomplete. We are making progress towards understanding the role of bioraarkers in 
assessing the state of the disease, but our knowledge is still evolving. Finally, DMD is a disease 
that predominantly affects children, a vulnerable population requiring special protections.* 

Please know that FDA is continuing to work with sponsors to evaluate the possibility of using 
accelerated approval for new drugs for the treatment of DMD. FDA encourages sponsors 
considering a development program for accelerated approval to discuss their development 
program with the Agency. Ultimately, a final determination of whether a drug is eligible for 
accelerated approval will be made during the review of the marketing application. 

It has come to my attention that many small and medium-sized grocery store chains and fast food 
establishments (such as pizza chains) have expressed concerns about FDA’s Labeling 
Requirements for Restaurants, Similar Retail Food Establishments and Vending Machines 
Proposed Rule (FDA-201 l-F-0172) which implements the menu labeling provisions of the 
Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act of 2010. These establishments claim that while 
FDA’s initiatives to create a national nutrition standard and require retail food establishments to 
disclose nutrition information are good for public health, they argue that this “one size fits all” 
rule would be onerous and cost-prohibitive.* 

Mr. Bishop: What is the status of this proposed rule? 

Response: It is undergoing review within the Administration. 


21CFR 50.50-.56, subpart D— Additional safeguards for children in clinical investigations. 
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Mr. Bishop: What is FDA doing to balance public health and economic viability of retail food 
establishments, many of which are small businesses? 

Response: In finalizing the rule, we are working to provide as much flexibility as possible while 
complying within the applicable statutory requirements 


'Question sent by email by dmdaction@gmail.com on March 19, 2014 on behalf of 
constituents Beth Baird and Paul and Kathryn Pease, who are both suffering from 
Duchenne Muscular Dystrophy (DMD) 

^Based on communication sent to our office by representatives of restaurant and food 
chain establishments, i.e. American Pizza Community 
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